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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Dr.  WEBSTEE'S  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Note. — The  only  authorized  Editions  of  the  above  celebrated 
Dictionary  are  those  here  described : no  other  Editions 
'published  in  England  contain  the  Derivations  and  Etymolo- 
gical Notes  of  Dr . Mahn , who  devoted  several  years  to  this 
portion  of  the  Work . See  Notice  on  page  4. 
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Lyman,  Frof.  Whitney,  and  Prof.  Gilman, 
with  the  assistance  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Prof.  Goodrich. 

3^  Scientific  and  Technics!  Terms. — 

In  order  to  secure  the  utmost  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  definition,  this  department 
has  been  subdivided  among  eminent 
Scholars  and  Experts,  including  Prof-Dana, 

Prof.  Lyman,  &c. 

4.  Etymology. — The  eminent  philo- 
logist, Dr.  C.  F.  Mahn,  has  devoted  five 
years  to  perfecting  this  department. 

The  Volume  contains  1580  pages,  more  than  3000  Illustrations,  and  is  sold 
for  One  Guinea.  It  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
Volumes  ever  issued.  Cloth,  21s.  ; half-bound  in  calf,  30s.;  calf  or  halT-russia, 
31s,  6cJ. ; russia,  £2. 

To  be  obtained  through  all  Booksellers.  Published  by 
GEORGE  BELL  k SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
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throw  light  on  the  definitions,  or  pos- 
sess any  special  interest  of  thought  or 
language. 


8.  The  Synonyms. — These  are  sub- 
joined to  the  words  to  which  they  belong, 
and  are  very  complete. 

9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000, 
are  inserted,  not  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
but  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  words 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained 
without  pictorial  aid. 


GEORGE  BELL  & SOWS. 


WEBSTER’S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  GENERAL  BOOK 
OF  LITERARY  REFERENCE.  With  3000  Illustrations.  Tho- 
roughly revised  and  improved  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Noah  Poster,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

In  One  Volume,  Quarto,  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  1331  pages,  price  £1  11s.  6 d.;  hall-calf, 
£2;  call  or  half-russia,  £2  2s.;  russia,  £2.  10s. 

Besides  the  matter  comprised  in  the  Webster’s  Guinea  Dictionary,  this 
volume  contains  the  following  Appendices,  which  will  show  that  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  it  a complete  Literary  Reference-book  : — 


guage.  By  Professor  James  Hadley. 
This  Work  shows  the  Philological  Rela- 
tions of  the  English  Language,  and  traces 
the  progress  and  influence  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  to  its  present  con- 
dition. 

Principles  of  Pronunciation.  By 

Professor  Goodrich  and  W.  A.  Wheeler, 
M.A.  Including  a Synopsis  of  Words 
differently  pronounced  by  different  au- 
thorities. 

A Short  Treatise  on  Orthography. 

By  Arthur  W.  Wright.  Including  a 
Complete  List  of  Words  that  are  spelt  in 
two  or  more  ways. 

An  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing 

Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Noted  Fic- 
titious Persons  and  Places,  fee.  By  W.  A. 
Wheeler,  M.A.  This  Work  includes  not 
only  persons  and  places  noted  in  Fiction, 
whether  narrative,  poetical,  or  dramatic, 
but  Mythological  and  Mythical  names, 
names  referring  to  the  Angelology  and  De- 
monology of  various  races,  and  those 
found  in  the  romance  writers ; Pseu- 
donyms, Nick-names  of  eminent  persons 
and  parties,  &c.,  kc.  In  fact,  it  is  best 
described  as  explaining  every  name  which 
is  not  strictly  historical.  A reference  is 
given  to  the  originator  of  each  name,  and 
where  the  origin  is  unknown  a quotation 
is  given  to  some  well-known  writer  in 
which  the  word  occurs. 

This  valuable  Work  may  oXso  be  had 
separately,  post  3 vo.,  5s. 

A Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Greek 

and  Latin  Proper  Names.  By  Professor 
Thacher,  of  Yale  College. 


A Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Scrip- 
ture Proper  Names.  By  W.  A.  W heeler, 
M.A  Including  a List  of  the  Variations 
that  occur  in  the  Douay  version  of  the 
Bible. 

An  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Mo- 
dem Geographical  Names.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Wheeler.  Containing  :—i.  A List 
of  Prefixes*  Terminations,  and  Formative 
Syllabled  in  various  Languages,  with  their 
meaning  an  i derivation ; ii.  A brief  List 
of  Geographical  Names  (not  explained  by 
the  foregoing  List),  with  their  derivation 
and  signification,  ail  doubtful  and  obscure 
derivations  being  excluded. 

Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Modern 

Geographical  and  Biographical  Names. 
By  J.  Thomas,  M.D. 

A Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Com- 
mon English  Christian  Names,  with  their 
derivations,  signification,  and  diminutives 
(or  nicknames),  and  their  equivalents  in 
several  other  languages. 

A Dictionary  of  Quotations.  Selected 
and  translated  by  William  G.  Webster. 
Containing  all  W ords,  Phrases,  Proverbs, 
and  Colloquial  Expressions  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, which  are  fiequently  met  with  in 
literature  and  conversation. 

A List  of  Abbreviations,  Contrac- 
tions, and  Arbitrary  Signs  used  in  Writing 
and  Printing. 

| A Classified  Selection  ef  Pictorial 
Illustrations  (70  pag^s).  With  references 
to  the  text. 


“ The  cheapest  Dictionary  ever  published,  as  it  is  confessedly  one  cf  the  best.  Th8  intro- 
duction of  small  woodcut  illustrations  of  technical  and  scientific  terms  adds  greatly  to  the 
utility  of  the  Dictionary.” — Churchman. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  & SONS,  YORK  STREET,  OOYENT  GARDEN. 
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WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 


From  the  Quarterly  Keview,  Oct . 1873. 

“ Seventy  years  passed  before  Johnson  was  followed  by  Webster,  an 
American  writer,  who  faced  the  task  of  the  English  Dictionary  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  requirements,  leading  to  better  practicaljesults.” 

• • • •. 

“ His  laborious  comparison  of  twenty  languages,  though  never  pub- 
lished, bore  fruit  in  his  own  mind,  and  his  training  placed  him  both  in 
knowledge  and  judgment  far  in  advance  of  Johnson  as  a philologist. 
Webster’s  ‘American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language’  was  pub- 
lished in  1828,  and  of  course  appeared  at  once  in  England,  where 
successive  re-editing  has  as  yet  kept  it  in  the  highest  place  as  a practical 
Dictionary .” 

“ The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary  in  England  has  itself 
had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  the  community  of  speech,  to  break 
which  would  be  a grievous  harm,  not  to  English-speaking  nations 
alone,  but  to  mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  common 
Dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.”  .... 

“The  good  average  business-like  character  of  Webster’s  Dictionary, 
both  in  style  and  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as  Johnson’s  was 
distinctly  unsuited  to  be  expanded  and  re-edited  by  other  hands. 
Professor  Goodrich’s  edition  of  1847  is  not  much  more  than  enlarged 
and  amended,  but  other  revisions  since  have  so  much  novelty  of  plan 
as  to  be  described  as  distinct  works.”  .... 

“ The  American  revised  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  1864,  published  in 
America  and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  than  these  last 
[The  London  Imperial  and  Student’s].  It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Porter,  but  inasmuch  as  its  especial  im- 
provement is  in  the  etymological  department,  the  care  of  which  was 
committed  to  Dr.  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  short  as 
the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary.  Many  other  literary  men,  among  them 
Professors  Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of  compilation  and 
revision.  On  consideration  it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contributors 
have  gone  far  toward  improving  Webster  to  the  utmost  that  he  will 
bear  improvement.  The  vocabulary  has  become  almost  complete , as 
regards  usual  words,  while  the  definitions  keep  throughout  to  Webster s 
simple  careful  style , and  the  derivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  of 
good  modern  authorities.” 

“ On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary  as  it  stands,  is  most 
respectable,  and  CERTAINLY  THE  EEST  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY  EXTANT.” 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  & SONS,  YORK  STREET  COVENT  GARDEN. 


GEOBGE  BELL  & SONS. 


SPECIAL  DICTIONARIES  AND  WORKS 
0F  REFERENCE. 

Dr.  Richardson’s  Philological  Dictionary  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology, 
and  copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  Best  Authorities. 
New  Edition , with  a Supplement  containing  additional  Words  and 
further  Illustrations.  In  2 vols.  4to.  £4  14s.  6d.  Half-bound  in 
Russia,  £5  15s.  6d.  Russia,  £6  12s. 

The  Words,  with  those  of  the  same  family,  are  traced  to  their 
origin.  The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  primitive  meaning 
through  the  various  usages.  The  Quotations  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically, from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 

The  Supplement  separately.  4to.  12s. 

An  8 vo.  edition,  without  the  Quotations,  15 s.  Half-russia,  20s. 
Russia,  24s. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language. 
Collected  and  Contrasted.  By  the  late  Yen.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A. 
Post  8vo.  5s. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.  A Catalogue  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  their  various  Shades  of  Mean- 
ing, &c.  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  the 
late  Yen.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

A New  Biographical  Dictionary.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.,  Editor  of  “ Men  of  the  Time,”  and  Joint  Editor  of  “ Athene 
Cantabrigienses.”  1 vol.  8vo.  12s. 

This  volume  is  not  a mere  repetition  of  the  contents  of  previous  works, 
but  embodies  the  results  of  many  years’  laborious  research  in  rare  publica- 
tions and  unpublished  documents.  Any  note  of  omission  which  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publishers  will  be  duly  considered. 

“ It  is  an  important  original  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its  cla^s  by  a painstaking 

scholar It  seems  in  every  way  admirable,  and  fully  to  justify  the  claims  on  its 

behalf  put  forth  by  its  editor.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“ The  mass  of  information  which  it  contains,  especially  as  regards  a number  of  authors 
more  or  less  obscure,  is  simply  astonishing.”  —Spectator. 

“Comprises  in  1210  pages,  printed  very  closely  in  double  columns,  an  enormous  amount 
of  information.”— Examiner. 

“ Mr.  Cooper  takes  credit  to  himself,  and  is,  we  think,  justified  in  doing  so,  for  the  great 
care  bestowed  upon  the  work  to  insure  accuracy  as  to  facts  and  dates ; and  he  is  right 
perhaps  in  saying  that  his  dictionary  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
English  language.” — PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

A Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters 

and  Engravers.  With  a List  of  Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks. 
By  Michael  Bryan.  Enlarged  Edition , with  numerous  additions , by 
George  Stanley.  Imperial  8vo.  £2  2s. 

A Supplement  of  Recent  and  Living  Painters.  By 

Henry  Ottley.  12s. 

The  Cottage  Gardener’s  Dictionary.  With  a Supple- 
ment, containing  all  the  new  plants  and  varieties  to  the  year  1869. 
Edited  by  George  W.  Johnson.  Post  8vo.  Cloth.  6s.  6d. 

LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  & SONS,  YORK  STIEET,  COYENT  GARDEN, 
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THE  ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  Fifty-two  Volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth,  at  Eighteenpence  each 
Volume, 


Akenside,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

A.  Dyce,  and  additional  Letters.  Is.  6 d. 

Beattie,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

A.  Dyce.  Is.  6d. 

Bums,  with"  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris 

Nicolas,  and  additional  Copyright  Pieces. 
3 vols.  4s.  6d. 

Butler,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Mitford.  2 vols.  3s. 

Chaucer,  edited  by  R.  Morris,  with 

Memoir  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  6 vols. 

9s. 

Churchill,  Tooke’s  Edition,  revised, 

with  Memoir,  by  James  Hannay.  2 vols. 

3 s. 

Collins,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  W. 

Moy  Thomas.  Is.  6 d. 

Cowper,  including  his  Translations. 
Edited,  with  Memoir,  and  Additional 
Copyright  Pieces,  by  John  Bruce,  F.S.A. 
3 vols.  4s.  6 d. 

Dryden,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 
R.  Hooper,  F.S.A.  Carefully  revised, 
5 vols.  7s.  6 d. 

Falconer,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

J.  Mitford.  Is.  6 d. 

Goldsmith,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev. 

J.  Mitford.  Revised,  is.  6 d. 

Gray,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  the 

Rev.  John  Mitford.  Is.  6 d. 


Eirke  White,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H. 
Nicolas,  and  additional  Notes.  Carefully 
revised.  Is.  6 d. 

Milton,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  J. 

Mitford.  3 vols.  4s.  6 d. 

Parnell,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev, 

J.  Mitford.  Is.  6dL 

Pope,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  A. 

Dyce.  3 vols.  4s.  6d. 

Prior,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  J. 

Mitford,  2 vols.  3s. 

Shakespeare,  with  Memoir  by  the 

Rev.  A.  Dyce.  is.  6d. 

Spenser,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 

J.  Payne  Collier.  6 vols.  7s.  6 d. 

Surrey,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 

James  Yeowell.  Is.  6 d. 

Swift,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  J, 

Mitford.  3 vols.  4s.  6d. 

Thomson,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  H. 

Nicolas.  Annotated  by  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, F.S.A.,  and  additional  Poems,  care- 
fully revised.  2 vols.  3s. 

Wyatt,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 

James  Yeowell.  Is,  6 d. 

Young,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eev.  J. 

Mitford,  and  additional  Poems.  2 vols. 
3s. 


. Complete  sets  may  be  obtained,  bound  in  half-morocco.  £9  9s. 

N.B. — Copies  of  the  Fine  Paper  Edition,  with  Portraits,  may  still  be  bad,  price  6s.  per 
volume  (except  Collins,  3s.  6a\). 


LONDON : GEORGE  BELL  & SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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GEORGE  BELL  & SONS . 


THE  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SERIES. 

The  fifty-two  volumes  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  well-known 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  popular  English 
poetical  writers,  whether  lyric,  epic,  or  satiric,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  since  that  time  the  wonderful  fertility  of  English 
literature  has  produced  many  writers  equal,  and  in  some  cases  far  superior, 
to  the  majority  of  their  predecessors ; and  the  widely  augmented  roll  of 
acknowledged  English  poets  now  contains  many  names  not  represented 
in  the  series  of  “ Aldine  Poets.’" 

With  a view  of  providing  for  this  want,  and  of  making  a series  which 
has  long  held  a high  place  in  public  estimation  a more  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry,  the  Publishers  have  deter- 
mined to  issue  a second  series,  which  will  contain  some  of  the  older  poets, 
and  the  works  of  recent  writers,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  representatives  of  the  poets  whose  works  are  still  copyright. 

One  volume,  or  more,  at  a time  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals ; they 
will  be  uniform  in  binding  and  style  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fcap.  8vo.  size,  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  Price 
5s.  per  volume. 

Each  volume  will  be  edited  with  notes  where  necessary  for  elucidation  of 
the  text ; a memoir  will  be  prefixed,  and  a portrait,  wliere  an  authentic 
one  is  accessible. 

The  following  are  already  published : — • 

The  Poems  op  William  Blake.  With  Memoir  by  W.  M,  Rossetti, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  op  Samuel  Rogers.  With  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  op  Thomas  Chatterton.  2 vols.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell. 

The  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Hugh  Cotton,  and  Selec- 
tions from  other  Courtly  Poets.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hannah,  and  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  Poems  op  Thomas  Campbell,  With  Memoir  by  W.  Allingham, 
and  portrait  by  Jeens. 

The  Poems  of  George  Herbert.  (Complete  Edition.)  With  Memoir 
by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  and  portrait. 

The  Poems  op  John  Keats.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  [Houghton,  and 
portrait  by  Jeens. 


LONDON : GEORGE  BELL  & SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT.  GARDEN. 
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In  Ten  Volumes , price  2s.  fid.  each ; in  half-morocco , £2  10a. 
the  set. 

CHEAP  ALDINE  EDITION  OF 

SHAKESPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS, 

Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGER. 

Uniform  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Aldine  Poets. 


The  formation  of  numerous  Shakespeare  Reading  Societies  has  created 
a demand  for  a cheap  portable  edition,  with  legible  type,  that  shall  pro- 
vide a sound  text  with  such  notes  as  may  help  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
and  assist  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  author.  The  Publishers 
therefore  determined  to  reprint  Mr.  Singer’s  well-known  Edition,  published 
in  10  vols.,  small  8vo.,  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  issue  it  in  a cheap 
form,  uniform  with  the  well-known  Aldine  Edition  of  British  Poets. 


CONTENTS. 

Yol.  I.  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest.  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Measure  for 
Measure. 

Yol.  II.  Comedy  of  Errors.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Love’s  Labour 
Lost.  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Vol.  III.  As  You  Like  It.  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  All’s  Well  that 
Ends  Well.  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will. 

Vol.  IV.  Winter’s  Tale.  Pericles.  King  John.  King  Richard  II. 

Vol.  V.  King  Henry  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  II.  King  Henry  V. 

Vol.  VI.  King  Henry  VI.,  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  King  Richard  III. 

Vol.  VII.  King  Henry  VIII.  Troilus  and  Cressida.  Coriolanus. 

Vol.  VIII.  Titus  Andronicus.  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Timon  of  Athens. 
Julius  Caesar. 

Vol.  IX.  Macbeth.  Hamlet.  King  Lear. 

Vol.  X.  Othello.  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Cymbeline. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2 8.  6d;  in  half-morocco,  5s. 
CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS  OP  SHAKESPEARE, 
By  William  Watkiss  Lloyd; 

Giving  a succinct  account  of  the  origin  and  source  of  each  play,  where 
ascertainable  and  careful  criticisms  on  the  subject-matter  of  each. 

A few  copies  of  this  Work  have  teen  printed  to  range  with  the  fine-paper  Edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets.  The  price  for  the  Eleven  Volumes  {not  sold  separately ) is  £2  15s. 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  & SONS,  YORK  STREET,  CO  VENT  GARDEN. 


GEORGE  BELL  & SONS. 


POCKET  VOLUMES. 


A Series  of  Select  Works  of  Favourite  Authors,  adapted  for  general  reading,  moderate  in 
price,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  executed  in  a style  fitting  them  to  be  perma- 
nently preserved.  Imperial  32mo.,  cloth,  gilt  top. 


Bacon’s  Essays,  2s.  6c?. 

Eurns’s  Poems.  3s. 

Songs.  3s. 

Coleridge’s  Poem3.  3s. 

C.  Dibdin’s  Sea  Songs  ancl  Ballads. 

And  others.  3s. 

Midshipman,  The.  Autobiographical 
Sketches  of  his  own  early  Career,  by  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  3s.  6d. 

Lieutenant  and  Commander.  By 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  3s.  6d. 
George  Herbert’s  Poems.  2s.  6c?. 

Remains.  2s. 

Works.  3s.  6c?. 

The  Sketch  Book.  By  Washington 

Irving.  3s.  6d. 


Tales  of  a Traveller.  By  Washing- 
ton Irving.  3s.  6d. 

Charles  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shak- 

speare.  3s. 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline  and  Voices, 

Sea-side,  and  Poems  on  Slavery.  3s. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  3s. 

Regained,  & other  Poems.  3s. 

Robin  Hood  Ballads.  3s. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Kelson.  3s. 
Walton’s  Complete  Angler.  Por- 
traits and  Illustrations . 3s. 

— Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton, 

Hooker,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

White’s  Katural  History  of  Sel- 

borne.  3s.  6d. 


Shakspeare’s  Plays  & Poems.  Keightley’s  Edition.  13  Vols.  in  cloth  case,  21s. 


ELZEVIR  SERIES. 


Small  fcap.  8vo. 


These  Volumes  are  issued  under  the  general  title  of  “ Elzevir  Series,”  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  collections.  This  general  title  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  prepared ; that  is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  as  regards  text,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty  that  can  be  attained  in  the  workmanship. 

They  are  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  wide  margins,  and  issued  in 
a neat  cloth  binding. 


Longfellow’s  Evangeline,  Voices, 

Sea-side  and  Fire-side.  4s.  Gd.  With 
Portrait. 

Hiawatha,  and  The  Golden 

Legend.  4s.  6 d. 

Wayside  Inn,  Miles  Standish, 

Spanish  Student.  4s.  6 d. 

Burns’s  Poetical  Works.  4s.  6d. 

With  Portrait. 

Songs  and  Ballads.  4s.  6c?. 

These  Editions  contain  all  the  copyright 
pieces  published  in  the  Aldine  Edition. 

Cowper’s  Poetical  Works.  2 vols., 

each  4s.  6 d.  With  Portrait. 

Coleridge’s  Poems.  4s.  6c?.  With 

Portrait. 


Irving’s  Sketch  Book.  5s.  With 

Portrait. 

Tales  of  a Traveller.  5s. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  4s,  6c?.  With 

Portrait. 

■ Regained.  4s.  6d. 

Shakspeare’s  Plays  and  Poems. 

Carefully  edited  by  Thomas  Keightley. 
In  seven  volumes.  5s.  each. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  4s.  6c?. 

With  Portrait  of  Nelson. 

Walton’s  Angler.  4s.  6c?.  With  a 

Frontispiece. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker, 

Herbert,  &c.  5s.  With  Portrait . 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 

Home  and  the  Campagna.  A Historical  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  the  Site,  Buildings,  and  Neighbourhood  of  ancient  Rome.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Burn,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With 
eighty  engravings  by  J ewitt,  and  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  4to.  .£3  3s. 

An  additional  Plan  and  an  Appendix,  bringing  this  Work  down  to  18?6,  has  been 
added. 

Ancient  Athens;  its  History,  Topography,  and  Re- 

MAINS.  By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “ The  History  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome.”  Super-royal  8vo.  Illustrated,  cloth.  £1  6s. 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.  By  Dr.  T.  H. 

Dyer,  Author  of  the  “ History  of  the  City  of  Rome  “ Pompeii : its  History, 
Antiquities,”  &c.,  with  a Prefatory  Dissertation  on  the  Sources  and  Evidence  of  Early 
Roman  History.  8vo.  16s. 

Modern  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  in 

1453.  By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Continued. 
In  5 vols.  £2  12s.  6<Z. 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By  George  Long, 

M.A.,  Editor  of  “ Cassar’s  Commentaries,”  “ Cicero’s  Orations,”  &c.  8vo. 

Vol.  I.  From  the  Destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  End  of  the  Jugurthine  War.  14s. 
Yol.  II.  To  the  Death  of  Sertorius.  14s. 

VoL  III.  Including  the  third  Mithridatic  War,  the  Catiline  Conspiracy,  and  the  Con- 
sulship of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  14s. 

Yol.  IY.  History  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  Campaigns  and  of  contemporaneous  events.  14s. 
Vol.  V.  From  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Julius  Caesar  to  his  Death.  14s. 

A History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

AGES.  By  C.  H.  Pearson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Lecturer 
in  History  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo. 
Yol.  I.  to  the  Death  of  Cceur  de  Lion.  16s.  YoL  II.  to  the  Death  of  Edward  I.  14s. 

Historical  Maps  of  England.  By  0.  H.  Pearson,  M.A. 

Folio.  Second  Edition,  revised.  31s.  6d. 

An  Atlas  containing  Five  Maps  of  England  at  different  periods  during  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  in 

PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  GREECE,  AND  ITALY.  By  VV.  H.  Bartlett.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  numerous  Engravings.  In  one  4to.  volume.  Handsomely  .bound  in 
walnut,  18s.  Cloth  gilt,  10s.  6<2. 

Forty  Days  in  the  Desert  on  the  Track  of  the 

ISRAELITES : or,  a Journey  from  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra.  By  W.  H.  Bart- 
lett. 4to.  With  25  Steel  Engravings.  Handsome  walnut  binding,  18s.  Cloth  gilt, 
10s.  6 d. 

The  Nile  Boat;  or,  Glimpses  in  the  Land  of  Egypt. 

By  W.  H.  Bartlett.  New  Edition,  with  33  Steel  Engravings.  4to.  Walnut,  18s. 
Cloth  gilt,  10s.  6 d. 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the 

Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Years’  Wanderings,  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A., 
Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Societede  Paris.  With  Maps,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Sinai  Survey 
Expedition  and  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 
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GEORGE  BELL  & SONS. 


STANDARD  WORKS. 


Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.  Edited  by  E.  Walker. 

One  thick  vol.  8vo.  Cloth,  18s. 

'Containing : — Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgilins,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovidius,  Horatius, 
Phaedrus,  Lucanus,  Persius,  Juvenalis,  Martialis,  Sulpicia,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  Calpumius  Siculus,  Ausonius,  and  Claudianus. 

Cruden’s  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament* 

or  an  Alphabetical  and  Classified  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible,  specially  adapted  for  Sukiday 
School  Teachers,  containing  nearly  54,000  references.  Thoroughly  revised  and  con- 
densed by  G.  H.  Hannay.  Fcap.  2s. 

Pero wne  (Canon).  The  Book  of  Psalms.  A New 

Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  B.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Llandaff,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  Fourth  Edition,  18s. ; Vol.  II.,  Third  Edition,  16s. 

Adams  (Dr.  K).  The  Elements  of  the  English  Lan- 

GUAGE.  By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

Whewell  (Dr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity. 

Bv  W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  formerly  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fourth 
Edition.  In  1 vol.  8vo.  15s. 

Gilbart  (J.  W.).  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

BANKING.  By  the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart.  New  Edition,  revised  (1871).  8vo.  16s. 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  of 

MEXICO.  Dedicated  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  15s. 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of 

AMERICA.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Life  of  Pizarro.  With  Some  Account  of  his  Asso- 

ciates in  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of  Bt.  Paul.  By  Thomas  Lewin; 

Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “Fasti 
Sacri,”  “Siege  of  Jerusalem,”  “Caesar’s  Invasion,”  “Treatise  on  Trusts,”  &c.  Third 
Edition,  revised.  With  upwards  of  350  Illustrations  finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps, 
Plans,  &c.  In  2 vols.,  demy  4to.  £2  2s. 

“This  is  one  of  those  works  which  demand  from  critics  and  from  the  public,  before 
attempting  to  estimate  its  merits  in  detail,  an  unqualified  tribute  of  admiration.  The  first 
glance  tells  us  that  the  book  is  one  on  which  the  leisure  of  a busy  lifetime  and  the  whole 

resources  of  an  enthusiastic  author  have  been  lavished  without  stint This  work  is  a 

kind  of  British  Museum  for  this  period  and  subject  in  small  compass.  It  is  a series  of 
galleries  of  statues,  gems,  coins,  documents,  letters,  books,  and  relics,  through  which  the 
reader  may  wander  at  leisure,  and  which  he  may  animate  with  his  own  musings  and  reflec- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  throughout  that  this  delightful  and  instructive  collection  is 
the  result  of  the  devotion  of  a lifetime,  and  deserves  as  much  honour  and  recognition  as 
many  a museum  or  picture-gallery  which  has  preserved  its  donor’s  name  for  generations.” 
—Times. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ILLUSTRATED  OR  POPULAR  EDITIONS  OF 
STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dante’s  Divine  Comedy.  Translated  by  the  Eev.  Henry 

Francis  Cary.  With  all  the  Author's  Copyright  Emendations.  Post  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

Shakespeare.  Shakespeare’s  Plays  and  Poems.  With 

Notes  and  Life  by  Chables  Knight,  and  40  engravings  on  wood  by  Habvey.  Royal 
8vo.  Cloth.  10s.  Qd. 

Fielding.  Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  complete.  With 

Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  and  20  Plates  by  George  Cbuikshank. 
Medium  8vo.  14s. 

Fielding.  The  Novels  separately.  With  Memoir  by 

Thomas  Roscoe,  and  Plates  by  Geobge  Cbuikshank.  Medium  8vo.  Is.  6<Z. 

Swift.  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.  Containing 

interesting  and  valuable  passages  not  hitherto  published.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 vols.  Medium  8vo.  24s. 

Smollett.  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett. 

Complete  in  1 vol.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  21  Plates  by 
Geobge  Cbuikshank.  Medium  8vo.  14s. 

Lamb.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  a Memoir 

by  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd.  Imp.  8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

Goldsmith’s  Poems.  Illustrated.  16mo.  2s.  6d. 
Wordsworth’s  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ; or,  the  Fate  of 

THE  NORTONS.  Illustrated.  16mo.  3s.  6<Z. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works.  With  nearly  250  Illustra- 

tions by  Birket  Foster,  Tenniel,  Godwin,  Thomas,  &c.  In  1 vol.  21s. 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline.  Illustrated.  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

Longfellow’s  Wayside  Inn.  Illustrated.  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

Washington  Irving’s  Sketch-Book.  (The  Artist’s  Edi- 

tion.)  Illustrated  with  a Portrait  of  the  Author  on  Steel,  and  200  Exquisite  Wood- 
Engravings  from  the  Pencils  of  the  most  celebrated  American  Artists.  Crown  4to. 

. 21s. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter’s  Legends  and  Lyrics.  The 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  Additional  Pogjns,  and  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Dickens,  a Portrait  by  Jeens,  and  20  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists.  Fcap.  4to. 
Ornamental  cloth.  21s. 

Mrs.  Gatty’s  Parables  from  Nature.  A Handsomely 

Illustrated  Edition ; with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  numerous  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  present  day.  Fcap.  4to.  2 is.  Also 

2 volumes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Book  of  Gems.  Selections  from  the  British 

POETS.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  150  Steel  Engravings.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall. 

3 vols.  Handsomely  bound  in  walnut.  21  s.  each. 

First  Series— Chaucer  to  Dryden. 

Second  Series — Swift  to  Burns. 

Third  Series — Wordsworth  to  Tennyson. 
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GEORGE  BELL  & SONS. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


CAPTAIN  MALL  FAT’S  BOOKS  FOB  BOTS. 

Poor  Jack.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations  after  Designs  by 

Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  Twenty-second  Edition.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  Gilt,  4s.  6d. 

The  Mission ; or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  With  Illustrations 

by  John  Gilbert.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  Gilt,  4s.  6 d. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.  With  Illustrations  by  Gilbert 

and  Dalziel.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  Gilt,  4s.  6 d. 

The  Privateers  Man.  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 

IN  CIVIL  AND  SAVAGE  LIFE,  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.  Illustrated 
with  Eight  Steel  Engravings.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  Gilt,  4s.  Qd. 

Masterman  Ready ; or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 

Embellished  with  Ninety-three  Engravings  on  Wood.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6 d.  Gilt,  4s.  6d. 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.  Illustrated  with  Eight 

Steel  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  RA.  With  a Memoir 
of  the  Author.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6d.  Gilt,  4s.  6d. 

A Boy’s  Locker.  A Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales, 

in  12  volumes,  enclosed  in  a compact  cloth  box.  2ls. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  Tales  for  Children.  With 

Forty-eight  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Wehnert,  and  Fifty-seven  Small  Engravings 
on  Wood  by  W.  Thomas.  A new  Edition.  Very  handsomely  bound.  6s. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

Translated  by  C.  C.  Peachey,  H.  Ward,  A.  Plesneb,  &c.  With  104  Illustrations  by 
Otto  Speckter  and  others.  6s. 

This  volume  contains  several  tales  that  are  in  no  other  Edition  published  in  this 
country,  and  with  the  above  volume  it  forms  the  most  complete  English  Edition. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty’s  Presentation  Box  for  Young 

PEOPLE.  Containing  “ Parables  from  Nature,”  “ Aunt  Judy’s  Tales,”  and  other 
Popular  Books,  9 volumes  in  all,  beautifully  printed,  neatly  bound,  and  enclosed  in 
a cloth  box.  31s.  6 d.  Any  single  volume  at  3s.  6cZ. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  By  Edward  Jesse.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Po$t  8vo.  Cloth.  6s.  With  Thirty-four  Steel  Engravings  after  Cooper, 
Landseer,  &c.  7s.  6 d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White. 

Edited  by  Jesse.  Illustrated  with  Forty  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  5s. ; or  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  7s.  6ct. 

A Poetry  Book  for  Schools.  Illustrated  with  Thirty- 

seven  highly-finished  Engravings  by  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  Helmsley,  Palmer,  Skill, 
Thomas,  and  H.  Weir.  Crown  8vo.  Is. 

Select  Parables  from  Nature.  By  Mrs.  Gatty.  For 

the  Use  of  Schools.  Fcap.  Is. 

Besides  being  reprinted  in  America,  selections  from  Mrs.  Gatty’s  Parables  have 
been  translated  and  published  in  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SOWERBY’S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

Containing  a Description  and  Life-size  coloured  Drawing  of  every 
British  Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  the  Present  Standard  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  by  T.  Boswell  (formerly  Syme),  LL.D.  F.L.S., 
&c.  With  Popular  Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions 
of  each  Plant,  by  Mrs.  Laxkester,  Author  of  “ Wild  Flowers  Worth 
Notice,”  “ The  British  Ferns,”  & c.  Tire  Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowerby, 
James  Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  J.  Dr.  0.  Bowerby,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  W. 
Salter,  A.L.S.  In  Eleven  Volumes,  super-royal  8vo. 

M Under  the  editorship  of  T.  Boswell  Syme,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Lankester, 4 Sowerby’s 
English  Botany,’  when  finished,  will  be  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  the 
branch  of  science  it  illustrates.  . , . In  turning  over  the  charmingly  executed  hand- 
coloured  plates  of  British  plant3  'which  encumber  these  volumes  with  riches,  the  reader 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  humblest  flowering  weeds  we  tread 
on  with  careless  step.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  many  of  the  individuals  grouped  in  the 
splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  presented  in  these  pages,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  work  is  pledged  to  contain  a figure  of  every  -wild  flower  indigenous  to  these  isles.”— 
Times. 

“ Will  be  the  most  complete  Flora  of  Great  Britain  ever  brought  out.  This  great  work 
will  find  a place  wherever  botanical  science  is  cultivated, '*  and  the  study  of  our  native 
plants,  with  all  their  fascinating  associations,  held  dear.” — Athenaeum. 

“ A clear,  bold,  distinctive  type  enables  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a glance  the  arrangement 
and  divisions  of  every  page.  And  Mrs.  Lankester  has  added  to  the  technical  description  by 
the  editor  an  extremely  interesting  popular  sketch,  which  follows  in  smaller  type.  The 
English,  French,  and  German  popular  names  are  given,  and,  wherever  that  delicate  and 
difficult  step  is  at  all  practicable,  their  derivation  also.  Medical  properties,  superstitions, 
and  fancies,  and  poetic  tribntes  and  illusions,  follow.  In  short  there  is  nothing  more  left  to 
be  desired.”—  Guardian. 

“ Without  question,  this  Is  the  standard  work  on  Botany,  and  indispensable  to  every 
botanist.  . . . The  plates  are  most  aocurate  and  beautiful,  and  the  entire  work  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  botany.”— Illustrated  News. 


Sold  separately , prices  as  follows : — 

Bound  cloth.  Half  morocco.  Morocco  elegant 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d, 

Vol.  L (Seven  Parts) 
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1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

8 
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9 9 

1 
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0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 
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» • 
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2 

S 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2 

13 

6 
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9 9 

• * 

2 

8 

0 

2 12 

0 

2 

18 

6 
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2 

3 

0 

2 

7 

0* 

2 

13 

6 
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1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 
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90 

1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

VIII.  (Ten  Parts) 

2 

13 

0 

2 

17 

0 

3 

3 

6 

IX.  (Seven  Parts) 

1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

X.  ditto 

1 

18 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

XI.  (Six  Parts) 

1 

13 

G 

1 

17 

0 

2 

3 

6 
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coloured  Illustrations.  One  vol.  il.  is. 
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G. 

Ga,  v.  To  go.  North. 

Gaam,  (1)  adj.  Clammy.  Wilts. 

(2)  v.  To  daub  with  dirt.  Berks. 

Gab,  s.  ( A . N.)  Talkativeness. 

Gabbard,  1 adj.  Ill-contrived,  as 
gabbern,  J rooms  ; large.  West. 

Gabbe,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  talk  idly ; to 
jest ; to  lie. 

Gabber,  (1)  v.  To  talk  nonsense. 
(2)  s.  A jester. 

Gabberies,  s.  (1)  Deceits.  Minsk. 
(2)  Prattle ; jests. 

Gabble-ratches,  s.  Birds  which 
make  a great  noise  in  the  even- 
ings. North. 

Gabbo,  Is.  The  game  of  three 
gobbo,  J card  loo. 

Gabel,  s.  (A.-N.)  An  excise. 

Gaberdine,  s.  ( Fr .)  A coarse  cloak 
or  mantle. 

Gaberliltie,  s.  A ballad-singer. 
North. 

Gabie,  s.  A large-holed  sieve. 
North. 

Gable,  (1)  s.  (Fr.)  A cable. 

(2)  adj.  High. 

Gable. poles,  s.  Rods  placed  out- 
side the  roof  to  secure  the  thatch. 

Gablet,  s.  A small  ornamental 
gable  or  canopy  over  a tabernacle 
or  niche. 

Gablick,  s.  A crow-bar.  Line. 

Gablocks,  s.  Spurs  for  fighting- 
cocks. 

Gabriel-bell,  s.  A local  name 
for  the  saints’  bell  or  ting-tang. 

Gabriel-ratchet,  s.  The  name 
of  a ghost  or  night  spirit.  North. 

Gaby,  s.  A simpleton. 

Gach,  s.  Filth  or  dirt  of  children. 
Glouc. 

Gad,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A goad,  or  sharp 
point  of  metal ; a spear ; a pole 
pointed  with  metal. 

And,  come,  I will  go  get  a leaf  of  brass, 

And  with  a gad  of  steel  will  write  these 
words. 

And  lay  it  by.  Tit.  Andr.,  iv,  1. 


The  boys  [at  Horncastle]  annually  keep 
up  the  festival  of  the  floralia  on  May- 
day,  making  a procession  to  this  hill 
with  May  gads,  as  they  call  them,  in 
their  hands : this  is  a white  willow  wand, 
the  bark  peeled  off,  tied  round  with 
cowslips,  a thyrsus  of  the  Bacchanals: 
at  night  they  have  a bonfire  and  other 
merriment,  which  is  really  a sacrifice  or 
religious  festival. 

Stukeley's  Itxner.  Curios.,  1776,  i,  31. 

(2)  s.  A measuring  rod  of  ten 
feet. 

(3)  s.  A fishing-rod ; any  rod  or 
stick.  North. 

(4)  s.  A tall,  slender  person. 
Craven. 

(5)  s.  The  gad-fly. 

(6)  v.  To  flit  about  as  a gad-fly. 

(7)  v.  To  run  madly  about  the 
field,  said  of  cattle. 

(8)  v . To  think ; to  believe.  Ken- 
nett. 

(9)  s.  A wedge  used  in  mining. 
“Pick  and  gad , and  keep  the 
kibble  going/’  a very  common 
motto  in  the  mining  districts 
expressive  of  bustle  and  acti- 
vity. 

Gad-about,  s.  A rambler.  West. 
Gadaman,  adj.  Roguish.  Heref. 
Gad-bee,  s.  The  gad-fly. 

Gad-bit,  s.  A nail-passer. 
Gad-breeze,  s.  The  gad-fly. 

A.  He’s  a puppy — I can  liken  him  to 
nothing  but  my  bald  heffer  when  she’s 
got  the  gad-breeze  in  her  tail. 

The  Country  Farmer's  Catechism,  1703. 

Gaddre,  s.  A sheep’s  or  calf’s 
pluck. 

Gade,  s.  A gadling. 

Gader,  v.  To  gather. 

Gadger,  s.  A gauger.  North. 
Gad-hook,  s.  A long  pole  with  an 
iron  crook.  Somerset. 

Gading,  Is.  A going  about;  a 
gadding,  J pilgrimage. 

Gadling,  s.  (A.-S.)  A worthless 
vagabond.. 

Gad-nail,  s.  A sort  of  long  stout 
nail. 
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Gads,  s.  Knobs  or  spikes  of  iron 
used  in  armour. 

Gad-steel,  s.  Flemish  steel,  made 
in  gads , or  small  bars. 

Gad- whip,  s.  An  ox- whip.  Line. 
Gaern,  s.  A garden.  Somerset. 
Gaf , pret.  t.  Gave. 

Gaff,  (1)  s.  An  iron  hook.  West. 
Called  also  a gaffer. 

(2)  s.  A gaffer.  Line. 

(3)  v.  To  toss  up  three  pence,  a 
game  in  the  North. 

Gaffer,  s.  An  old  man  ; sometimes 
a grandfather ; the  foreman  of  a 
set  of  labourers.  West.  Formerly, 
a common  mode  of  address 
among  the  lower  classes,  equiva- 
lent to  friend,  neighbour. 

Lord,  master,  goodman,  gaffer,  or  knave ; 
lady,  mistress,  goodwife,  gammer,  or 
whore ; so  they  do  but  buy  my  book, 
and  pay  honestly  for  it,  it’s  all  one  to 
me : a knave’s  money  is  as  good  as  an 
honest  man’s.  Poor  Robin,  1707. 

Gaffle,  (1)  s.  A part  of  the  cross- 
bow used  in  bending  it,  moved 
in  a part  called  the  rack. 


My  cross-bow  in  my  hand,  my  gaffle  on 
my  rack, 

To  bend  it  when  I please,  or  when  I please 
to  slack.  Brayt.  Muses'  Elys. 

(2)  v.  To  tease;  to  incommode. 
West. 

(3)  v.  To  chirp,  or  chatter. 

(4)  v.  To  gad  about.  West. 

(5)  s.  A dung-fork.  Somerset. 

(6)  v.  A term  applied  to  ducks 
when  feeding  together  in  the 
mud.  Northampt. 

Gaffet,  I . . , 

_4WT’  >s.  A cock’s  spur. 

GAFFLET,  j r 

Gaffled,  adj.  Silly.  Northampt. 
Gafflock,  s.  A crow-bar.  Derb. 
Gaffs,  s.  Spurs  for  fighting-cocks. 
Gaft,  s.  A sort  of  hook  for  catch- 
ing eels.  Wilts. 

Gafty,  adj.  Suspicious.  Chesh. 
Gag,  v.  (1)  To  nauseate.  Suff. 

(2)  To  gad  about. 
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(3)  To  binder  motion  by  tight- 
ness. Northampt. 

Gagate,  s.  ( Lat .)  An  agate. 

Gage,  (1)  s.  ( A.-N .)  A pledge;  a 
defiance  for  battle. 

(2)  v.  To  pledge ; to  lay  as  a 
wager. 

(3)  s.  A bowl.  Pr.  Parv.  Still 
used  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 

(4)  s.  A measure  of  slate,  a yard 
square. 

(5)  v.  To  harness  a horse.  Bedf. 
Gagement,  s.  An  engagement. 

Wight. 

Gagger,  s.  A nonconformist.  East. 
Gagget,  s.  ( Fr . gigot.)  A leg  of 
mutton.  See  Gigget. 

Gaggle,  v.  To  cackle. 

Gaggles,  s.  The  game  of  nine- 
pins. North. 

Gags,  s.  Children’s  pictures.  Suff. 
Gag-teeth,  s.  Teeth  projecting 
out.  Nomencl. 

Gagy,  adj.  Showery.  Suss. 
Gahusey,  s.  A worsted  short  shirt 
with  sleeves.  East. 

Gaibeseen,  adj.  Gay-looking. 

Now  lykewyse  what  saie  you  to  courtiers? 
These  minion  gaibeseen  gentilmen. 

Sir  Tho.  Chaloner’s  Morice  Enc.,  Q 2,  b. 


Gaignage, s.  {A.-N.)  Profit;  gain. 
Gail,  s.  A tub  used  in  brewing. 
Gail-clear,  a tub  for  wort.  Gail- 
dish , a vessel  used  to  pour  liquor 
into  a bottle.  North. 
Gaillard,g$.  {A.-N.)  Gay;  frisky. 
Gaily,  adj.  Pretty  well  in  health. 
North. 

Gain,  adj.  Near;  convenient;  pro- 
fitable ; easy  ; tolerable;  tractable; 
dexterous  ; expert ; active ; re- 
spectable ; accommodating ; good 
tempered.  Var.  d. 

Gainage,  s.  {A.N.)  Profit. 
Gaincome,  s.  { A.-S .)  Return. 
Gaincope,  v.  To  go  across  a field 
the  nearest  way ; to  meet  with. 
South. 

Some  indeed  there  have  been,  of  a more 
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heroical  strain,  who  striving  to  gaincope 
these  ambages,  by  venturing  on  a new 
discovery,  have  made  their  voyage  in 
half  the  time. 

Comenius’s  Janua  Ling , ed.  1659. 

Gainful,  adj.  Tractable.  YorJcsh. 

You’ll  find  him  gainful , but  be  sure  you 
curb  him, 

And  get  him  fairly,  if  you  can,  t’  his  lodg- 
ing. B.  Fl.  Pilgrim , iv,  4. 

Gaingiving,  s.  A misgiving. 
Gainly,  (1)  adj.  Suitable. 

(2  jadv.  Readily ; easily. 
Gainshire,s.  The  barb  of  a hook. 
Deri). 

Gain-spur,  v.  To  excite  by  the 
prospect  of  gain. 

Sure,  in  the  legend  of  absurdest  fables 
I shbuld.  enroule  most  of  these  admirables ; 
Save  for  the  reverence  of  th’  unstained 
credit 

Of  many  a witnes  where  I yerst  have  read 
it: 

And  saving  that  our  gain-spurr’d  pilots 
finde, 

In  our  dayes,  waters  of  more  wondrous 
kinde.  Du  Bartas. 

Gainstand,  v.  To  withstand. 
Gainstrive,  v.  To  strive  against. 
Gairish.  See  Garish. 

Gairn,  s.  Yarn.  YorJcsh. 

Gait,  (1)  s.  A path,  or  street. 

(2)  s.  Summer  pasturage  for 
cattle  in  a common  field.  North. 

(3)  s.  A gait  of  water  is  two 
buckets  carried  with  a yoke. 

(4)  s.  A goat. 

(5)  s.  A single  sheaf  of  corn. 
North. 

(6)  v.  To  set  up  sheaves  of  corn 
in  wet  weather  to  dry. 

Gait-berde,  s.  Goat’s  beard. 
Gaiting,(1)  adj.  Frolicsome.  Dors. 

(2)  s.  A single  sheaf  of  corn  set 
on  end  to  dry.  North.  See  Gait. 
Gaitre-berrie,  s.  The  berry  of 
the  dog-wood  tree. 

Gakin,  s.  A simpleton.  Glouc. 
Gal,  s.  A girl.  Var.  d. 
Galaganting,  adj.  Large  and 
awkward.  West* 


Galage,  |s,  ( Fr . galloche.)  A 
gallage,  j clog  or  patten,  fas- 
tened with  latchets;  any  coarse 
shoe. 

My  heart-blood  is  nigh  well  from  I feel, 
And  my  galage  grown  fast  to  my  heel. 

Spens.  Shep.  Kal.  Feb.,  243. 

Galantnesse,s.  Fashion  in  dress. 
Galaothe,  s.  A chaplet.  Maun- 
devile,  p.  244. 

Galash,  v.  To  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoe  with  leather. 
YorJcsh. 

Galcar,  s.  An  ale-tub.  YorJcsh. 

G alder,  s.  Vulgar  talk.  East. 
Galdiment,  s.  A great  fright. 
Somerset. 

Gale,  (1)  v.  To  cry;  to  scream. 

(2)  s.  Song ; noise. 

(3)  s.  A castrated  bull.  West. 

(4)  v.  ( A.-S . galan.)  To  sing. 

(5)  s.  Wild  myrtle.  Cumb. 

(6)  s.  (Fr.)  Any  sort  of  excres- 
cence. Line. 

(7)  v.  To  ache  with  cold;  to  fly 
open  with  heat.  North. 

(8)  v.  To  gale  a mine , to  acquire 
the  right  of  working  it.  West. 

(9)  A taunt,  or  gibe. 

(10)  Gaol,  or  prison. 

Litul  Johne  and  Moch  for  sothe 
Toke  the  way  unto  the  gale. 

Cambridge  MS.,  Ybtli  cent. 

Gale-headed,  s.  Stupid.  Devon. 
Galentine,  s.  (Fr.)  Asortof  sauce. 
We  have  in  the  old  cookery  re- 
ceipts for  such  dishes  as  “ lam- 
preys in  galyntyne.” 

Galyntyne.  Take  crustes  of  brede,  and 
grynde  hem  smalle.  Do  thereto  powdor 
of  galyngale,  of  can  el,  gyn  gyves,  and 
salt  it,  Tempre  it  with  vynegar,  and 
drawe  it  up  tlirugh  a straynor,  and 
messe  it  forth.  Forme  of  Cury , p.  25. 

Gales,  s.  Wales. 

Galey,  adj.  Marshy.  Devon. 
Galiard,  adj.  Gay.  See  Gaillard 
Galiardise,  gaiety. 

Galilee,  s.  A church  porch. 
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Galing,  s.  A bruise.  Somerset . 
Galingale,  \s.  (A.-N.)  The 
galangale,  j aromatic  root  of 
the  rush  cyperus , used  as  a drug, 
or  as  a seasoning  for  dishes. 
Galinic,s.  A guinea-fowl.  Cornw. 
Galiot,  s.  ( Fr .)  A small  vessel. 
Galkabaw,  s.  A girl  who  looks 
after  cows.  Suff, 

Gall,  (Fr.)  (1)  s.  A sarcasm,  or 
severe  joke;  a galling  stroke; 
vexation,  or  trouble. 

(2)  v.  To  say  galling,  sarcastic 
things. 

I have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling  at 
this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice. 

Hen.  V,  v,  1. 

(3)  s,  A sore  place ; a fault. 

Stronglie  they  stop  up  al  goon-hole  galls. 

Hey  wood’s  Spider  and  File , 1556. 

(4)  v.  To  frighten.  Somerset. 

(5)  s.  The  oak-apple. 

(6)  s.  A defect  in  a tree.  Suss. 
Gallaces,  s.  Braces.  Yorksh. 
Gallant,  (1)  adj.  Finely  dressed. 

(2)  s.  A person  in  gay  apparel. 
Gallanted,  adj.  Gallant,  well 
dressed. 

Enter  Bubble  gallanted. 

Greene’s  Tu  Quoque. 

Gallas,  s.  The  gallows. 
Galley-bauk,  s.  A beam  in  a 
chimney  to  hang  pot-hooks. 
North. 

Galley-bird,  s.  A woodpecker. 

Suss. 

Galley-crow,  s . A scarecrow. 

Wilts. 

Galley-foist,  s.  A long  barge 
with  oars. 

Because  the  sands  were  bare,  and  water 
low. 

We  rested  there  till  it  two  hours  did  flow : 
And  then  to  travell  went  our  galley  foyst. 
Our  ancker  quickly  weigh’d,  our  sayle  up 
hoyst, 

Where  thirty  miles  we  past,  a mile  from 
shore. 

The  water  two  foot  deepe,  or  little  more. 

Taylor’s  Works , 1630. 


Galley-halfpence,  s. 

These  were  commonly  called  gal  lie  men, 
as  men  that  came  up  in  the  gallies,  who 
brought  up  wines  and  other  merchan- 
dizes, which  they  landed  in  Tliames- 
strete,  at  a place  called  galley-key : they 
had  a certaine  coyne  of  silver  amongst 
themselves,  which  wrere  half-pence  of 
Genoa,  and  were  called  galley -half  pence. 
These  half-pence  were  forbidden  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Henry  1Y,  and  again 
by  parliament  in  the  third  of  Henry  Y, 
by  the  name  of  half-pence  of  Genoa, 
forbidden  to  passe  as  unlawfull  pay- 
ment amongst  the  English  subjects. 
Notwithstanding,  in  my  youth,  I have 
seen  them  passe  currant. 

Stowe’s  Survey  of  London,  1599. 

Galley-nose,  s.  The  figure-head 
of  a ship. 

Gallia n,  adj.  French.  ShaJcesp. 

Galliard,  (Fr.)  (1)  adj.  Gay; 
brisk. 

(2)  s.  A quick  lively  dance,  in- 
troduced into  England  about 
1541. 

Galliardise,  s.  (Fr.)  Exuberant 
gaiety. 

Galliass  (Fr.)  A large  kind  of 
galley. 

Gallibeggar,  s.  A scarecrow. 
South. 

Gallic,  adj.  Bitter  as  gall. 

Gallic-handed,  adj.  Left-handed. 
North. 

Gallier,  s.  (1)  One  who  keeps 
teams  for  hire.  Heref. 

(2)  A fight ; romping.  West. 

Galligant.  See  Gallivanting. 

Galligantus,  s.  An  animal  above 
the  usual  size.  Glouc. 

Gallimation,  s.  (Fr.)  Nonsense. 

Gallimawfrey,  s.  (1)  A dish 
made  of  several  sorts  of  meat 
minced,  or  of  remnants  and 
scraps.  “ A gallimaufrey , une 
fricassee.”  The  French  School- 
master, 1636.  “ 0 Lord,  he 

hath  supped  up  all  the  broth  of 
this  gallimaufry , Seigneur  Dieu, 
il  a hume  tout  le  brou'id  de  ce 
paste  en  pot.”  Ih . The  word  is 
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applied  in  printing  offices  to  any 
• eatables  or  drinkables. 

(2)  Metaphorically,  any  confused 
•medley  of  things. 

Galliment,  s.  Anything  frightful. 
Devon. 

Gallioon,  s.  (Span.)  A small  ship. 

Hyppias  the  Troyan  the  broad  lyter  framed, 

The  Cyrenens  the  hoy,  which  some  more 
fine, 

The  gallioon  call : with  barks  the  Cyprians 
tamed 

The  rude  sea-rovers,  cockboates  (some 
divine).  Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 


Gallivanting,  s.  Rustic  gallant- 
ing. 

Galloc,  s.  The  plant  comfrey. 

Gallock-hand,  s.  The  left  hand. 
Yorksh. 

Galloped-beer,  s.  Poor  beer  for 
immediate  use.  East. 

Gallopin,  s.  A scullion  or  under- 
cook. 

Gallow,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  frighten. 

Galloway,  s.  A horse  under  fifteen 
hands  high ; a hackney.  North. 

Gallow-clapper,  s.  A very  wild 
youth. 

Gallowglass,  s.  (1)  A sort  of 
Irish  foot-soldier. 

(2)  A heavy  axe  used  by  the 
gallowglasses. 

Gallows,  adv.  Very.  Var.  d. 

Gallow-tree,  s.  The  gallows. 

Galls,  s.  Springs  or  w7et  places  in 
a field  ; bare  places  in  a crop. 

Gally,  (1)  v.  To  frighten;  to 
taunt ; to  hurry.  West. 

(2)  adj.  Wet;  moist;  applied  to 
land. 

Gally-bird,  s . The  woodpecker. 
Sussex. 

Gally-gaskins,  1 , 

s.  Wide  loose 

gally-breeches, 

I trousers. 

GALLY-SLOPS,  J 

Gally-gun,  s.  A sort  of  culverin. 

Gally-team,  s.  A team  kept  for 
hire.  West. 

Gally-tiles,  s.  Small  square  tiles. 

Gally-traps,  s.  Any  unbecoming 
ornaments.  Glouc . 


Galoche,  s.  See  Galage. 

Galore,  s.  Plenty  (from  the  Irish). 
Galpe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  yawn ; to 
belch. 

Galt,  (1)  s.  A boar  pig. 

(2)  s.  Clay.  Suffolk. 

(3)  v.  To  rub,  or  gall. 

Galver,  v.  To  throb,  or  move 

quickly.  East. 

Galwes,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  gallows. 
Gam,  v.  To  mock.  North. 
Gamashes,  1 s.  A sort  of  loose 
gambadoes,  l drawers  or  stock- 
gamogins,  J ings  worn  outside 
the  legs  over  the  other  clothing  ; 
cases  of  leather  to  protect  the 
shoes  and  stockings  from  the  dirt 
when  on  horseback ; gaiters. 

Daccus  is  all  bedawb’d  with  golden  lace. 
Hose,  doublet,  jerkin  ; and  gamashes  too. 

Davies , Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

Gamawdled,^.  Half  tipsy.  Line. 
Gamba,  s. 

Some  likewise  there  affect  the  gamla  with 
the  voice, 

To  shew  that  England  could  varietie  afford. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  4. 

Gambaude,  s.  (A.-N.)  A gambol. 
Gambeson,  s.  (A.-N.)  A stiff  coat, 
worn  under  the  armour,  and 
descending  to  the  middle  of  the 
thighs ; a similar  though  less 
substantial  habit  worn  by  women 
to  improve  their  figure. 

Gamble,  s.  (1)  A leg.  Somerset. 

(2)  A butcher’s  staff. 

Gambone,  s.  A gammon.  Skelton. 
Gambrel,  (Ital.)  (1)  s.  A piece  of 
wood  used  by  butchers  for  ex- 
panding a slaughtered  animal. 

(2)  s.  The  leg  of  a horse. 

(3)  v.  To  tie  by  the  leg. 

(4)  s.  A cart  with  rails.  Heref. 
Game,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Pleasure; 

sport.  Gameliche,  joyfully,  play- 
fully. 

(2)  A rabbit-w^arren. 

Parkes  of  fallow  deere,  and  games  of 
graie  conies,  it  maintained!  many,  the 
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one  for  pleasure,  and  the  other  for  pro- 
fit. Lambard’s  Perambulation,  1596. 

Gameboys,  s.  Gambles;  sports. 

Gameling,  adj.  Romping  about. 
Suss. 

Gamene,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Game. 

Gamester,  s.  A dissolute  or  de- 
bauched person  of  either  sex. 

’Tis  a catalogue 

Of  all  the  gamesters  in  the  court  and  city, 

Which  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what 
gallant 

Sports  with  that  merchant’s  wife. 

B.  Sr  Fl.  False  One , i,  1. 

She’s  impudent,  my  lord, 

And  was  a common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Shakes p.,  All’s  Well,  v,  3. 

Gammalkin,  s.  An  awkward  ram- 
bling fellow.  North.  S eeGamoc/c. 

Gammer,  (1)  s.  An  old  wife;  a 
grandmother.  See  Gaffer . Gam - 
mer-stang , a rude  girl. 

(2)  v.  To  idle. 

Gammerei.,  s.  The  small  of  the 
leg.  Devon. 

Gammet,  \ s.  Sport;  fun;  game- 
gammot,  J someness ; banter  ; a 
trick  put  upon  a person.  Gam- 
mets , whims,  fancies.  Var.  d. 

Gammicking,$.  Gossiping.  Essex. 

Gammon,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Sport;  non- 
sense. Var.  d. 

Gammouthe,  s.  The  gamut.  Palsg. 

Gamock, s.  Silly  sport.  To  gamock, 
to  romp  or  play  practical  jokes; 
to  go  feasting  and  frollicking  from 
place  to  place.  Shropsh. 

Gamy,  adj.  Sticky.  Hants. 

Gan,  (1)  pret.  t.  Began. 

(2)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
mouth. 

(3)  pret.  t.  of  give. 

Ganch,  v.  ( Ital .)  To  punish  by 
suspending  a criminal  on  a hook. 

Their  formes  of  putting  to  death  (be- 
sides such  as  are  common  els-where) 
are  impaling  upon  stakes,  gancliing , 
which  is  to  be  let  fall  from  on  high  upon 
hookes,  and  there  to  hang  untill  they 
die  by  the  anguish  of  their  wounds,  or 
more  miserable  famine.  Sandy  s’  Travels. 


Gander,  v.  To  ramble  about  with 
out  object.  East. 

Gandergoose,  s.  Ragwort. 
Gander-month,  s.  The  month  in 
which  a man’s  wife  is  confined. 
Gander-mooner,  one  who  acts 
the  gallant  at  that  season.  To  go 
a gandering , to  gallant  during 
this  season.  Var.  d. 
Gandernoped,  adj.  Thoughtless; 
Giddy.  West. 

Gandy,  adj.  Idly  disposed.  Shropsh. 
Gane,  (1)  v.  To  yawn. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Gone  ; went.  North. 
Gane-fish,s.  Ahornbeak.  Somers. 

Acus,  aculeat.us,  Plin.,  pcu/dg  fie\6vr), 
a.p\evvr)s-,  Esguille,  orphie;  a horne- 
becke,  snacotfislie,  gayiejishe,  piperfishe, 
hornefislie,  apud  Cimbros  dicitur,  ro- 
bins apud  Saxones.  Nomenclator. 

Gang,  ( A.-S .)  (1)  v.  To  go.  Still 
used  in  the  North.  Ganger,  a 
good  goer.  North. 

(2)  s.  A set,  or  company.  Var.  d. 

(3)  s.  A set  of  calf’s  feet.  North- 
amp  t. 

Gang-boose,  s.  The  passage  from 
a cow-house  to  the  barn.  North. 
Gang-days,  s.  Rogation  week. 
Gangeral,  s.  A vagrant.  North . 
Ganging-gear,  s.  The  machinery 
of  a mill. 

Gangings-on,  s . Proceedings. 

North. 

Gangle,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  make  a 
noise. 

Gangling,  adj.  Tall  and  slender  in  # 
proportion  to  the  bulk,  so  as  not 
to  support  itself  well.  Applied 
to  vegetable  productions.  Warw . 
Gangrel,  s.  (1)  A tall  ill-made 
fellow. 

(2)  A lazy  lout. 

Gangril,  s.  A toad.  North. 
Gangsman,  s.  One  who  has  the 
oversight  and  payment  of  a gang 
or  number  of  excavators.  Line. 
Gang-teeth,  s.  Teeth  which 
project  out  of  the  mouth  in 
animals. 
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Gang-tide,  s.  Rogation  week. 

At  fasts-eve  pass-puffes;  gang-tide  gaites 
did  alie  masses  bring. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

Gang-way,  s.  A passage. 
Gang-week,  s.  Rogation  week. 
Ganner,  s.  A gander.  Var.  d. 
Ganner-heap,  s.  A dunce.  South. 
Ganning,  s.  The  barking  of  foxes. 
Gannok,  s.  A standard. 
Gannoker,  s.  A tavern-keeper. 
Ganny,  s.  A turkey.  Devon. 
Ganny-wedge,  s.  A wooden  wedge 
for  splitting  timber.  West. 
Ganse,  (1)  s.  Merriment.  Suss. 

(2)  adj.  Thin ; slender.  Kent. 
Gant,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A gander. 

(2)  s.  The  gannet,  a Cornish 
bird. 

(o)  v.  To  yawn.  North. 

(4)  adj.  Scanty. 

(5)  adj.  Hearty;  well.  North. 

(6)  s.  A village  wake.  East. 
Gantree,  \ s.  A stand  for  barrels. 

gantril,  J North. 

Ganty,  adj.  (1)  Frolicsome.  Suss. 

(2)  Lean.  East. 

Ganzas,  s.  (Span.)  Geese. 

Gaowe,  v.  To  chide.  Exmoor. 

Gap,  v.  To  notch  ; to  jag.  South. 
Gape-seed,  s.  A ludicrous  term 
for  any  sight.  He  was  looking 
for  a little  gape-seed , i.e.  looking 
about  for  any  sight  or  idle  en- 
tainment.  North.  A strange 
sight  is  called  a gape's  nest  in 
Devon. 

' Gapesing,  s.  Sight-seeing.  Var.  d. 
Gapesnatch,  s.  A fool.  Glouc. 
Gape-stick,  s.  (1)  A large  wooden 
spoon.  East. 

(2)  An  awkward  country  clown. 
Norf. 

Gar,  v.  To  make ; to  compel. 
Garatwist,  adv.  Awry.  Suss. 
Garb,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A sheaf  of  corn. 
Garbash,  s.  Garbage.  Florio. 
Garbeller,  s.  A person  employed 
to  examine  spices,  drugs,  &c.,  to 
find  out  impurities,  or  garbles . 

2 


Garb-feathers,  s.  The  feathers 
under  a hawk’s  bill. 

Garboil,  s.  A commotion,  or  up- 
roar. 

Garcil,  s.  Underwood.  North. 

Garglive,  s.  Agrimony. 

Gard,  s.  ( Fr .)  A facing,  or  trim- 
ming to  a dress. 

Garde,  pret.  t.  Made. 

Gardebrace,  s.  (A.-N.)  Armour 
for  the  arm. 

Gardeen,  s.  A guardian.  Suffolk. 

Gardees,  s.  Guardians. 

Gardemanger,  s.  (Fr.)  A cup- 
board. 

Garden,  v.  To  put  a hawk  on  a 
piece  of  turf. 

Garden-ginger,  s.  Cayenne  pep- 
per. 

Garden-house,  s.  A summer- 
house. Garden-pot , a watering 
pot. 

Garden-warbler,  s.  The  black- 
cap, motacilla  atricapilla  of  Linn. 

Garderobe,  s.(A.-N.)  (1)  A ward- 
robe. 

(2)  The  necessary  offices  in  a 
castle  or  palace. 

(3)  A cloak  or  cover  over  the 
dress.  “ Savegard , garderobe.” 
French  Alphabet , 1615. 

Gardeviance,  s.  (Fr.)  A chest, 
or  pannier;  a bag  for  meat. 

Gardwyne,  s.  (A.-N.)  A reward. 

Gifene  us  gersoms  and  <solde, 

And  gardwynes  many, 

Grewhoundes  and  grett  horse. 

And  alkyne  gammes. 

Morte  Arthure. 

Gardiance,  s.  Defence,  guarding. 

I got  it  nobly  in  the  kings  defence,  and 
in  the  guardiance  of  my  faire  queenes 
right.  Chapman's  Sum.  Lay's  Mirth. 

Gardine,  s. 

He  not  onely  thanked  the  capitames, 
and  praised  the  citezens  for  their  as- 
sured fidelitie  and  good  will  toward e 
their  kynge  and  sovereigne  lorde,  but 
also  extolled  their  gardines  and  manly 
doynges  above  the  starves. 

Hall,  Henry  VI,  fol.  30. 
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Gare,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  make  or 
cause.  Pret.  t.,  garde  and  garte. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Ready. 

He  bad  hys  men  maken  hem  3 are , 
Unto  Londone  wolde  he  fare, 

To  speke  with  the  kynge. 

Romance  of  Athels ton. 

(3)  5.  (A.-S.)  A dart. 

(4)  s.  Gear ; accoutrements. 
West. 

(5)  s.  Coarse  wool. 

G are-brained,#^’.  Giddy.  South. 
Gare-locks,  s.  The  gaffles  of  a 
cock.  Chesh. 

Garett,  s.  A watch-tower ; a 
room  at  the  top  of  a house  or 
tower. 

Garfangyl,  s.  An  eel-spear.  Pr. 
Parv. 

Garfish,  s.  The  sea-needle. 
Garfits,  s.  Garbage.  North. 
Gargate,  s.  The  throat. 

Gargel,  \s.  (A.-N.  gargoyle.) 
gargyle,  j A projecting  spout  of 
a gutter  in  a building. 

Garget,  s.  A disease  in  cows  af- 
fecting the  udder.  East. 
Gargiloun,  s.  (A.-N.)  Part  of  the 
numbles  of  a deer. 

Gargle,  v.  To  warble. 

Gargoun,  s.  (A.-N.)  Language; 
jargon. 

Gargut,  s.  A disease  incident  to 
calves ; a kind  of  murrain.  Norf. 
Gargut-rqot,s.  Bear’s-foot.  Norf. 
Garish,  adj.  (A.-S.)  (1)  Fine  ; 
splendid  ; showy,  especially  in 
dress. 

Not  being  contented  with  that,  thou 
byndest  mee  wytli  garishe  bandes,  one 
while  of  one  colour,  and  another  while 
of  another,  and  sometyme  with  many 
coloures  at  once,  as  if  I were  mad : 
howe  is  it  possible  to  suffer  so  many 
chaunges  ? 

Dial,  between  the  Cap  and  the  Head , 1565. 

The  second  leafe  of  this  lilly  hath  en- 
graven in  it,  Asperitas  vestitus,  that  is, 
coarseness  and  plainenesse  of  apparrell : 
for  garish  and  fantasticall  cloathes  are 
6peechlesse  reporters  of  wanton  mindes. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 


(2)  Frightened;  very  wild  ; silly. 
Var.  d. 

Garisoun,  (A.-N.)  To  heal. 
(2)  s.  A reward. 

Garland,  s.  (1)  The  ring  in  a tar- 
get in  which  the  prick  was  set. 
(2)  A small  collection  of  ballads. 
Garle,#.  To  spoil  butter  in  making 
by  handling  it  with  hot  hands. 
East. 

Garled,  adj . Streaked  ; spotted  ; 

applied  to  animals. 
Garlic-eater,  s.  A stinking  fel- 
low'. South. 

Garlong,  s.  A garland. 

Garn,  s.  (1)  A garden;  a garner. 
South. 

(2)  Yarn.  North. 

Garnade,  s.  A dish  in  ancient 
cookery,  of  which  an  account 
wdll  be  found  in  Ord.  and  Reg., 
p.  465. 

Garnarde,  s.  Wine  of  Granada. 
Garnement,  s.  (A.-N.)  A gar- 
ment. 

Garner,  s.  A granary ; a store- 
room. 

Garnetour,  s.  (A.-N.)  Provisions. 
Garnett,  s.  (1)  The  pomegranate. 

(2)  ( Ital .)  A sort  of  firework. 

(3)  A sort  of  hinge. 

Garnish,  s:  (A.-N.)  (1)  A table- 

service,  consisting  generally  of 
sets  of  twelve  dishes,  saucers,  &c. 
To  garnish , to  set  the  dishes  on 
the  table. 

(2)  The  fees  paid  by  a prisoner 
on  entering  the  jail. 

Garnishee,  s.  One  who  holds  in 
his  hand  something  disputed, 
until  the  claim  is  decided. 
Garnison,  s.  (A.-N.)  A garrison. 
Garniture,  s.  An  article  of  dress 
fashionable  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century. 

Besides,  every  good  man  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  principle  among  you, 
that  you  can  be  in  love  with  nothing 
but  yourselves,  and  may  be  jealous  of 
his  wife,  when  indeed  you  come  inno- 
cently to  take  a view  of  your  persons 
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from  head  to  feet  in  the  great  glass, 
comb  out  your  periwig,  shake  your 
garnitures , and  be  gone. 

Sedley,  Mulberry  Garden , 1668. 

Besides,  the  two  garnitures  he  brought 
out  of  France  are  soil’d.  Ib. 

Was  it  the  merit  of  his  fashionable 
impudence,  the  briskness  of  his  noise, 
the  wit  of  his  laugh,  his  judgment  or 
fancy  in  his  garniture? 

11  ycherley , Tlain-dealer,  1677. 

Garn-windle,  s.  A reel  to  wind 
yarn  upon.  North. 

Garnwyn,  s.  A reel.  Nominate. 
Garrack,  adj.  Awkward.  Cumb. 
G ARRANT,  1 s A 1(H 
GARON,  J & & 

Garray,  s.  Troops ; array. 

Garre,  v.  (1)  To  work  ; to  expel. 
North.  See  Gare. 

(2)  To  chirp,  or  chatter. 
Garret,  s.  The  head.  Var.  d. 
Garretted,  adj.  Having  small 
splinters  of  stone  inserted  in  the 
joints  of  masonry. 
Garron-nails,  s.  Large  spike- 
nails.  North. 

Garry-ho,  s.  Loose  improper 
language.  Northampt. 

Gars,  s.  {. A.-S .)  Grass.  Gar  sing, 
a pasture.  North. 

Garsh,  s.  A notch. 

Garsing,  s.  An  old  method  of 
bleeding  by  pricking  the  skin 
with  a lancet. 

Garsom,s.  Earnest  money.  North. 
Garson,  s.  {A.-N.)  A youth  ; a 
page. 

Gart ,pret.  t.  of  gare.  Made. 
Garten,  s.  (1)  A garter.  North. 

(2)  Corn  in  the  sheaf.  Durham. 
Garth,  s.  {A.-S.)  (1)  A yard;  a 
small  inclosure  adjoining  a 
house ; a garden ; a warren. 
Garthecresse , garden  cress. 

North. 

(2)  A hoop,  or  band.  North. 
Gartle-headed,^*.  Thoughtless. 
East. 

Gartless,  adj.  Heedless.  East. 


Gascoines,  s.  Gally-gaskins. 
Gase,  (1)  s . A goose. 

(2 ) pres.  t.  Goes. 

Gase-hound,  s.  A kind  of  hound 
valued  for  its  excellent  sight. 
Gashful,  adj.  Ghastly.  East. 
Gask-heifer,  s.  A young  beast, 
which  has  taken  the  bull,  but  is 
not  yet  in  calf.  Norf. 

Gaskin,  A horse’s  thighs. 

GASCOYN,  J W b 

Nay,  more,  in  my  conscience,  he  has  a 
horse  that  shall  be  nameless,  the  sight 
of  whose  gaskins  does  more  please  his 
eyes  than  if  he  beheld  the  thighs  of  a 
second  Rosamond. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

(2)  A gally-gaskin. 

Gast,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  A ghost;  spirit; 
breath. 

(2)  v.  To  frighten  ; to  be  fright- 
ened. 

Gast-bird,  s.  A single  partridge 
in  the  shooting  season.  Suffolk. 
Gast-cow,  s.  A cow  which  does 
not  produce  a calf  in  the  season. 
East. 

Gaster,  v.  To  frighten.  Essex. 

Ga  stern,  adj.  Frightened.  Leic. 
Gastful,  adj.  Frightful.  Palsg. 
Gastne,  s.  An  apparition. 
Gastness,  s.  {A.-S.)  Ghastliness. 
Gastoyne,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A solitude. 
Gat,  s.  (1)  A goat. 

(2)  An  opening.  East. 
Gatchel,  s.  The  mouth.  Somerset. 
Gate,  s.  {A.-S.)  (1)  A street,  or 
road.  “ Go  thi  gate,”  go  thy 
way. 

(2)  Gates,  along  the  Kentish 
coast,  are  waggon-tracks  where 
the  cliff,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height,  is  cut  down  in  a kind  of 
trench  broad  enough  for  a wag- 
gon, and  thus  forms  a gradual 
ascent  from  the  beach  to  the 
high  land  above.  They  are 
chiefly  used  for  drawing  sea-weed 
to  rot  with  other  refuse  as 
manure,  and  the  crops  of  the 
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Isle  of  Thanet  owe  much  to  this 
source. 

(3)  A farm -yard.  South . 

(4)  Manner;  fashion.  Other 
gates , in  another  manner. 

Gate-door,  s.  The  street  door. 
Gate-down,  s.  A going  down. 
Gatel,  s.  For  Catel,  goods.  Beves 
of  Hamtoun,  p.  129. 
Gate-penny,  s.  A tribute  for  leave 
to  pass  through  gates. 
Gate-post-bargain,  s.  When 
the  money  is  paid  on  the  gate- 
post before  tbe  stock  sold  leave 
the  field.  North. 

Gate-room,  s.  A paddock. 
Gaterow,  s.  A street,  or  lane. 

I saw  erewhile  here  in  our  gaterow  a 
poore  maid  lamenting  for  her  mother 
that  was  dead.  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

A certain  woman came  from 

Andros,  now  three  yeares  since,  to  dwell 
here  in  our  neighbourhood  or  gate-row. 

Ib. 

Gate-schadylle,  s . The  division 
of  a road.  Pr.  P. 

Gate-shord,  s.  A gate-way. 
Somerset. 

Gate-ward,  s.  (A.-S.)  A porter. 
Gather,  (1)  s.  An  animal’s  pluck. 
See  Gaddre. 

(2)  v.  To  glean.  Somerset. 
Gatherer,  s.  The  money-taker  at 
a theatre.  Alleyn  Papers. 
Gatherers,  s.  The  teeth  of  a 
horse  by  which  he  draws  in  his 
food. 

Gathering,  s.  Raking  mown  hay 
or  corn  into  cocks  or  rows. 
Gathering-tub,  s.  A tub  used  in 
brewing. 

Gatless,  adj.  Heedless.  East . 
Gattards,  adv . Gatewards.  Leic. 
Gatteram,  s.  A green  lane.  Line. 
Gatter-bush,  \ s.  The  wild  gelder- 

GATTRIDGE,  J TOSe. 

Gattleheaded,  adj.  Forgetful. 
Cumb. 

Gat-tothed,  adj.  Having  teeth 
projecting  out. 


Gaubert,  s.  An  iron  rack  for  a 
chimney.  Chesh. 

Gauby,  s.  A lout.  Derb. 
Gauchar,  s.  Vexation.  Pol.  Sorias, 
p.  318. 

Gaucy,  adj.  Fat  and  comely. 
North. 

Gaud,  (1)  s.  A toy,  or  piece  of 
finery.  Gauded,  adorned. 

(2)  s.  A jest,  or  trick  ; a jolli- 
fication. 

(3)  s.  Habit;  fashion.  Yorksh. 

(4)  v.  To  sport. 

Gaudees,  s.  The  larger  beads  in  a 
bead-roll. 

Gaudery,  s.  Finery. 

Gaudy,  (1)  adj.  Gay;  festive; 
flattering.  Gaudy-day , a feast 
day. 

I have  good  cause  to  set  the  cocke  on 
the  hope,  and  make  gaudye  chere. 

Palsgrave’s  Acolastus , 1540. 

And,  Phedria,  thinkest  thou  mee  to  be 
so  undiscreet  and  foolish,  that  thou 
canst  deceive  me  with  gawdie  tearms, 
and  so  lead  mine  away  for  nothing. 

Terence  in  English , 1641. 

(2)  s.  Gaiety. 

Gaudy-day,  s.  A showery  day 
with  gleams  of  sunshine.  North- 
ampt. 

Gaudy-fat,  adj.  Excessively  fat, 
a term  applied  solely  to  butcher’s 
meat.  North. 

Gaudy-green,  s.  Light  green. 
Gauf,  v.  To  go  off.  Somerset. 
Gaughling,  adj.  Tall  and  slender. 
Warw. 

Gauk,  v.  To  stare  vacantly.  North. 
Gauk-handed,  adj.  Left-handed. 
Craven. 

Gauky,  adj.  Clownish  ; awkward. 
Gaul,  s.  A large  wooden  lever. 
Lane. 

Gauldring.  Drawling.  Somerset. 
Gauls,  s.  Void  spaces  in  coppices. 
Essex. 

Gault,  s.  Blue  clay.  Var.  d. 
Gaum,  v.  (1)  To  understand;  to 
distinguish ; to  consider. 
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(2)  To  fear. 

(3)  To  handle  improperly.  North. 

(4)  To  smear,  or  maul. 

Gaumed,  adj.  Soiled,  grimed,  or 

made  filthy.  “His  hands  were 
gaumed  all  over.”  Warw. 
Gaumless,  adj.  (1)  Half  silly. 
North. 

(2)  Frozen,  as  the  fingers. 
Gaumy,  adj.  Sticky.  Northampt. 
Gaun,  (1)  s.  A gallon  measure. 
Far.  d. 

(2)  Going;  given.  North. 

(3)  Staring  vacantly.  Northampt. 
Gaunce,  (1)  v.  To  prance  a horse. 

(2)  adj.  Gaunt. 

Gaunsel,  s.  A sort  of  sauce 
formerly  eaten  with  geese,  made 
of  flour  and  milk,  and  coloured 
with  saffron. 

Gaunt,  adj.  Reduced  in  strength. 
Leic. 

Gauntry,  s.  A wooden  frame  for 
casks. 

Gaunty,  adj.  Luxuriant.  North- 
ampt. 

Gaup,  (1)  v.  To  gape,  or  stare. 
Far.  d. 

(2)  s.  Noisy  talk.  Derby. 

(3)  v.  To  stretch  the  limbs 
nervously. 

Gaupen,  s.  Two  handfuls ; an  im- 
moderate quantity.  North. 
Gaups,  s.  A simpleton.  South. 
Gaure,  v.  (1)  To  stare. 

(2)  To  cry  out. 

Gaury,  adj.  Healthy;  exuberant. 
Northampt. 

Gauster,  v.  To  laugh  loudly ; to 
swagger.  Craven. 

Gauve,  v.  To  stare  rudely.  North. 
Gauvison,  s.  A simpleton.  North. 
Gauvy,  s.  A dunce. 

Gaveg,  s.  A gage,  or  pledge. 
Gavel,  (1)  s.  A sheaf  of  com  be- 
fore it  is  tied  up.  East . 

(2)  s.  The  gable. 

(3)  v.  To  stare  vacantly.  Cumb. 

(4)  s.  Usury.  Gaveler , a usurer. 
In  tkise  heste  is  vorbode  roberie,thiefthe, 


stale,  and  gavel,  and  bargayn  with 
othren  vor  bis  ojen  to  habbe. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt>  p.  y. 

Gavelok,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A spear, 
or  javelin. 

Donax,  come  thou  hither  into  the  midst 
of  the  host  with  thy  gaveloclce. 

Terence  in  English , 1641. 

(2)  A crow-bar.  North. 

Gaver,  s.  The  sea  cray-fish. 
Cornw. 

Gaver-hale,  s.  The  jack-snipe. 
Devon. 

Gavy,  s.  A silly  person,  or  half 
idiot.  Warw. 

Gaw,  s.  (1)  A boat-pole. 

(2)  A stripe.  South. 

Gawcum,  s.  A simpleton.  So- 
merset. 

Gawfin,  s.  A clownish  fellow 
Chesh. 

Gawish,  adj.  Gay. 

Gawk,  (1)  s.  A cuckoo. 

(2)  adj.  Awkward.  Far.  d. 

(3)  s.  A fool.  North. 

(4)  s.  A cuckold. 

(5)  v.  To  hawk  and  spit.  Devon. 
Gawk-a-mouth,  s.  A gaping  fool. 

Devon. 

Gawkshaw,  s.  A left-handed  man. 
Yorksh. 

Gawl,  s.  Gold.  Somerset. 

Gawle,  v.  To  cry  out.  See  Gale. 
Gawley,  s.  A blockhead.  Warw. 
and  Leic. 

Gawm,  v.  To  look  idly  about. 

Essex. 

Gawmin,  adj.  Stupid.  North. 
Gawne ,pret.  t.  Gave.  Essex. 
Gawney,  s.  A simpleton.  Wilts. 
Gawn-pail,  s.  A pail  with  the 
handle  on  one  side.  Glouc. 
Gawt,  s.  The  channel  to  convey 
water  from  a water-wheel.  Lane . 
Gay,  (1)  s.  A print,  or  picture. 
Still  used  in  Essex. 

Look  upon  precepts  in  emblems,  as 
they  do  upon  gays  and  pictures. 

E Estrange, 
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I must  needs  own  Jacob  Ton  son’s 
ingenuity  to  be  greater  than  the  trans- 
lators, who  in  the  inscription  to  the 
fine  gay , in  the  front  of  the  book,  calls 
it  very  honestly,  Dryden’s  Virgil. 

Milbourne’s  Notes  on  Dryd. 

(2)  s.  A gay  person.  Gawayne. 

(3)  adj.  Quick  ; fast.  Var.  d. 

(4)  adj.  Tolerable ; considerable. 
North. 

(5)  s.  The  noon  or  morning. 
North. 

(6)  A small  rut  in  a path.  Line. 

(7)  A gay  bit , a tolerable  piece, 
a good  while.  Westmorel. 

Gay-cards,  s.  Court  cards.  Suffolk. 
Gay-floor,  s.  In  the  coal-pits  at 
Wednesbury  in  Staffordshire,  the 
third  parting  or  laming  in  the 
body  of  the  coal  is  called  the 
gay -floor  ft  wo  foot  thick.  Kennett. 
Gayle,  s.  A gaol. 

Gayly,  adj.  Tolerable ; quite  well. 
Westmorel. 

Gayne,  v.  (1)  To  gainsay. 

(2)  To  avail. 

Gaynesse,  s.  Gaiety. 

Gayneste,  adj.  Readiest;  nearest. 

At  the  gayneste ,at  random.  Palsy. 
Gaynpayne,  s.  The  sword  used 
at  tournaments. 

Gayn-stie,  s.  The  highway. 
Gay-pole,  s.  A beam  placed  across 
the  interior  of  a chimney  to  hold 
the  hangers  for  the  kettles. 
Shropsh. 

Gayshen,  s.  A simpleton.  Cumb. 
Gayspand  , pret.  a.  Gasping? 

Grisely  gayspand 

With  grucchande  lotes.  Morte  Arthur e. 

Gaystyn,  v.  To  lodge.  Gawayne. 
Gazel,  s.  The  black  currant.  Kent. 

Also,  the  wild  plum. 

Gazet,  s.  A small  Venetian  coin 
of  the  value  of  three  farthings ; 
it  was  the  original  price  of  a 
newspaper,  whence  the  now  cur- 
rent name  of  Gazette. 

What  monstrous  and  most  painful  cir- 
cumstance 


Is  here  to  get  some  three  or  four  gazets, 
Some  three-pence  in  the  whole,  for  that 
’twill  come  to.  B.  Jons.,  Fox,  ii,  2 , 

Ge,  v.  To  go,  addressed  to  horses. 
In  Derbyshire,  the  following  is 
the  Hounhym  dialect : “ Geet 
straight  forward — Height , to  the 
right — HaUf  to  the  left — Come 
ither , to  the  driver — Woep,  halt. 
Sometimes  all  the  terms  are  used 
in  a breath  ; an  emphasis  being 
laid  on  that  command  which  re- 
quired obedience.” 

Geal,  s.  The  hole  through  which 
the  metal,  &c.,  is  poured  into  a 
mould. 

Geale,  v.  ( Fr .)  To  freeze,  or 
become  jelly. 

It  forms  little  grains  or  seeds  within  it, 
which  cleave  to  its  sides,  then  grow 
hard,  and  geal,  as  it  were. 

Farthenia  Sacra. 

Grall,  v.  To  grieve.  Nor  thumb. 
Gean,  s.  The  wild  cherry.  Var.  d. 
Geance,  s.  A jaunt,  or  errand. 
Geand,  1 S'  (A.-N.)  A giant. 

GEAUNT,  J v / O 
Geant,  s.  A jay. 

Geany,  adj.  Profitable.  Tusser. 
Gear,  (1)  s.  Any  kind  of  moveable 
property ; business  in  general ; 
subject,  or  matter. 

lie  tell  her  such  a tale  for  this  geare, 
that  she  shall  not  be  well  pleased  with 
some  of  you.  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

(2)  v.  To  dress. 

(3)  s.  A worthless  thing  or 
person.  Gearment,  rubbish. 
Yorksh. 

Gearing-rails,  s.  The  ladder- 
like rails  at  the  side  of  a cart. 
Northampt. 

Gears,  s.  Horse  trappings. 
Gearum,  adv.  Out  of  order.  Lane. 
Gfason,  adj.  Scarce ; rare.  See 
Geson. 

Fayre  is  thy  face,  and  lovely  are  thy  lookes. 
Rich  be  thy  robes,  and  geason  to  be  had. 
Turberville’s  Epit.  fSonnettcs,  1569. 
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Geast,  (l)s.  A joist,  or  cross-beam. 

Ye  the  geastes  and  dorecbekes  moved  at 
their  cryinge. 

Tindall's  jr  Cranmer’s  Bibles,  6 Isaiah. 

(2)  part.  p.  Guessed. 

Geat,  s.  (1)  Jet. 

(2)  The  hole  through  which 
melted  metal  is  poured  into  a 
mould.  MS.  Lansd.,  1033. 

(3)  Pace.  Northumb. 

Geay,  (1)  s.  A jay. 

(2)  v.  To  go. 

Geb,  v.  To  turn  up  the  eyes ; to 
sneer.  North. 

Geck,  (1)  s.  A dupe ; a fool. 

(2)  v.  To  dupe. 

(3)  s.  Scorn  ; derision.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  toss  the  head  scorn- 
fully. 

Geckdor,  s.  Goose-grass. 

Ged,  (1)  adj.  Dead.  Derbysh. 

(2)  s.  A pike.  Northumb. 
Geddede,  adj.  { A.-S .)  Dead. 
Geddis,  s.  Goods. 

G&w,  pret.  t.  Went. 

Gedelynge,  s.  A vagabond.  See 
Gadling. 

Geder,  v.  To  gather. 

Ged-wand,  s.  A goad.  North. 
Gee,  (1)  v.  To  give;  to  thaw. 
Far.  d.  Geed , gave ; geen,  given. 
Nor  th. 

(2 ) v.  To  agree ; to  suit.  Far.  d. 

(3)  s.  An  affront ; obstinacy. 
North. 

Geeal,  adj.  Clear.  Yorksh. 
Gee-brid,  s.  The  jay.  Leic. 

Geed,  pret.  t.  Went.  Norf. 
Geeme,  v.  To  give  suck.  “ yeeme 
or  ^eve  soke,  lacto .”  Huloet. 
Geering,  s.  The  ladders  and  side- 
rails  of  a waggon.  Midland  C. 
Gees,  s.  A hawk’s  jesses. 

Geese,  s.  A horse’s  girth.  Devon. 
Geet,  s.  (1)  Jet. 

(2)  Goats. 

Geeten,  v.  To  say  ye,  or  you,  in- 
stead of  thou,  to  a person. 

“ ieetyne  or  sey  3ee,  voso.”  Huloet. 
Geff,  adj.  Deaf.  Far.  d. 


Geg,  v.  To  walk  carelessly.  North. 
Geggin,  s.  A small  tub.  North. 
Gehezie-cheese,  s.  Very  poor 
cheese,  made  of  half-skimmed 
milk.  East. 

Geitlesse,  adj.  Without  booty. 
Morte  Arthure. 

Geke,  s.  A cuckoo.  See  Gowk. 
Geld,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  castrate ; 
but  anciently  used  also  for  the 
operation  by  which  females  are 
rendered  barren.  Antigonus,  in 
the  Winter’s  Tale,  act  ii,  threatens 
to  geld  his  three  daughters. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  off  the  tops  of  ant- 
hills, and  throw  the  inside  over 
the  land.  Herefordsh. 

(3)  v.  To  cleanse  wheat. 

(4)  s.  {A.-S.)  A tax.  North. 
Gelding,  s.  A eunuch. 

Gele,  \s.  {A.-N.)  Jelly.  Ge- 
geliffes,  / tide,  made  into  a jelly. 
Gell,  (1)  v.  To  split.  North. 

(2)  s.  A large  quantity.  Warw. 
Gelmyd,  pret.  t.  Glittered.  Reliq. 
Ant.,  i,  77. 

Gelofer.  See  Gillofers. 

Gelp,  s.  Thin  insipid  liquor.  Yorksh. 
Gelpe,  v.  To  boast.  Nominate , MS. 
Gelt,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  Money. 

(2)  adj.  Barren,  or  impotent. 
Yorksh.  From  geld. 

Geltif,  adj.  Guilty. 

Gemean,  adj.  Common ; vulgar. 
Yorksh. 

Geme-feders,  s.  The  feathers 
covering  a hawk’s  tail. 

Gemel,  s.  {A.-N.)  A twin,  or  pair. 

Gemels , a pair  of  hinges. 
Gemetry,  s.  Geometry. 

Gemman,  s.  A gentleman. 
Gemmery,  s.  A jewel-house. 

Gen,  (l)  prep.  Against. 

(2)  pret.  t.  of  give.  Far.  d. 
Gende,  adj.  Neat ; pretty. 
Gender,  v.  To  ring,  or  resound  ; 
to  chatter  with  the  teeth.  Craven. 

Gendre,  I m a 

’ yv.  To  engender. 
genere,  j ° 

Gene,  (1)  part.  p.  Given. 
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(2)  Genoa. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  force;  to  com- 
pel ; to  invite. 

Genefe,  s.  ( Fr . canif.)  A knife. 
General,  s.  The  public.  ShaJcesp. 
Generals,  s.  The  archdeacon's 
visitation.  Norw. 

Generous,  adj.  ( Lat . generosus.) 
Of  noble  birth. 

Genest,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  broom 
plant. 

Genet,  s.  The  wild  cat. 

Genge,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A company  ; a 
retinue ; a people.  See  Ging. 

Ac  natlieles  this  xj.  xinges 
Flowen  oway  with,  michel  genge. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  142. 

Gening-fepper,  s. 

Hee  flung  gening -pepper  in  the  hang- 
man’s eyes  as  he  came  to  put  the  nooze 
over  his  necke,  lept  off  the  ladder,  and 
showed  himself  a very  nimble  footman. 

Melton,  Astrolog aster,  1620. 

Geniting,  s.  A sort  of  early  apple. 
Genlese,  s.  The  cusps  in  the  arch 
of  a doorway.  W.  Wyrc. 
»Genowaie,  s.  A Genoese. 

Gent,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Neat ; pretty ; 
courteous. 

Genterie,  Is.  ( A.-N .)  Courtesy; 

gentrise,  J honour. 

Gentile,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Gentle;  well- 
born; genteel.  Gentilliche,  finely, 
genteelly. 

Gentility,  s.  Gentilism.  Hooper. 
Gentilize,^.  To  act  the  gentleman. 

And  left  his  thrifty  gaine  unto  his  sonne, 
To  gentilize  it  here  when  he  was  gone. 

Niccols ' Beggars  Ape. 

Gentin ,adj.  Projecting.  Northumb. 
Gentle,  (i)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Liberal ; 
free ; of  rank  to  receive  knight- 
hood. 

He  said  he  was  gentle , but  unfortunate. 

ShaJcesp.,  Cymb.,  iv,  2. 

I am  as  gentle  as  yourself,  as  freeborn. 

B.  fr  FI.,  Love's  Pilgr.,  ii,  1. 


(2)  s.  A gentleman. 

Away!  the  gentles  are  at  their  game. 

So  we  will  to  our  recreation. 

ShaJcesp.,  Love's  L.  L.,  iv,  2. 

(3)  v.  To  make  free,  or  place  in 
the  rank  of  a gentleman.  ShaJcesp . 

(4)  s.  A maggot.  Var.  d. 
Gentle-craft,  s.  Shoemaking. 


The  Princely  History  of  Crispin  and 
Crispanius,  or  the  Gentle  Craft , shewing 
what  renowned  princes,  heroes,  anil 
worthies,  have  been  of  the  Shoemakers’ 
trade,  both  in  this  and  other  kingdoms ; 
likewise  why  it’s  call’d  the  Gentle  Craft , 
and  that  they  say  a Shoemaker’s  son  is 
a Prince  born.  l'2mo.  London,  Printed 
by  L.  How  in  Petticoat-Lane,  n.  d. 
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Gentleman-usher,  s.  A servant, 
who  was  to  hand  his  mistress  to 
the  coach,  and  walk  before  her 
bareheaded;  in  later  times  she 
leaned  upon  his  arm. 

Gentlery-men,  s.  The  gentry. 

Gentrie,  s.  Gentility. 

Gentry-cuffin,  s.  A slang  term 
for  gentleman.  DeJcJcer . 

Genver,  )s.  (A^N  ) 

GENEVER,  J v ' 

Genzie,  s.  An  engine  of  war. 

Geomesie,  s.  Mensuration. 

Geometer,  s.  A gauger. 

George-noble,  s.  A gold  coin  of 
Hen.  VIII,  worth  about  6s.  8 d. 

Geose,  s.  A hut  for  geese.  North . 

Geoter,  s.  (A.-N.)  A caster  of 
metals. 

Gep,  s.  A scuttle.  Craven. 

Gepon,  s.  (A.-N.)  A pourpoint,  or 
doublet. 

Ger.  See  Gave. 

Geraflour,  s.  The  gilliflowrer. 

Gerbe,  s.  (A.-N.)  A handful  of 
hay.  Somerset. 

Gerdole,  s.  A girdle. 

Gereve,  s.  (A.-S.)  A governor. 

Gerfawcon,  s.  A kind  of  large 
falcon. 

Gerinesse,s.  Changeableness.  See 
Gery. 

Gerish,  adj.  Wild. 
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Gerkin,  s.  A gerfawcon. 

Gerl,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A child  or  young 
person  of  either  sex. 
Ger-laughters,  s.  Persons  who 
laughed  noisily. 


Gerse,  (1 ) s.  Grass.  Gersing,  pas- 
turage. North.  See  Gars . 

(2)  Makes.  See  Gare. 

Gersom,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Treasure;  re* 
ward. 


Use  them  as  grave  counsellors  smiles, 
not  as  rude  hobbinolds  ger-laughters, 
who  thinke  they  are  never  merry  except 
they  cast  the  house  out  of  thewindowes 
with  extreame  securitie. 

Melton’s  Sizefold  Politician,  1609. 


Germaine,  s.  A seed,  or  bud.  ShaJc. 
German,  s.  ( Lat. ) A brother. 
German  comb,  s.  The  fingers,  al- 
luding to  the  slovenliness  ascribed 
to  the  Germans. 


Then  to  put  on  his  cloaths,  which  he 
generally  cover’d  with  a large  thick  frize 
coat,  lin’d  with  fox  skins ; then  to  comb 
his  head  with  a German  comb , that  is  to 
say,  his  four  fingers  and  thumb.  Tor 
his  tutor  told  him,  that  to  comb,  wash, 
and  finifie  himself  any  otherwise,  was 
but  to  waste  time  in  this  world. 

Pagan  Prince,  1690. 


Gern,  v.  (1)  To  grin.  North. 

(2)  To  yawn. 

(3)  To  open ; to  come  unsewn. 
Yorksh. 

Gerne,  | a^v  ^ Promptly ; 

jerne,  > eageriy  j earnestly. 
YERNE,  J 


A1  thus  he  come  to  the  grounde, 

And  water  i-nou  ther  he  founde. 

Tho  he  fond  water,  5 erne  he  dronk, 
Him  thoute  that  water  there  stonk, 
Tor  hit  wes  to-jeines  his  wille. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  274. 

Wei  5 erne  he  him  bi-thoute 

Hou  he  hire  gete  moute.  MS.  Digby,  86. 


Gerneter,  s.  The  pomegranate. 
Gernier,  s.  A granary.  Palsg. 
Gerning,  s.  Desire  ; yearning. 
Gerre,  s.  ( Fr .)  Quarrelling. 


Wherein  is  the  cause  of  theyre  wrange- 
lynge  and  gerre,  but  onelye  in  the  un- 
discrete election  and  choyse  of  theyre 
wyves.  R.  Paynell,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  ix,-26. 

Gerred,  part.p.  Bedaubed.  Exm. 

Gerrick,  s.  The  sea-pike.  Cornw. 


Thou  salle  have  gersoms  fulle  grett, 
That  gayne  salle  the  evere. 

Morte  Arthur e. 

Gert,  (1)  adj.  Great.  Devon. 

(2)  Made.  See  Gart . 

(3)  pret.  t.  Pushed;  pierced. 
Gertte,  part.  p.  Girded. 
Gerund-grinder,  s.  A school- 
master. 

Gery,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Changeable 
giddy. 

Gesarne,  s.  The  garbage  of  an 
animal. 

Gesene,  adj.  (A.  S.)  Hare. 
Geserne,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A battle-axe 
See  Gisarme . 

Gesine,  I 

gesyn.  Is.  (A.-N.)  Childbed. 
gesene,  J 

Geslins,  s.  (1)  Goslings. 

(2)  The  early  blossom  of  the 
willow.  North. 

Geson,  adj.  Rare.  See  Gesene. 
Gess,  s.  Sort ; kind.  Somerset. 
Gesse,  v.  (1)  To  guess. 

(2)  To  aim  at  a mark. 
Gesserawnte,  s.  (A.-N.)  A de- 
fensive jacket,  without  sleeves, 
composed  of  small  plates  of  metal 
overlapping  each  other,  and  some- 
times covered  with  velvet. 

And  a fyne  gesserawnte 
Of  gentille  mayles-  Morte  Arthur e. 


Gessid  , part.p.  Valued. 

Gest,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A deed;  a 
history,  or  tale. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  A guest. 

(3)  A lodging,  or  stage  for  rest ; 
properly,  a gest-house. 

(4)  Gesture  of  the  body. 
Gestene,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  lodge. 

Gestening,  iii-  < 

s.  Lodging;  enter* 

gestonye,  > , . ? 

f tainment  tor  guests. 
GISTNINGE,  J 
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Gestle,  v.  (1)  To  prance  a horse. 

(2)  To  stumble. 

Gestling,  s.  The  term  applied  to 
the  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  at  Romney,  in 
Kent. 

Gestour,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A tale-teller ; 

a relater  of  romances. 

Gesyly,  adv.  (A.-N.)  Fashionably. 
Get,  (1)  s.  That  which  is  begotten  ; 
procreation. 

(2)  s.  Gain ; booty. 

(3)  s.  Stock ; breed.  North. 

(4)  s.  Fashion ; custom ; beha- 
viour. 

(5)  s.  A goat. 

(6) '  v.  To  swagger;  to  brag. 
Gettour,  a bragger. 

(7)  v.  To  be  scolded,  or  beaten. 
Var.  d. 

Get-agate,  v.  To  make  a begin- 
ning of  anything.  North. 
Getarne,  s.  A guitar. 

Gete,  s.  Jet. 

Getee,  s.  (A.-N.)  A part  of  a build- 
ing which  projects  beyond  the 
rest. 

Gethe,  pres.  t.  Goeth. 

Geton,  part.  p.  Gotten ; begotten. 
Getoun,  s.  A banner,  two  yards 
long. 

Get-penny,  s.  An  old  term  for  a 
play  which  turned  out  profitable. 
Getting- away,  adv.  Near ; ap- 
proaching to.  Suff. 

Getts,  s.  Earnings.  Var.  d. 
Gewgaw,  s.  (1)  A fantastical  thing. 
No  sight  to  he  seene,  but  she  must  view 
it ; not  a gewgaw  to  be  heard  of  hut  she 
must  have  it.  Man  in  the  Moone , 1619. 

You  msy  fancy  castles, 

And  forty  I know  not  wliat’s,  but  they’re 
of  snow, 

Come  one  good  showre,  and  farewell  my 
fine  gewgaw.  The  Cheats,  1662. 

Nor  shall  it  go  much  better  with  your 
gewgaw  brother.  The  Reformation,  1673. 

(2)  A Jew’s  harp.  North. 
Gew-gog,  s.  A gooseberry.  Suff, 
Gewyt,  pres.  t.  Givetti. 

Geylere,  s.  A gaoler. 


Geyn,(1)  s.  (A. -S.)  Denial ; refusal. 
(2)  A common  form  for  Ageyn. 
For  words  with  geyn  in  composi- 
tion see  Gain  and  Agayn. 

Geyre,  s.  A kind  of  eagle. 

Geyt,  s.  Goats. 

Geyzened,  part.  p.  Parched  with 
thirst.  North. 

Ghells,  s.  The  game  of  trip.  Grose. 
Ghenge,  s.  The  depth  of  a furrow. 
Wight. 

Ghern,  s.  A garden.  BerJcs. 
Gheus,  s.  (Fr.)  Beggars  ; a term 
of  reproach  for  the  Flemish  Pro- 
testants. 

Ghizzern,  s.  The  gizzard.  Line. 
Ghost,  s.  A dead  body. 

Ghower,  v.  To  brawl.  Exmoor. 
Ghybe,  v.  To  gibe,  or  scold.  North. 
Giambeux,  s.  Boots.  Spenser.  See 
Jambeux. 

Gib,  s.  (1)  A horse  which  shrinks 
from  the  collar,  and  will  not 
draw.  North. 

(2)  A young  gosling.  Line. 

(3)  A wanton  woman. 

(4)  (A.-N.)  A bump,  or  swelling. 

(5)  A hooked  stick.  North. 

(6)  A piece  of  wood  supporting 
the  roof  of  a coal-mine. 

Gib-a-lamb,s.  A lamb  just  dropped 
from  its  dam.  Devon. 

Gibber,  v.  To  chatter.  Gibber- 
gabbery  idle  talking.  Gibberish , 
nonsense. 

Gibbet,  (1)  v.  To  hang. 

(2)  s.  A heavy  mallet. 

(3)  s.  A violent  fall.  Suff. 

(4)  To  gibbet  a toad , to  place  it 
on  a piece  of  wood,  and  by  strik- 
ing one  end  precipitate  it  so  as 
to  kill  it. 

Gibble-gabble,s.  Idle  talk.  “ Gib - 
ble-gabble  talk.”  Rabelais,  by 
Motteux. 

Gibbol,  s.  The  second  year’s  sprout 
of  an  onion.  West.  See  Chibbals. 
Gibbon,  7 s.  A hooked  stick. 

gibby-stick,  J North. 
Gibby-heels,  s.  Kibed  heels.  Som. 
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Gibby-lamb,  s.  A castrated  lamb. 
West. 

Gibby-legs,  s.  Legs  thinner  on  the 
calf  side  than  the  other.  Devon. 
Gib-cat,  s.  A male  cat ; a castrated 
cat. 

I’m  glad  I’ve  got  air  agen ; this  old  gib- 
cat  has  mew’d  me  this  half  hour  into 
such  a hole,  that  had  I staid  a minute 
longer  I had  certainly  been  smother’d. 
Durfey,  The  Fond  Husband,  1685. 

Gibe,  v.  (1)  To  mock,  or  jest. 

(2)  To  fit ; to  agree  with.  East. 
Gib-fish,  s.  The  milter  of  the 
salmon.  North. 

Gib-fork,  s.  The  common  two- 
pronged harvest-fork.  Norf. 
Gibier,  s.  ( Fr .)  Game. 

Giblets,  s.  Rags.  Kent. 
Gibridge,  s.  Gibberish. 
Gib-staff,  s.  A quarter-staff.  North. 
Gid,  (1)  s. 

As  gidds  cum  and  go,  so  flies  cum  and 
are  gone.  Heywood's  Spider  File,  1556. 

(2)  s.  A guide. 

(3)  pret.  t . Gave.  Somerset. 

(4)  s.  A dizziness  in  the  head  to 
which  sheep  are  liable.  Norf. 

(5)  s.  The  jack-snipe. 

Gidded,  part.  p.  (1)  Hunted. 

(2)  Guided;  directed. 

Giddy,  (1)  adj.  Angry;  furious. 
North.  To  go  giddy,  to  fly  in  a 
passion. 

(2)  Sheep  are  said  to  be  giddy 
when  they  have  hydatides  on  the 
brain.  Line. 

Giddygander,s.  The  orchis.  Dors. 
Giderne,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A banner. 
Gidings,  s.  Manners.  Palsy. 
Gidling,«$.  Heedless.  Northampt. 
Gie,  v.  (1)  (A.-N.)  To  guide ; to 
rule. 

0 Lord,  my  soule  and  eke  my  body  gie. 

Chaucer,  C.  T. 

Noble  princes,  your  reason  do  applye 
So  prudently  to  govern  them  and  gye. 

Lydgate's  Bochas. 

(2)  To  give.  Var.  d. 

Gies,  s.  Guise.  Heywood,  1556. 
Gier-eagle.  A kind  of  eagle  men- 


tioned in  Levit.,  xi,  18;  Deut., 
xiv,  17. 

Giest,  s.  A joist. 

Gif,  conj.  (A.-S.)  If. 

Gifeling,  s.  Idling  about,  spoken 
of  girls.  Northampt. 

Giferous,  adj.  Covetous.  Cumb. 
Giff-gaff,  s.  (1)  Conversation. 
(2)  Mutual  accommodation. 
North. 

Wo  worth  these  gifts,  they  subvert  jus- 
tice every  wher.  Sequuntur  retribu- 
tiones.  They  follow  bribs.  Somewhat 
was  given  to  them  before,  and  they  must 
needes  give  somewhat  againe : for  giffe 
gaffe  was  a good  fellow,  this  giffe  gaffe 
led  them  cleane  from  justice.  They 
follow  gifts.  Latimer's  Sermons. 

Giffin,  s.  A trifle.  Somerset. 
Giffle,  v.  To  be  restless.  Stiff. 
Gift,  (1)  s.  A bribe. 

(2)  Little  white  spots  under  the 
nails  of  the  fingers  were  called 
gifts. 

(3)  To  give  a gift,  to  make  a 
resolution. 

Gifty-day,  s.  A day’s  work  given 
by  one  neighbour  to  another. 
Leic. 

Gig,  (1)  s.  A top.  “ Toupie,  sabot, 
trompe.  A top,  gig,  or  nun.” 
Nomenclator.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied in  Somerset  to  a small 
whiptop,  made  of  the  point  of  a 
bullock’s  horn.  It  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  the  phrase  the  gig’s 
up,  i.  e .,  the  matter  is  in  agita- 
tion, the  spirit  moves  one. 

(2)  s.  A long,  slender  boat. 

(3)  s.  A machine  formerly  used 
for  winnowing  corn. 

(4)  s.  A machine  used  in  raising 
cloth,  to  prepare  it  for  dressing. 
North. 

(5)  s.  A flighty  person. 

(6)  v.  To  talk,  or  chatter. 

(7)  s.  A cock.  Nominate. 

(8)  s.  A toy  made  vrith  geese- 
feathers,  used  by  fowlers  to  de- 
coy birds. 

(9)  s.  A fiddle.  Junius. 
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(10)  v.  To  engender. 

(11)  s.  A hole  made  in  the  earth 
to  dry  flax.  Lane. 

(12)  v.  To  make  a noise. 

(13)  v.  To  hasten.  Devon. 
Gigga-joggie,  s.  The  noise  made 

by  the  shaking  of  a bedstead,  or 
other  frame. 

Gigget,  s.  {Fr.  gigot.)  (1)  A leg  of 
mutton. 

To  roast  a gigget  of  mutton.  Take  your 
gigget  with  cloves  and  rosemary,  and 
lard  it,  roast  it,  baste  it  with  butter,  and 
save  the  gravy,  put  thereto  some  claret 
wine,  with  a handful  of  capers,  season 
it  with  ginger  and  sugar,  when  it  is 
boiled  well,  dish  up  your  gigget , and 
pour  on  your  sauce. 

True  Gentlewomans  Delight , 1676. 

(2)  A slice  of  mutton. 

Giggish,  adj.  Flighty  ; wanton ; 
silly. 

Giggle.  See  Giglet. 

Giggling,  adj.  Foolishly  merry. 
Giggling -Jenny,  a child  always 
laughing.  Leic. 

Gigg-mill,  s.  A fulling  mill. 
Gigit.  See  FisJc. 

Giglet,  1 s.  A wanton  wench ; 
giglot,  > a loose  woman.  Still 
giggle,  j used  in  some  dialects  to 
signify  a flighty  girl,  or  one  fond 
of  romping.  In  MSS.  of  the 
15th  cent,  this  word  is  found 
under  the  forms  gygbote,  gyblot , 
and  gylot. 

If  this  be 

The  recompence  of  striving  to  preserve 
A wanton  gigglet  honest,  very  shortly 
’Twill  make  all  mankind  pandars. 

Massing. , Fatal  Dowry,  act  iii. 

What  is  the  matter,  foolish  giglot  ? 
What  meanest  thou  ? 

Terence  in  English , 1641. 

Was  I gull’d ; she  had  no  fellow, 

Her  soft  lips  were  moist  and  mellow ; 

All  night  vow’d  she  to  lie  by  me, 

But  the  giglet  came  not  nigh  me. 

Drunken  Burnaby. 

Giglet-wise,  adv.  Like  a wanton. 

That  thou  wilt  gad  by  night  in  giglet-wise, 
Amid  thine  armed  toes  to  seek  thy  shame. 

Fair/.,  Tasso,  vi,  72. 


Gig-mill,  s.  A mill  used  for  perch- 
ing and  burling  cloth. 

Gigs.  By  gigs , a common  oath  or 
exclamation. 

Chad  a foule  turne  now  of  late,  chill  tell 
it  you,  by  gigs.  Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PI. 

Gigsy,  s.  A wanton  wench ; a 
strumpet. 

Gike,  v.  To  creak.  North. 

Gilcup,  s.  The  buttercup.  Dorset . 
Gilded,  adj.  An  old  cant  word  for 
tipsy. 

Gilder,  s.  A snare. 

Gild,  s.  A village  green.  North. 
Gilery,s.  (A.-N.)  Trickery;  deceit. 
Gileyspeke,  s.  A trap  ; a device. 
Gill,  s.  (1)  A narrow  rocky  valley 
branching  out  of  one  of  the  larger 
mountain-dales  or  passes.  “A 
gill  signifys  a low  ground  nere  a 
water  side  compassed  with  hills.,, 
More's  MS.  addns.  to  Ray. 

(2)  A rivulet ; a ditch.  Var.  d. 

(3)  A wanton  wench.  Hence,  a 
familiar  term  for  a girl  or  woman. 

0 what  a world  is  this,  that  we  can  nothing 
private  have, 

Uncensurde  of  our  servants,  though  the 
simplest  gill  or  knave  ? 

Warner’s  Albions  England , 1592. 

(4)  A little  pot.  Fr.  P. 

(5)  A coarse  apron.  Fr.  P. 

(6)  The  jaw-bone.  Somerset. 

(7)  A pair  of  timber-wheels. 
Norf. 

Gillaber,  v . To  talk  nonsense. 
North . 

Gill-ale,  s - Ale-hoof.  Devon. 
Gill-burnt-tail,  s.  The  ignis 
fatuus. 

Gill- creep- by-the -ground,  s. 

Ground  ivy.  Somerset. 

Giller,  s.  Horse  hairs  twisted  to 
form  a fishing-line.  Chesh. 
Gillery.  See  Gilery. 

Gillet,  (1)  s.  An  instrument  used 
in  thatching. 

(2)  “ Gillet , dim,  from  Giles, 
i.  e.  a little  kid.”  Ladys  Diet. 

(3)  v.  To  wedge  the  interstices 
of  ashlar  work  with  small  flint. 
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Gill-flirt,  l s.  A flighty 
gillen-flirt,  > girl ; a wan- 
GILLI AN -FLURT,  J ton. 

What,  you  would  have  her  as  impudent 
as  yourself,  as  errant  ajilflirt,  a gadder, 
a magpy,  and,  to  say  all,  a meer  noto- 
rious town  woman. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 
Marry  come  up,  gillen-f,urt,  is  that  a 
bitt  for  your  greasy  chops  ? 

Caryl,  Sir  Salomon,  1691. 
Thou  took’st  me  up  at  every  word  I spoke, 
As  I had  been  a niawkin,  a flirt  gillian. 

Villiers,  The  Chccnces,  1692. 

Gill-hooter,  s.  An  owl.  Chesh. 
Gilliver,  s,  A wanton  girl.  North. 
Gillofers,  s.  The  general  term 
for  carnations,  pinks,  and  sweet- 
williams.  Hence  the  modern 
gilliflower. 

Gillore,  s.  Plenty.  See  Galore . 
Gillot.  See  Giglet. 
Gillyvine-pen,  s.  A black-lead 
pencil. 

Gilofre,  s.  ( Fr .)  Cloves. 

Gilour,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A deceiver. 
Gilry,  s.  Deceit.  See  Gilery. 
Gilse,  s.  A kind  of  salmon.  North. 
Gilt,  (1)  s.  A spayed  sow  ; a young 
sow  which  has  not  yet  had  pigs. 

(2)  v.  To  commit  a fault.  Palsy. 

(3)  s.  Gold  ; money. 

Giltife,  adj.  Guilty. 

Gilt-poll,  s.  A fish,  the  gilt-head. 

West. 

Gjlver,  v.  To  throb ; to  ache. 
East. 

Gim,  adj.  Smart ; pretty.  Var.  d. 
Gimal,  s.  A vault. 

Gimber,  (1)  v.  To  gad  about.  Nor. 
(2)  s.  A she-sheep  which  has 
been  twice  shorn.  Line.  See 
Gimmer. 

Gimble,  v.  To  grin,  or  smile.  East. 
Gimbo,  s.  A bastard’s  bastard. 
Chesh. 

Gimbol,  s.  A device ; a gimcrack. 

But  whether  it  were  that  the  rebell  his 
pouder  faylde  him,  or  some  gimbol  or 
other  was  out  of  frame,  &c. 

Holingsk.,  Hist,  of  Ireland. 

Gimcrack,  s.  (1)  A piece  of  ma- 


chinery ; a term  for  the  works  of 
a watch. 

(2)  A jack-of-all-trades. 

(3)  A conceited  fellow. 

"Why,  must  I be  your  May-game,  gym- 
crack?  D’ee  hear  me,  you  gillnurt, 
leave  your  giggling  and  your  flowting, 
or  I will  send  you  to  a cloyster  to  tame 
ye.  Flora's  Vagaries,  1670. 

Lady  Beardl.  Lord  bless  us ! I vow  he 
has  lov’d  a wench  better  than  a psalm- 
book, coz ; that  he  has,  o’  my  word. 
Beauf  Not  unlikely,  madam;  but  I 
never  heard  he  kept  any. 

Lady  B.  Did  ye  not?  well,  that’s  all 
one  if  he  did,  ’twas  privately  with  dis- 
cretion, and  not  like  our  gimcracks  now 
adayes.  Durfey,  A Virtuous  Wife,  1680. 

Gimell,  s.  A double  tree.  North. 
Gimlet-eye,  s.  A squint -eye. 
Gimlick,  s.  A gimlet.  North. 
Gtmlin,  s.  (1)  A tub  for  salting 
bacon.  North. 

(2)  “ Gymlyn,  an  instrument 
used  for  tapping  a barrel.”  Hu - 
loet. 

(3)  A grinning  face;  restrained 
laughter.  East. 

Gimmace,  s.  A hinge.  Somerset. 
Gimmal,  \s.  A sort  of  double 
gimmew,  J ring. 

Gimme,  s.  A hook. 

Gimmer,  s.  (1)  A female  sheep 
from  the  first  to  the  second 
shearing;  one  that  has  not  been 
shorn.  North.  A two  years  old 
sheep. 

(2)  Gimmer -tree,  a tree  that 
grows  double  from  the  root. 

(3)  A hinge.  Var.  d. 

(4)  A gimcrack. 

(5)  An  old  drab.  Newcastle. 
Gimmew,  s.  A joint,  or  hinge. 
Gimmy,  adj.  Neat ; spruce.  North - 

ampt. 

Gimp,  adj.  Neat.  North. 

Gimple,  s.  ( A.-N. .)  A wimple. 
Gimson,  s.  A gimcrack.  Gimsoner , 
one  who  makes  them,  an  inge- 
nious person.  East. 

Gin,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  An  engine;  con- 
trivance ; a trap,  or  snare. 
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(2)  pret.  t.  Gave.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  begin. 

(4)  conj.  If.  North. 

(5)  s. 

They  must  be  ensnared  with  the  plea- 
sures of  the  tavern,  gaming-houses,  or 
worse  places : there’s  nothing  but  ginns 
and  gilts  here,  or  a sort  of  town  sluts 
that  will  out-lie  horse  coursers. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

(6)  s.  A perpendicular  axle,  with 
arms  projecting  from  the  upper 
part,  to  which  a horse  is  fastened, 
the  horse  moving  in  a circle, 
called  the  gin-ring.  Shropsh. 

(7)  s.  A crane;  a machine  for 
moving  timber. 

(8)  s.  The  entrails  of  a calf 
dressed  and  prepared  with  cur- 
rants, lemon-peel,  &c.,  and  made 
into  a pie,  called  a gin-pie . East. 

Ginde,  v.  To  reduce  to  pieces. 
Gin-fat,  s.  Fat  from  the  entrails 
of  calves.  Norf. 

Ging,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A company; 
people. 

When  as  a nymph,  one  of  the  merry  ging, 
Seeing  she  no  way  could  be  won  to  sing. 
Drayton,  Muses'  Elysium  Nymph.,  3. 

Here’s  such  a merry  ging,  I could  find 
in  my  heart  to  sail  to  the  world’s  end 
with  such  company.  Roaring  Girl , 0.  PL 

(2)  Excrementum.  North. 
Gingado,  s.  A gay  ornament. 

The  female  sex  are  wrapt  in  white  (not 
from  innocence);  some  go  naked  up- 
wards; most  valuable  in  their  eares  and 
• noses,  which  are  the  richest  parts  about 
them,  each  eare  being  garnisht  with  a 
dozen  silver  rings,  and  their  fingers  with 
such  like  gingadoes. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Gingawtre,  1 s.  A dish  in  an- 
gyngawdry,  j cient  cookery, 
made  chiefly  of  cod  and  haddock. 

Gyngawdry . Take  the  powche  and  the 
lyvor  of  haddock,  codling,  and  hake,  and 
of  oother  fyshe ; parboile  hem ; take  hem 
and  dyce  liem  smalle ; take  of  the  self 
broth,  and  wvne,  a layor  of  brede  of 
galyntyne,  with  gode  powdors,  and  salt ; 
cast  that  fysshe  thereinne,  and  boile  it, 
and  do  thereto  amydon,  and  color  it 
grene.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  18. 


Ginged,  adj.  Bewitched.  Exmoor. 
Ginger,  (1)  s.  A pale  red  colour. 

(2)  adj.  Brittle ; tender.  South. 
Ginger-grate,  s.  Grated  ginger. 
Palsg. 

Ginger- hackled,  1 adj.  Red- 
ginger  - pated,  /haired. 
Gingerline,  s.  A yellowish  colour. 
Gingerly,  adv.  Carefully;  with 
caution  ; affectedly  ; slightly. 
Ginger-pated,  adj.  Light-headed. 

Northampt. 

Gin  giver,  1 

gingiber,  is.  ( A.-N .)  Ginger. 
gingefere,  J 

Gingle-gangle,  s.  A spangle,  or 
showy  ornament  of  dress. 
Gingreat,  v.  To  chirp.  Skinner. 
Ginne,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  begin. 
Ginnel,  s.  A narrow  entrance. 
North. 

Ginners,  s.  A fish’s  gills.  North. 
Ginnet,  s.  A nag  ; a mule. 
Ginnick,  adj.  Neat;  perfect.  Essex. 
Ginour,  s.  An  engineer. 

Gin-tubs,  s.  Vessels  for  receiving 
the  ore  from  mines.  North. 
Giour,  s.  (A.-N.)  A ruler;  a guide. 
Gip,  v.  (1)  To  retch.  Yorksh. 

(2)  To  take  the  guts  out  of  a 
herring. 

(3)  To  cheat ; to  swindle.  Norf. 
Gipciere,  s.  (A.-N.)  A pouch,  or 

purse. 

Gipe,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  An  upper  frock. 

(2)  s.  A glutton.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  gulp.  North. 

Gipoun,  1 6*.  (A.-N.)  A doublet ; 

gipel,  j properly,  an  under  dress, 
or  petticoat. 

Gippen,  v.  “ lyppyne  as  bryddys, 
pululo.”  Nominate. 

Gips,  s.  A sort  of  mortar. 

Gipsen,  s.  A gipsy.  Spenser. 
Gipsey,  s.  A wooden  peg.  North- 
umb. 

Gipseys,  s.  (A.-S.)  Eruptions  of 
water  which  break  out  suddenly 
after  great  rains  on  the  downs  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
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Gipsy-legged,  Having  slender 
ankles.  Northampt. 
Gipsy-onions,  s.  Wild  garlick. 
South. 

Gipsy-rose,  s.  The  corn-rose. 
Giptian,  s.  A gipsy. 

Gird,  (1)  v.  To  strike;  to  pierce; 
to  push.  By  fits  and  girds , by 
* fits  and  starts. 

(2)  v.  Metaphorically,  to  lash 
with  wit,  to  attack  with  words. 

(3)  s.  A sarcasm. 

(4)  v.  To  spring,  or  bound. 

(5)  s.  A fit,  or  spasm.  Craven. 

(6)  v.  To  crack ; to  break  wind. 

(7)  s.  A girdle. 

(8)  s.  A hoop.  North. 
Girdbrew,  s.  A coarse  sort  of 

flummery. 

Now  there  is  derived  from  this  wasli- 
brew  another  coorser  meat  which  is  as 
it  were  the  dreggs,  or  grosser  substance 
of  the  washbivw,  which  is  called  gird- 
brew, which  is  a wellfiiling  and  sufficient 
meat,  fit  for  servants  and  men  of  labour, 
of  the  commendation  whereof  1 will  not 
much  stand,  in  that  it  is  a meat  of 
harder  digestion,  and  fit  indeed  but  for 
strong  able  stomachs,  and  such  whose 
toyle  and  much  sweat  both  liberally 
spendeth  evill  humours,  and  also  pre- 
served men  from  the  offence  of  fulness 
and  surfeits. 

Markham’s  English  Housewife,  p.  177 < 

Girder,  s.  (1)  A blow.  Shropsh.  • 
(2)  A jester,  or  satirist. 
Girding,  s.  A beam.  North. 
Girdle,  (1)  s.  A round  iron  plate 
for  baking  cakes.  North. 

(2)  s.  A great  deal.  Somerset. 

(3)  v.  To  growl  at.  Somerset. 
Girdler,  .9.  A maker  of  girdles. 
Girdle-stede,$.  The  waist,  “ Gyr - 

dell-stede,  faulx  du  corps.”  Pals. 
Some  short,  scarsly  reaching  to  the 
girdle-stead,  or  waste,  some  to  the  knee. 
Stubbs’s  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  54. 
Who  in  their  -wombs  did  two  strange  mon- 
sters breed, 

One  bore  a child  that  had  the  face  of  man, 
And  body  of  a lyon : th’other  bred 
One  with  two  bodies,  from  the  girdle-sted. 

Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

Girdle-wheel,  s A small  spin- 
ning-wheel. 


Girdstings,  s.  Laths  for  hoops. 
Gire,  (1)  v.  ( Lat .)  To  revolve. 

(2)  s.  A circle. 

Girk,  (1)  v.  To  beat. 

(2)  s.  A rod. 

Girl,  s.  (1)  See  Gerl. 

(2)  A roebuck  in  its  second  year. 
Girn,  v.  (1)  To  grin.  North . 

(2)  To  yearn. 

Girn  e-great,  s.  A great  grinner. 
YorJcsh. 

Girnigaw,  s.  The  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  North. 

Girred,  adj.  Draggle-tailed.  Exm. 
Girrock,  s.  A fish  of  the  genus 
lacertus. 

Girsly,  adj.  Gristly.  Craven. 
Girt.  (1)  See  Gird. 

(2)  adj.  Great.  North. 
Girth-webbin.  The  material  of 
saddle-girihs.  North. 

Girts,  s.  Oatmeal.  Var.  d. 
Girty-milk,  s.  Milk  porridge.  East. 
Gis,  s.  An  oath ; supposed  to  be 
corrupted  from  Jesus. 

Bv  Gis,  and  by  St.  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame.  Haml.,  iv,  5. 
By  gys,  master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet 
chave  a disease.  Gammer  Gurton , 0.  PI. 

Gisarme,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A bill,  or 
battle-axe,  with  a spike  rising  at 
the  back. 

Gise,  (l)s.  (A.-N.)  Guise;  fashion. 

(2)  v.  To  dress,  to  prepare. 

(3)  v.  To  recline. 

Giske,  1 v.  (A.-S.)  To  sob;  to  cry. 
jiske,  J There  is  a receipt  in  MS. 
Line.  Med.,  f.  288,  “ for  hym  that 
fishes.” 

.Gisn,  v.  To  gasp  for  breath.  North. 
Gispen,  \ s.  A pot  or  cup  made  of 
gespin,  J leather.  “ Gyspen-potte, 
pot  de  cuir.”  Palsgrave. 

The  boisterous  billows  strove  to  over-skip 
The  bounding  vessel.  In  this  great  disaster, 
Raymond,  the  soldiers,  mariners  and  master 
Lost  heart  and  heed  to  rule  ; then  up  starts 
Jones, 

Calls  for  six  gispins,  drinks  them  off  at 
once.  Legend  of  Gaptain  Jones , 1659. 

Giss,s.  The  girth  of  a saddle.  Devon. 
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Giste,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A guest. 
Gisting,  s.  Agistment  of  cattle. 
Gistne,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  entertain. 
And  deyeth  so  wanne  hi  beth  deede. 

In  lievene  hi  beth  i-gistned. 

William  de  Shoreham. 
Git,  s.  The  gist  of  a thing.  Devon. 
Gite,  s.  (1)  A gown.  Chaucer. 
Thy  brodred  gyte  makes  thee  a gallant 
gyrle.  Turberville’s  Ep.  ^ Son.,  1569. 
When  Phoebus  rose  he  left  his  golden  weed, 
And  donn’d  a gite  in  deepest  purple  dy’d. 

Fairf.,  Tasso,  xiii,  54. 


A cithern. 


(2)  Splendour;  brightness. 

Thus  naked  Troy,  or  now  not  Troy  at  all, 
Downe  is  thy  pride,  dim  is  thy  glorious  gite, 
Dead  is  thy  prince  in  this  unhappy  fight. 

Feele’s  Farewell,  1589. 
As  doth  the  day  light  settle  in  the  west, 

So  dim  is  David’s  glory  and  his  gite. 

David  fy'  Bethsabe,  0.  E.  Dr. 

Gith,  s.  {A.-S.)  Corn-cockle. 
Gitt,  s.  Offspring.  Craven. 
Gittern,  "1 

GITTRON,  J 

Gitton,  s.  {A.-N.)  A small  stan- 
dard. Sometimes,  a body  of 
troops  serving  under  such  a 
standard. 

Giust,  s.  A tournament.  Spenser. 
Give,  v.  (1)  To  take,  or  assume. 
A term  in  heraldry. 

(2)  To  yield. 

(3)  To  scold ; to  beat.  Var.  d. 

(4)  To  give  out,  to  relinquish, 
to  give  way,  fail,  &c.,  from  fatigue 
or  weakness,  “ My  feet  begin  to 
give  out ,” — “ If  you  work  too 
long  your  wrists  will  give  out.” 
I.  of  Wight.  To  give  over,  to 
leave  off,  to  yield.  To  give  again, 
to  thaw,  to  relax,  to  decrease  in 
value.  To  give  the  time  of  day, 
to  wish  a good  day  to.  To  give 
in  flesh,  to  have  the  skin  galled. 
To  give  hack,  to  give  way.  To 
give  one  his  own,  to  tell  him  his 
faults. 

Givele,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  gather,  or 
collect  together. 

Given,  adj.  Disposed. 

Giwes,  s.  Jews. 


Gix,  s.  Kex  of  hemlock.  Wilts. 
Gixy,  s.  A wanton  woman. 
Giz-dance,  s.  A dance  in  disguise, 
or  of  mummers. 

Gizen,  v.  (1)  To  gaze  intently.  Line. 

(2)  To  leak.  North. 

(3)  To  deck  out,  applied  to 
dress.  Line. 

Gizle,^.  To  walk  mincingly.  North. 
Gizzen,  s.  A sneer.  North. 
Gizzened,  s.  Rattling  of  the  throat 
from  strangulation.  Yorksh. 
Gizzling ,adj.  Giggling;  silly.  Line. 
Glaber,  adj.  {Lat.)  Slippery ; 

smooth.  Devon. 

Glabrity,  s.  {Lat.)  Baldness. 
Glace,  v.  To  look  scornfully.  Line. 
Glad,  adj.  (1)  Pleasant;  agreeable. 
(2)  Smooth  ; easy.  From  glide. 
North. 

Gladden,  (1)  v.  To  thaw.  Yorksh. 

(2)  s.  A clear  place.  North. 

(3)  s.  A plant,  the  gladiolus  {iris 
pseudocarus). 

Gladdie,  s.  The  yellow-hammer. 
Devon. 

Gladding,  adj.  Cheerful;  agree- 
able. 

Gladdon,  s.  The  plant  cat’s-tail. 

Norf. 

Glade,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  make 
glad;  to  be  glad. 

(2)  s.  Cheer. 

(3)  adj.  Bright ; shining. 

(4)  s.  An  open  track  in  a wood. 

(5)  pret.  t.  Glided. 

(6)  v.  To  look  sly.  Berks. 
Glader,  s.  One  who  makes  glad. 
Gladine,  s.  {A.-S.)  Spurgewort. 
Gladish,  v.  {A.-N.  glatir.)  To 

bark,  as  hounds. 

Gladloker,  adv.  More  gladly. 
Gladly,  adv.  Readily.  Palsg. 
Gladschype,  s.  {A.-S.)  Gladness. 
Gladsum,  adj.  Pleasant. 

Glafe,  adj.  (1)  Polite.  North. 

(2)  Lonesome.  Westmorel. 
Glaffer,  v.  To  flatter.  North. 
Glaik,  adj.  Foolish;  inattentive^ 
North. 
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Glaiky,  adj.  Giddy. 

Glaire,  s.  A puddle  of  mire. 

Cumb.  See  Glare. 

Glaive,  5.(1)  A sword.  See  Glare. 

(2)  ( A.-N .)  A weapon  composed 
of  a long  cutting  blade  at  the  end 
of  a staff. 

Glam,  (1)  s.  Noise;  cry;  clamour. 

(2)  s.  A sore.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  snatch.  North. 
Glamour,  s.  A charm,  or  spell. 
Glams,  s.  The' hands.  Northumb. 
Gland,  s.  The  bank  of  a river. 

Cornw. 

Glapyn,  v.  To  be  glad.  M.  Arth. 
Glare,  (1)  v.  To  stare  earnestly. 
North. 

“ One  as  melancholie  as  a cat,”  answered 
Mockso,  “ and  glared  upon  me  as  it  he 
would  have  looked  through  me.” 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

(2)  s.  A staring.  Essex. 

(3)  s.  Mire;  mud.  See  Glaire. 
Glarie , miry. 

Eight  monthes  the  winter  dures  * 

The  glare  it  is  so  great. 

As  it  is  May  before  he  turne 
His  ground  to  sowe  his  wdieate. 
Turberville’s  Ep.  Sr  Sonnettes,  1569. 
For  in  the  winter  time, 

So  glarie  is  the  ground, 

As  neither  grasse  nor  other  graine 
In  pastures  may  be  found.  Ib. 

(4) tt.  To  glaze  earthenware.  West. 
Glare-worm,  s.  A glow-worm. 

Wight. 

Glase,  v.  (1)  To  polish;  to  scour 
harness ; to  varnish. 

(2)  To  glide. 

Glasiers,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
eyes. 

Glasinge,  s.  Glass-work. 

Glass,  v.  (1)  To  view  as  in  a 
glass. 

(2)  To  inclose  in  glass. 
Glassen,  adj.  Made  of  glass.  West. 
Glass-worm,  s.  A glow-worm. 
Glat,  s.  A gap  in  a hedge.  West. 
Glaterye,  s.  Flattery  ? 

Glath,  adj.  Public.  Hearne. 
Glathe,?;.  To  welcome;  to  rejoice. 


Glatton,  s.  Welsh  flannel.  North , 
Glauce,  adj. \Lat.)  Gray-eved. 
Glaudkin,  s.  A sort  of  gown  in 
fashion  under  Henry  VIII. 
Glauds,  s.  Hot  gleams  between 
showers.  Northampt. 
Glaumande,  adj.  Riotous. 
Glave, 

GLEAVE, 
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(A.-N.^ 
sword. 


A broad 


Not  surely  arm’d  in  steel  or  iron  strong, 
But  each  a glave  had  pendent  by  his  side. 

Fairf.,  Tasso,  i.  50. 
JDisdainfullie  did  Hydra  take  the  presence 
of  his  foe, 

And  after  subtill  arguments  to  sturdie  fight 
they  goe. 

Two  blowes  at  once  with  glave  and  taile 
made  Hercules  to  reele ; 

Who  since  he  first  had  used  armes  the  like 
did  never  feele. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 
Glave,  s.  A slipper.  Lane. 
Glaver,  v.  (1)  To  flatter.  Glaverer , 
a flatterer. 

(2)  To  leer,  or  ogle. 

(3)  To  slaver. 

Glaverande,  adj.  Noisy. 
Glawm,  v.  To  look  sad.  Yorksh. 

See  Glome. 

Glaws,  s.  Dried  cowdung,  used 
for  firing.  Dev.  and  Cornw. 
Glaymous.-I  C1  slitm, 

GLAYMY,  J J J 

Glazene,  adj.  Made  of  glass ? 

Piers  PI.,  p.  435. 

Glazener,  s.  A glazier.  North. 
Glaze-worm,  s.  A glow-worm. 
Gle,  s.  (A.-S.)  Minstrelsy;  mirth. 
Glea,  adj.  Crooked.  North. 
Glead,  s.  A kite.  North.  See 
Glede. 

Gleam,  v.  To  cast  up  filth  from 
the  gorge,  applied  to  a hawk. 
Glean,  (1)  v.  To  sneer.  Dorset. 
(2)  s.  A handful  of  corn  tied 
together  by  a gleaner.  Kent. 
Gleb,  adv.  Glibly. 

Gleby,  adj.  Consisting  of  glebe 
land. 

Gledde,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Bright ; shm* 
ing. 
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Glede,  | 8.  (1)  (A.-S.  gled.)  A 
gleed,  j burning  coal;  a spark  of 
fire ; an  ember. 

Though e in  his  hert  were  litelle  play, 
Forthe  he  spronge  as  sparke  of  glede. 

MS.  Harl.,  2252,  f.  97. 

Among  the  gledys  alle  by-swulte. 

Chron.  Vilodun.,  p.  37. 

My  eyes  with  tears  against  the  fire  striving, 
Whose  scorching  gleed  my  heart  to  cin- 
ders turneth..  Drayt.,  Idea,  40. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  A kite.  “ A glede, 
milvus.”  Nominale. 

Glee,  (1)  v.  To  squint.  North. 
(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Pleasure. 

To  bath  his  limmes  in  burning  coales, 

It  is  his  glee  and  cliiefe  desire. 

Turberville’s  Ep.  Son.,  1569. 

Gleek,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.  glig.)  A jest, 
or  scoff. 

(2)  v.  To  beguile.  North. 

(3)  s.  The  name  of  an  old  game 
of  cards,  played  by  three  persons 
with  forty -four  cards. 

Gleem,  s.  (A.-S.)  A flash  of  light- 
ning. Westmorel. 

Gleer,  v.  To  slide.  Oxfdsh. 
Gleeting-spring,  s.  A surface 
spring.  Northampt. 

Gleeve,  s.  A pronged  pole  for 
catching  eels.  Northampt. 

Gleg,  adj.  Smooth ; slippery. 
Cumh. 

(2)  adj.  Quick ; adroit.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  glance  slily. 

Gle-man,  s.  (A.-S.)  A minstrel. 
Gleme,  adj.  Clammy.  Palsg. 
Glemerand,  adj.  Glittering. 
Glemmy,«$.  Close;  damp.  Shrops . 
Glench,  s.  A glimpse.  Warw. 
Glender,  v.  To  look  earnestly. 

North. 

Glent,  (l)pret.t.  Glanced ; glided. 

(2)  s.  A glance ; a start ; a slip. 

(3)  pret.  t.  Gleaned.  East. 

(4)  v.  To  make  a figure.  North. 
Glere,^.  Slimy  matter.  S ee.  Glare. 
Glethurly,  adv.  Quickly ; 

smoothly. 

Gleve,  s.  A glave. 


Glew,  s.  (A.-S.)  Music;  mirth. 
See  Gle. 

A1  at  ones  that  was  no  glewe. 

And  Arthour  stede  adoun  threwe. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  123. 

Glewe,  v.  (A.-S.)  (1)  To  look;  to 
stare. 

Uplifted  he  his  head,  and  glewde  aboute 
To  see  what  woofull  wight  it  was. 

Turberville’s  Tragicallhrales,15%7 . 

Who  gallopt  on,  and  glewde  with  fell  re- 
garde, 

Pronouncing  threates  and  termes  of  hye 
disdaine.  Ib. 

(2)  To  glow. 

Gleyglof,  s.  A kind  of  lily. 
Gleyme,  s.  The  rheum.  Pr.  P. 
Gleynge,  s.  Minstrelsy. 

Gliand,  part.  a.  Squinting. 

Glib,  (1)  s.  A tuft  of  hair  hanging 
over  the  face,  worn  by  the  Irish. 

The  Irish  princesse,  and  with  her  a fifteene 
others  moe. 

With  hanging  glybbes  that  hid  their  necks 
as  tynsel  shadowing  snoe. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

(2)  adj.  Smooth.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  castrate. 

Glibber, adj.  Worn  smooth.  North. 
Glib-boards,  s.  Boards  tied  to 

men’s  feet  to  enable  them  to 
walk  in  the  pans  of  salt-works. 
Glick,  s.  A jest.  See  GleeJc. 
Glidder,  adj.  Slippery.  Devon. 
Gliddered,  adj.  Glazed  with  tena- 
cious varnish. 

Glide,  (1)  v.  To  slide.  Glydar,  a 
slider.  Palsg. 

(2)  s.  A gentle  movement  of  a 
stream. 

With  silver  glide  my  pleasant  streames  do 
run, 

Where  leaping  fishes  play  betwixt  the 
shores ; 

This  gracious  good  hath  God  so  kind  begun, 
For  London’s  use,  with  help  of  sails  and 
ores.  Peele. 

(3)  adj.  Squinting ; distorted. 
Glider,  s.  (1)  Anything  that  glides. 

(2)  A snare,  or  gilder. 

Gliere,  s.  One  who  squints.  No- 
minale. 
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Gliff,  s.  An  unexpected  glimpse  ; 

a transient  view.  North, 

Glifte,  v.  To  look. 

Glig,  s.  A blister.  Line. 

Glim,  \ v.  To  look  askance,  or 
gline,  J slily.  Var.  d. 

Glime,  “1  rp^  mucus  from  the 
gline,  > nostr^s  0f  cattle.  North. 

GLINT,  J 

Glimpse,  v.  To  glimmer. 

Glimpst ,part.p.  Caught  a glimpse 
of.  Glouc. 

Glimstick,  s.  A candlestick. 
Glincy,  \ adj.  Smooth;  slippery. 
glinse,  J Suss. 

Glinder,  s.  A shallow  tub.  Devon. 
Glire,  v.  To  slide.  Var.  d. 

Glise,  (1)  v.  To  glitter. 

(2)  s.  A great  surprise.  North. 
Glisk,  v.  To  glitter. 

Glisten,  adj.  Maris  appetens,  ap- 
plied to  ewes.  Chesh. 

Glister,  v.  To  glitter. 

Gliten,  v.  To  lighten.  YorJcsh. 
Glittish,  adj.  Savage ; cruel. 
Devon. 

Gloaming,  s.  Twilight.  North. 
Gloar-fat,  adj.  Excessively  fat. 
North. 

Gloas,  s.  Dried  cow-dung  used  for 
fuel. 

Gloat,  ~l  v.  (1)  To  look  very  in- 
glote,  J tently ; to  stare. 

And  with  her  gloomy  eyes 
To  glote  upon  those  stars  to  us  that  never 
rise.  Drayt.,  Polyolb.,  xxvi. 

(2)  To  look  lustfully. 

Her  tongue,  I confess,  was  silent ; but 
her  speaking  eyes  gloted  such  things, 
more  immodest  and  lascivious  than 
ravishers  can  act  or  women  under  a 
confinement  think. 

Wycherley , Plain-dealer,  1677. 

In  short  I could  glote  upon  a man  when 
he  comes  into  a room,  and  laugh  at  him 
when  he  goes  out.  lb, 

(3)  To  look  sulky;  to  swell. 
South. 

Globe-gee.  A flower,  supposed  to 
be  a kind  of  daisy.  Newe  Meta- 
morphosis, MS.  temp.  Jac.  I. 


Globber,  s.  (1)  A glutton. 

(2)  A miser.  Somerset. 

Globed,  adj.  Foolishly  fond  of. 
Chesh. 

Globe-damp,  s.  Damp  in  coal 
mines  which  forms  into  thick 
globular  mists.  North. 
Glo-berde,$.  A glow-worm.  Palsg. 
Glode, pret.  t.  Glided;  fell. 

The  stede  he  smot  and  he  forth  glode , 
Ogaines  the  king  Nanters  he  rode. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  121. 

Gloden.  The  sunflower.  Line. 
Gloe.  To  enjoy?  Chester  Plays, 
i,  128.  The  MS.  Bodl.,  175,  reads 
colie. 

Gloet.  Pret.  t.  Glowed. 
Gloffare,  s.  A glutton.  Pr.  Parv. 
Glome,  s.  A bottom  of  thread. 
Glome,  "j  v.  (A.-S.)  (1)  To  look 
glombe,  i-  gloomy,  lowering,  or 
gloom,  J sullen  ; to  frown. 

Who  so  stode  upe  and  oghte  sold  saye, 
He  bade  thamme  ga  in  the  devylle  waye, 
And  glommede  als  he  were  wrathe. 

Lincoln  MS.,  15 th  cent. 

If  either  he  gaspeth  or  gloometh. 

Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  1598. 

What  devill,  woman,  plucke  up  your 
hart,  and  leve  of  al  this  gloming. 

Gammer  Gurt.,  0.  PL,  ii,  48. 

Whereas  before  ye  satte  all  heavie  and 
glommyng.  Chaloner’s  Morice  Enc.,  A i- 

(2)  To  make  gloomy. 

A night  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  ray. 

Young,  Night  Th.,  b.  ii. 

Glond,  s.  Cow-basil. 

Gloom,  s.  A passing  cloud.  Wilts. 
Glooming,  adj.  Gloomy. 

Gloomy,  ~l  adj.  Glowing  or 
glooming,  J burning  hot.  Leic. 
Glop,  v.  To  stare.  North. 
Gloppe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  suck  in. 
Gloppen,  1 (l)p.  To  frighten;  to  be 
glope,  / frightened,  astonished, 
or  startled ; to  stupify  ; to  dis- 
gust. North. 

(2)  v.  To  lament,  or  mourn. 

(3)  s.  A nervous  agitation ; a 
tendency  to  sickness.  Leic . 
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Glore,  v.  To  stare.  See  Glare. 
Gloriation,  s.  ( Lat .)  Boasting. 
Glorious,  adj.  {Lat.)  Boastful. 
Glorry,  \ adj.  Fat ; greasy  ; cor- 
glory,  J pulent.  Still  used  in 
Warwickshire. 

Glory-hole,  s.  A cupboard  at  the 
head  of  a staircase  for  brooms, 
&c.  Var.  d. 

Gloryyne,  v.  To  defile.  Pr.  P. 
Glose,?;.  (1)  {A.-N.)  To  comment ; 
to  interpret. 

(2)  To  flatter.  Gloser,  a flatterer. 
See  Gloze. 

Gloss,  v.  To  polish.  Leic. 
Gloton,  s.  { A.-N .)  A glutton. 
Glotten,  v.  To  frighten. 
Glottening,  s.  A temporary  melt- 
ing of  ice  and  snow.  North. 
Gloud, pret.  t.  Glowed. 
Glounden,  s.  A lock  of  hair. 
Glouping,  adj.  Stupid  and  sullen. 
North. 

Glouse,  s.  A strong  gleam  of  heat. 
East. 

Glout,  v.  To  look  sulky,  or  pout ; 
to  stare  at. 

And  that  thou  lie  werche  naujt, 

Ac  gest  to  pyne  gloutynge , 

Other  in  eny  other  folke 
In  pleye  of  thretynge. 

William  de  Shoreham. 
Glouting  with  sullen  spiglit  the  fury  shook 
Her  clotter’d  locks,  and  blasted  with  each 
look.  Garth's  Dispensary,  1706. 

Gloutous,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Gluttonous. 
Glove,  v.  To  bevel.  Craven. 
Glow-bason,  s.  (1)  A glow-worm. 
(2)  A bold  impudent  person. 
West. 

Glow-bird,  s.  A glow-worm. 
Glowe,  v.  (1)  To  glow,  or  tingle. 
(2)  To  look ; to  stare.  Still  used 
in  Devon. 

Glower,  v.  To  stare.  North. 
Glowering,  adj.  Quarrelsome. 
Exmoor. 

Glowing,  s.  The  discovery  of 
cockles  in  the  water  by  a shining 
reflection  from  a bubble  which 
they  make  below,  when  the  sun 


shines  upon  the  surface  of  tne 
water  in  a clear  still  day. 

Glox,  s.  The  sound  of  liquids  when 
shaken  in  a barrel.  Wilts. 

Gloze, (1)  v.  {A.-N)  To  interpret ; 
to  explain. 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land. 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly 
gloze 

To  be  the  realm  of  France. 

Shakesp.,  Hen.  V,  i,  2. 
Here  is  a matter  worthy  glossynge 
Of  Gammer  Gurton’s  needle  losinge. 

Gammer  Gurton,  0.  PI.,  ii,  28. 

(2)  v.  {A.-S.  glesan)  To  flatter. 

For  well  he  could  his  glozing  speaches 
frame 

To  such  vain  uses  that  him  best  became. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  viii,  14. 
Thou  wouldst  deceive  mee  with  those 
glozing  speeches. 

Terence  in  English,  1641 . 

(3)  s.  An  interpretation  ; a gloss. 

(4)  s.  Flattery. 

And  in  extolling  their  beauties,  they 
give  more  credite  to  their  own  glasses 
than  men’s  gloses. 

Euph.  his  Engl.,  p.  75. 

Glubbe,  v.  {A.-S)  To  suck  in; 

to  swallow.  Glubhere , a glutton. 
Glub-calves,  s.  Calves  reared  for 
stock.  Devon. 

Glum,  (1)  s.  A sour  cross  look. 

(2)  adj.  Gloomy ; overcast  ; 
sullen. 

(3) 5.  A sudden  flash  of  light. 
Glum-metal,  5.  A name  given  to 

a stone  found  about  Bradwell,  in 
the  moor  lands,  in  Staffordsh. 
Clump, ng,  1 g 

GLUMPY,  J J J 

Glum-pot,  5.  A gallipot.  Somerset. 
Glumpse,  5.  Sulkiness.  North. 
Glunch,  5.  A frown.  Northumb. 
Glur,  5.  Soft,  coarse  fat.  Line. 
See  Glorry. 

Glusk,  v.  To  look  sulky.  Glusky , 
sulky  looking.  East. 

Glustare,  5.  One  who  squints. 

Pr.  P. 

Glut,  (1)  v.  {A.-N)  To  swallow. 
(2)  5.  Scum ; refuse. 
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(3)  s.  The  slimy  substance  in  a 
hawk’s  pannel. 

(4)  A thick  wooden  wedge  for 
splitting  blocks. 

Glutch,  v.  To  swallow.  Glutcher , 
the  throat. 

Gluthen,  v.  To  gather  for  rain. 
West. 

Glut-wedge,  s.  A thick  wooden 
wedge.  East. 

Gly,  v.  To  squint. 

Glybe,  v.  To  scold.  North. 
Gly-halter,  s.  A bridle  with 
winkers.  Var.  d. 

Glyme,  v.  To  look  silly.  North. 
Glyste,  v.  To  look. 

Glyt,  pres.  t.  of  glyde.  Glides. 
GLY3T,  pret.  t.  of  glowe.  Looked. 
Gnacchen,  v.  To  grind  the  teeth. 
Gnag,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  gnaw.  Line. 

Gnagging,  or  gnaggling,  gnawing. 
Gnang,  v.  To  gnash.  Sussex . 
Gnappe,  v.  To  rub,  or  scratch. 
Gnarl,  v.  (A.-S.)  (1)  To  snarl. 

(2)  To  gnaw.  Line. 

Gnarl- band,  s.  A niggardly  per- 
son. Line. 

Gnarled,  adj.  Knotty;  twisted; 

crumpled.  South. 

Gnarre,  (1)  v . (A.-S.  gnyrran.) 

To  snarl,  or  growl. 

At  tliem  lie  gan  to  reare  his  bristles  strong, 
And  felly  gnarre.  Sjpens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  v,  34. 

(2)  v.  To  strangle.  “ I gnarre  in 
a halter  or  corde,  I stoppe  ones 
breathe  or  snarle  one,  je  estran- 
gle.”  Palsgrave. 

(3)  s.  A hard  knot  in  a tree. 
Gnaspe,  v.  To  snatch  at  with  the 

teeth.  Palsgrave. 

Gnaste,  (1)  v.  To  gnash  with  the 
teeth. 

(2)  s.  A candle  wick.  Pr.  P. 
Gnat,  s.  A term  of  contempt, 
applied  to  anything  small  or 
worthless. 

Gnatling,  adj.  Busy  about  no- 
thing. Norf. 

Gnat-snapper,  s.  (1)  The  name  of 
a bird,  also  called  a fig-pecker. 


(2)  A fool.  Urquharfs  Rabelais. 
Gnatt,  s.  The  bird  called  a knot 
(tringa  Canutus). 

Gnatter,  v.  To  grumble;  to  gnaw. 
North. 

Gnattery,  adj.  (1)  Full  of  gravel. 

(2)  Ill-tempered.  North. 
Gnauring,  s.  Forgetfulness. 
Gnave,  part.  p.  Gnawed. 
Gnawing,  (1)  s.  A griping. 

(2)  s.  Grass-keeping.  Northampt. 
Gnaw-post,  s.  A simpleton.  Som. 
Gnede,  (1)  adj.  Sparing. 

(2)  v.  To  need. 

GNEW,j»reL  t.  Gnawed. 

Gnide,  v.  (A.-S.  gnidan.)  To  rub. 
Gnidge,  v.  To  press,  or  squeeze. 
Gnipe,  (1)  v.  To  gnaw.  North. 
(2)  s.  The  point  or  ridge  of  a 
rocky  mountain. 

Gnoffe,  s.  A churl ; an  old  miser. 
Gnoghe,  1 , , ^ , 

GNOWE;Fre^-  Gnawed- 
Go,  (1)  v.  To  walk. 

(2)  part.  p.  Gone. 

(3)  All  the'go,  quite  the  fashion. 
Going  to  it,  in  the  way  of  de- 
struction, in  the  course  of  being 
destroyed.  Gone  to  it,  utterly 
destroyed;  hence  the  expression, 
it's  gone  to  it  at  last,  in  allusion 
to  a pitcher,  dish,  &c.  Line. 
How  does  it  go  with  you  ? how  do 
you  fare?  How  goes  it?  How 
are  you  getting  on  ? North.  To 
go  against,  to  meet.  To  go 
backward,  to  fall  in  debt.  To 
go  from  a thing,  to  deny  it.  To 
go  forward,  to  prosper.  In  Lei- 
cestershire, the  verb  is  used  with- 
out the  preposition,  as  going 
Leicester,  for  going  to  Leicester. 

Goad,  s.  A gad. 

Goads,  s.  (1)  Customs. 

(2)  Playthings,  for  gawds.  Lane. 
Goaf,  I s.  A rick  of  corn  in  the 
gofe,  J straw  in  a barn.  Goaf- 
stead,  the  division  of  the  barn 
where  the  goaf  is  placed.  Goaf 
flap,  a wooden  beater  used  in 
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making  the  goaf  compact.  Norf. 
The  word  is  found  in  Tusser. 
Goak,  (1)  s.  The  core  of  fruit; 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  North . 

(2)  v.  To  shrink ; to  discolour 
by  damp.  YorJcsh. 

Goal,  v.  A term  at  the  game  of 
camp. 

While  they  do  outwit  him,  with  whip- 
ping and  goaling, 

Then  his  purse  and  his  person  both  pay 
for  his  wit.  Bronte’s  Songs,  1661. 

Go  ale,  s.  A sepulchral  tumulus. 
Goal-end,  s.  The  gable-end. 
Goam,  v.  (1)  To  provide  for.  North. 

(2)  To  clasp.  North. 

Goan,  v.  To  yawn. 

Goande,  part.  a.  Going.  Weber. 
Goathouse,  s.  A brothel.  Var.  d. 
Goats,  s.  Stepping-stones.  North. 
Gob,  (1)  s.  A mucilaginous  lump  ; 
a portion.  Var.  d.  To  “ sell  by 
the  gob, ” is  to  “sell  by  the 
lump,”  to  sell  the  whole  to- 
gether. Warw . 

(2)  s.  The  mouth. 

(3)  s.  Saliva.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  fill  up;  to  impede. 
Shropsh. 

Go-ban,  s.  An  oath.  “ God’s  ban,” 
or  curse.  North. 

Gobbede,  adj.  Boastful. 

Thane  answers  syr  Gayous 

Tulle  gobbede  wordes.  Morte  Arthure. 

. Gobbet,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A morsel; 
a piece. 

(2)  A large  block  of  stone. 
Gobbin,  s.  (1)  A greedy  clownish 
person. 

(2)  A spoilt  child.  Var.d. 
Gobble,  (1)  v.  To  do  anything 
hurriedly.  Var.  d. 

(2)  s.  A turke3^-cock,  called  some- 
times a gobble-cock . Var.  d. 

Gobbler,  in  Suffolk. 

(3)  s.  A chattering.  Derb. 
Go-bet.  An  old  popular  phrase, 

equivalent  to  go  along. 

Gobette,  v.  To  take  the  garbage 
out  of  a fish,  to  dress  it.  Berners. 


Go-between,  s.  A pimp. 

Goblock,  s.  A lump,  or  mass. 
North. 

Goblet,  s.  The  mouth.  Somerset . 

Gobone,  v.  To  cut  into  gobs  ? 
Thay  gobone  of  the  gretteste 
Witli  growndone  swerdes, 

Hewes  one  thas  hulkes 
With  theire  harde  wapyns. 

Morte  Artlmre. 

Gobslotch,  s.  A voracious  and 
slovenly  eater.  North. 

Gobstick,  s.  A spoon.  North. 

Gobstring,  s.  A bridle.  Var.  d. 

Gob-thrust,  s.  A stupid  fellow. 
North. 

Go-by,  s.  To  give  one  the  go-by, 
to  deceive,  to  leave  in  the  lurch. 

Go-by -the-ground,  s.  A diminu- 
tive person.  East. 

Go-cart,  s.  A machine  in  which 
an  infant  is  placed  before  it  can 
walk  without  a support. 

Goche,  s.  A pitcher.  Wilts. 

Gocken,  v.  To  be  ravenous.  Line. 

God-almighty’s-cow,  s.  The 
lady-bird. 

God-cake,  s.  A sort  of  cake  sent 
on  New  Year’s  Day  by  sponsors 
to  their  godchildren,  a practice 
peculiar  to  Coventry. 

Godcept,  s . A godfather.  Ho- 
linshed. 

Goddard,  s.  (1)  A fool.  North. 
(2)  A sort  of  tankard.  Florio. 

Goddarthy,  adv.  Cautiously. 
Cumb. 

Godden.  Good  even.  Goday, 
good  day. 

Godderhele,  excl.  Better  health! 

Goddot.  An  oath  or  exclamation, 
common  in  early  writers,  and 
evidently  an  abbreviation  of  God 
wot,  or  God  knows. 

Gode,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Goods;  property. 

Godeli,  (1)  adv.  Goodly. 

(2)  v.  To  scold.  Ayenbite  of 
Inwyt. 

Godelyhede,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Goodness. 

Godeness,  s.  At  godenesse , at 
advantage. 
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Godes-eie,  s.  The  herb  clary. 
Godfathers,  s.  Jurymen.  Jonsou. 
Godhede,  s.  Goodness. 

Godlec,  s.  Goodness. 

Godlyche,  adv.  Goodly. 
Godneday,  s.  Good-day. 
Godphere,  s.  A godfather. 
Godsend,  s.  An  unexpected  good 
fortune ; a wreck  on  the  coast. 
Var.  d. 

God’s-good,  s.  Yeast. 
Godsharld,  inter j.  God  forbid  ! 
YorJcsh. 

God  sib,  s.  A godfather. 
Gods-mark,  s.  A sign  placed  on 
houses  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  plague. 

With  Lord  have  mercie  upon  us,  on  the 
dole, 

Which  (though  the  words  he  good)  doth 
grieve  men  sore. 

And  o’re  the  doore-posts  fix’d  a crosse  of 
red 

Betokening  that  there  death  some  blood 
hath  shed. 

Some  with  gods  marTces  or  tokens  doe  espie, 
Those  marks  or  tokens,  shew  them  they 
must  die.  Taylor’s  WorJces,  1630. 

Godsnigs.  An  exclamation. 

Cast.  Take  him  away,  his  wine  speaks  in 
him  now. 

Cred.  Godsnigs  the  farme  is  mine,  and 
must  be  so. 

Slic.  Debate  these  things  another  time, 
good  triends. 

Cartwright’s  Ordinary , 1651. 

God’s-penny,  s.  Earnest-money. 
God’s-sake,  s.  A child  Jcept  for 
God’s  sake , a foster-child.. 
God’s-santy,  s.  An  oath,  or  ex- 
clamation. 

God’s-sunday,  s.  Easter  Sunday. 
God’s-truth,  s.  A pure  truth. 
Godwit,  s.  The  heath-cock,  for- 
merlyconsidered  a great  delicacy. 

"Is.  ( A.-S .)  Yellow.  East. 

GOLE,  J v ' 

Goetie,  s.  (Gr.)  Witchcraft. 
Gofer,  s.  ( Fr .)  A sort  of  tea-cake, 
made  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and 
currants,  baked  in  an  iron  di- 
vided into  small  compartments, 


called  a gofering  iron.  Line. 
Go fe ring -work,  a sort  of  crimp- 
ing performed  on  frills,  &c. 
Goff,  s.  (1)  A game  played  by 
striking  hard  stuffed  balls  with 
clubs. 

(2)  A godfather. 

(3)  A fool.  North. 

(4)  A mow  of  hay.  Essex. 
Goffin,  s.  A fool.  Leic. 

Goffle,  v.  To  eat  fast.  Essex. 
Goffram,  s.  A clown.  Cumb. 
Gofish,  adj.  Foolish. 

Gofle,  s.  A small  basket.  Line. 
Gog,  s.  A bog.  Gog-mire , a 

quagmire. 

Goge,  s.  The  throat. 

Goggle,  v.  To  swallow.  Cotgrave. 
Goggles,  s.  Eyes. 
Goggle-shells,  s.  Large  snail- 
shells,  the  helix  aspera. 

Goggy,  s.  An  egg.  Craven. 
Goging-stool,  s.  A cucking-stool. 
Gogion,  s.  A gudgeon. 

Goigh,  adj.  Very  merry.  Devon. 
Goil,  s.  Spongy  ground. 

Going,  (1)  s.  A right  of  pasturage 
on  a common  for  a beast.  Suffolk. 

(2)  Going  to  the  vault , said  of  a 
hare  when  she  takes  ground  like 
a rabbit. 

(3)  Going  out,  visiting.  Goings- 
on,  proceedings. 

Goister,  v.  (1)  To  laugh  loudly. 
Line. 

(2)  To  brag. 

(3)  To  frolic;  to  act  tumultuously. 
Suss. 


Gojone,  s.  (1)  A gudgeon. 

(2)  The  gudgeon  of  a wheel. 
Goke,  s.  A fool.  Goky,  a gawky,  a 
clown.  Piers  PI. 

Gokert,  adj.  Awkward.  Var.  d. 
Gold,  s.  (1)  The  plant  turnsol. 

(2)  The  corn-marigold. 

(3)  The  wild  myrtle. 
Gold-bloom,  s.  ( But .)  The  mari- 
gold. 

Gold-crap,  ' 

GOLD-CUP, 


:}* 


Crow-foot. 
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Gold-cup,  s.  The  meadow  ranun- 
culus. South  and  West. 
Goldefome,  s.  Copper. 
Golden-bug,  s.  The  ladybird.  Suff. 
Golden-chafer,  s.  A green  beetle 
common  in  June. 

Golden-chain,  s.  The  flowers  of 
laburnum.  West. 

Gold-end-man,  s.  One  who  buys 
fragments  of  gold  or  silver. 
Golden-drop,  s.  (1)  A kind  of 
plum. 

(2)  A variety  of  wheat.  Var.  d. 
Golden-eye,  \ s.  The  bird  anas 
goldnye,  J clangula. 
Golden-guineas,  s.  Pilewort,  the 
ranunculus  ficaria. 
Golden-herb,  s.  Orach.  North. 
Golden-knop,  s.  The  ladybird. 
East. 

Golden-withy,  s.  Bog  myrtle. 
South. 

Goldfinch,  s.  (1)  Any  gold  coin. 
The  word  was  thus  used  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Not  a few  of  thy  goldfinches  sing  here  ; 
and  give  me  but  five  guineys,  and  I’ll 
make  it  ten  if  I do  not  better  thee  on 
our  next  engagement. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

(2)  A purse. 

(3)  The  yellow-hammer.  Leic. 
Gold-finder,  s.  A cleaner  of  a 

jakes.  “ A gold-finder  or  jakes- 
farmer.”  Urquharfs  Rabelais. 
Goldflower,  s.  Golden  cudweed. 
Goldfre,  s.  Orfrey.  Nominate. 
Gold-hewen,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Of  a 
gold  colour. 

Gold-house,  s.  A treasury. 
Golding,  s.  The  marigold.  Chesh. 
Gold-knap,  s.  Crow-foot.  Huloet. 
G old -n eps,  s.  A kind  of  early 
pear.  Chesh. 

Golds,  s.  The  corn-marigold. 
Goldsmithrie,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Gold- 
smith’s work. 

Goldspink,s.  The  goldfinch.  North. 
Gold-weight,  s.  To  the  gold - 


weight , to  the  minutest  parti- 
culars. 

Goldy,  adj.  Of  a gold  colour. 
Goldylocks,  s.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

Gole,  (1)  s.  The  jaw-bone. 

(2)  s.  A ditch,  or  small  stream. 
North. 

(3)  A hollow  between  two  hills  ; 
a narrow  vale. 

Than  syr  Gawayne  the  gude 
A galaye  he  takys. 

And  glides  up  at  a gole 
With  gud  mene  of  armes. 

Morte  Arthure. 

(4)  s.  A whirlpool;  a sluice. 

(5)  adj.  Big  ; florid  ; rank.  East. 

(6)  adj.  Proipinent.  Essex. 

(7) s.  A fool. 

(8)  s.  The  throat. 

Go -less.  v.  1 cannot  go  less , I 
cannot  play  for  less,  a term  at 
primero. 

Golet,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  throat ; a 
part  of  armour  or  dress  which 
covered  the  throat. 

Golf,  s.  An  old  game  with  a ball 
and  club,  very  fashionable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent. 
Goliards,  s . Riotous  and  unthrifty 
scholars  who  attended  on  the 
tables  of  the  richer  ecclesiastics, 
and  gained  their  living  and  cloth- 
ing by  practising  the  profession 
of  buffoons  and  jesters. 

Go-lie,  v.  To  recline  ; to  subside. 
Somerset.  Pret.,  went-lie ; part., 
gone-lie. 

Golione,  s.  A sort  of  gown  or 
cloak. 

Goll.  (1)  A hand,  or  fist.  Still 
used  in  the  Eastern  dialects.  By 
goll , a very  ancient  English 
oath,  literally  by  the  hand.  By 
goles  or  golls , is  still  used  in 
Suffolk.  Golls  is  known  in  Suf- 
folk in  the  sense  of  large  clumsy 
hands. 

(2)  To  strike  or  blow  with  vio. 
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lence ; to  rush,  as  wind  does. 
North. 

(3)  The  gullet.  Nominate  MS. 
More  properly  the  ball  of  the 
throat. 

Sethen  he  went  to  the  skull e, 

And  hewyd  asonder  the  tlirote  golle. 

MS.  Cantab., \hth  cent. 

Golland,  s.  (1)  Crowfoot;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  double  crowfoot 
or  yellow  batchelor’s-buttons. 

(2)  The  corn-marigold.  North. 
Gollar,  v.  To  shout;  to  snarl. 
North. 

Gollder,s.(^.-&)  Low  vulgar  lan- 
guage. Norf. 

Gollet,  s.  A hollow  in  a hill. 
See  Gole. 

There  was  a company  of  gentylmen  in 
INorthamptonshyre  which  wt*nt  to  liunte 
for  dere  in  the  povlews  in  the  gollet 
besyde  Stony  Stratford.  C.  Mery  Talys. 

Gollop,  (1)  s.  A large  piece. 
Somerset. 

(2)  v.  To  swallow  greedily. 
Northampt. 

Golls,  s.  (1)  Fat  chops;  ridges  of 
fat  on  a corpulent  person.  East. 
(2)  Mucus  hanging  to  the  noses 
of  dirty  children.  Norf. 
Golossians,  s.  Galoshes. 

Golp,  s.  A sudden  blow.  Devon. 
Golsh,  v.  To  swallow  voraciously. 
Var.  d. 

Golsoght,  s.  The  jaundice. 

Golt,  s.  Stiff  clay.  Northampt. 
Clay  which  breaks  into  flakes  is 
said  to  be  goltry. 

Gom,  s.  A term  of  reproach.  West. 
Goman,  s.  A man. 

Gome,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A man. 

(2)  (A.-S.  gy  man.)  Heed;  care. 
To  take  gome , to  take  care. 

(3)  A godmother.  Cotgrave . 

(4)  Black  grease. 

Gomen,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Game ; play. 
Gomerill,s.  A sillv  fellow.  North. 
Gommacks,  s.  Tricks ; foolery. 
East. 

Gomman,  s.  For  good-man,  the 


father  of  a family.  Gommer  was 
applied  to  the  wife,  gammer. 
Gomme,  s.  The  gum. 

Gomshee,  s.  Cow-daisy. 

Gon,  (1)  v.  To  give.  Also  the 
pret.  t.  gave.  Var.  d. 

(2)  part.  p.  For  agon,  ago. 

Gone.  A term  in  archeryand  bowls, 
when  the  arrow  went  beyond  the 
mark,  or  the  bowl  beyond  the  jack. 
Gonfanon,  s.  (A.-N.)  A standard, 
or  banner. 

Gonge,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A jakes. 
Gonge-farmer,  a cleaner  of  jakes. 
“ Gonge-farmer , maister  de  basses 
oeuvres,  quiqneron.”  Palsgrave. 

(2)  s.  Dung. 

(3)  v.  To  go.  See  Gang. 
Gonhelly,  s.  A Cornish  horse. 
Gonmer,  s.  An  aged  person. 

Devon. 

Gonne,  s.  A gun. 

Gonnerhead,  s.  An  imbecile. 
North. 

Gony,  s.  A great  goose.  Glouc. 
Goochy,  5.  Indian  rubber.  Var.  d. 
Good,  (1)  adv.  Very. 

(2)  adj.  Rich. 

(3)  A measure  of  length,  con- 
sisting of  4^  feet. 

Good-brother,  s.  A brother-in- 
law. 

Good-cheap,  s.  Very  cheap,  an- 
swering to  the  Fr.  bon-marche. 
Good-dawning,  s.  Good-morrow. 
West. 

Good-day,  s.  A holiday.  Staff. 
Gooddit,  s.  Shrove-tide.  North. 
Good-doing,  adj.  Charitable.  East. 
Gqoded,  pret.  t.  Prospered. 
Devon. 

Good-fellows,  s.  An  old  cant 
term  for  thieves. 

Goodger,  s.  (1)  Goodman,  or  hus- 
band. 

(2)  The  devil.  Devon. 
Good-hussey,  s.  A thread-case. 
West. 

Goodies-tuesday,s.  ShroveTues- 
dav.  Derby. 
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Goodin,  s.  A good  thing.  YorJcsh. 
Gooding,  s.  To  go  a gooding , to 
go  about  before  Christmas, usually 
on  St.  Thomas’s  day,  to  collect 
money  or  corn  wherewith  to  keep 
the  festival. 

Goodish,  s.  Rather  good,  or  large. 
Var.  d. 

Good-king-harry,  s.  The  plant 
goose-foot. 

Goodlich,  adv.  Conveniently. 
Good-like,  adj.  Handsome. 
Goodly,  adj.  Gay  in-  apparel. 
Goodlyhede,  s.  (A.-S.)  Goodness. 
Good-man,  s.  The  master  of  a 
house. 

Goodmanturd,  s.  A worthless 
fellow.  Florio. 

Good-mind,  s.  Good  humour.  East. 
Good-mistress,  s.  A lady  patron. 
Good-night,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  bal- 
lad. Shakesp. 

(2)  The  song  made  or  supposed 
to  be  made  by  a criminal  shortly 
before  his  execution. 

Good-outs, adj.  Doing  well.  Var.d. 
Goods,  s.  Cattle;  produce  of  the 
dairy.  North. 

Goodschipe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Goodness. 
Good-speed,  s.  Yeast.  Florio. 
Good-tidy,  adj.  Moderate.  East. 
Good-time,  s.  A festival. 
Good-woman,  s.  A wife. 
Good-woolled,  adj.  Pronounced 
generally  good-pooled , meaning  a 
capital  or  good  fellow;  when  two 
men  are  fighting,  and  the  weaker 
one  still  persists  in  standing  up 
to  his  antagonist,  they  call  him 
a good-ooled  one.  Line. 

Goody,  (1)  s.  Good-wife.  r 

(2)  v.  To  prosper  ; to  look  good. 
West. 

(3)  s.  Sweetmeats.  Suffolk. 
Good-year,  s.  Corrupted  by  the 

old  dramatists  from  goujere , the 
French  disease. 

Goodying.  See  Gooding. 

Goof,  s.  A kind  of  sweet  cake. 
East.  See  Goffer. 


Gooree,  v.  To  hang  dowm.  Devon. 
Goom,  v.  To  file  a saw.  Var.  d. 
Goon,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  go. 

Goordy,  adj . Plump,  or  round. 
Goose,  s.  (1)  An  old  game. 

(2)  A cant  term  for  a particular 
symptom  in  the  lues  venerea. 

Re  had  belike  some  private  dealings 
with  her,  and  there  got  a goose. 

Comp.  I would  lie  had  got  two. 

Webster's  Cure  for  a Cuckold,  1661. 

(3)  A breach  made  by  the  sea. 

(4)  A simpleton.  Var.  d. 

(5)  A tailor’s  smoothing  iron. 

(6)  The  lean  of  the  thin  flabby 
part  of  a leg  of  veal. 

(7)  To  get  goose , to  be  well 
scolded.  Northampt. 

Gooseberry,  s.  To  play  old  goose- 
berry, to  create  confusion. 
Goose-bill,  s.  Goose-grass. 
Goose-cap,  s.  A simpleton. 
Goosechite,  s.  The  herb  agri- 
mony. 

Goose-eye,  s.  A kind  of  apple. 
Goose-feast,  s.  Michaelmas. 

Line. 

Goose-flesh,  s.  The  roughness  of 
the  skin  from  cold.  Var.  d. 
Goose-gog  s.  A gooseberry.  V.  d. 
Goose-grass,  s.  Catch-weed. 

North. 

Goose-house,  s.  “ A place  of  tem- 
porary confinement  for  petty 
offenders,  appended  generally  to 
a country  house  of  correction  or 
sessions  house,  for  security  until 
they  can  be  carried  before  a ma- 
gistrate. Of  small  dimensions 
generally : whence  probably  the 
name,  which  I rather  think  is 
confined  to  East  Anglia.”  Moor’s 
Suffolk  MS. 

Gooselings,  s.  Goslings. 

These  silken  suiters  will  vouchsafe  him 
that  honour  to  supply  a plane  in  their 
amorous  pastimes,  as  in  making  goose- 
lings  in  the  fire,  or  drawing  of  gloves,  or 
such  like  harmelesse  toyes,  to  passe  the 
night  away.  Two  Lancash.  Lovers,  1640. 

Goosen-chick,  s.  A gosling.  A 
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gander  is  called  goosenchick’s- 
vat  her.  Wilts.  In  the  North  a 
gosling  is  called  gooseman-chicJc. 
Goose-neck  s.  (1)  A stick  run  into 
thatch  to  prevent  the  wind  blow- 
ing it  up.  Northampt. 

(2)  A sort  of  scraper  for  cleaning 
out  a drain. 

Goose-smere,s.  A kind  of  axungia. 
Goose-tansy,  s.  Silver-weed. 

North. 

Goose-tongue,  s.  Sneeze-wort. 

Craven. 

Goose-turd*green,  s.  A colour 
in  apparel,  mentioned  in  old 
writers. 

Gooshareth,  s.  Goose-grass. 
Gooshill,  s.  A gutter.  Wilts. 
Goosier,  s.  One  who  has  the  care 
of  geese.  Somerset. 

Gootet,  s.  See  Guttide. 

Gope,  v.  (1)  To  talk  vulgarly  and 
loudly. 

(2)  To  snatch,  or  grasp.  Cumb. 
Goppen-full,  s.  A great  handful. 
North. 

Goppish,  adj.  Proud;  testy.  North. 
Gor,  (\)adj.  Rotten;  miry.  North. 

(2)  s.  A clown.  Somerset. 

(3 ) s.  An  unfledged  bird.  Westm. 
Gorbelly,  s.  A person  with  a large 

belly. 

A sepulchre  to  seafish  and  others  in 
ponds,  raoates,  and  rivers;  a sharp 
sheepe-biter,  and  marveilous  mutton 
monger,  a gorbelly  glutton. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1 609. 
The  belching  gorbelly  hath  well  nigh 
killed  me;  I am  shut  out  of  doors  finely. 

Lingua,  0.  PL,  v,  213. 
0 ’tis  an  unconscionable  gorbellied 
volume,  bigger  bulked  than  a Dutch 
hoy.  Nash,  Have  w.  y.  to  Saffron  Walden. 

Gorble,  v.  To  gobble.  North. 
Gorce,  s.  A wear ; a pool  of  water. 
Gorche,  v.  To  grudge;  to  grumble. 
Gorcock,  s.  The  red  grouse. 

North. 

Gorcrow,  s.  A carrion-crow. 

Gord,  s.  (1)  A narrow  stream  of 
water  ; a deep  hole  in  a river. 

(2)  An  instrumentusedin gaming. 


Gorde,  (1  j v.  To  strike,  or  spur. 
See  Gird. 

(2)  part.p.  Girded  on. 

Gore,  (1)  s.  A piece  of  cloth  in- 
serted ; a diagonal  seam  or  gus- 
set. It  appears  sometimes  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  a petticoat,  as 
inserted  at  the  bottom  of  a shift 
or  gown,  in  the  phrase  under 
gore,  i.  e.,  under  the  clothing, 
often  used  by  early  writers. 
Gore-coat , a gown  or  petticoat 
gored,  or  so  cut  as  to  be  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  narrower  at 
the  top.  Exmoor. 

(2)  s.  Mud ; dirt. 

(3)  A-gore,  bloody. 

(4)  s.  The  lowest  part  in  a tract 
of  country.  North. 

(5)  s.  A sloping  ridge  in  a field. 

(6)  v.  To  make  up  a mow  of 
hay.  Line. 

Gore-blood,  s.  Clotted  blood. 
Gorell,  Is.  A clumsy  fat  lad; 

gorrell,  J any  person  that  is  fat. 
Gorgayse,  s.  ( Fr .)  A woman’s 
tucker. 

Gorge,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  throat.  To 
give  over  the  gorge,  to  be  sick. 
Gorgeaunt,s.  ( A.-N .)  Aboarinits 
second  year. 

Gorger,  s.  (A.-N.)  Armour  for 
the  throat. 

Gorget,  s.  A kerchief  thrown  over 
a woman’s  breast.  Baret , 1580. 
Gorgey,  v.  To  tremble.  West. 
Gorisoun,  s.  (A.-N.)  A page. 
Gorle,#.  To  devour  eagerly.  South. 
Gorm,  v.  To  besmear.  Far.  d.  See 
Gawm. 

Gorma,  s.  A cormorant.  North. 
Gorming,  adj.  Awkward.  Leic. 
Gorn,  s.  A small  one-handled  pail. 

Derby sh.  A milk- pail.  Leic. 
Gorse,  j s.  (A.-S.)  Furze.  “ The 
goss,  tfirse  or  gorse.”  Elyot 
gorst,  J (1559). 

Tooth’d  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking; goss 
and  thorns.  Tempest,  iv  i. 

With  worthless  gorse  that  yearly  fruitless 
dies.  Cornelia , 0.  PL,  ii,  245. 
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Gorse-hook,  s.  A bill-hook,  be- 
cause usedforcutting  gorse.  Leic. 

Gorsehopper,  s.  The  whinchat. 
Chesh. 

Gorse-linnet,  s.  The  common 
linnet. 

Gorst,  s.  The  juniper-tree. 

Gos,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A goose. 

Gose,  imperat.  of  go. 

Goshal,  s.  The  goshawk. 

Gosling-grass,  s.  Catch-weed. 

Goslings,  s.  The  blossoms  of  the 
willow. 

Gosling-weed,  s.  Goose-grass. 

Gospeller,  s.  (1)  An  evangelist. 
(2)  The  priest  who  chanted  the 
gospel  for  the  day. 

Goss,?l  To  guzzle,  or  drink.  Devon. 

Gossander,  s.  A fen  bird,  the 
mergus  merganser. 

Goss-hatch  s.  The  female  and 
young  of  the  wheatear.  Leic. 

Gossib,  \s.  (A.-* S.)  A sponsor  at 
gossip,  j baptism  ; an  intimate 
acquaintance. 

Gossiping-pot,  s.  A two-handled 
pot. 

Gossiprede,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  rela- 
tionship between  a person  and 
his  sponsors. 

Gossone,  s.  A god-son.  Pr.  P. 

Gost,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Spirit. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Goest. 

Go  stead,  s.  A bay  of  a barn.  Norf. 

Goster,  v.  To  swagger,  or  over- 
bear in  talking.  Gostering,  chat- 
tering, blustering.  Leic.  See 
Gauster. 

Gostliche,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Spiritu- 
ally. 

Gotch,  s.  A large  pitcher.  Var.  d. 
Gotchbelly,  a large  round  belly. 
The  earthen  jugs,  out  of  which 
the  people  in  Norfolk  drink,  are 
called  gotches  ; and  their  strong 
beer  is  called  nog. 

It  was  near  sun-set  when  lie  arrived  at 
a pleasant  village  on  the  border  of  the 
sea,  which  contained  what  is  there 
called  an  inn.  Having  deposited  his 


bundle  in  the  room  where  he  was  to 
sleep,  lie  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  and 
seated  himself  among  the  rustics  asseir. 
bled  over  their  evening  gotch  of  no&, 
joined  in  their  discourse. 

The  Village  Curate , 12mo,  n.  d. 

Gote,  s.  A sluice,  or  ditch. 

Goter,  s.  (1)  A gutter. 

(2)  A shower. 

Gotfer,  s.  An  old  man.  Wilts. 
Gothard,  s.  A simpleton.  North. 
Gothelen,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  rumble, 
as  the  stomach. 

Gotherly,  adj.  Sociable.  North. 
Go-to-bed-at-noon,  s.  The  plant 
goat’s  beard. 

Gotour,  s.  The  matter  of  a fester, 
or  wound. 

Goty,  s.  A pitcher.  See  Gotch. 
Goud,  s.  The  plant  woad. 
Goud-spink,$.  A goldfinch. Craven. 
Goujere,  s.  (Fr.)  The  French  dis- 
ease. Often  used  in  exclamations, 
and  finally  corrupted  into  good- 
year. 

We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate : what 
the  goujere  ! Shakesp.,  Mer.  W.  W.,  i,  4. 
The  goujeres  shall  devour  them  flesh  and 

Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep.  Lear , v,  3. 

Goul,  s.  (1)  The  gum  of  the  eye. 
North. 

(2)  A hut,  or  cottage.  Cumb. 
Goulfe,  s . A goaf  of  corn.  Palsg. 
Gound,  s.  A yellow  secretion  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes.  Goundy , 
or  gundy , running  eyes. 
Goune-cloth,  s.  Cloth  sufficient 
to  make  a gown. 

Gourd,  s.  (1)  A vessel  for  liquor. 

(2)  A receptacle  to  collect  rain- 
water. 

(3)  A sort  of  false  dice. 
Gourders,  s.  Torrents  of  rain. 
Gourmandize,  s.  Gluttony.  Spens. 
Goury,  adj.  Du  11-looking.  North. 
Goush,  s.  A stream. 

Gout,s.(1)  (A. -N.)  A drop.  Shakesp. 

(2)  A drain.  Var.  d.  It  is  still 
used  in  Lincolnshire,  not  merely 
in  this  sense,  but  also  applied  to 
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a sliding  door  at  the  extremity  of 
a drain,  by  means  of  which  the 
water  is  retained  in  the  drain  in 
a dry  season,  and  let  olf  in  a time 
of  flood.  See  Gote.  U is  also 
used  in  some  parts  for  a sink,  or 
vault  for  water. 

Goute,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  drop. 
Gouthlich,  adj.  Goodly. 
Goutous,  adj.  (1)  Rich  ; delicate  ; 
especially  applied  to  made  dishes. 

(2)  Having  the  gout;  gouty. 
Gouts,  s.  The  spots  on  a hawk. 
Goutty,  adj.  Knotty ; knobby. 
Northampt. 

Gove,  (1 ) part.  p.  Given. 

(2)  v.  To  make  a mow.  See  Goaf. 

(3)  v.  To  stare  vacantly.  North. 
Govele,  v.  To  gain  money  by  usury. 
Governaille,  s.  ( A.-N, .)  (1)  The 

rudder  of  a ship. 

(2)  Steerage;  government. 
Gove-tushed,  adj.  Having  pro- 
jected teeth.  Derby. 

Gow,  (1)  s.  Wild  myrtle.  Florio. 

(2)  Let  us  go.  Suffolk.  With 
the  Suffolk  farmers  it  is  a pro- 
verbial saying,  that  “it  is  better 
to  say  gow  than  go .” 

Gowarge,  s.  A sort  of  round 
chisel.  North. 

Go-way.  Give  over;  cease. 
Gowbert,  s.  A goblet. 

Gowces,  s.  Pieces  of  armour  to 
protect  the  armpit  when  the  arm 
is  raised. 

Gowd,  (1)  s.  A toy  or  gaud.  North. 
(2)  v.  To  cut  dirty  wool  from  the 
tails  of  sheep.  The  refuse  wool 
is  called  gowdens.  North. 
Gowder,  v.  Futuere.  North. 
Gowdylakin,  s.  A plaything. 
Nor  thumb. 

Gower,  s.  (1)  A great  platter  for 
potage.  Hampsh. 

(2)  A sort  of  cake,  formerly  made 
at  Christmas.  See  Gofer. 
Gowge,  s.  A gauge,  or  measure. 
Gowk,  s.  (1)  A cuckoo.  Gowk-spit, 
cuckoo-spit.  North. 


(2)  A simpleton.  Cumb. 

Gowk,  \ s.  The  core  of  an  apple. 
goke,  J Cumb. 

Gowlare,  s.  A usurer.  Pr.  P. 
Gowle,  v.  ( A.-S .)  (1)  To  howl. 

(2)  To  cry  sulkily.  North. 

(3)  To  open,  or  enlarge.  North - 
ampt. 

(4)  To  gum  up. 

Gowles,  s.  Gules. 

Gownsman,  s.  (1)  A term  formerly 

applied  to  a Londoner,  from  the 
peculiar  costume  of  the  citizens. 
(2)  A member  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

Gowsty,  adj.  Dreary  ; dismal ; 

frightful.  North. 

Gowt,  s.  A sink.  West.  S eeGout. 
Gowte,  s.  A swelling. 

Gowtone,  v.  To  gutter  as  a candle. 
Goxe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  yawn. 

Goyse,  pres.  t.  Goes. 

Goyster,  v.  To  rejoice. 

Gozell,  s.  (1)  A ford.  “ Traghetto, 
any  ferrie,  a passage,  a foard,  or 
gozell  over  from  shore  to  shore.” 
Florio. 

(2)  A ditch.  See  Guzzle. 
Gozzan,  s.  An  old  wig  grown  yel- 
low from  age.  Cornw. 

Gozzard,  s.  A fool.  Line. 

Graal,  s.  (A.-N.)  A large  dish  or 
hollow  basin,  fit  for  serving  up 
meat.  The  St.  Graal  was  pre- 
tended to  be  the  vessel  in  which 
our  Saviour  ate  the  last  supper 
with  his  apostles,  and  it  was 
fabled  to  have  been  preserved  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

Grab,  (1)  v.  To  seize ; to  steal. 

(2)  s.  A snap,  or  bite. 

(3)  To  rake  up  from  the  dirt  with 
the  hands.  Sussex . 

Grabble,  v.  (1)  To  grope. 

(2)  To  grapple.  Devon. 

Grabby, adj.  Filthy; grimy.  South. 
Grab-stock,  s.  A young  crab-tree. 
Dorset. 

Grace,  s.  (A.-N.)  Thanks ; a gift. 
Harde  grace,  misfortune. 
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Grace-cup,  s.  A large  cup  passed 
round  the  table  after  grace  was 
said. 

Grace-of-god,  s.  The  plant  harts- 
horn. 

Grace-wife, s.  A midwife.  Durham. 
Gracile,  adj.  yLat.)  Slender. 
Gracious,  adj.  (1)  {Fr.  gracieux .) 
Graceful ; agreeable. 

(2)  Gratuitous.  Northampt. 
Gracy-day,  s.  The  daffodil.  Devon. 
Gradde,  pret.  t.  of  grede.  { A.-S .) 

Cried. 

Grade,  pret.  t.  {A.-S.)  Prepared. 
Gradely,  adv.  Decently  ; mode- 
rately ; nearly.  North. 
Graduate,  s.  A physician.  Suffolk. 
"Graf,  s.  The  depth  of  a spade  in 
digging ; the  quantity  turned  up 
by  the  spade  at  once.  Also  used 
as  a verb,  to  dig. 

Graffe,  1(1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A graft. 
greffe,  J (2)  v.  To  graft. 

(3)  s.  A moat ; a ditch. 
Graffer,  s.  {Fr.  greffier.)  A no- 
tary. 

Graffle,  v.  To  grapple.  Somerset. 
Graft,  s.  A ditch.  Craven. 
Grafted-in, adj.  Begrimed. Devon. 
Grafting-tool,  s.  A sort  of  spade 
used  in  draining  land.  Shropsh. 
Gyls.it>,  pret.t  of graithe.  Prepared. 
Graile,  s , Gravel,  or  small  peb- 
bles. Spenser. 

Graile,  1 s.  {A.-N.)  The  name  of 
grayel,  l the  book  which  con- 
grale,  J tained  the  responses 
sung  by  the  choir. 

Grailing,  s.  A slight  fall  of  hail. 
North. 

Grails,  s.  The  smaller  feathers  of 
a hawk. 

Grain,  (1)  s.  A scarlet  colour  used 
by  dyers. 

(2)  v.  To  strangle,  gripe, . or 
throttle.  Fast. 

(3)  s.  The  prong  of  a fork.  West. 

% (4)  s.  Broken  victuals.  Somerset. 

(5)  s.  The  main  branch  of  a 
tree.  Var.  d. 


Grained,  adj.  Grimed.  Wilts. 
Grained-fork,  s.  A pronged  fork. 
East. 

Grainee,  adj.  Proud  ; stiff.  Devon. 
Graining,  s.  The  fork  of  a tree. 
North. 

Grains,  s.  A forked  piece  of  wood, 
generally  of  ash,  denuded  of  the 
bark,  used  in  farm-houses  to  stir 
up  the  malt  in  brewing.  Line. 
Grain-staff,  s.  A quarter-staff, 
with  a pair  of  short  prongs  at  the 
end,  called  grains. 

Graithe,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  prepare ; 
to  arrange;  to  clothe,  or  dress. 
Graithing,  clothing,  equipment. 

Hir  sone  Galathin 
Sche  graithed  in  atire  fin. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  175. 

Graithly,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Readily; 

speedily;  steadfastly. 

Grake,  v.  To  crack. 

Gram,  adj.  {A.-S)  Angry. 
GRAMATOLYS,$.Smatterers.££e^ora. 
Grame,  s.  {A.-S.)  Grief ; anger. 
Gramercy,  1 s.  {A.-N.) 

graunt-mercy,  J Great  thanks. 
Gramery,  s.  The  art  of  Grammar, 
and  as  this  was  looked  upon  as 
the  foundation  of  all  the  arts,  it 
was  used  for  abstruse  learning. 
Gramfer,  s.  A grandfather.  Gram- 
fer-longlegs , a daddy-longlegs. 
Crammer,  s.  (1)  A grandmother. 
West. 

(2)  Mire ; dirt.  Northampt. 
Grammered.  Begrimed.  West. 
Grammer's-pin,  s.  A large  pin. 
Devon. 

Grample,  s.  {Fr.  grampelle.)  The 
sea-crab. 

Granado,  s.  {Span.)  A grenade. 
Granch,  v.  To  scrunch. 

Grand,  adj.  Very.  Kent. 
Grandam,  s.  A grandmother. 
Grand arde,  \ s.  {A.-N.)  A 
grand-guard,  j part  of  ancient 
armour,  which  seems  to  have 
been  worn  only  by  knights  when 
on  horseback. 
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Grandie,  s.  Grandmother.  North. 
Grandity,  s.  Greatness. 

GRANDMOTHER’s-TOE-NAILS^.The 

popular  name  of  small  fossil 
shells  ( gryphce. ).  Northampt. 
Grand-tricktrack,  s.  An  old 
game  at  cards. 

Grane,  v.  To  groan.  North. 
Granein,s.  The  fork  of  a tree.  Line. 
Graner,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A granary. 
Deare  yeares,  quoth  ye?  tis  not  we 
that  tli rive  by  deare  yeares : they  are 
deare  to  us  ;,our  graine  is  in  the  usurers 
graner  ere  it  be  growne. 

Boivley.  Search  for  Money,  1609. 
Grange,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A granary ; a 
farm-house;  a small  hamlet. 
Grank,  v.  To  groan;  to  murmur. 

GranJcy,  complaining. 
Grannep,s.  A grandmother.  Yorks. 
GRANNY-DOD,.v.Asnail-shell.Cam£. 
Granny-reared,  adj.  Spoiled,  as 
being  brought  up  by  a grand- 
mother. North. 

Granny-threads,  s.  The  runners 
of  the  creepingcrow-foot.  Craven. 
Granons,  s.  ( Fr .)  The  long  hairs 
about  the  mouth  of  a cat. 
Granser,  Is.  (A.-N.)  A 

grauntsyre,  J grandsire. 
Grant,  (1)  s Pudendum  f. 

(2)  v.  To  act  the  prostitute. 

(3)  To  give  grant , to  allow 
authoritatively. 

Grantable,  adj.  That  may  be 
granted. 

Grap,  s.  A vulture.  See  Gripe. 
Grape,  (1)  v.  To  feel;  to  grope. 
North. 

(2)  s.  A three-pronged  fork  for 
filling  rough  dung.  North. 
Graper,  s.  The  covering  for  the 
gripe  of  a lance. 

Grapinel,  s.  (A.-N.)  A grappling- 
iron. 

Graple,  s.  A hook ; a clasp. 

Gras,  s.  Grace. 

Grash,  v.  To  gnash  the  teeth ; to 
crush. 

Grasiers,  s.  Sheep,  &c.,  fed  solely 
on  grass.  North. 


Grasp lin,  s.  Twilight.  Devon. 
Grass-cat,  s.  A hare.  Var.  d. 
Grass-hearth,  s.  A feudal  ser- 
vice of  a day’s  ploughing. 
Grasson,  s.  A fine  paid  on  alien- 
ation of  copyhold  lands.  North. 
Grass-table.  See  Earth-table. 
Grass-widow,  s.  An  unmarried 
woman  who  has  had  a child. 
Grat,  pret.  t.  Wept.  Nor  thumb. 
Grate,  (1)  s.  A lattice,  or  grating. 

(2)  v.  To  seize ; to  snatch.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  Metal  worked  into  steel. 

(4)  adj.  Grateful. 

(5)  s.  (Germ.)  A fish-bone. 
Grath,  adj.  Confident.  North. 
Grating,  s.  Separating  large  from 

small  ore.  Craven. 

Gratten,  s.  A stubble-field.  It  is 
also  a verb.  “ The  geese  be  gone 
a grattening ,”  i.e.,  they  are  turned 
into  the  field  after  the  corn  is  cut, 
to  pick  up  the  few  grains  left. 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Ray,  however, 
says  that  in  Kent  it  means  stub- 
ble, and  in  Sussex  the  aftergrass. 
Grattiching,  s.  Dung  of  deer. 
Cotgrave. 

Grattle,  v.  To  click  or  strike  to- 
gether. Leic. 

Graunch,  v.  To  make  the  noise 
of  crunching.  Leic. 
Graundepose,  s.  A grampus. 
Skelton. 

Graunt,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Great. 
Grawnte,  part.  p.  (A.-N.)  Agreed. 
Graut,  s.  Wort.  Yorksh. 

Grave,  (1)  v.  To  dig;  to  bury.  It 
is  applied  specially  in  Lincoln- 
shire to  digging  turves. 

(2)  part.  p.  Engraved. 

(3)  s.  A potato-hole.  Line. 

(4)  s.  (A.-S.)  A bailiff.  Yorksh. 

(5)  s.  (Dutch.)  A nobleman  of 
the  low  countries. 

Gravelin,  s.  A small  migratory 
fish,  reputed  to  be  the  spawn  of 
the  salmon. 

Gravelled,  adj.  (1)  Mortified ; 
perplexed. 
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(2)  Buried. 

Graver,  s.  An  engraver. 

Graves,  s.  (1)  The  refuse  at  the 
bottom  of  the  melting-pot  in 
making  tallow  candles. 

(2)  Greaves. 

The  taislies,  cuishes,  and  the  graves, 
stall,  pensell,  baises  all. 

Warner’s  Alb.  Engl.,  xii.  ch.  69. 

Grave-spike,  s.  An  instrument 
used  in  digging  graves.  West. 
Gravid,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Big  with  child. 
Gravynge,  s.  Burial.  See  Grave. 
Graw,  s.  The  ague,  or  rather  the 
sensation  before  the  fit.  North. 
Grawingerne,  s.  A piece  of  iron 
formerly  attached  to  a waggon 
as  a drag. 

Grawsome,  adj.  Frightful;  ugly. 
North. 

Gray,  s.  ( A.-S .)  (1)  A badger. 

(2)  Twilight. 

Grayling,  s.  A term  applied  to 
tapettes  for  sumpter  horses,  when 
they  were  cut  or  rounded. 
Grayste,  v.  To  gnash,  or  grind. 
Grayvez,  s.  Steel  boots;  greaves. 
Graze,  v.  (1)  To  fatten. 

(2)  To  become  covered  with 
growing  grass.  Norf. 

(3)  To  chafe  or  ripple  the  skin. 
Gre,  s.  An  ear  of  corn. 

Greable,  adj.  Agreed. 

Grease,  (1)  s.  The  fat  of  the  hare, 

boar,  wolf,  fox,  marten,  otter, 
badger,  or  coney.  Grease  time , 
the  season  of  the  hart  and  buck, 
when  they  were  fat  and  fit  for 
killing. 

(2)  v.  To  grease  in  the  fist , to 
bribe. 

(3)  s.  Rancid  butter.  North. 

(4)  s.  A dim  suffusion  over  the 
sky,  not  positive  cloudiness.  East . 

(5)  v.  To  graze.  Palsg. 
Greasy,  adj.  Grassy.  Norf. 
Great,  (1)  adj.  Familiar;  high  in 

favour  with  any  one.  Var.d. 

(2)  To  work  by  great,  to  work 
by  quantity  instead  of  by  the 


day.  To  sell  by  great , to  sell 
wholesale. 

Gre aten,  v.  To  enlarge.  Kent. 
Great-hare,  s.  A hare  in  its  third 
year. 

Great-hearted,  adj.  Bold;  mag- 
nanimous ; resolute. 

Greathly,  adv.  Handsomely.  In 
greath , well.  North. 
Great-joseph,  s.  A surtout. 
Great-like,  adv.  Very  likely. 
North. 

Great-men,  s.  An  old  term  for 
members  of  parliament  and  no- 
blemen. 

Greats,  s.  Groats,  or  shelled  oats. 
Greaty -pudding,  a common  arti- 
cle at  Birmingham. 

Greaun,  s.  A mouth.  YorJcsh. 
Greave,  \ s.  ( A.-S . grcef.)  A tree, 
greve,  / bough,  or  grove.  ^ 
Greaves,  s.  (1)  Boots;  buskins. 
North. 

(2)  Griefs. 

(3)  Refuse  of  tallow-chandlers. 
See  Graves. 

Greazagate,  s.  A wheedling  fel- 
low. YorJcsh. 

Grebyche,  s.  A greyhound  bitch. 
Grechut,  pret.  t.  Grew  angry. 
Greck,  s.  A dwrarf.  YorJcsh. 
Grecynges,  s.  Steps. 

Grede,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cry;  to 
proclaim. 

(2)  s.  The  lap. 

(3)  s.  A small  tub  used  in  wash- 
ing. Line. 

(4)  s.  A greedy  person. 

Gredel,  s.  A gridiron.  See  Grid- 
dle. 

Gree,  1 (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Favour; 
gre,  / pleasure ; will.  To  take  in 
gre , to  take  kindly. 

Of  tliy  most  honor’d  nature,  take  in  gree, 
This  offer  of  my  muse  to  honor  thee. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

(2)  v.  To  agree.  North.  “ It  grees 
not  well.”  Collier's  Old  Ballads, 
p.  50. 

(3)  s.  (A.-N.)  Degree ; the  prize. 
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Greece,  s.  (1)  A step.  - 

(2)  A fat  hart,  capon,  &c.  See 
Grease. 

Then  went  they  down  into  a laund, 
These  noble  archers  thre ; 

Eche  of  them  slew  a hart  of  greece , 

The  best  that  they  could  see. 

Song  of  Adam  Bell. 

Greed,  s.  Greediness. 

Greeds,  s.  The  straw  to  make 
manure  in  a farmyard.  Kent. 
Greedy,  v.  To  long  for.  North. 
Greedy-gut,  s.  A glutton. 
Greek,  s.  A jovial  fellow.  As 
merry  as  a Greek,  was  a pro- 
verbial saying.  “ Averlan,  a good 
fellow,  a mad  companion,  merie 
GreeJce,  sound  drunkard.”  Cot- 
grave. 

Open,  liberall,  or  free  housekeepers, 
merry  Greeks,  and  such  like  stiles  and 
titles.  Healthes  Sichiesse,  fol.  B 2,  b. 

Green,  adj.  (1)  Inexperienced; 
unskilful.  A green-horn,  a raw 
fellow. 

(2)  Fresh,  applied  to  meat.  In 
Lincolnshire,  coals  just  put  on 
the  fire  are  called  green. 
Green-bone,  s.  The  needle-fish. 
North. 

Green-cheese,  s.  Cream-cheese. 
Green-drake,  s.  The  May-fly. 
North. 

Greene-winchard,  s.  A sloven. 
Greeney,  s.  The  green  grosbeak. 
North. 

Green-fish,  s.  The  cod. 
Green-goose,  s.  (1)  A Midsum- 
mer goose,  fed  on  grass,  and  not 
like  a Michaelmas  goose,  on 
stubble. 

(2)  A cant  term  for  a cuckold. 

(3)  A prostitute. 

Green-hand,  s.  One  who  is  awk- 
ward at  any  work. 

Green-hew,  s.  A tribute  paid  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  for  liberty 
to  cut  off  the  boughs  of  trees. 
Westmorel. 

Green-land,  s.  Pasture  land. 
South. 


Greenling,  s.  The  cod-fish. 
Green-linnet,  s.  The  greenfinch. 
Leic. 

Greenly,  adv.  Unskilfully.  Shah. 
Green-man,  s.  A savage. 
Green-olf,  s.  The  green  grosbeak. 
Norf. 

Green-mustard,  s.  The  plant 
dittander. 

Green-peak,  s.  A woodpecker. 
Line. 

Green-sauce,  s.  A sour  sauce  still 
used  in  the  North. 

To  make  an  excellent  green  sawce.  Take 
large  sorrel,  white  bread  grated,  pared 
and  cored  pippins,  some  sprigs  of  mint,  a 
quantity  of  verjuice  sufficient  to  moisten 
it;  and  being  stamped  very  small,  scrape 
sugar  on  it,  and  mix  it  well  together, 
and  so  serve  it  up,  with  pork,  veal, 
chickens,  kid,  lamb,  gosling,  or  the  like ; 
they  being  boiled. 

Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

Green-side,  s.  Turf.  Devon. 
Green-stone,  s.  (1)  Stone  newly 
hewn.  Chaucer. 

(2)  The  name  given  to  soft  slaty 
rocks  in  the  Western  Counties. 
Green-tail,  s.  Diarrhoea  in  deer. 
North. 

Green-weed,  s.  Dyer’s  broom. 
East. 

Greeof,  adv.  Very  nearly  so.  Lane. 
Greep,  (1)  v.  To  clutch.  Devon. 

(2)  s.  A bunch.  Somerset. 
Grees,  s.  (. A.-N .)  Steps ; stairs  ; a 
staircase. 

Greesings,  s.  Steps. 

Greet,  (1)  s.  A kind  of  rough  free- 
stone. 

(2)  v.  To  cry  out.  See  Grete. 
Grefes,  s.  Groves. 

Greffe,  s.  Grief;  anger. 

Gregal,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Belonging  to 
a flock ; associating  together. 
Gregorian,  s.  A peculiar  wig,  or 
head  of  false  hair,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  a barber  in  the 
Strand,  named  Gregory,  in  the 
1 7th  cent. 

Gregorian-tree,  s.  The  gallows. 
A cant  term. 
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Gregories,  s.  A species  of  nar- 
cissus. West. 

Gregs, s.  { Fr .)  Wide  loose  breeches. 

Cot  grave. 

Gregyows,  | 

GREGEYS,  J 

Greide , part.  p.  Prepared.  See 
Graid. 

Greidly,  adj.  Well-meaning ; good 
of  its  kind.  North. 

Greine,  s.  A year’s  produce  of 
corn. 

Greins,  s.  A sort  of  spice ; grains 
of  Paris. 

Greithe.  See  Graithe. 

Greme,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  provoke ; 
to  grind  the  teeth ; to  curse. 
Gremthe,  anger. 

Grement,  s.  An  agreement. 

Gren,  s.  A snare. 

GRENDE,j»ar£.j0.  Grinned;  snarled. 
Grene,  (1)  s.  Play. 

(2)  v.  To  roar. 

Grenehed,  s.  {A.-S.)  Greenness  ; 
childishness. 

Greoby,  adj.  Foul.  North. 

Greot,  s.  Earth ; grit. 

Grep,  (1) pret.  t.  Seized;  griped. 

(2)  s.  A fork.  Northumb. 

Gres,  s.  (1)  Grass;  plants;  herbs. 
(2)  Grease. 

Gresco,  s.  A game  at  cards.  Florio. 
Grese,  s.  Deer  or  game  in  grease- 
time. See  Grease. 

Gresses,  s.  The  jessCs  of  a hawk. 
Gressible,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Able  to 

walk. 

Gressop,  s.  A grasshopper. 
Greste,  adj.  Greatest  ? 

And  of  alle  other  sacremens, 

Tlies  sevene  beth  the  greste. 

William  de  Shoreham. 


Gresyne,  v.  To  graze.  Pr.  P. 
Gret,  (1)  adj.  { A.-S .)  Great ; loud. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Greeted ; accosted. 

(3)  s.  A snare  for  hares.  Line. 
Gretande.  Crying ; sorrowing. 

See  Grete. 

Grete,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  cry,  or 
weep. 


(2)  s.  A cry. 

(3)  v.  To  be  enlarged;  to  become 
big  with  child. 

(4)  s.  Great  men  ; nobles. 

(5)  s.  Much. 

(6)  s.  The  corn. 

Greth,  s.  {A.-S.)  Grace  ; favour. 
Gretinges,  s.  {A.-S.)  Great  things. 
Gretliche,  adv.  Greatly. 

Grette,  pret.  t.  of  grete.  Cried. 
Gretteliliche,  adv.  Greatly. 
Greur,  s.  {Fr.)  Hail. 

Greve,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  grieve ; to 
vex,  or  injure. 

Greves,s.  (1)  Armour  for  the  legs. 

(2)  Groves. 

(3)  Griefs. 

Grew,  (1)  s.  Greek. 

(2)  s.  A greyhound.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  adhere  firmly.  West. 
Grew-bitch,  s.  A female  grey- 
hound. Yorlcsh . 

Grewin,  1 A greyhound.  East. 

GREWND,  J & J 

But  Rodomont,  as  though  he  had  had 
wings, 

Quite  ore  the  dike  like  to  a grewnd  lie 
springs.  Harringt.,  Ariosto,  xiv,  108. 

Grewn,  s.  A snout.  North. 
Grey-backed-crow,  s.  Thehooded 
or  Norway  crow.  Line. 
Grey-beard,  s.  A large  stone 
bottle.  North. 

Grey-beards,  s.  The  seed  of  the 
wild  vine. 

Grey-bird,  s.  The  thrush.  South 
and  West. 

Grey-coat-parson,  s.  An  impro- 
priator; the  tenant  who  hires 
the  tithes. 

Greygole,  s.  The  bluebell.  Dors. 
Grey-hen,  s.  (1)  The  female  of 
the  black-cock. 

(2)  A kind  of  pear. 

(3)  A large  stone  bottle.  North. 
Grey-linnet,  s.  The  common 

linnet.  North. 

Greymin,  s.  A slight  fall  of  snow. 
Cumb. 

Greyne,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  grow  corn. 
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Grey-russet,  s.  Coarse  grey  cloth. 
Greys,  To  have  the  greys , to  be 
idle.  Northampt. 

Grey-stones, s. Coarse  mill-stones. 
North . 

Greythe,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Grace; 
favour. 

(2)  pret.  t,  Agreeth.  SJcelton. 
Greyve,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A greve,  or 
magistrate. 

Grib,  v.  To  bite  sharply.  South. 
Gribble,  s.  A shoot  or  short 
cutting  from  a tree.  West. 
Grice,]  /lX  . 

GRIS,  /*-  (!)  A.  young  pig. 

(2)  A step.  See  Grees. 

Griche,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  greet. 
Griddle,  (1)  s.  A gridiron.  West. 
(2)  v.  To  broil. 

Gride,  v.  (Ital.  gridare.)  To  cut, 
or  prick. 

Then  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  steele 
did  gryde.  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II,  viii,  36. 

Gridelin,  s.  (Fr.  gris  de  tin.)  A 
purplish  colour. 

And  his  love,  Lord  help  us,  fades  like  my 
gredaline  petticoat. 

Parson's  Wedding , 0.  PL,  xi,  412. 

Grieffull,  adj.  Melancholy.  Spen- 
ser. 

Grieme,  s.  The  groin.  Florio. 
Grievous,  adj.  Dangerous. 

Grif,  s.  A deep  valley.  North. 
Grife,  v.  To  shed  the  horns,  said 
of  deer. 

Griff,  s.  A graft.  See  Graffe. 
Griff-graff,  adv.  By  any  means; 

right  or  wrong. 

Griffouns,  s.  Greeks. 

Griffus,  s.  Greaves. 
Grifhoundes,  s.  Greyhounds. 
Grift,  s.  Slate  pencil.  Var.  d. 
Grig,  (1)  s.  Heath.  Shropsh. 

(2)  s.  A small  eel. 

(3)  s.  A short-legged  hen.  Var.  d. 

(4)  s.  A cricket.  Var.  d. 

(5)  v.  To  pinch.  Somerset. 

(6)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
farthing. 

(7)  s.  A wag.  Corrupted  from 


Greek.  “A  merry  grig , un  plai- 
sant  compagnon.”  Miege. 

They  drank  till  they  all  were  as  merry  as 
grigs , 

And  wallow’d  about  like  a litter  of  pigs. 

Poor  Robin,  1764. 

Griggles,  s.  Small  apples. 
Griginge,  s.  Dawn  ; opening. 

Thare  unbrydilles  theis  bolde. 

And  baytes  theire  horses, 

To  the  grygynge  of  the  daye, 

That  byrdes  gane  synge. 

Morte  Arthure. 

Grike,  s , A rut ; a crevice.  North. 
Grilich,  adj.  Hideous. 

Grill,  v.  To  snarl;  to  snap.  East. 
Grille,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Stern; 
cruel ; frightful. 

(2)  adj.  Sharp;  severe. 

(3)  v.  To  tremble,  especially  with 
fear. 

(4)  v.  To  torment ; to  provoke. 

(5)  s.  Guile ; deceit. 

(6)  s.  Hprm  ; injury. 

(7)  s.  A kind  of  small  fish. 

Grim,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Fury. 

(2)  v.  To  grin.  Palsg. 

(3)  adj.  Dirty  ; dark.  Northampt. 
Grimalkin,  s.  A cat. 

Grimble,  v.  To  begrime.  East. 
Grime,  (1)  s.  Dirt.  Grimy , dirty. 

(2)  v.  To  sully  with  soot  or 
coals ; to  dirty.  Var.  d. 
Grimgribber,  s.  A lawyer. 
Griming,  s.  A sprinkling  North. 
Grimmer,  s.  A large  pond.  East. 
Grim-sir,  s.  A proud  person  in 
office. 

Grim-the-collier,  s.  Golden 
mouse-ear.  Gerard. 

Grinch,  s.  A small  bit.  West. 
Grincomes,  s.  A cant  term  for  the 
venereal  disease. 

You  must  know,  sir,  in  a nobleman  ’tis 
abusive;  no,  in  him  the  serpigo,  in  a 
knight  the  grincomes,  in  a gentleman 
the  Neapolitan  scabb,  and  in  a serving 
man  or  artificer  the  plaine  pox 

Jones's  Adrasta , 1635,  C 2. 

Grinde,  v.  To  pierce. 

Grindel,  s.  Wrath ; fierce. 
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Grinder,  s. 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  smiled  once  more 
upon  the  company;  and,  applying  his 
left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  worked 
a visionary  coffee-mill  with  his  right 
hand,  thereby  performing  a very  grace- 
ful piece  of  pantomime  (then  much  in 
vogue,  but  now,  unhappily,  almost  obso- 
lete) which  was  familiarly  denominated 
taking  a grinder.  Pickwick  Papers,  p.  318. 

Grinding-house,  s.  The  house  of 
correction. 

I am  a forlorne  creature,  what  shall 
keepe  mee  but  that  1 must  goe  hence 
into  the  grinding-house  to  prison  ? 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

I will  cudgell  thee  well  and  thriftily, 
and  then  cast  thee  into  bridewell  or 
‘ grinding -house  to  grinde  till  thou  die.  Ib. 

Grindle,  s.  A small  drain.  Suff. 
Grindle-coke,  s.  A worn-down 
grindstone.  North. 
Grindle-stone,  Is.  A grind- 

GRYNSTONE,  J Stone. 

Grindlet,  s.  A drain.  South. 
Grindle-tail,  s.  A trundletail 
dog. 

Grining,  s.  The  approach  of  an 
ague  fit.  Chesh. 

Grint,  s.  Grit.  East. 

Grip,  (1)  s.  Strength;  power  of 
griping. 

(2)  v.  To  gripe  fast. 

(3)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A shallow  drain  to 
carry  water  off  the  roads,  ploughed 
fields,  &c.  The  word  is  also  ap- 
plied to  any  small  ditch  or  drain. 

(4)  s.  Any  kind  of  sink. 

(5)  v.  To  bind  sheaves.  West. 
Gripe,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A vulture;  a 

griffin. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  seize ; to  em- 
brace. 

(3)  s.  A handful  of  anything. 
“ Fasciculus  manualis.  Poignee. 
An  handfull,  or  gripe  of  herbes.” 
Nomenclator. 

(4)  s.  A kind  of  small  boat. 
Kennett. 

(b)  s.  A three-pronged  fork. 
North. 

(6)  s.  A small  ditch.  Berks. 


Griper,  s.  An  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. 

Griping-line,  s.  A line  to  direct 
the  spade  in  cutting  grips.  West 
Griple,  v.  To  grasp. 

Grippen,  s.  A clenched  hand. 
North. 

Gripple,  \ adj.  Avaricious;  grasp- 

GRIPLE,  J ing. 


He  gnasht  his  teeth  to  see 
Those  heapes  of  gold  which  griple  covetyze. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  iv,  31. 
A many  princes  seeke  her  love,  but  none 
might  her  obtaine : 

For  grippell  Edeli  to  liimselfe  her  kingdome 
sought  to  gane. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 
A greedy  minded  gripplea  clearke. 
Had  gathered  store  of  gould. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubs,  1611. 
Whose  jaws  are  so  hungry  and  gripple. 

Cotgrave’s  Wits  Interpreter , 1671. 


Grip-yard,  s.  A seat  of  green  turf, 
raised  on  twisted  boughs.  North. 
Gris,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A costly  fur, 
used  in  the  middle  ages  for  rich 
robes, 

(2)  s.  Pigs.  See  Grice. 
Grisard,  adj.  (Fr.)  Grey. 
Grisbet,  v.  To  make  wry  faces. 

Somerset. 

Grisely, 


1 adj. 
[ ful; 

*>J 


(A.-S.) 

ugly. 


, — v__ . Fright- 

GRISLED 
GRISLICH, 

Griskin,  sf  The  small  bones  taken 
out  of  the  flitch  of  a bacon  pig. 
Northampt. 

Grisly,  adj.  Speckled.  Yorksh. 
Grisping,  s.  Twilight. 


Kested  upon  the  side  of  a silver  streame, 
even  almost  in  the  grisping  of  the  even- 
ing. Euph.  Engl.,  sig.  C 1. 


Grisse,  s.  Grass,  or  herb. 
Grissel,  adj.  Grisly. 

Grist,  (1)  s.  The  quantity  of  corn 
sent  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

(2)  v.  To  gnash  the  teeth.  Wilts. 
Grit,  (1)  s.  The  sea-crab.  Line. 

(2)  v.  To  squeak.  Somerset. 
Grith,  s.  (A.-S.)  Grace ; protec- 
tion. 
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Grittle,  v.  To  crumble  off.  North- 

amp  t. 

Grizbite,  v.  To  gnash  the  teeth. 
Glouc. 

Grizle,  s.  A darkish  grey.  Devon . 
Grizzle,  v.  (1)  To  grin,  or  laugh. 
West. 

(2)  To  grumble. 

Grizzle-demundy,  s.  A person 
always  grinning.  Devon. 

Gro,  s.  A rich  kind  of  fur. 
Groande,  part.  a.  Growing. 
Groaning,  s.  A lying-in. 

Grob,  v.  To  seek  for.  Line. 
Grobble,  v.  ( 1 ) To  grovel ; to  poke 
about.  North. 

(2)  To  make  holes. 

(3)  To  loiter.  Line. 

Grobian,  s.  A sloven  ; dirty  fel- 
low. 

Grobman,  s.  A sea-bream  two 
thirds  grown.  Cornw. 

Grocer,  s.  A wholesale  merchant 
who  speculated  at  markets  and 
fairs.  This  was  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Groche,  v.  To  grumble. 

Grock,  s.  A dwarfish,  ill-thriven 
child.  Line.  “ She  ill  uses  her 
children,  they  have  grown  up 
mere  tiny  little  grocJcs.” 

Grode,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  devastate. 
Grofe,  pret.  t.  Digged. 

Grofen,  part.  p.  Grown. 

Groffe,  s.  Ground.  On  the  groffe , 
flat  on  the  ground.  Groftynges 
or  grubhlings , with  the  face  down- 
wards. 

Groft,  s.  Growth ; produce.  East. 
Grofts,  s.  A sort  of  stone  for 
building. 

Grog,  adj.  Angry.  Line. 

Groge,  v.  To  grudge ; to  grumble. 
Grograin,  \s.  A coarse  stiff 
grogeran,  J kind  of  silk  taffety. 
Groine,  (1)  s.  ( Fr .)  A nose,  or 
snout. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  grunt  like  a 
pig ; to  grumble. 

(3)  s.  A hanging  lip. 


(4)  s.  A froward  look. 

(5)  v.  To  cut  grass.  YorJcsh. 

Groing-time,  s.  The  spring.  North 

Groins,  s.  Wooden  bulwarks  used 

at  the  sea  side  to  protect  the 
banks  against  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea. 

Grolling,  s.  Grumbling  of  the 
stomach. 

Grom,  (1)  adj.  Dirty.  Sussex. 

(2)  s.  A forked  stick  for  carrying 
bundles  of  straw.  West. 

Grome,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A man.  % 

Gromer,  s.  A boy. 

Gromyl,  is.  The  plant  grom- 
gromaly,  j well. 

Gron,  part.  p.  Ground.  West. 

Gronden,  part.  p.  Ground. 

Grondeswyle,  s.  The  plant 
groudsel. 

Grondy,  s.  A grandmother.  Cumh. 

Grone,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  groan ; to 
grunt. 

Grony,  adj.  Grumbling.  Pr.  P. 

Groom-grubber,  s.  An  officer  in 
the  royal  household  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  the  barrels 
brought  into  the  cellar  were 
tight  and  full,  and  to  draw  out 
the  lees  from  casks  that  were 
nearly  empty. 

Groom -porter,  s.  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  whose  business 
it  was  to  see  the  king’s  lodging 
furnished  with  tables,  chairs, 
stools,  and  firing ; as  also  to  pro- 
vide cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  to  de- 
cide disputes  arising  at  cards, 
dice,  bowling,  &c.  Formerly  he 
was  allowed  to  keep  an  open 
gambling  table  at  Christmas;  an 
abuse  which  was  not  removed  till 
the  reign  of  George  III.  George 
I and  II  played  hazard  in  public 
on  certain  days,  attended  by  the 
groom-porter.  The  groom-porter 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  the  master  of  the  revels. 
The  word  was  sometimes  given 
to  loaded  dice.  “ Dice  which  be 
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heavy,  some  call  them  grome- 
porters.  Vultorii.”  Huloet. 

He  will  win  you 

By  irresistible  luck,  within  this  fortnight 
Enough  to  buy  a barony.  They  will  set 
him 

Upmost  at  the  groom-porter's  all  the  Christ- 
mas, 

And  for  the  whole  year  through,  at  every 
place 

Where  there  is  play.  B.  Jons.  Alch.,  iii,  4. 
Run,  and  endeavour  to  bubble  the  sporters, 
Betts  may  be  recover’d  lost  at  the  groom- 
porters. 

Eollow,  follow,  follow,  lead  down  by  the 
ditch, 

Take  the  odds  and  then  you’ll  be  rich. 

Academy  of  Compliments , 1714. 
8th  January,  1668,  “ I saw  deep  and  pro- 
digious gaming  at  the  groom-porter' s ; 
„ vast  heaps  of  gold  squandered  away  in 
a vain  and  profuse  manner.” 

Evelyn's  Diary,  Jan.  8,  1668. 
0 happy  man ! I shall  never  need  to 
sneak  after  a lord,  to  sing  catches,  to 
break  jests;  to  eat  and  rook  with  him. 
I’ll  get  me  a pack  of  fox-dogs,  hunt 
every  day,  and  play  at  the  groom-porter's 
at  night.  Shadwell's  True  Widow. 

Groop,  s.  A pen  for  cattle;  the 
place  in  a stable  where  the  cows 
or  horses  dung.  North. 

Groot,  s.  Dry  mud  in  small  pieces. 
Devon. 

Groot-rise,s.  A ridge  in  ploughed 
land. 

Groove,  s.  A mine,  or  shaft. 

Groovers , miners.  North. 
Grope-hole,  s.  Any  receptacle  for 
rubbish. 

Groping,  s.  A method  of  catching 
■ trout  by  tickling  them  with  the 
hands. 

Groping-iron,  s.  A gouge. 
Gropys,  s.  Corn  chaff.  Pr.  P. 
Gros,  pret.  t.  of  grise.  Feared. 
Grose-ree,  s.  A hut  for  geese. 
North. 

Grosers,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Gooseberries. 
North. 

Grosh,  adj.  Fat ; thriving.  YorJcsh. 
Gross.  (1)  A hawk  was  said  to 
fly  gross,  when  after  large  birds. 

(2)  adj.  Dull ; stupid.  Palsg. 

(3)  s.  All  thick  soft  food,  as 
porridge.  Devon. 


Grosset,  s.  A groat. 

Grossolitis,  s.  Chrysolites. 
Gross-up,  v.  To  buy  up  all  the 
market. 

Grost,  s.  The  star-thistle. 
Gros-vair,s.  Asortof  fur.  See  Vair . 
Grotinde,  part.  a.  of  grete.  Weep- 
ing. 

Grotone,  v.  To  surfeit.  Pr.  P. 
Groudge,  v.  To  shiver. 

Groudly,  adj.  Grumbling;  dis- 
contented. Leic. 

Grouling,  s.  The  first  approach  of 
an  ague  fit. 

Groun,  s.  A greyhound.  Shropsh . 
Ground,  (1)  s.  The  bottom  or 
foundation. 

(2)  s.  The  pit  of  a theatre,  which 
was  without  benches,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  stage.  Groundling , 
one  who  stood  in  the  pit. 

(3)  s.  An  old  musical  term  for 
an  air  on  which  variations  and 
divisions  were  to  be  made. 

(4)  s.  A field,  or  farm. 

(5)  s.  An  inclosure  of  grass-land 
out  of  the  reach  of  floods.  Glouc. 

(6)  s.  A plantation  of  willows, 
&c.  West. 

(7)  To  go  to  ground , alvum 
exonerare.  Gone  to  the  ground, 
buried.  “ And  dranke  so  long 
untill  the  ground  lookt  blew.” 
Heywood's  Hierarchie  of  the 
blessed  Angells,  1635,  p.  134.  A 
marginal  note  says  that  this  is 
“ a common  proverbe  in  our 
English  tongue.” 

Ground-ash,  s.  An  ash-sapling. 
Ground-bait,  s.  Theloche.  North. 
Ground-car,  s.  A sledge.  West. 
Ground-dice,  s.  Blunt-cornered 
dice. 

Grounde,  v.  To  grant. 
Ground-elder,  s.  Dwarf-elder. 

South. 

Ground-evil,  s.  The  shepherd's 
needle.  Gerard. 

Ground-firing,  s.  Roots  of  trees 
and  bushes  for  fuel. 
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Ground-gudgeon,  s.  A small  fish, 
the  cobitis  barbatula  of  Linn. 

Ground-hale,  s.  The  herb  grom- 
well. 

Ground-isaac,  s.  The  yellow  wren. 
West. 

Ground-ivy,  s.  The  plant  alehoof. 

Groundly,  adv.  Profoundly. 

Ground-needle,  s.  The  name  of 
a plant. 

Ground-rain,  s.  A steady  fall  of 
rain.  East. 

Grounds,  s.  (1)  A term  for  a 
farm.  Northampt. 

(2)  Sediment.  Var.  d. 

Ground-sill,  s.  The  threshold  of 
a door. 

Ground-sop,  s.  A sop  by  which 
the  dregs  may  be  soaked  up. 

Ground-sweat,  s.  A person  some 
time  buried  is  said  to  have  taken 
a ground-sweat.  East. 

Ground-table.  See  Earth-table. 

Groupe,  v.  To  sculpture  with  a 
fine  gouge. 

Grouppade,  s.  ( Fr .)  A curvet  in 
horsemanship. 

Grouse,  s.  Gravel.  Northampt. 

Grousome,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Loath- 
some ; fearful.  Cumb. 

Grout,  (1)  s.  Ground  malt.  In 
some  parts,  the  liquor  with  malt 
infused  for  ale  or  beer,  before  it 
is  fully  boiled,  is  called  grout , 
and  before  it  is  tunned  up  in  the 
vessel  it  is  called  wort.  A thick 
sort  of  ale  was  also  called  grout 
and  grout-ale. 

This  jolly  grout  is  jolly  and  stout, 

I pray  you  stout  it  still  a. 

Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  1661. 

(2)  v.  To  dig  up  with  the  snout, 
like  a hog.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  Fluid  mortar,  poured  over 
the  courses  in  building  to  fill  up 
the  interstices  between  the  stones 
or  bricks. 

(4)  s.  A jocular  term  for  one 
who  takes  anything  fluid  late  in 
a meal. 


Grouted, part.p.  Begrimed.  V.  d. 
Grout-headed,^'.  Great-headed; 
stupid ; stupidly  noisy.  Sussex. 
Grouhhead,  a blockhead.  Urqu- 
harfs  Rabelais. 

Grouts,  s.  Dregs.  Var.  d. 
Grouze,  v.  To  eat  vegetables,  fruit, 
&c.  “ She  is  always  grouzing 

unripe  gooseberries  and  other 
such  rubbish.”  Line.  Ithassome- 
times  a more  general  meaning, 
to  devour. 

Grove,  (1)  v.  To  dig.  North. 

(2)  part.  p.  of  grave.  Dug. 

(3)  s.  A ditch,  or  drain.  Line. 

(4)  s.  A deep  pit  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  search  for  minerals. 
Grove-wood , timber  used  in  sup- 
porting the  roof  or  sides  of 
mines. 

Groved,  pret.  t.  Grew. 

Grow,  v.  (1)  To  cultivate  any- 
thing. Grower , a cultivator. 

(2)  To  be  troubled ; to  murmur; 
to  repine.  North. 

(3)  To  be  aguish.  Hampsh. 
Growblar,  s.  A digger.  Pr.  P. 
Growing,  s.  The  hot  fit  of  an 

ague.  North. 

Growme,  s.  An  engine  to  stretch 
woollen  cloth. 

Grown,  adj.  A term  applied  to 
milk  when  burnt  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  Line. 

Grownde,  v.  To  bellow. 
Grownden,  adj.  Sharpened  by 
grinding. 

Grownder,  s . A founder. 
Growndiswelie,  \ s.  (A.-S.) 

grundeswilic,  j Groundsel. 
Growsome,  adj.  Tending  to  make 
things  grow ; as,  “ its  a fine 
growsome  morning or  “ its  nice 
growsome  weather.”  Line. 
Growth-halfpenny,  s.  A rate 
paid  in  some  places  for  the  tithe 
of  each  fat  animal. 

Growtnoul,  s.  A blockhead. 
“ Capito,  testu,  qui  a grosse  teste. 
One  that  hath  a great  heade : a 
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gross um  caput : a jolt  head  : a 
jobber-nozell ; a growtnoll. ” No - 
menclator. 

Growze,  v.  To  be  chill  before  an 
ague-fit.  North. 

Groy,  adj.  Grey-headed  with  age. 
Line. 

Groyne,  (1)  v.  To  lament. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Grinned. 

Grozen,  s.  A grove.  Somerset. 
Grozens,  s.  The  herb  duck’s  meat. 
West. 

Grozet-eyes,  s.  Goggle-eyes. 
South. 

Gru,  s.  Greek. 

Grub,  (1)  v.  To  grumble.  To  ride 
grub,  or  be  bitten  by  the  grubs, 
to  be  sulky.  East. 

(2)  s.  A little  dirty  animal. 
Suffolk. 

(3)  s.  Victuals;  a vulgar  phrase. 

(4)  s.  Idle  talk.  Norfolk. 

(5)  v.  To  toil  continually;  to 
search  out. 

Grub-axe,  s.  A rooting-axe. 
Hampsh. 

Grubber,  s.  A rooting  axe.  Florio. 
Grubble,  v.  To  grub  about. 
Grubby,  adj.  (1)  Poor;  stunted; 
peevish.  West. 

(2)  Dirty.  Northampt. 

Grube,  (1)  s.  A drain.  Norf. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  the  feathers  under 
the  wings  of  a cock.  A cock- 
fighting  phrase. 

Grub-felling,  \ s.  Felling  trees 

grub-stubbing,  J by  cutting  a- 
waythe  roots.  East. 
Grubling-iron,  s.  A gouge.  Pals. 
Grucche,  s.  ( A.-S .)  To  grumble ; 

to  murmur ; to  grudge. 

Gruch,  s.  Discontent ; a grudge. 
By  taking  peace  under  condiscion  such 
As  maie  extinkt  (in  both  partes)  all  cause 
of  gruch. 

Heywood’s  Spider  and  Flie , 1556. 

Grucher,  s.  A kind  of  hawk. 
Gruddy,  adj.  Greedy ; covetous. 
Norf. 

Grudger,  s.  A grumbler. 


Grudging,  s.  A feeling  ; a symp- 
tom. 

Grudgings,  'I  s.  Coarse  wheaten 
gruel,  j meal,  but  somewhat 
finer  than  bran.  Far.  d. 

Grue,  v.  To  pain  ; to  grieve.  Line. 
Gruff,  (1)  s.  A mine.  Gruffer , a 
miner.  Somerset. 

(2)  v.  To  snub.  Staff. 

Gruffle,  v.  To  growl.  Suff. 
Grufted,  part.}).  Begrimed.  Line. 
Grugge,  v.  To  grumble. 

Grum,  adj.  (1)  Surly;  angry. 

Pray,  sister,  tell  me  why  my  husband 
looks  so  grum  here  in  town  ? and  keeps 
me  up  so  close,  and  will  not  let  me  go 
a walking,  nor  let  me  wear  my  best 
gown  yesterday. 

Wycherley , Country  Wife,  1688. 

(2)  Powerful,  applied  to  the 
voice. 

Grumble-guts,  s.  A discontented 
person. 

Grummel,  s.  The  plant  gromwell. 
Grummut,  s.  An  ignorant  person. 
South. 

Grumph,  v.  To  growl.  North. 
Grumphey,  s.  A jostling  among 
schoolboys  while  hiding  anything 
one  from  another.  North. 
Grumpy,  adj.  (1)  Surly.  Far.  d. 

(2)  Hard ; stiff ; crisp.  Leic. 
Grumsel,  s.  Thedandelion.  Devon. 
Grun,  s.  (1)  The  upper  lip  of  a 
beast.  North. 

(2)  Ground.  Far.  d. 

Grunden.  See  Groundcn. 
Grundlike,  adv.  Deeply;  heartily. 
Grundwalle,  s.  A foundation. 
East. 

Grunny,  s.  The  snout  of  a hog. 
Grunsh,  v.  To  scrunch.  Shrop. 
Grunt,  v.  To  endeavour.  West. 
Grunter,  s.  A pig. 
Grunting-cheat,  s.  An  old  cant 
term  for  a pig. 

Gruntle,  (1)  v.  To  grunt  like  a 
Pig- 

So  boar  and  sow.  when  any  storm  is  nigh. 
Snuff  up  and  smell  it  gathering  in  the  sky; 
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Boar  beckons  sow  to  trot  in  chestnut- 
groves, 

And  there  consummate  their  unfinish’d 
-loves : 

Pensive  in  mud  they  wallow  all  alone, 

And  snore  and  gruntle  to  each  others 
moan.  Key  to  the  Rehearsal , 1704. 

(2)  v.  To  be  sulky. 

(3)  s.  A muzzle.  North . 
Gruntling,  s.  A pig. 

Grup,  s.  A trench.  East. 
Grupper,  v.  To  give  up.  Wilts. 
Grusle,  s.  Gristle. 

Grut,  s.  Grit,  or  gravel. 

Grutch,  v.  To  grudge;  to  grum- 
ble. See  Grucche. 

He  t’enjoy  with  freedom  will  not  grutch 
What  thou  so  niggardly  dost  spare. 

Baker's  Poems,  1697- 

Grutnol,  s.  A blockhead.  Urqu- 
harfs  Rabelais. 

Gry,  v.  To  have  a slight  attack  of 
ague.  North. 

Grye,  v.  To  tremble ; to  be  agi- 
tated. 

Gryffe,  s.  Dragon-wort. 

Gryle,  adv.  Horribly.  See  Grille. 
Gryngen,  v.  To  grind. 

Grynnie,  $.  A snare. 

Grynstyng,  part.  a.  Gnashing; 
grinding. 

Gryppe,  v.  To  snatch  ; to  seize. 
Gryse,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  be  frightened; 
troubled;  vexed. 

Gryze,  v.  (1)  To  squeeze,  or  rub  ; 
to  wear  or  annoy.  Heref. 

(2)  To  grind  between  the  teeth. 
Glouc . 

Guage,  v.  To  engage.  Palsg. 
Guard,  s.  A posture  of  defence. 
Guardant,  adj.  In  a posture  of 
defence. 

After  some  short  discourse  of  their  affaires, 
JEneas  on  his  backe  Anchises  takes, 

Bor  young  Askanius  he  his  left  hand 
spares, 

In  his  right  hand  his  guardant  sword  he 
shakes.  Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 
Guards,  s.  Trimmings,  facings,  or 
other  ornaments  applied  upon  a 
dress ; used  also  as  a v.,  to  orna- 
ment with  guards  or  facings. 

The  cloaks,  doublets,  &c.  were  guarded 


with  velvet  guards,  or  else  laced  with 
costly  lace.  Stubb's  Anatomie  of  Abuses. 
And  who  reads  Plutarches  eytlier  his- 
tone or  philosopliie,  shall  find  he  trim- 
meth  both  their  garments  with  guardes 
of  poesie.  Sir  Ph.  Sidney  Dif.  ofPoesie. 
A plaine  pair  of  cloth-breeches,  without 
either  welte  or  garde. 

Greene's  Quip,  Spc.  Harl.  Misc.,  v,  398. 


Guarish,  v.  ( A.-N ).  To  heal,  or 
cure. 

Guary,  1 s.  Some  kind  of  poeti- 
garye,  j cal  or  dramatic  perform- 
ance. The  word  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  in  the  guary - 
miracles , performed  in  Cornwall, 
so  late  as  the  17th  century. 

Thys  ys  on  of  Brytayne  layes, 

That  was  used  by  olde  dayes, 

Men  callvs  playn  the  garye.  Emare,  1032. 


Gub,  s.  (1)  A pander,  or  go-be- 
tween. Devon. 

(2)  A sum  of  money.  Line. 

(3)  A round  stone  that  will  not 
lay  regular  in  a wall,  called  also 
a gubble-stone.  Oaf. 

(4)  v.  To  stop  up.  Northampt. 
Gubbarn,  s.  A filthy  place ; a 

drain.  Wilts. 

Gubber,  s.  Black  mud.  Suss. 
Gubber-tushed,  adj.  Having  ir- 
regular projecting  teeth. 
Gubbings,  s.  Parings  ; fragments? 
Gubbins,  s.  A wild  class  of  people 
about  Dartmoor. 

Gubble-stone.  See  Gub. 

Gubby,  (1)  s.  A crowd.  Devon. 

(2)  adj.  Knotty.  Northampt. 
Gubernation,  s.  ( Lat .)  Govern- 
ment. 


Was  it  not  done  to  this  entent,  that 
the  conquerors  might  have  the  only 
power  and  entier  gubernacion  of  all  the 
landes  and  people  within  their  climate  ? 

Hall,  Henry  V,  fol.  5. 

Gud-devon.  Good  even. 

Guddle,  v.  To  guzzle.  Somerset. 

Gude,  v.  To  do  good.  “ I guded 
’em  as  long  as  I could,’’  that  is, 
gooded  him,  got  him  what  com- 
fort and  good  I could.  Moor's 
Suff.  MS. 
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Gudgell,  s.  (1)  A puddle. 

(2)  The  gutter  in  a street.  Gud- 
g ell- hole,  the  receptacle  for  a 
drain. 

Gudgen,  s.  A cutting  of  a plant 
set  in  the  ground.  West. 
Gudgeon,  s.  (I')  The  large  pivot 
of  the  axis  of  a wheel.  “ The 
gudgions  of  the  spindle  of  a 
wheele.”  Nomenclator. 

(2)  A piece  of  wood  for  roofing. 
North. 

(3)  A lie ; a joke  or  taunt. 

(4)  To  swallow  a gudgeon,  to 
be  deceived,  or  made  a fool  of. 
To  gape  for  gudgeons , to  look 
out  for  impossibilities. 

Gudgeons,  s.  The  rings  which 
bear  up  the  rudder  of  a ship. 
Gudgil-hole,  s.  A place  for  dung 
and  other  filth.  West. 

Gudly,  adj.  Courteous.  Gawayne. 
Gue,  s.  ( Fr . gueux.)  A sharper,  or 
rogue  ; a low-lived  person. 

Diligent  search  was  made  all  thereabout. 
But  my  ingenious  gue  had  got  him  out. 

Honest  Ghost , p.  232. 

Gueout,  s.  A soft  damp  place  in  a 
field.  Chesh. 

Guerdon,  (1)  s.  ( A.-N .)  Reward. 

(2)  v . To  reward. 

Guerdonize,  v.  To  reward. 
Guerdonles,  adj.  Without  reward. 
Guerre,  s.  ( A.-N .)  War. 
Guerysshe,#.  (A.-N.)  Tobecured ; 

to  recover  from  sickness. 

Guess,  (1)  s.  A corruption  of  guests. 

(2)  adj.  Barren,  applied  to  cows 
and  ewes.  Kent. 

(3)  v.  To  suppose.  Var.  d. 
Guess-sheep,  s.  Young  ewes  that 

have  been  with  the  ram,  but  not 
yet  had  lambs.  Suss. 

Guest,  s.  A ghost.  North. 
Guestlings,  s.  Municipal  meet- 
ings at  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Guest-meal,  s.  A dinner-party. 
Line. 

Guestning,  s.  A hospitable  recep- 
tion. North . 


Guff,  s.  A fool.  Cumb. 

Gugaw,  s.  (1)  A flute.  Pr.  P. 

(2)  A Jew’s  harp.  See  Gewgaw . 
Guggle,  v.  (1)  To  cheat.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  gargle.  Warw. 

(3)  s.  A snail-shell.  Oxfordsh. 
Guggler,  s.  A funnel.  East. 
Guiders,  s.  The  tendons.  North. 
Guides,  s.  (1)  The  arcs  of  circles 

fastened  on  the  fore-axle  of  a 
waggon,  as  a bearing  for  the  bed 
of  the  waggon  when  it  locks. 
Dorset. 

(2)  Tendons.  Northampt. 
Guide-stoop,  s.  A guide-post. 
North. 

Guidon,  s.  (A.-N.)  A standard. 
Guidresse,  s.  A female  guide. 
Guie,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  guide ; to  go- 
vern. 

Guild-brother,  s.  A member  of 
a guild  or  corporation.  “A  guild- 
brother,  a brother  of  a fratry, 
company,  corporation,  or  fellow- 
ship.” Nomenclator. 

Guile,  s.  As  much  liquor  as  is 
brewed  at  once.  North. 
Guilery,  s.  Deceit. 
Guile-shares,  s.  Cheating  shares. 
Kent. 

Guil-fat,  s.  A wort-tub.  North. 
Guill,  v.  To  be  dazzled.  Chesh. 
Guilty-cups,  s.  Butter-cups.  Dev. 
Guimad,  s.  The  name  of  a fish 
formerly  caught  in  the  Dee. 
Guinea-hen,  s.  An  old  cant  term 
for  a prostitute. 

Guipon,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  jupon,  or 
pourpoint. 

Guirding,  s.  Breaking  wind  loudly. 
Guisers,  s.  Mummers.  North. 
Guissettes,  s.  Short  pieces  of  ar- 
mour for  the  thighs. 

Guitonen,  s.  Avagrant.  Middleton. 
Guizened,  adj.  (1)  Strangely 
dressed.  Guizinny  is  used  in  the 
same  sense.  Line. 

(2)  Leaky.  North. 

Gulardous,  s.  A goliard.  Gul - 
yardy , minstrelsy. 
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Gulch,  (1)  v.  To  swallow.  West 

(2)  s.  A fat  fellow. 

(3)  v.  To  fall  heavily.  Var.  d. 

(4)  s.  A heavy  fall. 

Gulchy,  adj.  (1)  Fat.  Devon. 

(2)  Greedy  of  drink. 

Gulder,  v.  To  speak  loud  and 
harshly.  Cumb. 

Gule,  (1)  s.  ( A.-N '.)  Gluttony. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Christmas. 

(3)  s.  Lam  mas-day. 

(4)  v.  To  boast ; to  laugh ; to 
sneer.  Here/. 

Guled,  adj.  Amazed  ; bewildered. 
Bey'Jcs. 

Gulf,  s.  The  stomach. 

Gulf,  \s.  A breach  in  a pit 

gulf-joint,  J of  marl,  interven- 
ing between  the  joints  of  the 
rock.  Northampt. 

Gulf-hole,  s.  The  mouth  of  a 
drain.  Florio. 

Gulge,  | v.  (1)  To  bulge  out. 
gull,  J Northampt. 

(2)  To  drink. 

And  zit  and  chat  and  gulge  a can. 
Jordan's  Triumphs  of  London,  1678. 

Gulk,  v.  To  gulp  down.  Devon . 
Gull,  (1)  s.  A dupe;  a fool. 

(2)  s.  An  unfledged  bird.  North . 

(3)  s.  A gosling. 

(4)  s.  The  bloom  of  the  willow. 
South. 

(5)  s.  The  name  of  a game. 

(6)  v.  To  sweep  away  by  force 
of  running  water. 

(7)  s.  A breach  made  by  a 
stream. 

(8)  s.  A creek  of  water. 

(9)  v.  To  guzzle. 

(10)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
crown. 

Gulle,  adj.  (A.-S.  gyl.)  Gay;  fine. 
Gullery,  s.  Deceit ; mockery; 
Gullet,  s.  (1)  A small  stream. 
(2)  A parcel,  or  lot. 

And  the  residewe  beinge  xx.  li.  lyeth  in 
sundrye  gullettes  in  severall  townes 
and  shers. 

Ludlow  Muniments,  temp.  Edw  VI. 


(3)  A jack.  North. 

(4)  The  arch  of  a bridge.  Devon. 

(5)  A gore  in  a shirt,  &c. 
Gull-groper,  s.  An  usurer  who 

lent  money  to  gamesters.  DekJcer. 
Gullion,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A wretch. 
North. 

(2)  The  colic.  East. 
Gullowing,  adj.  Swallowing  ; de- 
vouring. 

0 cloacam  edacem  ac  bibacem.  0 thou 
devouring  and  gullowing  panch  of  a 
glutton.  Terence  in  English,  1 641. 

Gulls,  s.  Hastv-pudding.  YorJcsh. 
Gully,  s.  (1)  A large  knife,  called, 
in  Urquhart’s  Rabelais,  “a  cut- 
purse  knife.” 

(2)  A ravine;  a small  stream;  a 
ditch. 

(3)  A hand-barrow.  Devon. 

(4)  A calf's  pluck.  North. 
Gullygut,  s.  A glutton. 

Nothing  behinde  in  number  with  the 
invincible  Spanish  armada,  though  they 
were  not  such  Gargantuan  boysterous 
gulliguts  as  they.  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff. 
Whereunto  he  added  a very  pleasant 
and  plausible  act  of  clemency ; Goe  too, 
insatiable  gulliguts , said  he,  I protest  I 
see  its  but  lost  labour  to  endeavour  to 
hinder  thee  from  stealing  of  my  fruit, 
for  that  I cannot  keep  watch  every 
night,  nor  will  I be  at  the  charges  of 
lieightning  my  walls. 

History  of  Francion,  1655. 
Gully-hole,  s.  The  mouth  of  a 
drain.  Norf. 

Gully-mouth,  s.  A small  pitcher. 
Devon. 

Gully-pit,  s.  A whirlpool.  Devon. 
Gulosity,  s.  (Lat.)  Greediness. 
Gulp,  s.  The  young  of  an  animal 
in  its  softest  state;  a very  dimi- 
nutive person.  East. 

Gulph,  s . A mow.  Norf.  See 
Gouf. 

Gulsh,  s.  Mud;  sediment.  East. 

(2)  Ribaldry.  Northampt. 
Gulshing,  adj.  Fat.  Northampt. 
Gulsky,  adj.  Grossly  corpulent. 
East. 

Gult,  pret.  t.  Injured;  offended 
against. 
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Gum,  s.  Insolence.  Var.  d. 

Gumbalde,s.  An  article  in  cookery. 

Tartes  of  Turky, 

Taste  whane  theme  lykys, 

Gurnb aides  graythely 
Tulle  gracious  to  taste. 

Morte  Arthure. 

Gum-gols,s.  Conjectured  by  Nares 
to  mean  clammy  hands. 

Do  the  lords  bow,  and  the  regarded 
scarlets 

Kiss  the  gum-gols,  and  cry,  We  are  your 
servants  ? B.  FI.  Philaster , v,  4. 

Gumble,  v.  (1)  To  fit  badly,  applied 
to  clothes.  Kent. 

(2)  To  stick  together,  applied  to 
the  eyes  when  not  easily  opened 
on  waking. 

Gummy,  adj.  Thick  and  swollen. 

Gump,  s.  A fool.  South. 

Gumption,  s.  Talent.  Var.  d. 

Gumpy,  adj.  Lumpy.  Devon. 

Gumshus,  adj.  Quarrelsome.  East. 
Conceited.  Northampt. 

Gun,  s.  A large  flagon  of  ale. 
North. 

Gunde,  v.  To  break  to  pieces. 

Gunner,  s.  (1)  A shooter.  Suffolk . 
(2)  A man  whose  business  it  was 
to  shoot  wild  fowl,  before  the 
inclosure  of  the  commons.  Line . 

Gunning-boat,  \s.  Alightnar- 
gunning-shout,  J row  boat  in 
which  the  fenmen  pursue  the 
wild  fowl. 

Gunny-bags,  s.  Packages  for  ropes 
exported  from  England. 

Gunpowder,  s.  To  drink  gun- 
powder appears  to  have  been 
considered  very  exciting. 

Bring  me  a canne  of  wine,  boy,  quickly, 
lad, 

Put  in  gun-powder,  for  He  drinke  me  mad. 

Lowlands,  Kn.  ofSp.  Bi .,  1613. 

Gunster,  s.  (1)  One  who  shoots 
with  a gun. 

(2)  A bavard. 

Gunstone,  s.  A cannon  ball, 
which  was  originally  made  of 
stone. 

Guodded,  adj.  Spotted.  Weber. 


Guode,  adj.  Good. 

Gup.  Get  up ! 

Gur,  (1)  s.  Ore,  before  it  takes  a 
metallic  form. 

(2)  adj.  Green,  applied  to  a 
wound,  &c.  Line. 

Gurde,  (1)  v.  To  strike. 

(2)  part.p.  Girt;  struck. 
Gurds,  s.  (1)  Fits  and  starts. 

(2)  Eructations.  Somerset. 
Gurge,  s.  ( Lat .)  A whirlpool. 
Gurgeon,  s.  A nondescript.  Wight. 
Gurgeons,  s.  Pollard  meal. 
Gurgiping,  s.  Stuffed  up  and  stiff. 

A hawking  term. 

Gurgle,  s.  The  gullet.  Leic. 
Gurgy,  s.  A stubby  hedge.  Cornu 
Gurmond,  s.  ( Fr . gourmand.)  A 
glutton. 

And,  surely,  let  Seneca  say  what  hee 
please,  it  might  very  well  be  that  his 
famous  gurmond  [Apicius]  turned  his 
course  unto  this  country. 

Healde’s  Disc,  of  New  W.,  B.  i,  ch.  5. 

Gursten-day,  s.  Yesterday? 
yursten-dai  ich  hercle  saie, 

As  ich  wende  bi  the  waie. 

MS.  Digby,  86. 


A gurnard. 

A dung-sledge. 


Gurnet, 
gurnade, 

Gurry-but, 

Devon. 

Gurt,  s.  Groats.  Florio. 

Gurzin,  s.  Pasture.  Cumb. 

Gush,  (1)  s.  A gust.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  frighten.  Gushment , 
terror.  West. 

Gushill,  s.  A gutter. 

Guss,  s.  A girth.  West. 

Gusschelle,  s.  An  old  dish  in 
cookery. 

Gussets,  s.  Pieces  of  chain-mail, 
cut  in  a triangular  lozenge  shape, 
and  fixed  to  the  garment  under 
the  armour  by  means  of  arming- 
points. 

Gussock,s.  A sudden  gust  of  wind. 
East. 

Guss-webb,  s.  A woven  girdle. 
Glouc. 

Gust,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  taste. 
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Gustard,  s.  The  great  bustard. 
Gustrill,  s.  A dirty  gutter.  Wilts. 
Gut,  s.  (1)  A very  fat  man. 

(2)  A water-course  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea;  a bay.  See 
Gout. 

Guth,  s.  A girth.  Shropsh. 
Gtjtling,  s.  A glutton.  Craven. 
Gut-scraper,  s.  A fiddler. 
Gutted, part.  p.  Begrimed.  Devon. 
Gutter,  (1)  s.  The  hollow  place 
in  a cross-bow  where  the  arrow 
was  laid. 

(2)  v.  To  devour  greedily.  Devon. 
Gutters,  s.  ( Fr .)  Little  streaks  in 
\ the  beam  of  a hart’s  head. 
Guttide,  s.  Shrove-tide. 

Guttle,  v.  To  be  ravenous.  North. 
Guttle-head,  s.  A thoughtless 
person. 

Guweorn,  s.  Spurge. 

Guwlz,  s.  Marigolds. 

Guy,  s.  Any  strange-looking  indi- 
vidual ; a term  derived  from  the 
effigies  of  Guv  Fawkes. 

Gtjye,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  guide.  See 
Gie.  Guyour,  a leader. 

Guyte,  s.  A guide. 

Guyzards,  s.  Men  in  disguise. 
Guzzle,  \ s.  A drain  or  ditch ; a 
guzzen,  J small  stream. 
Gwenders,  s.  A disagreeable 
sensation  in  the  fingers  or  toes, 
arising  from  violent  cold.  Devon. 
In  some  parts  of  Cornwall  it  is 
pronounced  wonders. 
Gwethall,  s.  Household  stuff. 
Here f. 

Gwyle,  s.  A ravine.  West. 

Gybe,  s.  A counterfeit  license  for 
begging. 

Gyde,  s.  A guide.  See  Gid.  Gyde- 
resse , a female  guide. 

Gyders,  s.  Straps  to  draw  to- 
gether the  open  parts  of  armour. 
Gydles,  adj.  Giddy. 

Gye,  (1)  v.  To  direct.  See  Gie. 

(2)  s.  A salt-water  ditch.  Som. 

(3)  s.  A weed  that  grows  among 
corn.  East. 


Gyke,  v.  To  creak.  North. 
Gyken,  v.  To  be  lustful,  “^ykyne, 
prurio .”  Nominate  MS. 

Gyle,  (1)  s.  Deceit ; guile. 

(2)  v.  To  deceive. 

(3)  s.  A brewing  of  beer.  Suss. 

(4)  s.  Wort.  Gyletubbe,  a wort- 
tub. 

Gylkelade,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 
Gyme,  (1)  v.  To  grin.  North. 

(2)  A breach  or  hole  in  a bank. 
Line. 

Gymelot,  s.  A gimlet.  Pr.  P. 
Gym  me,  s.  A gem. 

Gynful,  s.  Full  of  tricks. 

Gyp,  s.  At  Cambridge,  a college 
servant,  said  to  be  derived  from 
Gr.  yvip,  a vulture. 

Gyrin-frog,  s.  A tadpole.  Rabe- 
lais, by  Motteux. 

Gyron,  s.(A.-N.)  A sort  of  triangle. 
A heraldic  term. 

Gyrsom,  s.  A fine  paid  before- 
hand. Durham. 

Gyrthe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Peace  ; pro- 
tection. See  Grithe. 

Gyst,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A deed;  an 
adventure. 

(2)  s.  Juice. 

(3)  s.  A joist. 

(4)  pres.  t.  2 p.  sing.  Gettest. 
Gytelschipe,  s.  Recklessness. 
Gvthese,  s.  Guise. 

Gytrash,  s.  A ghost.  Craven. 
Gyve,  v.  To  banter;  to  quiz.  North. 
Gyves,  s.  Sinews  of  the  legs. 

Northampt. 

Gyvoursome,  adj.  Greedy,  glut- 
tonous. Durham. 

Gywel,  s.  A jewel.  Rob.  Glouc. 
Gywes,  s.  Jews. 

The  gywes  gladden,  com  adoun ! 

Hy  neste  wat  y-mende. 

W.  de  Shorehanu. 

H. 

Ha.  A contraction  of  have. 
Haafures,  s.  Fishermen’s  lines. 
North. 
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Ha-ape,  v.  (1)  To  stop,  or  keep 
back.  Devon. 

(2)  To  bite  close.  Northampt. 

Hab  or  nab,  I Rashly;  at  random; 
hab-nab,  > byfairmeartsorfoul. 

hob-nob,  J It  is  supposed  to  be 

derived  from  habbe  and  nabbe,  to 
have  and  not  to  have ^ as  much 
as  to  say,  whether  you  are  sure 
or  not. 

I put  it 

Ev’n  to  your  worship’s  bitterment,  hab 
nab ; 

I shall  have  a chance  o’  the  dice  for’t  I 
hope, 

Let  them  e’en  run. 

B.  Jon.  Tale  of  a Tub , iv,  1. 
And  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is 
so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be 
none,  but  by  nangs  of  death  and  sepul- 
cher; hob,  nob  is  his  word;  give’t  or 
take ’t.  Shakesp.  Twelf.  N.,  iii,  4. 

If  the  toy  take  him,  he  will  finde  some 
one  cause  or  other,  by  hab  or  nab,  liooke 
or  crooke,  and  so  be  it  right  or  wrong 
hee  will  tumble  mee  headlong  into  the 
grinding-house.  Terence  in  English, 1641. 

With  that  he  circles  draws  and  squares, 
With  cyphers,  astral  characters, 

Then  looks  ’em  o’er  to  understand  ’em, 
Although  set  down  hab-nab . at  random. 

Hudibr.  II,  iii,  987. 

Habbe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  have. 

Habenries,  s.  Architectural  de- 
corations of  some  sort,  but  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  is 
uncertain. 

Haberdasher,  s.  A schoolmaster. 
North. 

Haberdine,  s . Salted  cod. 

Habergeon,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A breast- 
plate of  mail  or  close  steel,  or  of 
leather. 

Habilitate,  v.  To  qualify.  Habi - 
litation,  qualification.  Bacon. 

H ability, s.  ( Fr .)  Faculty;  power. 

Habilliments,s,  Borders  of  gold, 
pearl,  &c.  in  dress. 

Habitacle,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A dwelling ; 
a niche  for  a statue. 

Habitude,  s.  ( Lat .)  Disposition. 

Hable,  s.  (A.-N.)  A haven. 

Hache,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  An  axe. 

(2)  A rack  for  hay. 


Hached,  part.  p.  Hatched;  em- 
broidered. 

Hack,  (1)  v.  To  stammer;  ta 
cough  frequently;  to  labour  in- 
defatigablv.  Var.  d. 

(2)  s.  A hard-working  man.  Suff. 

(3)  v.  To  win  everything.  Cumb. 

(4)  s.  A hedge.  Line. 

(5)  s.  A half-door;  a rack.  Norf. 

(6)  s.  A pick-axe,  or  hoe;  a 
spade,  or  mattock  ; a hatchet. 

(7)  s.  The  place  where  the  hawk’s 
meat  was  placed. 

(8)  s.  The  place  on  which  bricks 
are  arranged  to  dry.  West. 

(9)  s.  The  lights,  liver,  and  heart 
of  a boar. 

(10)  v.  To  chatter  with  cold. 
Devon. 

(11)  v.  To  hop  on  one  leg.  West. 
Hackande,  part.  a.  (A.-S.)  An- 
noying. 

Hackbush,  s.  A heavy  hand-gun. 
Hacked,  part.  p.  Chopped,  or 
chapped.  North. 

Hacker,  (1)  v.  To  stammer;  to 
prevaricate.  North. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  axe.  West. 
Hack-hook,  s.  A bill  with  a long 
handle.  South. 

Hackie,  s.  The  game  of  Goff. 
Hackin,  s.  A pudding  made  in  the 
maw  of  a sheep  or  hog,  formerly 
a standard  dish  at  Christmas. 
Hacking-cough,  s.  A slight  teaz- 
ing  cough.  Var.  d. 

Hackle,  v.  To  dress,  or  trim  up. 
YorJcsh. 

(2)  s.  Hair,  wool,  or  feathers. 

(3)  s.  A hog’s  mane.  Wilts. 

(4)  s.  An  implement  with  iron 
teeth  for  combing  hemp  or  flax. 
North. 

(5)  s.  A row  of  new-made  hay  ; 
used  as  a v .,  to  put  hay  in  rows. 

(6)  v.  To  dig  up.  Line. 

(7)  s.  A conical  covering  of  hay 
or  straw.  South. 

(8)  v.  To  shackle  beasts.  Suff. 

(9)  s.  The  stickleback.  Devon. 
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(10)  v.  To  agree  together. 
Somerset. 

Hackled,  adj.  Peevish.  North. 
Hackles,  s.  (1)  The  long  feathers 
on  a cock’s  neck.  Var.  d. 

(2)  Singlets  of  beans.  Glouc. 
Hackmal,  s.  A tomtit.  Devon. 
Hackney,  (1)  s.  A saddle-horse. 
West. 

(2)  v.  To  ride.  Leic. 

(3)  s.  A common  prostitute. 
Hackney-man,  s.  One  who  lets 

out  horses  for  hire.  Hackney- 
man's  wand , a rider’s  switch. 
First,  to  spread  your  circle  upon  the 
ground,  with  little  conjuring  ceremony 
(as  I’ll  have  an  hackney -man’s  wand 
silver’d  o’er  o’  purpose  for  you ) 

Puritan,  iii,  6,  Suppl.  to  Sh.  ii,  594. 

Hackney-saddle,  s.  A riding 
saddle. 

Hack-pudding,  s.  A mess  made  of 
sheep’s  heart,  chopped  with  suet 
and  sweet  fruits.  Cumb. 
Hackslaver,  s.  (1)  A dirty 
slovenly  fellow.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  stammer. 

Hackster.  See  Haxter. 

Hackum  - plackum,  s.  Barter. 
North. 

Hacky,  adj.  Witty ; artful.  Nor- 
thumb. 

Hadden.  Pret.  t.  pi.  of  Have. 
Hadder,s.  Heath,  or  ling.  North. 
Hade,  s.  (1)  A ridge  of  land ; a 
small  piece  of  greensward  at  the 
end  of  arable  land. 

(2)  The  underlay  or  inclination 
of  the  vein  in  mines.  Hading , 
a sloping  vein. 

Hade,  s.  A high  pasture. 

And  on  the  lower  leas,  as  on  the  higher 
hades, 

The  dainty  clover  grows,  of  grass  the  only 
silk.  Draft.  Pol.,  xiii,  p.  924. 

Haden,  adj . Ugly ; untoward. 

West. 

Hadfash,  s.  Trouble.  North. 
Had-i-wist,  i.  e.  Had  I known,  a 
common  phrase  indicating  re- 
pentance# 


And  cause  him,  when  he  had  his  purpose 
mist. 

To  crie  with  late  repentance,  Had-I-wist. 

Harr.  Ariosto,  ix,  85, 

For  when  they  shift  to  sit  in  liautie  throne, 
With  hope  to  rule  the  sceptre  as  they  list, 
Tlier ’s  no  regard  nor  feare  of  had-I-wist. 

Mirr.for  Magist.  Vitellius,  p.  160. 
Beware  of  had-I-wyst , whose  fine  bringes 
care  and  smart. 

Paradise  of  Dayntie  Devises,  sign.  A 3. 

Let  wisdome  guide  thee  then,  while  for- 
tunes flowe : 

So  shalt  thou  scape  the  rocke  cal’d  Had -I - 
wist : 

But,  had  I wist  thou  hadst  been  borne 
from  mee 

On  fortune’s  floud,  I would  have  fol- 
lowed thee. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 
Valour  is  often  overthrowne  by  rash- 
nesse,  and  had-I-wist  is  the  worst  part  of 
understanding : for  rashnesse  without 
reason  may  breed  sorrow  without  com- 
passion. Rich  Cabinet,  Jfc.,  1616. 

Hadleys,  1 Hardly.  North. 

HADLINS,  J J 

Had-loont-rean,  s.  A gutter  or 
division  between  headlands  and 
others.  North. 

Hafe,  pret.  t.  ( A.-S .)  Heaved; 
raised. 

Hafer,  v.  To  stand  higgling.  Sufi. 
Haferen,  adj.  Unsteady.  East. 
Haffet,  s.  The  temples. 

Haffle,  v.  To  stammer;  to  pre- 
varicate ; to  make  a fool  of. 
North. 

Hafles,  adj.  Wanting. 

Haft,  s.  By  the  haft , a common 
oath.  Loose  in  the  haft , not 
quite  honest. 

Hafted,  adj.  A term  applied  to  a 
cow  when,  from  long  retention  of 
milk,  the  teats  have  become  rigid. 
Hafter,  s.  A wrangler ; a crafty 
fellow. 

Hafts,  s.  Little  islands  in  a pond 
for  water-fowl  to  make  their  nests. 
Staff. 

Hafve,  v.  To  have. 

Hag,  (1)  s.  A division  of  wood  to 
be  cut. 

(2)  s.  A small  wood  or  enclosure. 
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(3)  s.  A white  mist ; a phos- 
phoric light  seen  at  night.  North. 

(4)  An  appearance  of  light  or 
fire  upon  the  manes  of  horses,  or 
men’s  hair. 

(5)  s.  The  belly.  Northumb. 

(6)  v.  To  hack. 

(7)  s.  A sink  in  mosses ; any 
1 broken  ground  in  a bog.  North. 

(8)  v.  To  haggle.  West. 

(9)  s.  Idle  disorder.  Somerset. 

(10)  s.  (A.-S.)  A witch,  or  fiend. 

(11)  v.  To  work  by  the  hag,  i.  e. 
by  the  job.  North. 

(12)  v.  To  torment. 

Hag’s-face,  s.  A term  of  con- 
„ tempt. 

Hagaging,  adj.  Passionate.  Devon. 
Hagberry,  s.  The  name  of  a shrub, 
the  Prunus  padus. 

Hagbush,  1 s.  A gun,  or  hack- 
hagbut,  J bush. 

Hag-clog,  s.  A chopping-block. 
North. 

Hage,  v.  To  tire  with  work.  North. 
Hagga,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  haw- 
thorn. Berks. 

Haggaday,  s.  A sort  of  wooden 
latch  for  a door.  YorJcsh. 
Haggage,  s.  A slattern.  Devon. 
Haggar,  (1  )adj.  Wild;  untamed. 
YorJcsh. 

(2 )s.  A terror ; something  which 
frightens. 

Within  the  dark  shade  of  an  ancient  wood, 
In  whose  black  breast  that  place  of  horrour 
stood, 

Where  they  appoint  to  meet,  like  those  of 
fate, 

Obscure  and  dark,  by  beasts  and  birds  that 
hate 

The  light  alone  frequented;  but  love  had 
Dis-plum’d  fears  haggars , being  resolv’d 
she  clad 

Beauties  fair  pearl,  where  smooth  delights 
did  dwell, 

Ith’  rough-cast  mould  of  that  ciclopian 
shell.  Chamberlciy ne’s  Pharonnida,  1659. 

Haggard,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A hawk 
not  trained. 

(2)  A loose  woman. 

(3)  A rick  yard.  Still  used  in 
the  West. 


Haggar-maker’s-shop,  s.  A 
public  house. 

Hagged,  adj.  Fatigued;  tired. 
North. 

Haggenbag,  s.  Meat  baked  in  a 
pie-crust.  Cornw. 

Hagger,  v.  To  chatter  with  cold. 
Wilts. 

Haggis,  s.  (1)  The  entrails  of  a 
sheep,  minced  with  oatmeal,  and 
boiled  in  its  stomach  or  paunch. 
North. 

(2)  To  cool  one’s  haggis,  to  beat 
soundly.  Florio. 

Haggish,  s.  A term  of  contempt 
applied  to  a female.  North. 
Haggister,  s.  A magpie.  Kent. 
Haggle,  ( v .)  (1)  To  tease,  or 

worry.  Oocfd. 

(2)  To  cut  jaggedly.  North. 

(3)  To  hail.  North. 

(4)  To  bargain  hard. 

Haggler,  s.  The  upper-servant  of 

a farm.  Wight. 

Haggles,  s.  Haws. 
Haggle-toothed,  adj.  Snaggle- 
toothed.  Devon. 

Haggy,  adj.  Broken  or  uneven. 

Applied  to  the  surface  of  soil. 
Hagh,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A hedge. 

Haghe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Fear. 

Haghes,  1 Haws.  North. 
hags,  j 

Hagler,  s.  (1)  The  coalman  who 
carries  coals  from  house  to  house. 
Leic. 

(2)  A bungler.  Var.  d. 
Hagmall,  s.  A woman  who  dresses 
sluttishly.  Somerset. 
Hagridden,^'.  Entangled.  Devon. 
Hag-tracks,  s.  Fairy-rings. 
Hag-stone,  s.  A stone  with  a hole 
in  it,  hung  at  the  bed’s  head,  and 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
preventing  the  nightmare ; so 
called  because  that  disorder  was 
imagined  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
witch  sitting  on  the  stomach. 
Hag-thorn,  s.  The  hawthorn. 
Devon. 
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IIag-worm,  s.  A snake.  North. 
Ha-house,  s.  A mansion,  (i.  e. 

hall-house,  see  Hall-place.)  North. 
Haid-corn,  s.  The  plants  ofwheat 
in  winter.  Northumb. 

Haie,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A hedge. 
Haifer,  s.  To  toil.  East. 
Haiho,s.  The  woodpecker.  Shropsh. 
See  Hecco. 

Haike.  An  exclamation  of  defiance. 
North. 

Hail,  (1)  adj.  Healthy. 

(2)  v.  To  roar",  or  cry.  Somers. 
Haile,  part.  p.  Dragged.  Tusser. 
Hail-fellow,  s.  An  expression  of 
intimacy.  To  he.  hail  fellow  well 
met  with  every  one,  to  mix  in  all 
sorts  of  society. 

Now  man  that  erst  haile-fellovo  was  with 
beast, 

Woxe  on  to  weene  himselfe  a god  at  least. 

Hall's  Satires , III,  i,  p.  40. 

Hailsen,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  salute. 
Hail-shot,  s.  Small  shot  for 
cannon. 

But  the  case  is  not  so  foul  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight,  if  it  is  true  they  were  set 
on,  by  a letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson’s 
to  entrap  certain  notorious  stealers  by 
a double  train  ; and  that  the  keepers 
had  notice  ot  their  coming,  as  they  pre- 
tend, and  shot  hail-shot  among  them  at 
their  first  approach.  Letter  dated  1619. 

IIain,  (1)  s.  To  complain  ; to  ease. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  preserve.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  exclude  cattle  from  a 
grass  field;  to  lay  a field  for 
mowing. 

(4)  5.  (A.-N.)  Malice.  Chesh. 

(5)  v.  To  possess.  Line. 

(6)  v.  To  heighten.  East. 
Hainish,  adj.  Unpleasant.  Essex. 
Haips,  s.  A sloven.  Craven. 
Hair-beard,  s.  The  field  wood- 

rush  (lazula  campestris). 
Haireve,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  plant 
cleaver.  Glouc. 

H airy-locked,  adj . Having  side- 
locks. 

Haish,  s.  The  ash. 


IIaister,  (1)  s.  The  fire-place. 
Shropsh.  See  Estre. 

(2)  v.  To  hoist  about.  Cumb. 

II ait,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Joyful. 
IIaitch,  s . A slight  shower# 
HaiteMy , misty,  cloudy.  Sussex. 
HaiThe,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  heave. 
Haity,  v.  To  shake.  Somerset. 
Hakase,  v.  To  tramp  about.  Line. 
Hakchyp,  s.  A hatchet.  Pr.  P. 
Hake,  (1)  s.  A hand-gun. 

(2) «.  A hook.  Var.  d. 

(3)  s.  The  draught  iron  of  a 
plough. 

(4)  v.  To  sneak  about ; to  dally 
wantonly.  North. 

(5)  s.  A hawk. 

(6)  v.  To  be  eager  after. 

IIaked,  s.  A large  pike. 

Hakel,  s.  Dress.  See  Hackle. 
Haker,  s.  An  idle  fellow.  North - 

ampt. 

Hakere,  s.  A quarter  of  corn. 
Hakke,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  run  after. 
Hakker,  v.  To  tremble  with  pas- 
sion or  cold.  West. 

Hal,  s.  A fool.  Yorksh. 

Hala,  adj.  Bashful.  Yorksh. 
Halantow,  s.  A procession  to 
survey  the  parish  bounds. 
Halche,  v . To  hook  on. 
Halchoo,  s.  Hackle. 

Halde,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A prison 
or  fortress. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Held ; pi.  halden. 
Halder,  s.  A plough  handle.  Line. 
Hale,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Health,  safety. 

Eftsoones,  all  heedlesse  of  his  dearest  hale , 
Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust. 

Sp.  Astrophel,  ver.  103. 

(2)  adj.  Whole  ; well. 

(3)  adj.  Whole;  all.  Halelyf  hally, 
wholly. 

(4)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pull,  or  draw ; 
to  hawl. 

I am  cumbred  with  so  many  cares, 
which  diversly  hale  my  minde  to  and 
fro,  hither  and  thither.  * 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 
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(5)  s.  A tent,  or  pavilion. 

And  to  avoyde  the  flixe,  and  suche 
dangerous  diseases  as  doth  many  times 
chaunce  to  souldiours  by  reason  of  lying 
upon  the  ground  and  uncovered,  and 
lvkewyse  to  horses,  for  iacke  of  hales. 
Letter  of  I.  B.,  1572,  in  Cens.  Lit.,  vii,  240. 

(6)  v.  To  vex ; to  worry. 

(7)  v.  To  pour  out.  Dorset . 

(8)  v.  To  procure  by  solicitation. 
North. 

(9)  s.  An  iron  implement  for 
hanging  a pot  over  the  fire. 
South. 

(10)  s.  The  range  of  bricks  taken 
immediately  from  the  maker  and 

„ placed  in  order  to  dry  before 
baking. 

(11)  s.  A rake  for  getting  loose 
pebbles  from  brooks.  Devon. 

(12)  s.  A plough-handle.  Line. 
Hale-brede,  s.  A lubber. 
Halegh,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A saint;  pi. 

halewes. 

Halesome,  adj.  Wholesome. 
Halestone,  s.  A flint.  North. 
Kaleyards,  s.  Halliards. 
Half-an-eye,  s.  With  half  an  eye, 
quickly. 

Yet  I will  so  declare,  with  half-an-eye, 
Herself  shall  tell  and  certainly  perceive. 

The  Wizard,  a Blay,  1640. 

Half-baked,  adj.  Raw,  and  inex- 
perienced. Var.  d. 

Half-bord,  s.  A cant  term  for 
sixpence. 

Half-caps,  s.  Slight  salutations 
with  the  cap.  Shakesp. 
Halfen-del,  \ s.  (A.-S.)  Half.  In 
half-del,  j Somerset,  a dress 
composed  of  two  different  mate- 
rials is  called  a halfen-deal  gar- 
ment. 

Half-faced,  adj.  (1)  Showing 
only  half  the  face,  the  rest  being 
concealed. 

George  Pyeboard?  honest  George?  why 
cam’st  thou  in  half -fac'd,  muffled  so? 
Puritan,  iii,  6,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii,  591. 

(2)  Drawn  in  profile.  Half -fac'd 


groats  were  those  which  had  the 
king’s  face  in  profile. 

You  half-fad d groat ! you  thick- cheek’d 
cliitty-face ! 

Boh.  E.  of  Huntington,  1601. 

Half-hammer,  s.  The  game  of 
hop,  step,  and  jump.  East. 
Half-kirtle,  s.  A common  dress 
of  courtesans,  apparently  a short 
skirted  loose  bodied  gown. 
Half-laughs.  “None  of  your 
half-laughs ,”  i.  e.,  no  half  mea- 
sures, do  things  on  a large  scale. 
Halfly,  adj.  Half. 
Half-marrow,  s.  One  of  two 
boys  who  manages  a tram.  North. 
Half-moon,  s.  An  old  cant  term 
for  a periwig. 

Half-named,  adj.  Baptized  pri- 
vately. West. 

Half-nowt,  s.  Half-price.  North. 
Half-pace,  s.  A platform,  or  raised 
floor.  See  Halpace. 
Half-place,  s.  The  middle  of  a 
table. 

Half-rocked,  adj.  Silly. 
Half-saved,  adj.  Half-witted. 
Heref. 

Half-strained,  adj.  Simple. 
Halghe,  s.  (A.-S.)  A saint ; a 
thing  consecrated ; pi.  halowes . 
Halidom,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Holiness  ; 

sacrament ; the  sanctuary. 
Halie,  v.  To  pull.  See  Hale. 
Haligh,  adj.  Holy. 

Haling-whip,  s.  A flexible  whip. 
H ali  -palmer,  s.  The  palmer- worm. 
West. 

Halituous,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Vaporous. 
Haliwey,  s . (1)  The  balsam  tree. 

(2)  Any  remedy  against  sickness. 
Halk,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A corner. 

(2)  v.  Futuere.  Forman's  Diary. 
Hall,  s.  (1)  A chief  house;  a 
manor-house. 

(2)  A trammel.  Suffolk. 
FIallacks,  s.  An  idle  fellow. 
Hallacking,  idling,  merry  making. 
North. 
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Hall  age,  s.  ( Fr .)  The  toll  paid  to 
the  lord  of  a fair  or  market. 
Hallan,  s.  The  passage  between 
an  outer  and  inner  door;  as 
well  as  the  partition  between  the 
passage  and  the  room.  Hallan- 
shaJcer , an  impudent  beggar. 
North. 

Hallantide,  s.  All  Saints’  day. 
Halle,  (1)  adj , Healthy. 

(2)  s.  A plough-handle.  Devon. 
Halle-e’en,  s.  All  Hallow  eve. 
North . 

Hallibash,  s.  A great  blaze. 
North. 

Hallier,  s.  (1)  A student  in  a 
hall  at  Oxford. 

(2)  A net  for  birds. 

Halling,  (1)  s.  Tapestry. 

(2)  Trying  if  geese  or  ducks  be 
with  egg.  Devon. 

Hallion,  s.  A reprobate.  North. 
Hall-night,  s.  The  evening  of 
Shrove  Tuesday.  The  previous 
Sunday  is  sometimes  called  Hall- 
Sunday.  Devon. 

Hallowday,  s.  A holiday.  East. 
Hallowmass,  1 s.  The  feast  of  All 
halmesse,  J Saints. 
Hall-place,  s.  A manor-house. 
Why  I had  rather  marry  a countrey 
justice,  that  lives  in  a hall-place,  two 
mile  from  a town. 

Shadwell,  The  Humorists,  1671. 

Halm,  s.  A handle. 
Halmot-court,  s.  A court  baron. 
Halo  we  Thursdaye,  s.  Holy 
Thursday. 

Halpace,  Is.  (A.-N.)  A raised 
hautepace,  j floor,  or  stage. 
Halpe ,pret.  t.  Helped. 

Halted, part.  p.  Crippled.  Wight . 
Hals,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  neck. 

Halse, (l)v.  (A.-S.)  To  embrace; 
to  clip  round  the  neck. 

And  lovely  haulst,  from  feare  of  treason 
free.  F.  Q.,  IV,  iii,  49. 

(2)  v.  To  adjure. 

(3)  s.  Hazel.  Somerset. 
Halsening,  adj.  Rough ; rude. 


Halseny,  s.  Conjecture;  an  evil 
prediction.  Devon. 

Halsfang,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  pillory. 
Halsh,  v.  To  tie;  to  knot.  North. 
Hals-man,  s.  (A.-S.)  An  execu- 
tioner. 

Halson,  (1)  v.  To  promise;  to 
predict.  Devon. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  hard  wood. 
Halster,  s.  One  who  draws  a 
barge  by  a rope.  tVest. 
Halsumly,  adv.  Comfortably. 
Halt,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A copse.  See 
Holt. 

(2)  pres,  and  pret.  t.  of  holde. 

(3)  s.  Animal  deposit.  Somers. 

(4)  s.  A strong  hamper.  North. 
Halte,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  go 

lamely. 

(2)  adj.  Lame. 

Halte rpath,  s.  A bridle-way. 
Dorset. 

Haltersack,  Is,  A term  of  re- 
haltersick,  J proach.  “ One 
whom  the  gallows  groans  for.” 
Minsheu. 

If  lie  were  my  son,  I would  hang  him 
up  by  the  heels,  and  flea  him,  and  salt 
him,  whoreson  halter-sack ! 

H.  fr  FI.,  Kn.  of  Burning  Pestle,  i,  p.  876. 
Thy  beginning  was  knap- sack,  and  thy 
ending  will  be  halter-sack. 

Ib.,  Four  Plays  in  One,  PI.  1st. 


Halvans,  s.  Inferior  ore.  North. 
Halvendele.  See  Halfendele. 
Halwe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  consecrate. 
Halwen,  s.  Saints.  See  Halghe. 
Halwethurs,  s.  Holy  Thursday. 
Haly,  adj.  Hated.  Prompt.  P. 
Halzen,  s.  See  Halson . 

Ham,  (1)  pron.  Them. 

(2)  s.  Rich  level  pasture ; ground 
near  a river.  West. 

Hamber.  “ Hamber  barelis.”  Car- 
ton’s Reynard  the  Fore.  Proba- 
bly wine-barrels. 

Hamberwes, 
hameroughs, 

Hamburghes,  s. 

Line . 


I s.  Horse-collars. 
> J 

The  arm-holes. 
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Hamch,s.  Thehip-joint.iVbr77mm£. 
Hame,  s.  (1)  Home. 

(2)  A skin. 

(3)  A horse-collar. 

Hamel,  v.  (1)  To  walk  lame. 
Hamelin , limping,  walking  lame. 
(2)  To  lame  dogs  by  hamling. 
Hamell’d-up,  adj.  Full  of  business. 
Leic. 

Hamel-trees,  s.  The  cross-bars  of 
a plough  to  which  the  traces  are 
hooked. 

Hames,  s.  Pieces  of  bent  wood  on 
a horse’s  collar  to  which  the  traces 
are  fixed. 

Ham-fleets,  s.  Cloth  buskins  to 
protect  the  legs  from  dirt. 
Glouc. 

Ham  gams,  s.  Antics.  Leic. 

Hamil,  s.  A handle.  Somerset. 

H amine,  v.  To  aim  ; to  hit.  Lydg. 
Hamkin,  s.  A pudding  made  upon 
the  bones  of  a shoulder  of  mut- 
ton, after  the  flesh  is  taken  off. 
Devon. 

Hamlen,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  tie. 
Hamlet,  s.  A high  constable. 
Hamling,  s.  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  balls  out  of  the  feet  of 
dogs. 

Hammartward,  \ adv.  Home- 

HAMMARD,  J Ward. 

Hammer,  (1)  v.  To  stammer. 

(2)  v.  To  work,  or  labour. 

(3)  Hammer  and  pincers,  the 
noise  made  by  a horse  striking 
the  hind  foot  against  the  fore 
foot.  To  live  hammer  and  tongs , 
to  be  always  quarrelling. 

Hammer-dresses,  adj . Stone 

hewn  with  a pick,  or  pointed 
hammer. 

Hammer-man,  s.  The  man  who, 
in  Cornwall,  by  a hammer,  stamps 
the  impression  of  the  Duchy  seal 
on  the  face  of  a block  of  tin. 
Hammer-scapple,  s.  A miser. 
North. 

Hammerwort,  s.  Pellitory. 
Hammil,  s.  A hovel.  North . 


Hamper,  v.  To  beat.  North. 
Hamper-clot,  s.  A ploughman. 
North. 

Hamperlegged,  adj.  Led  away  or 
overborne.  Warw. 

Hampery,  adj.  Out  of  repair. 
Kent. 

Hamron,  s.  The  hold  of  a ship. 
Hams,  s.  A cant  term  for  breeches. 
Ham-sam,  adv.  Irregularly.  Cumb. 
Hamshackle,  v.  To  fasten  an 
animal’s  head  to  one  of  its  fore 
legs. 

Hamsticks,  s.  Part  of  the  harness 
to  a horse’s  collar.  North. 
Ham-trees,  s.  Hames.  Devon. 
Hamwood,s.  A hoop  passed  round 
the  collar  of  a cart-horse,  to 
attach  the  chains.  South. 

Han,  (1)  v.  To  have. 

(2)  adv.  Hence. 

Hanaborough,  s.  A horse-collar 
made  of  straw.  Devon. 

Hanap,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A cup. 

Item,  he  which  is  mayor  of  London 
for  the  time  shall  have  an  hana'p  d’  or, 
a golden  tanker,  at  the  coronation  of 
every  king,  with  other  priviledges  be- 
longing to  the  said  mayor  and  city,  at 
such  coronation  of  the  king  by  ancient 
custome  of  the  same  city. 

Calthrop’s  Reports , 1670. 

Hanaper,  s.  A hamper,  or  basket. 
The  Hanaper  Office  derives  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  writs  were  deposited  there  in 
a basket. 

Hanby,  adj.  Unruly ; wanton. 
North. 

H anceled, part. p.  Cutoff. 
Hancle.  Many.  North. 

Hand,  (1)  v.  To  sign.  East. 

(2)  s.  Performance. 

(3)  s.  A workman. 

(4)  s.  A bunch  of  radishes. 

(5)  s.  A hog’s  shoulder-joint 
without  the  blade-bone.  Suff. 

(6)  To  make  a hand  on,  to  spoil. 
To  have  the  hand  in,  to  be  ac- 
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ready  and  prepared.  To  hand 
with , to  co-operate  with. 

Handband,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Possession. 

Handbeating,  s.  Cutting  off  the 
turf  with  a beating  axe.  Devon. 

Handbow,  .9.  The  longbow. 

Hand-brede,  s.  (A.-S.)  A hand’s 
breadth. 

Hand-cannon,  s.  A musket. 

Hand-cloth,  s.  A handkerchief. 
Line. 

Hand-clout,  s.  A towel.  North. 

Handechamp,  s.  A ruffle.  Craven. 

Handell,  s.  A fuller’s  implement. 

Hander,  s.  The  second  to  a pu- 
gilist. Line. 

Handerhamp,s.  A ruffle.  Craven. 

Handersome,  adj.  Meddling; 
handy.  North. 

Handewarps,  s.  A sort  of  cloth, 
formerly  made  in  Essex. 

Handfast,  (1)  s.  Custody;  con- 
finement ; connection  or  union 
with. 

(2)  v.  To  betroth,  or  contract 
for  marriage. 

At  length,  through  his  great  impor- 
tunity, he  brought  it  to  passe.  So  the 
old  man  hancL-fasted  his  next  neighbours 
daughter  to  him. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Handful,  (1)  s.  A measure  of  four 
inches. 

(2)  To  have  a handful , to  have 
much  trouble  with.  “ Mrs.  S. 
says  she  has  a sad  handful  with 
her  mother.” 

Handgun,  s.  A culverin. 

Hand-hoven-bread,  s.  Oatmeal- 
bread,  kneaded  stiff.  Lane. 

Handicap,  s.  A sort  of  game. 

1660,  Sept.  18th.  To  the  Mitre  tavern, 
in  Wood  Street,  a house  of  the  greatest 
note  in  London.  Here  some  of  us  fell 
to  handicap,  a sport  that  I never  knew 
before,  which,  was  very  good. 

Pepys’s  Diary. 

Hand-in-and-hand-out,  s.  A 
game  played  by  young  people. 

Handle-of-the-face,s.  Thenose. 
Let  me  advise  our  vaunting  gallants  to 
forbear  trading  with  whores  this  month, 


not  only  in  respect  of  the  dog-days,  hut 
also  for  diverse  other  weighty  consider- 
ations, particularly  that  of  losing  the 
handle  of  their  face ; which  if  they  should 
chance  to  do  they  must  make  use  of  the 
medicine  spoken  of  by  Hudibras. 

Poor  Robin,  1738. 

Handlass,  s.  A small  windlass. 
West. 

Hand-lime,  s.  A ciron,  or  hand- 
worm. 

Hand-out,  s.  An  old  game. 

Hand-over-head.  Thoughtless ; 
extravagant. 

Handpat,  adj.  Fluent ; ready. 

Hand-ruff,  s.  A shirt  ruffle. 

Handrunning,  adj.  Continuously. 
North. 

Hands-chare,  s.  Light  household 
work.  Northampt. 

Hand-sleeve,  s.  A sleeve  reaching 
to  the  hand.  “ Une  manche. 
The  handsleeve : the  sleeve  of  a 
garment.”  Nomenclator. 

Handsmooth,  (1)  adj.  Quite  flat. 
(2)  adv.  Uninterruptedly,  entirely. 

Hand-spike,  s.  A wooden  leaver, 
shod  with  iron.  Craven. 

Hand-staff,  s.  A handle. 

Handstrike,  s.  A wooden  lever 
to  a windlass. 

Hand’s-turn,  s.  Assistance. 

Handsum,  adj . Dexterous. 

HAND-TABLE,s.Atable-book.Pr.P. 

Hand-while,  s.  A moment. 

Hand-woman,  s.  A midwife.  Devon. 

Handy,  (1)  adj.  Heady;  expert; 
done  with  the  hand. 

(2)  s.  A piggin.  North . 

Handycuff,  s.  A blow. 

Handy-dandy,  s.  A child’s  game, 
in  which  something  is  changed 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and 
guesses  are  made  as  to  which 
hand  contains  it. 

Handyfast,  adj.  Holding  fast. 
Devon. 

Handygripes,  s.  Seizing  by  the 
hand. 

Hane,  (1)  v.  To  throw. 

(2)  s.  Protection;  safeguard.  Line . 
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(3)  s . An  inn  or  caravanserai. 

At  their  death,  they  usually  give  legacies 
for  the  release  of  prisoners,  the  freeing 
of  bond-slaves,  repairing  of  bridges, 
building  of  lianes  for  the  relief  of  tra- 
vellers. Sandy  s’  Trav.,  p.  57. 

Hang,  (1)  s.  A crop  of  fruit.  East. 

(2)  s.  A declivity.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  stick,  or  adhere.  West. 

(4)  v.  To  tie.  Somerset. 

(5)  To  hang  out , to  invite  a party. 
To  hang  in  one's  hair , to  scold  or 
abuse.  To  hang  in  the  hell-ropes, 
to  be  asked  in  church  and  then 
defer  the  marriage. 

Hangbv,  s.  A contemptuous  term 
for  a dependent. 

Hange,  s.  The  lights,  heart,  and 
liver,  or  pluck  of  an  animal.  West. 
Hangedly,  adv.  Doggedly.  North • 
Hangel,  s.  A reed,  or  rush. 
Hanger,  s.  (1)  The  fringed  loop 
appended  to  the  girdle,  to  hang 
the  dagger  or  small  sword. 

(2)  A pot-heok. 

(3)  A hanging  wood.  South . 
Hangerel,  s.  A gambrel. 
Hang-gallows,  s.  A villain. 
Hanging,  s.  Tapestry. 
Hanging-level,  s.  An  inclined 

plane.  East. 

Hangings,  s.  Land  on  the  side  of 
a hill.  Northampt. 
Hanging-side,  s.  The  higher  side 
of  a vein  which  is  not  perpen- 
dicular. 

Hanging-wall,  s.  The  side  over 
the  regular  vein.  Derbysh. 
Hanging-wood,  s.  A wood  on  the 
slope  of  a hill. 

H angle,  s.  A pot-hook.  Var.  d. 
Hangman’s-wages,  s.  Thirteen- 
pence  halfpenny.  Grose. 

H angment,  (1)  s.  Suspension.  Pr.P. 
(2)  To  play  the  hangment,  to  be 
enraged.  North. 

Hangnails,  s.  Bits  of  partially 
separated  skin  at  the  roots  of  the 
finger-nails.  See  Agnayles. 
Hang-sleeve,  s.  A dangler.  Stiff. 
Hangulhook,  s.  A fish-hook. 


Hanilons,  s.  The  wriles  of  a fox. 
Hank,  (1)  s.  A skein  of  thread,  Sec. ; 
a rope  or  latch  for  fastening  a 
gate. 

(2)  v.  To  fasten. 

(3)  s.  A hold  on  anything. 

She  has  a darn’d  hank  upon  my  heart, 
and  nothing  but  right  down  lying  with 
her  will  dissolve  the  charm. 

Mrs.  Behn,  City  Heiress,  1682. 

(4)  v.  To  hanker  after.  North. 

(5)  s.  A body  of  people ; a con- 
federacy. Var.  d. 

(6)  s.  A handle.  Somerset. 

(7)  s.  A habit.  North. 

(8)  s.  An  ox  driven  mad  by  ill 
treatment.  Middlesex. 

Hanker,  v.  To  long  for. 

Hankle,  v.  To  twist,  or  entangle. 
North. 

Hanktelo,  s.  A simpleton.  South. 
Hanniel,  s.  A bad  fellow.  North. 
Hannier,s.  One  w-ho  teases.  Yorks. 
Hannikin-boby,  s.  An  old  dance. 
Hans,  s.  Quantity.  Hall. 

Hanse,  (1 ) s.  The  upper  part  of  a 
door-frame ; the  lintell. 

(2)  v.  To  give  hansel  to. 
Hansel, s.  (A.-N.)  The  first  money 
received  in  the  morning  for  the 
sale  of  goods,  accounted  fortunate 
to  the  seller  and  purchaser ; the 
first  use  of  anything;  a gift,  or 
bribe.  To  hansel,  to  use  for  the  first 
time.  The  first  purchaser  in  a 
shop  newly  opened  hansels  it,  as 
the  first  purchaser  of  the  day  does 
a market. 

Of  hancel  y can  no  skylle  also, 

Hyt  ys  noujt  to  beleve  tharto ; 

Me  thynketh  hyt  ys  fals  every  deyl, 

Y .beleve  hyt  noujt,  ne  never  slial  weyl. 
For  many  liavyn  glad  hancel  at  the  morw, 
And  to  hem  or  evyn  cometh  mochyl  sorw. 

MS.  Harl.,  1701,  f.  3. 
The  younger  by  the  contraries  gave  hansell 
in  his  prime 
Of  many  virtues. 

Warned s Albion’s  England,  1592. 
And  now  TEneas  firmly  set  on  ground, 
Himself  first  set  upon  the  rurall  bands, 
And  for  first  hansell,  with  his  valiant  bands 
Slaughters  the  Latines,  Theron  bold  being 
slain.  Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 
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The  hansell  of  his  fortunes  after  his 
coronation  was,  that  50  French  ships 
landed  at  Rye  in  Sussex,  who  burnt  and 
spoyled  the  towne,  and  divers  other 
parts  of  the  kingdome. 

Taylor’s  Workes,  1630. 

Hanseline,  s.  A sort  of  short 
jacket. 

Hans-en-kelder,  s.  {Dutch,  lite- 
rally Jack  in  the  cellar );  a jocular 
term  for  an  unborn  infant. 

The  Theban  wittal],  when  he  once  descries 
Jove  is  his  rivall,  falls  to  sacrifice: 

That  name  hath  tipt  his  horns : see  on  his 
knees ; 

A health  to  EanS'  en-Kelder  Hercules. 

Cleaveland  Poems , 1651. 
Next  beg  I to  present  my  duty 
To  pregnant  sister  in  prime  beauty. 

Who  well  I deem  (ere  few  months  elder), 
Will  take  out  turns  from  pretty  Tcelder. 

Lovelace. 

Hantings,  s.  The  handles  to  the 
sneed  of  a scythe.  North. 
Hantle,  s.  A handful;  trouble, 
or  labour.  Var.  d. 

Hanty,  adj.  Restive ; wanton.  North. 
Hap  (1)  v.  To  wrap  up. 

(2)  s.  A covering. 

(3)  s.  { A.-S .)  Fortune. 

(4)  v.  To  set  on.  North. 
Hap-harlot,  Is.  A coarse  cover- 

HAPPARLET,  J let. 

Hapnede,  pret.  t.  Happened. 
Happa.  What  think  you?  North. 
Happe,  v.  To  happen. 

Happen,  adv.  Perhaps.  North. 
Happer,  v.  To  crackle.  West. 
Happergaw,  s. 

God  blesse  the  laird,  I trow  his  worship 
knawes 

I am  a man  that  hatli  no  happer-gawes. 

The  Copie  of  a Baron's  Court , 4to,  n.d. 

Happing,  s.  A covering ; a coarse 
coverlet.  Var.  d. 

Happy,  adj.  (1)  Rich.  Happy  go 
lucky , anything  done  at  a venture. 
Happy  man  be  his  dole , may  hap- 
piness be  his  lot. 

(2)  v.  To  make  happy. 

She  happily  err’d,  He  that  her  honour 
spilt, 

Had  in  himselfe  full  power  to  salve  the 
guilt; 


Her  error  happy ed  me  to  (I  confesse). 

If  to  be  Jhoves  childe  be  a happinesse. 

Peele. 

Happylyche,  1 , -p,  , 

Happily,  \adv‘  PerhaP3' 
Haps,  s.  (1)  A hasp.  Var.  d. 

(2)  The  lower  part  of  a half-door. 
Devon. 

Hapse,  v.  To  fasten.  Berks. 

H apt,  part.  p.  Covered  up.  North - 
ampt. 

Hagiue,  s.  A short  hand-gun. 
Haquebut,  s.  An  arquebus. 

Har,  (1)  pron.  Their. 

(2)  s.  The  hole  in  a stone  on 
which  the  spindle  of  a gate  rests. 
Har-tree , the  head  of  the  gate  in 
which  the  foot  of  the  spindle  is 
placed.  Durham. 

(3)  s.  Drizzling  rain  ; fog.  North. 

(4)  adj.  Higher.  Northumb. 
Harageouse,  adj.  {Fr.)  Violent; 

stormy. 

Haras,  s.  ( Fr .)  A stud  of  horses  ; 
a stable. 

Harbegiers,  Is.  Persons  whose 
harbingers,  J duty  it  was  to  pro- 
vide lodgings  for  their  lords. 
Harbenyowre,  s.  A lodging. 
Harber,  s.  The  horn-beam.  East. 
Harbergage,  s.  An  inn,  lodging. 
Harborous,  adj.  Hospitable. 
Harborrow,  (1)  v . To  lodge  in 
an  inn. 

(2)  s.  Lodging ; protection. 
Harbour,  s.  The  term  applied  to 

the  lodgment  of  the  hart  or  hind. 
The  man  who  held  the  limer  was 
the  harbourer , and  his  occupation 
was  called  harbouring. 

Hard,  (1)  adj.  Sharp;  grievous. 
{2)  adj.  Hardy;  strong.  South. 

(3)  adj.  Great;  dangerous. 

(4)  adj.  Sour. 

(5)  adj.  Full  grown.  Somerset. 

(6)  Hard-set , scarcely  able.  Hard 
laid  on,  very  ill.  Hard  and  sharp, 
scarcely ; harshly. 

(7)  adj.  Miserly;  mean.  North. 

(8)  adj.  Half  tipsy.  Yorkshire. 
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(9)  s.  A hurdle. 

(10)  s.  A small  marble.  Somers. 

(11)  In  an  advertisement  in  the 
‘Times,’  1846,  mention  is  made 
of  “ piles,  stairs,  hards , or  landing 
places,  on  the  shore  of  the  river.” 

Hardbeam,  s.  The  hornbeam. 
Hard-by,  prep.  Very  near. 
Hard-corn,  s.  Wheat  and  rye. 
North. 

Harde,  v.  { A.-S .)  To  make  hard. 
Hardel,  s.  The  back  of  the  hand. 
Hardely,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Boldly; 
confidently. 

Harden,  (1)5.  Hemp.  See  Hards. 

(2)  s.  Strong  coarse  cloth.  Line. 

(3 ) v.  To  grow  dear.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  air  clothes.  Shropsh. 
Hardheads,  s.  Knapweed.  North. 
Hard-hold,  s.  A stiff  dispute. 
Hardhow,  s.  The  marigold. 
IIardie,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  encourage ; 

to  embolden. 

Hardiesse,  s.  (A.-N.)  Boldness. 
Hardihed,  s.  Hardihood. 
Hardiment,  s.  Courage;  bold 
deeds. 

Hard-iron,  s.  Corn  crowfoot; 
triplex  patula. 

Hardishrew,  4 s,  A field-mouse. 

hardistraw,  j Staff'. 

Hardle,  v.  To  entangle.  Dorset. 
H aRdleys,  1 ajv  jjardly.  North. 

HARDLINGS,  J J 

Hardmeat,  s.  Corn. 

Hardness,  s.  { A.-N .)  Cruelty. 
Hardock,  s.  A burdock. 

Hards,  s.  (1)  Coarse  flax;  the  re- 
fuse of  flax  or  hemp  ; small  pieces 
of  coarse  matted  linen  used  to 
stuff  mattresses. 

(2)  Very  hard  cinders.  East. 
Hard-thistle,  s.  The  serratula 
arvensis.  East. 

Hard-wood-trees,  s.  Trees  which 
change  their  leaves  annually. 
North. 

Hardy-mouse,  s.  The  shrew- 
mouse.  Northampt. 

Hardyssy,  s.  Boldness.  Hearne. 


Hare,  (1)  adj.  Hoary;  white. 

( 2) pron . Their.  See  Here. 

(3 )  pron.  Her;  she.  Exmoor. 

(4)  s.  A thick  fog.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  scare  or  harass. 

(6)  To  set  the  hare's  head  against 
the  goose  $^/e£s,tobalancethings, 
to  place  one  against  the  other. 

Hare-brained,  adj.  Thoughtless. 
Harecoppe,  s.  A bastard. 
Hare-nut,  s.  An  earthnut.  YcrJcs. 
Hare-pipe,  s.  A snare  for  hares. 
Hare’s-eye,  s.  Wild  campion. 
Hare’s-foot,  s.  To  kiss  the  hare's 
foot , to  be  too  late  for  anything. 
Hare-shorn,  s.  A hare-lip.  Line. 
Hare-supper,  s.  Harvest-home. 
Derby. 

Harewe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A harrow. 
Harguebusier,  s.  A soldier  who 
carried  a harquebus. 

Harie,  (1)  s.  Devastation. 

(2)  v.  To  hurry. 

Hariff,  s.  Catch-weed.  North. 
Haringe,  s.  A kind  of  serpent. 
Hark,  v.  To  guess  at.  Yorksh. 
Harkle,  \ v.  To  make  an  incision 
hartle,  j in  one  hind  leg  of  a 
hare  or  rabbit  through  which  the 
other  is  passed  to  hang  it  by. 
Northampt.  See  Harie. 

Harl,  (1)  v.  To  confuse  or  en- 
tangle. 

(2)  s.  A fog.  North. 

Harle,  (1)  v.  To  cut  a slit  in  the 
hindleg  of  ananimaltohangitby. 

(2)  s.  Hair,  or  wool.  North. 

(3)  s.  Three  hounds.  Oxfd. 
Harled,  adj.  Mottled.  North. 
Harlede,  pret.  t.  Hurled. 
Harlings,s.  The  hocks  of  a horse. 
Harlock,  s.  The  charlock. 
Harlot,  s.  {A.-N.)  A ribald,  one 

of  a low  class  of  society  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Harlotry, s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  Ribaldry. 
(2)  A strumpet. 

Is  my  sonne  any  thing  grieved  at  this 
marriage,  in  respect  of  the  love  and 
familiarity  betwixt  him  and  this  strange 
harlotry.  Terence  in  English , 1641. 
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Harm,  s.  A contagious  disease. 
West. 

Harman-beck,  .9.  An  old  cant  term 
for  a constable. 

Harmans,  s.  The  stocks. 

Harms,  v.  To  mimic.  YorJcsh. 
Harn,  9.  Coarse  linen.  North. 
Harneis,  9.  (A.-N.)  Armour. 

Harneise,  v.  To  put  on  armour. 
Harnen,  adj.  Made  of  horn.  Wilts. 
Harnes,  9.  ( A.-S .)  The  brains. 
Harness,  s.  (1)  Armour. 

(2)  Any  implement.  West. 

(3)  Temper ; humour.  South. 
Harn-pan,  9.  The  skull.  North. 

See  Herne -pan. 

Harnsey,  9.  A heron.  East. 
Haro,  9.  The  ancient  Norman  hue 
and  cry.  To  cry  out  haro  on 
any  one,  to  denounce  him. 

Harp,  v.  To  grumble.  Northumb. 
Harper,  ] 9.  An  Irish  shilling, 
harp-  i*  which  bore  the  figure 
shilling,  J of  a harp,  and  was 
only  worth  ninepence. 

But  for  men  shall  not  thinke  I bragge  or 
prate, 

Those  whom  I doe  command  Tie  nominate. 
Nine  pence  (three  quarters)  with  his  harpe 
befriends  me, 

And  six  pence  with  halfe  service  still 
attends  me.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 
Harpers-cord,  9.  A harpsichord. 
Harpsicals,  9.  A harpsichord  ? 

Then  out  the  people  yawl  an  hundred 
parts, 

Some  roar,  some  whine,  some  creak  like 
wheels  of  carts : 

Such  notes  the  gamut  never  yet  did  know, 
Nor  numerous  keys  of  harpsicals  in  a row 
Their  li  eights  and  depths  could  ever  com- 
prehend. Satyr  against  Hypocrites , 1689. 

Harpy,  s.  A kind  of  hawk. 
Harr,  v.  To  snarl.  North. 
Harras,  9.  The  harvest.  West. 
Harre,  (1)  9.  The  back  upright 
timber  of  a gate,  by  which  it  was 
hung  to  the  post.  Nomencl. 

(2)  adj.  Higher. 

(3)  Out  of  harre,  out  of  order. 
Harren,  adj.  Made  of  hair.  East. 
Harrer,  adv.  Quicker. 


Harrest-dam,  9.  Harvest-howe, 
YorJcsh. 

Harriage,  9.  Confusion.  Var.  d. 

Harridan,  s.  An  old  hag. 

Harridge,  9.  The  straight  edge 
of  a ruler,  &c. 

Harriman,  9.  A lizard.  Shropsh. 

Harrington,  s.  A farthing ; 
named  from  Lord  Harrington, 
who  obtained  from  James  I.  a 
patent  for  makingbrass  farthings. 

Yes,  sir,  it’s  cast  to  penny  halfpenny 
farthing, 

O’  the  back  side  there  you  may  see  it,  read : 

I will  not  bate  a Harrington  o’  the  sum. 

B.  Jons.  Devil  is  an  Ass , ii,  1. 

Thence  to  Harrington,  be  it  spoken  ! 
Tor  name-sake  I gave  a token 
To  a beggar  that  did  crave  it, 

And  as  cheerfully  receive  it ; 

More  he  need  not  me  importune, 

Tor  ’twas  th’  utmost  of  my  fortune. 

Drunken  Barnaby. 

Harrish,  adj.  Harsh. 

Harrot,  9.  A herald. 

Harrow,  v.  (1)  To  ravage,  or 
conquer ; to  tear  to  pieces ; to 
distract.  See  Harry. 

(2)  To  fatigue  much.  Lins'. 

Harrow-ball,  s.  The  frame  of 
a harrow.  Line. 

Harrower,  9.  A kind  of  hawk. 

Harrs,  s.  The  hinges  of  a door; 
the  two  ends  of  a gate.  North. 
See  Harre. 

Harry,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  spoil, 
or  plunder ; to  torment ; to  drag 
by  force. 

(2)  When  a number  of  workmen 
are  employed  together,  and  one 
supplies  another  with  such  a load 
as  he  is  unable  to  convey  in  time 
to  the  next,  he  is  said  to  harry 
the  man,  and  the  person  thus 
harried  or  overladen  is  turned 
out  of  the  party.  Warw. 

(3)  9.  A rude  clown.  Craven. 

Harry-banning,  9.  A stickle- 
back. North. 

Harry-gaud,  9.  A low  fellow. 
North. 
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Harry-groats,  s.  Groats  coined 
under  Henry  VIII. 

Harry-lion,  s.  A coarse,  mascu- 
line woman. 

Harry-longlegs,  s.  The  tipula 
orelacla  of  Linnaeus. 

Harry-racket,  s.  A game  like 
Hide  and  Seek. 

Harske,  adj.  Astringent;  dry. 

Harslet,  s.  A pig’s  chitterlings. 

Hart,  (1)  s.  A haft.  Somerset. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Heard. 

Hart-claver,  s.  The  melilot. 
North. 

Hartmans,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
the  stocks.  See  Harmans. 

H,art-of-greece,  \ Afathart;ca- 
hart  of  grease,  j ponof  grease, 
a fat  capon,  &c. 

Hart-of-ten,  s.  A hart  past  his 
sixth  year,  which  had  ten  branches 
on  his  horns. 

Hart-royal,  s.  A hart  which  had 
escaped  after  having  been  hunted 
by  the  king  or  queen. 

IIart’s-eye,s?  Wild  ditany. 

Hartykyn,  s.  A term  of  endear- 
ment. Palsgrave , 1540. 

Harum,#^*.  Slovenly.  Northampt. 

Harum  - scarum,  adj.  Very 
thoughtless. 

IIarve,  s.  A haw.  Essex. 

Harvest-beef,  s.  Any  sort  of 
meat  eaten  in  harvest.  Norf. 

Harvest-cart.  Men  employed 
in  carting  corn  are  said  to  be  at 
harvest  cart.  The  harvest  cart 
is  the  last  load  of  grain. 

Harves'p-ears,  s.  Deaf  ears. 
Northampt. 

Harvesters,  s.  Reapers  of  corn. 
North. 

Pale  lookest  thou  like  spite,  proud  Palinode 

Venter  doth  losse  and  wane  doth  danger 
bode : 

But  tllou  art  of  those  harvesters  I see, 

Would  at  one  shocke  spoile  all  the  philberd 
tree.  Eeele’s  Eglogue , 1589. 

Harvest-goose,  s.  A stubble-  | 
goose.  See  Arvyst-gos.  I 


Harvest-lady,  \ s.  The  second 
harvest-queen,  j reaper  in  a 
row,  the  first  being  called  the 
harvest -lord. 

Harvest-man,  s.  The  craneflv. 
Harvest-row,  s.  The  shrew 
mouse.  Wilts. 

Hasardc  ur,  s.  (. A.-N .)  A game- 
ster. Hasardrie,  gambling. 
Hase,  (1)  s.  Small  rain  ; mist. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  beat;  to  rub.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  breathe  short.  Line. 

(4)  s.  A hog’s  haslet.  Norf. 

(5)  adj.  Hoarse. 

Hash,  (1)  adj.  Harsh;  rough; 
quick ; parched,  or  dry.  Var.  d. 
(2)  s.  A sloven  ; a chatterer. 
North. 

Hask,  (1)  s.  A fish-basket.  Spens. 
(2)  adj.  Coarse;  rough ; parched; 
dry.  North.  See  Hash. 
Haskerde,  s.  A rough  fellow. 
Hasky,  adj.  Dry;  rough  ; unplea- 
sant to  the  touch  or  feeling. 
Warw. 

Hasle-oil,  s.  A beating. 

Haslet.  See  Harslet. 

Haspat,  Is.  A youth  between 
haspenald,  j boy  and  man. 
Haspin,  s.  An  idler.  North. 
Haspinfull,  s.  A handful.  Notts. 
Hassell,  s.  Anirnplement  used  for- 
merly in  breaking  flax  and  hemp. 
Hassock,  s.  (1)  A reed,  or  rush ; 
a tuft  of  rushes. 

(2)  A basket  made  of  hassocks. 

(3)  Anything  growing  thick  and 
wild.  Sussex. 

Hassock-head,  s.  A bushy  head 
of  coarse  hair.  East. 

Haste,  v.  To  roast.  West. 
Hastelets,  s.  Part  of  the  inwards 
of  a wild  boar. 

Hasteners,  s.  Circular  tins,  put 
on  a spit,  to  reflect  heat  on  the 
meat  in  roasting. 

Haster,  s.  (1)  A tin  meat-screen, 
to  reflect  the  heat  in  roasting. 
(2)  A surfeit.  North. 
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Hastery,  s.  Roasted  meat. 
Hastif,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Hasty.  Hasti- 
fliche,  hastily.  Hastilokest,  most 
hastily. 

Hastily,  adv.  Impatiently. 
Hasting-harness,  .9.  Armour 
used  at  a tournament. 

Hastings,  s.  A kind  of  peas.  Suff. 
Hastite,  \ ( A.-N .)  s.  Hasti- 
hastivete,  J ness;  rashness. 
Hastivenesse,  s.  Rashness. 
Hastlet,  s.  A preparation  of 
fruit. 

Hastletes  of  fruyt.  Take  fyges  iquar- 
terid ; raysons  liool,  dates  and  almandes 
lioole : and  ryne  liem  ou  a spyt,  and 
roost  hem;  and  endore  hem  as  pome 
dorryes,  and  serve  hem  forth. 

Forme  of  Citry,  p.  33. 

Hastner,  s.  A haster. 
Hastybere,  s.  A kind  of  corn.  * 
Pr.  P. 

IIasty-poddish,  1 s.  A dish  made 
hasty-pudding,  J by  sprinkling 
oatmeal  (or  sometimesyfowr)  into 
a pan  of  boiling  water,  which  is 
stirred  until  it  becomes  a thick 
paste.  It  is  eaten  with  milk, 
sugar,  or  treacle. 

Hat,  (1)  adj.  Hot. 

(2)  pres.  t.  of  hate.  Is  called. 

(3 ) pret.  t.  Ordered. 

(4)  pret.  t.  of  hitte. 

(5)  part.  p.  Heated.  North. 

(6)  In  a letter  from  the  Duchess 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
dated  July  16,  1623,  she  says — 

“ She”  ( i . e.,  her  little  daughter 
Moll)  “will  be  excellent  at  a hat , 
for  if  any  one  lay  her  down,  she 
will  kick  her  legs  over  her  head, 
&c.  ” “ As  queer  as  Dick's  hat- 
band, that  went  nine  times  round 
his  hat  and  was  fastened  by  a 
rush  at  last.” 

IIatbat,  s.  The  common  bat. 
West. 

Hat-bruart,  s.  A hat-brim. 
North. 


Hatch,  (1)  v.  ( Fr . hacher.)  To 
engrave  with  lines ; to  inlay,  as 
with  silver ; to  adorn. 

Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatch'd, 
With  silver.  Love  in  a Maze,  1(332. 

To  which  your  worth  is  wedded,  your 
profession 

Hatch'd  in,  and  ma.de  one  yiece,  in  such  a 
peril.  j Beaum.  j-  FI.,  Thierry  fr  Th. 

(2)  v.  To  smear,  or  stain. 

(3)  s.  A wicket,  or  half-door. 

(4)  v.  To  fasten.  Var.  d y 
Hatchee,  s.  (Fr.)  Minced  meat. 
Hatchel,  (1)  s.  The  instrument 

with  wrhich  flax  is  beaten. 

(2)  v.  To  beat  flax. 

Hatches,  s.  Dams.  Comic. 
Hatchet-faced,  adj.  Thin-faced. 
Hatchments,  s.  The  ornaments 
on  a swTord,  &c. 

Hatch-up,  s.  A medley;  a story 
patched  up  with  lies.  Var.  d. 
Hatch-way,  s.  An  opening  in  a 
barn  for  pitching  things  through. 
Northampt. 

Hateful,  adj.  Full  of  hatred. 
Haten,  v.  (A.-S.)  (1)  To  call. 

(2)  To  be  called. 

Hater,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Dress 
clothing. 

(2)  adj.  Hotter.  % 

Haterel,  (Fr.)  The  crown 
hatterol,  J of  the  head. 
Hatering,  s.  Dressing;  attire. 
Hathe,  (1)  .9.  A trap-door  in 
ship.  Howell , 1660. 

(2)  To  be  in  a hathe , to  be  mat- 
ted together.  West. 

Hather,  .9.  (1)  Heath,  or  ling 
North. 

(2)  A sort  of  ale,  formerly  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
castle,  by  boiling  the  tops  of  the 
hather  plant  to  a w7ort,  and  then 
putting  wormwood  to  it,  and  fer 
menting  it. 

Hatie,  s.  Haughtiness, 
i Hatien,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  hate. 
Hatkin,  s.  A finger-stall.  Sujf. 
Hatous,  adj.  Hateful. 
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Hat-piece,  s.  An  ornament  of  the 
htn. 

1664-5,  March  6.  To  St.  James’s — 
end  business  with  the  duke.  Great  pre- 
parations for  his  speedy  return  to  sea. 
I saw  him  try  on  his  buif  coat  and 
hat-piece  covered  over  with  black 
velvet.  Pepys. 

Hatren,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Clothes. 
Hattene,  part.p.  Called. 
Hatter,  v.  (1)  To  expose  to  dan- 
ger ;to  harass. 

(2)  To  entangle.  North. 

Hattil,  s.  A thumb-stall.  Derb. 
Hattle,  adj.  Wild.  Chesh. 
Hattock,  s.  A shock  of  corn. 
North. 

Hauber-jannock,  s.  An  oat-cake. 
North. 

Hauberk,  s.  (A.-N.)  A coat  of  mail. 
Hauch,  v.  (1)  To  gore.  West. 

(2)  To  speak  with  a broad 
accent.  Devon. 

Hauchee-pauchee,  s.  A term 
applied  to  potatoes  when  boiled 
to  a mash.  Devon. 

Haud,  v.  To  hold.  North. 
Hauf-rockton,  adj.  Quite  silly. 
YorJcsh. 

Haugh,  s.  (1)  A hillock.  North. 

(2)  Flat  ground  by  the  side  of 
a river.  North. 

(3)  The  blade  which  contains 
the  head  of  oats  just  before  it 
breaks  forth.  Suff. 

Haught,  adj.  Haughty. 
Haughty,  adj.  Windy.  Norf. 
Hauk,  s.  A cut ; a wound. 
Haukit,  adj.  Very  ugly.  South. 
Haul,  (1)  v.  To  carry  anything  on 
a cart  or  waggon.  Glouc. 

(2)  s.  The  hazel.  Somerset. 
Haulen,  v.  To  bawl ; to  halloo. 
Haulm,  s.  Stubble ; the  tops 
of  potatoes,  asparagus,  &c.  So- 
merset. 

Haulte,  adj.  (A.-N.)  High. 
Haulto,  s.  A three-pronged  dung- 
fork. 

Haum,  v.  To  lounge.  Leic. 
Haum-gobbard,  s.  A fool.  YorJcsh. 


Haumpo,  v.  To  halt.  Lane . 
Haums,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  skin. 
Haunce,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  raise. 
Haunch,  v.  (1)  To  throw  with  a 
jerk.  North. 

(2)  To  fondle.  Line. 

(3)  To  gore,  said  of  cattle. 
Haunkede,  part.  p.  Fastened. 
Haunt,  s.  (A.-N.)  Custom. 
Haunte,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  practise; 

to  follow  or  frequent. 

Haunty,  adj.  Playful,  applied  to 
cows.  Northampt. 

Hauporth,s.  A bad  bargain;  an 
awkward  fellow.  North. 
Hause,s.  (from  A.-S. hats.)  (1)  The 
neck,  or  throat.  North.  Hause- 
col,  a gorget  for  the  neck. 

(2)  v.  To  heave  up.  Leic. 
Haust.  s.  (1)  A cough;  a cold. 
North. 

(2)  A hop-kiln.  Sussex . 
Haustment,  s.  A stiff  under-gar- 
ment to  keep  the  body  straight. 
Haut,  adj.  (A.-N.)  High ; proud. 

Hautehede , haughtiness. 
Hautein,  adj.  (1)  Haughty. 

(2)  Loud. 

Hautepace.  See  Halpace. 
Hautesse,  s.  (A.-N.)  Highness. 
Hauve,  (1)  s.  The  helve  of  an  axe. 
West. 

(2)v.  To  approach,  said  of  horses. 
Hauzen,  (1)  v.  To  hug  or  embrace. 
(2)  To  elevate. 

About  the  time  when  Vesper  in  the  west 
Gan  set  the  evening  watch,  and  silent 
night 

Richly  attended  by  his  twinkling  traine 
Sent  sleepe  and  slumber  to  posesse  the 
w'orld, 

And  Fantasie  to  hauzen  idle  heads. 

Peele’s  Honour  of  the  Garter , 1593. 

Hav,  s.  The  spike  of  the  oat.  Dev. 
Havage,  s.  (1)  Family;  race.  Dev . 

(2)  Sort.  Exmoor. 

Havance,$.  Good  manners.  Devon. 
Have,  (1)  v.  To  clean  corn.  Chesh . 
(2)  Have  with  you , I will  go  with 
you.  Have  good  day , farewell. 
Haveke,  s.  (A.-S.)  A hawk. 
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Havel,  s.  The  slough  of  a snake. 
East. 

Haveles,  adj.  Destitute ; poor. 
Havenet,  s.  A small  haven. 
Haver,  (1)  s.  Oats.  Haver-cake , 
an  oat-cake. 

(2)  s.  A gelded  deer  ; called  also 
a havering. 

(3)  s.  The  lower  part  of  a barn- 
door ; a hurdle.  Shropsh. 

(4)  v.  To  talk  nonsense.  North. 
Haver-grass,  s.  Wild  oats. 
Haveridil,  s.  A sieve  for  oats. 
Haveril,  s.  A half-fool.  North. 
Havers,  s.  Manners.  Var.  d. 
Haves,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Effects. 
Havey-scavey,  adj.  Helter-skel- 
ter. Cumh. 

Havil,  s.  A young  crab.  Sussex. 
Haviler,  s.  A crab.  Sussex. 
Having,  s.  Fortune,  or  possessions. 
Havock,  s.  The  cry  of  soldiers 
when  no  quarter  was  given. 
Haw,  (1)  s.  A yard,  or  inclosure. 

(2)  s.  A small  wood.  Northampt. 

(3)  s.  A green  plot  in  a valley. 

(4)  s . An  excrescence  in  the 
eye. 

(5)  s.  The  ear  of  oats. 

(6)  adj.  Hungry.  Cumh. 

(7)  v.  To  look.  Kent. 

(8)  Azure  colour. 

Hawbuck,  1 s.  A country  clown. 
hawbaw,  J Var.  d. 
Hawchamouth,  s.  One  who  talks 
indecently.  Devon. 

Hawchee,  v.  To  feed  foully.  Exm. 
Hawen,  s.  pi.  Hawthorn-berries. 
Hawflin,  s.  A simpleton.  Cumh. 
\{  atwid,  pret.  t.  Hallowed. 

H a wk,  s.  (1)  A lopping-hook.  Oxfd. 

(2)  A fore-finger  bound  up. 

(3)  The  board  on  which  a mason 
holds  his  mortar.  Northampt. 

Hawkey,  s.  (1)  A boy’s  game, 
otherwise  called  hockey. 

(2)  The  harvest  supper.  Hawkey- 
load, the  last  load.  East. 
Hawkie,  s.  A white-cheeked  cow. 
North . 


Hawkin,  s.  The  diminutive  of 
Harry. 

Hawks’-feet,  s.  The  columbine. 
Hawks’-hoods,s.  The  small  hoods 
placed  over  the  heads  of  hawks. 
Hawl-tuesday,s.  ShroveTuesday. 
Devon. 

Hawm,  s.  A handle.  Derby. 
Hawmell,  s.  A paddock.  Kent. 
Hawming,  s.  Awkwardness.  Line. 
Hawn,  s.  A horse-collar.  North. 
Hawps,s.  A clownish  fellow.  North. 
Hawse,  s.  The  hose.  Yorksh. 
Hawte,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  raise. 
Hawther,  s.  A wooden  pin. 
Hawvelle,  s.  Nonsensical  talk. 
Haw$e,  v.  To  confound  with  noise. 
Haxter,  \s.  A hacknied  per- 
hackster,  / son  ; a ruffian  ; an 
assassin. 

For  to  bring:  an  old  haxter  to  the  exer- 
cise of  devotion,  is  to  bring  an  old  bird 
to  sing  prick-song  in  a cage. 

Clitus’s  [i.  e.  Brathwait’s ] Wliimzies , p.  61. 
Vowing,  like  a desperate  haxter,  that  he 
has  express  command  to  seize  upon  all 
our  properties.  Lady  Alimony , i,  1. 

Hay,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A hedge. 

(2)  s.  An  inclosure. 

(3)  s.  A net,  for  catching  rabbits. 

(4)  s.  A round  country  dance. 

(5)  s.  ( Ital .)  A hit ! an  excla- 
mation. 

(6)  v.  To  dry.  Northampt. 
Hay-bay,  s.  Uproar.  North. 
Hay-bird,  s.  The  willow-wren. 

West. 

Haycrome,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  hay- 
rake. 

(2)  An  implement  used  to  draw 
out  hay  from  the  stack,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  quality. 
Haydigee,  s.  An  old  rural  dance. 
To  he  inhay  digees,  to  be  in  high 
spirits. 

Floods,  mountains,  vallies,  woods,  each 
vacant  lies, 

Of  nymphs  that  by  them  danc’d  their  hay- 
digyes.  Browne,  Brit.  Bast.,  II,  ii. 

And  light  foot  nymphs  can  chace  the  lin- 
gring  night 

With  hey  deguy  es,  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Sh.  Kal.,  June , v,  26. 
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And  whilst  the  nimble  Cambrian  rills 
Dance  hy-day-gies  among  the  hills. 

Polyolb.,  S.  v,  Argum. 

While  some  the  rings  of  bells,  and  some 
the  bagpipes  ply, 

Dance  many  a merry  round,  and  many  a 
hydegy.  Ib.,  song  xxv. 

By  wells  and  rills  and  meadowes  greene, 
We  nightly  dance  our  hey-day -guise. 

Fairy’s  Song,  in  Percy. 

Haygeeho,  s.  A carter. 

Desborow,  that  bloudy  beef-brain’d 
wretch  falls  under  our  description  next ; 
who  was  a state  hay-gee-ho , or  carter ; 
and  never  shall  come  to  the  honour  to 
be  waggoner 'to  Charles  his  wain. 

The  Sage  Senator , p.  213. 

Hay-gob,  s.  Black  bind-weed.  War. 
Hay^-grass,  s.  After-grass.  West. 
Hayhofe,  s.  Ground-ivy. 
Hay-house,  s.  A hay-loft.  Palsg. 
Hay-jack,  s.  The  white-throat. 
East. 

Hayle,  v.  To  hawl. 

Hayler,  s.  The  rope  hy  which  the 
yards  in  a ship  are  hoisted. 
Haylse,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  salute. 
Haylwourth,  s.  The  plant  cida- 
mum. 

Haymaiden,  s.  Ground-ivy.  West . 
Hayn,  v.  (1)  To  lay  in  ground  for 
hay,  by  taking  the  cattle  off. 
Oxford. 

(2)  To  hedge,  or  fence.  Var.  d. 
Hayne,  s.  A park ; an  inclosure. 
Hay-net,  s.  A net  for  catching 
rabbits.  Northampt. 

Hay-pines,  s.  Hay  seeds. 

Hayre,  s.  A garment  of  goat’s  hair. 
Hay r ester,  one  who  makes  such 
garments. 

Hays,  s.  Plains.  Staff. 

Hay-sag,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow. 
Leic. 

Hay-scaled,  adj.  Hare-lipped. 
Yorksh. 

Hay-sele,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Hay-time. 
Essex. 

Hay-spade,  s.  A heart-shaped 
spade,  for  cutting  hay.  West. 
Hay-stall,  s.  A portion  of  wood 


on  the  outskirts  of  a forest. 
Hereford. 

Haysuck,  s . A hedge-sparrow. 

Glouc. 

Hayt,  adj.  Haughty^ 
Hay-thorn,  s.  Hawthorn. 
Hay-tit,  s.  The  willow-wren.  Line. 
Hayty-tayty,  s.  The  board  used 
in  the  game  of  see-saw.  West. 
Hayward,  s.  A person  who  guarded 
the  corn  and  farm-yard  at  night ; 
or  who  watched  cattle,  to  prevent 
them  from  breaking  the  fences. 
Hazard,  s . A pool  for  balls  in 
games  of  chance ; the  plot  of  a 
tennis  court. 

Haze,  v.  To  dry  linen.  East. 
Haze-gaze,  s.  Wonder.  Yorksh. 
Hazel-earth,  "Is.  A sort  of  loamy 
hazel-mould,  f soil.  Northampt. 
Hazely-brick-earth,  s.  A sort  of 
loam,  found  in  Essex. 
Hazeney,#.  To  foretell  evil. Dorset. 
Hazle,  (1)  v.  To  beat.  Craven. 

(2)  s.  The  first  process  in  drying 
washed  linen.  East. 

(3)  adj.  Stiff,  as  clay.  Essex. 
Hazon,  v.  To  scold.  Wilts. 
Hazzled,  adj.  Rough  or  dry,  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  Northampt. 

Haser,  adj . More  noble.  Gawayne . 
He,  adj.  (1)  High. 

(2)  pron.  They  ; she. 

Head,  (1)  v.  To  behead. 

(2)  s.  A head-dress.  Palsg. 

(3)  Heads  and  tails,  a common 
game  of  tossing  up  pence.  Head 
nor  tail , nothing.  To  he  off 
the  head,  to  suffer  in  intellect. 
To  go  at  head,  to  have  the  first 
bite.  To  head  points,  to  put  the 
irons  on  them.  To  he  upon  the 
head  of  it,  very  close  to  the  jack, 
a term  used  in  bowling.  To  put 
heads  together,  to  consult.  Heads 
and  /tolls,  pell-mell.  Heads  and 
plucks,  the  refuse  of  timber-trees. 
To  your  head,  to  your  face.  To 
give  one's  head  for  washing,  to 
submit  to  be  imposed  upon. 
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I’m  resolv’d. 

1 Cit.  And  so  am  I,  and  forty  more  good 
fellows, 

That  will  not  give  their  heads  for  the  wash- 
ing, I take  it.  Cupid’s  Revenge,  iv,  3 

Head-ache,  s.  The  corn  poppy. 

Head-corn,  s.  Mixed  corn.  Yorksh. 

Head-go,  s.  The  best.  Var.  d. 

HEAD-GORGLE,s.Adisease  in  cattle. 

Headgrow,  s.  Aftermath.  Shropsh. 

Head-keep,  s.  The  first  bite.  Norf. 

Headland,  s.  The  fee  paid  to  the 
apparitor  in  Lincolnshire. 

Headlands,  s.  S eeAdlands. 

Headlets,$.  Buds.  West. 

Headline,  v.  To  attach  a rope  to 
a bullock’s  head.  Somerset. 

Head-money,  s.  A sort  of  tax. 

Head-penny,  s.  A penny  for  the 
corpse,  formerly  paid  to  the  cu- 
rate over  and  above  the  fees, 
after  a funeral. 

Head-sheet,  s.  A sheet  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  bed. 

Head-sheets,  s.  A sloping  plat- 
form towards  the  stern  of  a keel. 
Newc. 

Headstrain,  s.  A nose-band  for  a 
horse. 

Headswoman,  s.  A midwife.  East. 

Head-wad,  s.  A hard  pillow. 

Head-wark,  s.  (A.-S.)  Headache. 

Heady, Self-willed;  ungovern- 
able. 

By  him  are  seas  past,  heady  ships  con- 
trould, 

He  first  tild,  ploud,  sowd,  reapt,  and  fined 
gold.  Heyivood,  Troja  Britanica,  1609. 

Heal,  v.  To  lean  on  one  side,  as  a 
« ship ; to  hold  downwards ; to 
pour  out;  to  rake  up  a fire. 

Healer,  s.  A tiler.  West. 

Healing-gold,  s.  Money  given  by 
the  king  when  touching  for  the 
evil. 

Healings,  s.  The  bed-clothes.  Oxf. 

Heam,  s.  The  skin  that  the  young 
of  a beast  is  wrapped  in. 

Hean,  s.  The  hilt  of  a weapon. 

Heap,  s.  (1)  A large  number. 

(2)  A quarter  of  a peck.  North. 


(3)  A wicker  basket.  North. 

(4)  At  full  heap , abundantly. 
Heap-full,  brim-full. 

Heapingstock,  s.  A stepping- 
stone.  Devon. 

Heap-meal,  adv.  In  heaps. 

He  departed  not  thence,  until  the  mul- 
titude of  darts  and  shot  that  by  heape- 
meale  were  flung  and  cast  upon  him, 
he  saw  that  he  was  readie  now  to  be 
overwhelmed  therewith. 

Holland’s  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  16U9. 


Hearden,  s.  A headland.  Beds. 

Heare,  s.  A kiln,  or  furnace. 

IIearing-chetes,  s.  An  old  slang 
term  for  the  ears. 

Hearingles,  adj.  Deaf. 

Hearn,  s.  Coarse  linen.  Newc. 

Hearse,  s.  A hind  in  its  second 
year. 

Heart,  s.  (1)  The  stomach. 

(2)  In  good  heart , in  good  order. 
Next  the  heart,  in  a morning 
fasting.  To  break  the  heart  of 
anything , to  have  almost  com- 
pleted it.  Heart  and  hand,  fully 
bent.  To  have  the  heart  in  the 
mouth , to  be  much  frightened. 
To  tire  one's  heart  out , to  be  ex- 
cessively troublesome.  To  have 
ones  heart  in  a nutshell,  to  be 
very  penurious,  or  cowardly.  To 
take  heart  of  grace , or  heart-at- 
grass,  to  take  courage. 

He  came  within  the  castle  wall  to-day, 

His  absence  gave  him  so  much  heart  of 
grace. 

Where  had  my  husband  been  but  in.  the 
way, 

He  durst  not,  &c.  Harr.Ariost.,  xxi,  39. 
Bise,  therefore,  Euphues,  and  take  heart 
at  grasse,  younger  thou  shalt  never  bee, 
plucke  up  thy  stomacke.  Euph.,  F 2,  b. 

Heart-breaker,  s.  A love  lock; 
a mode  of  dressing  the  hair  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Hearten,  v.  To  egg  on  ; to  en- 
courage. East. 

Heart-grief,  s.  Severe  grief. 
Kent. 

Heartful,  adj.  In  high  spirits. 
Heref. 
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Heartgrown,  adj.  Very  fond  of. 
North . 

Heartgun,s.  Thecardiacle.  Devon. 
Hearth,  v.  To  bake.  Northampt. 
Hearts,  s.  (1)  Bosom  companions. 

(2)  Fossil  shells  (the  photo - 
domya).  Northampt. 
Heart-scab,  s.  Grief.  North. 
Heart-scirts,  s.  The  diaphragm. 
Yorksh. 

Heartsome,  adj.  Merry.  North. 
Heart-spoon,  s.  The  navel. 
Yorksh. 

Heart-tree,  s.  The  part  of  a gate 
which  holds  the  bars.  North. 
Heartwhole,  \ adv.  In  good 
heartwell,  J spirits.  West. 
Hearty,  adj.  Well ; having  a good 
appetite. 

Heat,  (1)  v.  To  run  a race. 
ShaJcesp. 

(2)  part.  p.  Heated. 

Heath,  s.  A sort  of  coal  found  in 
Staffordshire. 

Heath-cropper,  s.  A poor  horse, 
one  who  lives  on  the  heath  or 
roadside.  English  Rogue , 1719. 
Heathen,  s.  A rude  and  bois- 
terous person  of  either  sex.  Line. 
Heather-bleet,  s.  The  bittern. 
North. 

Heathpowt,  s.  The  black-cock. 
Cumb. 

Heauldy,  adj.  Delicate.  Yor/csh. 
Heave,  (1)  v.  To  throw. 

, (2)  v.  To  pour  corn  from  the 
scuttle  before  the  wind.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  weigh. 

(4)  v.  To  supplant. 

(5)  v.  To  swell,  in  fermenting, 
as  bread,  cheese,  &c. 

(6)  v.  To  ooze.  When  water 
oozes  from  stone  they  say  it 
heaves.  Somers. 

(7)  v.  To  rob. 

(8)  s.  In  mining,  the  horizontal 
dislocation  when  one  lode  is  in- 
tersected by  another  in  a different 
direction. 


(9)  A place  on  a common  on 
which  a particular  flock  of  sheep 
feeds.  North . 

(10)  With  heave  and  how,  with 
might  and  main. 

Heaver,  s.  A crab.  Kent. 

Heave-up,  s.  A disturbance. 
Devon. 

Heaving-days,  s.  Easter  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  so  called  from  the 
custom  of  lifting  at  that  time. 

Heaving-of-the-maw,  s.  An  old 
game  at  cards. 

Heavisome,  adj.  Heavy.  North. 

Heavle,  s.  A dung-fork.  Heref. 

He^vy-cake,  s.  A flat  currant 
cake.  Cornw. 

Heaze,  v.  To  cough.  Heazy , 
hoarse.  North. 

Hebbe,  v.  (1)  To  heave. 

(2)  To  have. 

Hebber-man,  s.  A fisherman  on 
theThames  below  London  Bridge. 

Hebble,  (1)  s.  A narrow  bridge 
formed  by  a plank.  Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  build  hastily.  North. 

Heben,  s.  (A.-N.)  Ebony. 

Hebolace,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 
Hebolace.  Take  oynouns  and  erbes,  and 
hewe  hem  smalle,  and  do  therto  gode 
broth,  and  array  it  as  thou  didest  ca- 
boclie;  and  if  they  be  in  fyssh  day, 
make  on  the  same  maner  with  water 
and  oyl ; and  if  it  be  not  in  Lent,  alye  it 
with  ^olkes  of  eyren,  and  dresse  it  forthe, 
and  caste  thereto  powdor-douce. 

Forme  of  Cury , p.  5. 

He-brimmle,  s.  A bramble  more 
than  one  year  old.  Somers. 

Hecco,  s.  The  green  woodpecker. 

The  tydie  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they, 

The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  countersetting 

jay, 

The  softer,  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among 
the  leaves, 

Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower 
greaves) 

Thus  sing  away  the  morne. 

Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Song  13. 

Hech,  s.  A small  door.  North. 

Hechele,  s.  A hatchel  for  flax. 

Heck,  s.  The  division  from  the 
side  of  the  fire  in  the  form  of  a 
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passage  in  old  houses  ; any  in- 
closure of  open-work  ; the  bolt  of 
a door.  Heck-door , the  inner  door, 
partly  panelled,  and  the  rest  lat- 
ticed. Half-heck , the  lower  half 
of  a door.  North. 

(2)  A hay-rack. 

(3)  The  winding  of  a stream. 

(4)  A sort  of  fishing-net. 
Heck-board,  s.  The  loose  board 

at  the  back  of  a cart.  Northampt. 
Sometimes  the  board  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a cart. 

Heck-berry,  s.  The  bird-cherry. 
Yorsh. 

Heckemal,  s.  The  tom-tit.  Devon. 
Heckle,  (1)  v.  To  dress  tow  or  flax. 

(2)  v.  To  look  angry ; to  beat. 
North. 

(3)  s.  Intrusive  meddling.  Yorks. 

(4)  s.  An  artificial  fly  for  fishing. 

(5)  s.  Any  covering,  as  the  heckle 
of  a fighting-cock,  or  the  skin  of 
an  ox.  North. 

(6)  s.  An  implement  for  catching 
fish  in  the  Ouse. 

Heckled,  part.  p.  Wrapped. 
Heckle-spire,  See  Acrospyre. 
Heckstower,  s.  A rack-staff. 
Yorksh. 

Red,  part.  p.  Cared  for;  heeded. 
Derbysh. 

Heddles,  s.  Small  cords  in  a loom, 
through  which  the  warp  goes 
after  passing  the  reed.  North. 
Hede,  s.  (A.-S.)  Habit;  dress. 
Heder,  (1  )s.  A male  sheep.  Line. 

(2)  adj.  Hither. 

Hedge,  v.  To  mend  hedges. 
Hedge-accentor,  s.  The  hedge- 
sparrow. 

Hedge-alehouse,  s.  A small  ale- 
house. 

Hedge-b^lls,  s.  Great  bindweed. 
South. 

Hedge-bore,  5.  Rough  and  un- 
skilful, said  of  a workman.  West. 
Hedge-bote,  s.  Tire-wood. 
Hedge-chat,  s.  The  hedge-spar- 
row, Northampt. 
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Hedge-creeper,  s.  A wily  thief. 
Hedgehog,  v.  To  divulge ; to 
blab.  Northampt. 

Hedgehogs,  s.  Small,  stunted 
trees  in  hedges.  Chesh. 
Hedge-hound,  s.  A stinking  kind 
of  fungus  growing  in  hedges. 
Hedge-jug,  s.  A kind  of  titmouse. 
Leic. 

Hedge-marriage,  s.  A clandes- 
tine marriage.  North. 
Hedge-priest,  s.  An  ignorant 
priest. 

Hedgepeak,  s.  A hip.  Still  called 
hedge-speak  in  Gloucestershire. 

I judge  it  is  witli  men  as  it  is  with 
plants : take  one  that  blossoms  too  soon, 
will  starve  a sloe  or  hedg-peake. 

Howard , Man  of  Newmarket , 1678. 

Hedge-rise,  s.  Underwood  of 
hedges.  North. 

Hedge-specks,  s.  Hips.  Glouc. 
Hedge  - tacker,  s.  A hedge- 
mender.  Devon. 

Hedge-trough,  s.  A ditch.  Devon. 
Hedge-wheat,  s.  A sort  of  corn 
much  cultivated  in  Sussex. 
Hedgy,  adj.  Eager.  Leic. 
Hedlak,  s.  A sort  of  cloth. 
Hedly-medly,  s.  Confusion. 
Hedling,  adv.  Headlong. 
Hedoyne,  s.  A sort  of  sauce.  Morte 
Arthure. 

Hee,  adj.  High. 

Heed,  s.  The  head. 

IIeeder,  s.  A male  animal.  Line. 
Heeds,  s.  Necessity.  Northumb. 
Heel,  (1)  s.  The  inside  thick  part 
of  the  hand.  Comw. 

(2)  s.  Rind  of  cheese,  or  crust 
of  bread.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  overthrow  a bucket. 
Glouc. 

(4)  To  kick  one's  heels , or  to 
cool  one's  heels , to  stand  waiting. 
Caught  by  the  heel,  overreached 
in  craft.  East.  To  turn  up  the 
heels , to  die.  To  take  to  the 
heels , to  run  away.  Out  at  heels , 
iu  debt. 
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Heelden,  s.  A bad  woman  ( hell- 
dame ).  Berks. 

Heele,  s.  Danger. 

Heeler,  s.  A quick  runner. 
North. 

Heel-ring,  s.  The  ring  of  the 
blade  of  a plough.  The  wedges 
are  termed  heel-wedges. 

Heels,  s.  The  game  of  nine-pins. 
Heel-tap,  s.  (1)  The  heel  piece  of 
a shoe. 

(2)  Drains  of  liquor. 
Heel-tree,  s.  The  swing-bar  of 
a harrow  behind  the  horse. 
Line. 

Heem,  adj.  Near  ; handy.  Shropsh. 
Heest,  adj.  Highest.  Craven. 
Heet,  pret.  t.  Commanded. 
Heeze,  v.  To  raise.  North. 
Hefde,  s.  The  head. 

Hefe,  pret.  t.  Lifted  up. 

Heffle,  v.  To  prevaricate.  North. 
Hefful,  s.  A woodpecker.  Craven. 
Heft,  (1)  s.  Command. 

(2)  s.  Heaving ; reaching. 

(3)  s.  Weight ; pressure. 

(4)  s.  Great  need. 

(5)  v.  To  judge  of  weight.  Berks. 

(6)  s.  A haft,  or  handle. 

(7)  s.  A haunt.  North. 

Hefted,  adj.  Accustomed.  Bur. 
Heftpoip,  s.  A temporary  handle 

for  grinding  knives,  &c.  Yorksh. 
Heggan,  s.  A husky  cough.  Devon. 
Hegge,  s.  (1)  A hedge. 

(2)  A hag. 

Heggling,  adj.  Vexatious ; trying. 
Sussex. 

Heghe,  v.  To  exalt. 

Heidegye.  See  Haydigee. 

Heie,  adj.  High  ; tall. 

Heighaw,  s.  A woodpecker.  Cotgr. 
Heighe,  v.  To  go  in  haste.  Still  in 
use.  On  heigheing , in  heighe , in 
haste. 

Heighen,  v.  To  heighten.  Norf. 
Heigh-go-mad,  s.  In  great  spirits. 
North. 

Heigh-how,  s.  An  occasional  as- 
sitant  in  a house.  Line. 


Heighing,  s.  A command ; a pro- 
clamation. 

Height,  v.  To  threaten. 

Heihow,  s.  The  herb  alehoof. 
Heik,  v.  To  swing.  A heikey , a 
board  for  see-saw.  Yorksh. 
Heike.  See  Huke. 

Heildom,  s.  (A.-S.)  Health. 

Heir,  s.  A young  timber  tree. 
South. 

Heirere,  s.  A harrier. 

Heisugge,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow’. 
Heit,  (1)  v.  To  throw  up.  West. 
(2)  s.  A command  by  which  cart- 
horses are  turned  to  the  right. 
Heivy-keivy,  adj.  Tottering;  hesi- 
tating; tipsy.  North. 

Heke,  s.  A rack.  See  Heck. 
Hekfore,  s.  A heifer.  MS.  Ac- 
counts, A.D.  1407.  Still  used  in 
Norf. 

Hel,  s.  A hill. 

Helass,  excl.  ( Fr .)  Alas  ! 
Heldar,  adv.  (1)  Rather;  before. 
North . 

(2)  In  a greater  degree.  Gaw. 
Helde,  (1)  v.  To  throw;  to  put; 
to  surrender. 

(2)  s.  Health. 

{2>)  part. p.  Covered. 

(4 ) pret.  t.  Beheld. 

(5)  v.  To  ride ; to  follow  ; to  ad- 
vance ; to  lead. 

(6) v.  To  incline,  or  bend.  Pr.  P. 

(7)  s.  Loyalty. 

(8)  s.  The  wild  tansy. 

(9)  s.  A small  apple.  Devon. 
Helping,  adj.  Pelting.  West. 
Heldish,  adj.  Appertaining  to 

cattle ; bucolic. 

Hele,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Health;  sal- 
vation. Heleles , helpless. 

(2)  v.  To  heal,  to  help. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cover ; to  hide ; 
to  roof  or  slate  a house ; to  earth 
potatoes. 

(4)  v.  To  pour  out.  Wilts. 
Helen,  s.  Caves. 

Helfringwort,  s.  The  consolidu 

media. 
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Helings,  s.  The  eyelids.  Palsg. 
Helks,  s.  Detached  crags  ; large 
white  clouds.  North. 

Hell,  (1)  s.  A term  in  the  game 
of  barley-break. 

(2)  s.  The  place  where  a tailor 
deposited  his  cabbage. 

That  fellowes  pocket  is  like  a tailors 
hell,  it  eats  up  part  of  every  mans  due : 
tis  an  executioner,  and  makes  away 
more  innocent  petitions  in  one  yeere, 
then  a red-headed  hangman  cuts  ropes 
in  an  age.  Day’s  lie  of  Gulls,  1633. 

(3)  s.  A cant  term  for  the  darkest 
part  of  the  hole  or  dungeon. 

(4)  v.  To  pour  out.  See  Hele. 
Hella.  s.  The  nightmare.  West. 
Helleck,  s.  A rivulet.  Miege. 
Hellered,  adj.  Swollen.  Yorksh . 
Hellfallero,  s.  A great  tumult. 

South. 

Hellier,  s.  A tiler,  or  thatcher. 
West. 

Hellin,s.  Hardened  soot.  Yorksh. 
Hell-rake,  s.  A large  rake.  See 
Ell-rake. 

Hell-wain,  s.  A visionary  waggon 
supposed  to  be  seen  in  the  sky 
at  night.  North. 

Hell-weed,  s.  A troublesome 
kind  of  bindweed.  Northampt. 
Helly,  adj.  Hellish. 

Helm,  (1)  s.  A handle. 

(2)  s.  A hovel,  or  outhouse. 
North. 

(3)  v.  To  cut  the  ears  of  wheat 
from  the  straw  before  thrashing. 
Glouc. 

(4 ) s.  A heavy  cloud  on  the  hills. 
Cumb. 

Helme-hoop,  s.  A helmet. 

Heloe,  adj.  Bashful.  North. 
Helon,  v.  To  cover;  to  hide. 
Sussex. 

Help,  v.  To  mend,  or  repair. 
North. 

Help- ale,  s.  The  same  as  bid-ale. 
West. 

Helper,  s.  The  stand  for  a barrel. 
Northampt . 


Helply,  adj.  Helpful. 

Hei.sny,  v.  ( A.-S . healsian.)  To 
entreat.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt. 
Helsum,  adj.  Wholesome. 

Helt,  (1)  adv.  Probably;  perhap  . 
Lane. 

(2)  v.  To  soil.  Line. 

(3)  adj.  Healthy. 

(4)  pret.  t.  Poured  out. 

Helter,  (1)  s.  A halter;  a hempen 

horse-collar. 

(2)  v.  To  hargain  sharply.  Leic. 
Helter-skelter,  adv.  Disorderly. 
Helve,  (1)  s.  A haft. 

(2)  s.  A stone  pitcher.  Glouc. 

(3)  s.  Gossip.  Sussex. 
Helwalls,  s.  The  end  outside 

walls  of  a gable  house.  Oxf. 
Helych,  adv.  Loudly. 

Hem,  (\)  pron.  Them. 

(2)  pron.  Him. 

(3)  s.  The  partition  between  the 
hearth  and  the  oven,  open  at  the 
top,  in  a place  for  baking  cala- 
mine. Kennett. 

(4)  adv.  Very.  Sussex. 

Hemely,  adv.  Secretly. 
Hemicycle,  s.  (Gr.)  A semicircle. 

The  scabered  of  his  sword  was  red,  the 
hilt  of  gold,  the  blade  formed  like  a 
hemicicle,  and  doubtlesse  well  tem- 
pered. Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 

Heminges,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A piece  of  the 
hide  of  an  animal  slain  in  the 
chase,  cut  out  to  make  shoes  for 
the  huntsmen. 

Hemmel,  s.  A hovel,  or  shed. 
North. 

Hemme,  s.  (A.-S.)  A border. 
Hempen-widow,  s.  The  widow  of 
one  who  has  been  hanged. 
Hemp-heckler,  s.  A flax-dresser. 
Hempy,  adj.  Mischievous.  North. 
Hemton,  adj.  Made  of  hemp. 
Hemuse,s.  A roe  in  its  third  year. 
Hen.  (1)  Hence. 

(2)  s.  Money  given  by  a wedded 
couple  to  poor  neighbours  to 
drink  their  healths. 

(3)  v.  To  throw.  Somerset. 
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Hen-and-chickens,  s.  The  large 
double  daisy  with  small  ones 
growing  round  it. 

Henbelle,  s.  Henbane. 
Hen-caul,  s.  A chicken-coop. 
North. 

Hench-boy,  s.  A page. 
Hen-cower,  s.  The  position  of 
sitting  on  one's  heels.  Durh. 
Hende,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Gentle; 
polite.  Often  written  hendy. 
Hendelich,  politely.  Hendelayk, 
courtesy.  ( Gawayne .) 

(2)  adv . At  hand. 

(3)  v.  To  seize ; to  hold. 
Spenser. 

Hen-driver,  s.  A kind  of  hawk. 
Hene,^1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Abject. 

(2)  s.  A command. 

Henen,  adv.  Hence. 

Henete,  s.  A lizard.  Nominate. 
Hen-fat,  s.  Wild  orache.  See 
Fat-hen. 

Henge,  (1)  v.  To  hang. 

(2)  s.  The  heart,  liver,  and  lights 
of  an  animal. 

Hengle,s.  A hinge. 

Hen-gorse,  s.  The  ononis  arvensis. 
North. 

Hen-harrow,  s.  A kind  of  buz- 
zard. North. 

Hen-hurdle,  s.  A hen-roost. 
Chesh. 

Henhussy,  s.  A meddling  person  ; 

a cotquean.  West. 

Henkam,  s.  Henbane. 
Hen-mould,  s.  Light  dark  loamy 
soil.  Northampt. 

Hennes,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Hence. 
Hen-pen,  s.  (1)  The  plant  yellow- 
rattle. 

(2)  Dung  of  fowls.  North. 

Hen- poller,  6*.  A hen-roost.  Nor/. 
Hen-scrattins.  See  Filly-tails. 
Hent,  (l)s.  Opportunity.  Shakesp. 

(2)  v.  To  sow  corn. 

(3)  s.  The  plough  up  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow.  Craven. 

(4)  v.  To  wither ; to  become  dry. 
Somerset . 


Hente,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  seize ; to  take 
hold.  Hentery  a thief. 

Henting,  s.  (1)  A clown.  North. 
(2)  A furrow. 

Hen-wife,  s.  A cotquean ; a feck- 
less female.  North. 

Heo , pron.  (A.-S.)  (1)  She. 

(2)  They. 

Heore,  pron.  Their. 

Hepe,  s.  (A.-S.)  (1)  A company. 

(2)  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
Hepe-boon,  s.  The  hip-bone. 
Heppen,  adj.  Dexterous  ; ready ; 
neat.  North. 

Hefping-stock,  s.  A horse-block. 
Cornw. 

Her,  (1 ) pron.  Their. 

(2)  Hair. 

Heraldized,  adj.  Blazoned. 
Heraldye,  s.  (A.-N.)  Misfortune. 

As  lie  whiche  hath  the  heraldye 
Of  hem  that  usen  for  to  lye. 

Gower,  MS. 

Heraude,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A herald. 
Herb-a-grace,  s.  Rue.  Dekker. 
Herbars,  s.  Herbs.  Spenser. 
Herb-bennet,  s.  Hemlock. 
Herbelade,  s.  A confection  of 
herbs. 

Herber,  "1  s.(A.-S.)  Alodg- 
herberwe,  ling;  shelter;  a 
herbergage,J  harbour;  a gar- 
den. 

Herberjours,  s.  The  king's  har- 
bingers. 

Herbery,  s.  A herb  garden. 
Herbive,  s.  The  forget-me-not. 
Herb-peter,  s.  The  cowslip. 
Herd,  (1)  s.  A keeper  of  cattle. 

(2)  adj.  Prostrate.  Line. 
Herdes,  s.  Coarse  flax ; dressed 
flax. 

Herdess,  s.  A shepherdess. 
Herd-groom,  s.  A keeper  of  herds. 
Spenser. 

And  many  a floite,  and  litlyng  home. 
And  pipis  made  of  grene  corne. 

As  have  these  little  herdegromes, 

That  keepen  beastes  in  the  bromes. 

Chaucer. 
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Herdle,  v..  To  dress  the  roebuck. 
Herd-maid,  s.  A female  herd. 


I sit  and  watch  a heard-mayde  gay. 
Who  laughs  to  see  me  sigh  so  sore. 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

Here,  (1)  s.  { A.-S .)  An  army. 

(2)  v.  To  hear. 

(3) s.  Hair.  Heren,  made  of  hair. 

(4)  s.  Hire  ; reward. 

(5)  s.  Hoar  frost.  Lane. 

Here  a ways.  Hereabout.  Var.  d. 
Herede,  part.  p.  Praised. 

Y -hered  be  the  kyng  of  heven, 

Sucty  is  hys  my^t ! 

Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. 


Heremite,  s.  { A.-N, .)  A hermit. 

Herence,  adv.  Hence.  West. 

Hereright,  adv.  In  this  place ; 
directly.  West. 

Heres,  s.  The  eyelashes. 

Herged,  part.  p.  {A.-S.)  Plun- 
dered. 

Herie,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  honour. 
Heriyyng,  praising. 

Herigaus,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Upper 
cloaks. 

Heriot,  s.  (A.-S.)  Warlike  ap- 
paratus. 

Heritagelik,  adv.  In  fee  simple. 

Heriter,  s.  An  inheritor. 

IIerkyn,  v.  To  hearken. 

IIerle,  s.  (1)  A twist,  or  fillet. 

(2)  A particular  part  of  a pea- 
cock’s tail. 


Herlotk,  s.  A ribald,  or  harlot. 
Herlots,  s.  {A.-N.)  White  latchets 
formerly  used  to  tie  the  hose. 
Hermeline,  s.  Ermine. 

Hern,  (1)  s.  A heron. 

(2)  s.  A herring.  Somerset. 

(3)  pron.  Hers. 

Hernays,  s.  Harness  ; armour. 
Herne,  s.  {A.-S.)  A corner. 
Herne-pan,  s.  {A.-S.)  The  skull. 
Hernsewe,  s.  A sort  of  strainer. 

Hernshaw,  1 . . 

>s.  A heron. 

HERNSEWE,  J 

Heronere,  s.  {A.-N.)  A hawk 
taught  to  fly  only  at  the  heron. 
Heroud,  8.  A herald. 


Herfle,  v.  To  walk  lame ; to 
creep.  North. 

Herre,  s.  A hinge.  Pr.  P. 
Herret,  s.  A little  wretch.  West. 
Herringcobs,  s.  Young  herrings. 
Herring-fare,  s.  The  season  for 
catching  herrings. 

Herry,  v.  To  rob.  North.  See 
Herye. 

Hersall,  s.  Rehearsal.  Spenser. 
Herse,  s.  (1)  A dead  body. 

(2)  The  framework  whereon 
lighted  candles  were  placed  at 
funerals ; a frame  set  over  the 
coffin. 

Herstow.  Hearest  thou  ? 

Herte,  v.  To  take  heart. 
Herteclowre,  s.  Germander. 
Herten,  s.  Buckskin. 

Hertly,  adj.  Hearty;  strong. 
Hert-rowee,  s.  A dish  in  old 
cookery. 

Herts,  s.  Whortleberries.  West. 
Hervesten,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  make 
harvest. 

Hery,  adj.  Hairy. 

Herye,  v.  (1)  {A  -S.)  To  plunder, 
or  spoil ; to  ravage. 

(2)  {A.-S.)  To  honour,  or  wor- 
ship. Herying , praise. 

Tho’  wouldest  thou  learn  to  carol  of  love, 
And  hery  with  hymns  thy  lasses  glove. 

Spens.,  Shep.  Kal.,  Feb.,  v,  61. 

HEs,jt?res.  t.  Has. 

Heslyne,  adj.  Made  of  hazle. 
Hesp,  s.  (1)  A hasp,  or  latch. 

(2)  A hank  of  yarn.  North. 
Hespall,  v.  To  harass.  Heref. 
Hess,  s.  A quantity  of  yarn,  con- 
taining two  skeins. 

Heste,  s.  {A.-S.)  A command  ; a 
promise. 

Hestern,  adj.  {Lat.)  Of  yesterday. 
Het,  (1)  v.  To  hit.  West. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Named.  Lane. 

(3)  pret.  t.  Promised. 

(4)  Heated.  North. 

(5)  Have  it.  North. 

Hetch,  (1)  s.  A thicket ; a hedge. 
Suffolk. 
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(2)  v.  To  turn  upside  down. 
North. 

Hete,  v.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  To  promise. 

(2)  (A.-S.}  To  be  named  or 
called,  y)  fct 

Hetelich,  \ adv.  (A.-S.)  Hotly; 

hetlik,  J eagerly;  fiercely. 
Hetel  - tongued,  adj.  Foul- 
mouthed.  JDurh. 

Hethen,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Hence. 
Hethennes,  s.  The  land  of  the 
heathen. 

Hether,  (1)  s.  An  adder.  Var.d. 

(2)  adj.  Rough ; ugly.  North. 

(3)  Nearer. 

Hetherims,  s.  Rods  twisted  on 
the  top  of  a newlv  cut  hedge,  to 
keep  the  stakes  firm. 

Hething,  s.  (A.-S.)  Contempt; 
mockery. 

Hethynesse,  s.  Paganism. 
Heting,  s.  (A.-S.)  A promise. 
Hetter,  adj.  Eager  ; keen  ; bitter; 

ill-natured.  North. 

Hettle,  adj.  Eager.  YorJcsh. 
Heuck,  (1)  s.  A sickle.  North. 

(2)  The  hip-hone  of  a cow. 
Heuck-fingered,  adj.  Thievish. 
North. 

HeudiN;  s.  The  leather  of  a flail 
..  connecting  the  hand-staff  with 
* the  swingle.  North. 

Heuf,  s.  A home ; a shelter.  YorJcs . 
Heugh,  s.  A rugged  steep  hill- 
side ; a ravine.  North. 

Heuks,  s.  The  hiccough.  Devon. 
Heuky,  adj.  Itchy.  North. 
Heunt,  s . A mole.  Wore. 

Heuster’  l,.  A dyer. 

HEWSTER,  J J 

Heved,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  head. 
Heyede,  (1)  v.  To  behead. 

(2 )pret.t.  Had. 

Hevedliche,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Capital. 
Hevel,  s.  Fine  twrine.  Somerset. 
Hevenriche,  s.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven. 


Hevie,  v.  To  become  heavy. 
Hewe,  (I)  s.  (A.-S.)  A husband- 
man ; workman. 


(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Hue ; appearance. 
Hewed , coloured. 

(3)  v.  In  cookery,  to  cut  or 
mince. 

(4)  (Fr.)  A term  in  hunting. 

(5)  v.  To  knock  one  ankle 
against  the  other.  North. 

(6)  s.  Acorn,  or  bunnion.  Somers. 
Hewer,  s.  A coal-worker.  Lane. 
Hewing,  s.  A method  of  cutting 

wheat  with  one  hand.  Devon. 
Hewkes,  s.  Heralds’  coats.  Percy. 
Hewson,  s.  (1)  The  leather  on  the 
top  of  a horse’s  collar.  Beds. 

(2)  A blind  inconsiderate  per- 
son. North. 

Hewstring,  adj.  Short-breathed. 
Exmoor. 

Hewsys,  s.  Eaves  of  houses. 

Barclay,  1570. 

Hewt,  adj.  High. 

Hew-yryn,  s.  An  iron  chisel, 
held  in  a twisted  hazle-rod. 
Hext,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Highest. 

Hey,  (1)  adj.  High. 

(2)  v.  To  have.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  make  haste.  Yorksh. 

(4)  v.  To  sport,  or  gambol. 
Hey-ba,  s.  A great  noise.  Yorksh. 
Heyday,  s.  Wantonness ; a frolic. 
Heyderidan,  s. 

But  he  gets  his  living  by  his  feet  and  his 
hands ; 

You  must  know  lie’s  one  of  your  heyde- 
ridans.  Cotgrave’s  Wits  Interpreter,  1671. 

Heyhoe,  s.  The  green  woodpecker. 
Heyhove,  s.  The  plant  edera  ter- 
restris. 

Hey-howing.  s.  Thieving  of  yarn 
from  the  master  weavers.  Norf. 
Heying,  s.  (A.-S.)  Haste. 
Heylaw,  s.  Halloo.  Cotgr. 
Heyle,  v.  To  hide.  See  Hele. 
Heylunsy,  s.  A headlong  fall. 
Beds. 

Heyly,  adv.  Highly. 

Heyman,  s.  A nobleman. 
Heyment,  s.  A fence.  Shropsh. 
Hey-muse,  s.  The  roebuck  in  his 
third  year. 
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Heyndly,  adv.  Courteously.  See 
Hende. 

Heyne,  (1)  v.  To  exalt.  Pr.  P. 

(2)  s.  A miser. 

(3)  adv.  Hence. 

(4)  s.  (A.-N.)  Hatred. 
Hey-passe,  s.  An  old  term  among 

jugglers. 

Heyres,  s.  Young  timber  trees. 
East. 

Heyve-keyve,  adj.  Tottering. 
Yorksh. 

Hez , pres.  t.  Hath.  Line. 

Hezzle ,adj.  Loose;  sandy.  Yorksh. 
He5te,  v.  To  promise. 

Hi , pron.pl.  (A.-S.)  They. 

Hibby,  s.  A colt.  Devon. 

Htce,  v.  To  hoist  up.  Palsg. 
IIichcock,  s.  (1)  The  hiccough. 

» (2)  A term  of  contempt. 

Hick,  (1)  v.  To  hop.  Var.  d. 

(2)  s.  A country  clown. 
Hickery,  adj.  Ill-natured.  North. 
Hicket,  s.  The  hiccough.  A chap- 
ter “ of  yeaxing  or  hicket ” occurs 
in  Phavre’s  Regiment  of  Life, 
bl.  lett.,  n.  d. 

Hickey,  adj.  Tipsy. 

Hickle,  (1)  v.  To  make  shift. 
East. 

(2)  s.  The  woodpecker.  North- 
amp  t. 

Hicklebarney,  s.  Hell.  North - 
umb. 

Hickledy-pickledy,  adv.  In  con- 
fusion. 

Hickock,  s.  The  hiccough. 

Laughter  is  the  hicTcocJc  of  a foolish 
spleeu,  hut  he  notes  himselfe  judicious, 
or  stupid,  that  changetli  not  his  counte- 
nance upon  his  owne  talke. 

Lone's  Polydoron,  1631. 

Hickol,  s.  A woodpecker.  West. 
Hick’s-mare.  Haltering  of  Hick’s- 
mare,  a game  mentioned  in  the 
Nomenclator,  1585. 
Hickup-snickup,  s.  The  hiccough. 
North. 


s.  Names  for  the 
> wood-pecker.  See 
Hecco. 


Hickway,  1 

HICKWALL, 

HIGHAWE, 

HYGH-WHELE,j 

Hide,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A field. 

(2)  v.  To  flog.  Hiding , a beat- 
ing. Var.  d. 

(3)  Hide-and-find,  agameamongst 
children.  More  usually  now  called 
hide-and-seek. 

Hide-bound,  adj.  Stingy.  Var.  d. 
Hide-fox,  s.  An  old  game,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  hide-and- 
seek. 

Hidel,  s.  A hiding-place;  an  am- 
bush. 

Hide-the-horse,  s.  The  name  of 
a gambling  game. 

Hide-wink,  v.  To  hoodwink. 
Hidlands,  adv.  Secretly.  North. 
Hidlock,  adv.  Secretly.  Var.  d. 
Hidous,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Hideous; 
dreadful. 

Hidy-buck,  s.  The  game  of  hide- 
and-seek.  Dorset. 

Hie,  \ (A.-S.)  Haste.  In  hie, 
highe,  J on  hie,  in  haste. 
Hierthe,  s.  Hearing.  Ayenb.  of 
Inw. 

Hiessen,  v.  To  forbode  #evil. 

Dorset.  Ji*  ~ 

Hig,  s.  A passion ; a violent  Com- 
motion. North. 

Higgle,  v.  (1)  To  effect  anything 
slowly  and  pertinaciously.  East. 
(2)  To  rear  an  animal  that  has 
lost  its  dam.  Norf. 
Higgledy-piggledy.  Intermixed. 
Higgler,  s.  A huckster.  North. 
High-days,  s.  Festivals. 
High-de-lows,  s.  Merry-makings. 
Devon. 

Highenesse,  s.  The  top. 
High-in-the-instep,  adj.  Proud. 
West. 

High-jinks,  s.  A mode  of  drink- 
ing, by  throwing  the  dice  to  de- 
termine who  shall  empty  the  cup. 
At  high  jinks,  out  on  a frolic. 
High-kicked,  adj.  Conceited. 
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High-lows,  s.  High  shoes,  fas- 
tened by  a leather  string  in 
front. 

High-men,  s.  False  dice.  Florio. 
High-on- end,  adj.  Dear.  Yorksh. 
High-pad,  s.  The  high  way. 
High-palmed,  adj.  An  old  term 
for  a stag  whose  horns  are  full 
grown. 

High-run,  s.  Laxativeness  in  cat- 
tle. Rati. 

f!  , r Hight,  (1) part.p.  ( A.-S .)  Called; 

lb  r " promised. 

^ 7 (2)  v.  To  adorn,  or  make  fine. 

(3)  v.  To  dandle ; to  hop ; to 
change  one’s  position  often.  Line. 
High-time,  s.  Quite  time. 
High^-toltherum,  adj.  Long  and 
straggling,  or  entangled.  Leic. 
Highty,  adj.  Pleasant;  cheerful. 
, West 

Higre.  See  Acker. 

Hu , pron.  They.  See  Hi. 

Hike,?;.  To  swing;  to  put  in  motion  ; 
to  toss;  to  throw;  to  strike;  to 
hoist ; to  go  away ; to  hurry. 
Var.  dial.  Brockett  explains  this 
word  “ to  swing,  to  put  in  mo- 
tion.” It  is  used  in  a much 
stronger  sense  in  Warwickshire, 
as  applied  to  the  practice  of 
hikeing  a toad,  i.  e.,  killing  it  by 
jerking  it  from  a plank. 

Hikey,  s.  A swing.  North . 
Hilback,  s.  Extravagance  in  ap- 
parel. Tusser. 

Hild,  (1)  v.  To  skin  an  animal. 

(2)  v.  To  lean,  or  incline. 

(3)  v.  To  pour  out. 

Than  make  a good  fyre,  to  the  pottes  be 
welle  hote,  and  than  take  owte  one  of 
the  pottys,  and  hyld  owte  that  is  there- 
inne  on  a stone.  Porkington  MS. 

(4)  s.  The  sediment  of  beer. 
East. 

(5)  A common  form  of  held. 
Hildebrand.  The  name  of  Pope 

Gregory  VII,  which  became  pro- 
verbial for  violence. 

Hilder,  s.  The  elder.  Norf. 


Hilderling,  \ s.  A worthless 
hinderling,  j person.  Devon. 
Hilding,  s.  A low,  worthless  per- 
son ; a shuffler. 

Hildy-wildy,  adj.  Fickle.  North - 
ampt. 

Hile,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cover  over; 
to  roof.  Hiler,  a tiler. 

(2)  v.  To  strike  with  the  horns. 
West.  In  Shropshire  a person 
tossed  by  a cow  is  said  to  be  hiled. 

(3)  v.  To  present.  Line. 

(4)  s.  A cock  of  wheat-sheaves. 
South. 

Hiling,  s.  A covering. 

The  hyllyngcs  thereof  sclial  be  blewe, 

And  dyaper  with  aser  hew 

Comly  for  the  noneste.  PorJcington  MS. 

Hill,  v.  To  pour  out.  Wilts. 
Hillarimesse,  s.  (A.-S.)  Hilary- 
tide. 

Hillerne,s.  The  elder  tree.  Pr.  P. 
Hillets,  s.  Hillocks. 
Hill-hooter,  s.  An  owl.  Chesh. 
Hillier,  s.  A tiler,  or  thatcher. 
Hilt,  s.  (1)  The  handle  of  a shield. 

(2)  A curved  piece  of  wood,  for 
holding  the  straw  while  thatch- 
ing. Northampt. 

(3)  A young  sow  for  breeding. 
West. 

Hilts,  s.  Cudgels.  Jonson. 
Hilwort,  s.  Pennyroyal. 

Him,  v.  To  believe.  Somers. 

Himp,  v.  To  halt,  or  limp. 

Himple,  v.  To  halt.  Leic. 

Hinch,  v.  To  be  miserly.  Line. 
Hinch-pinch-and-laugh-not,  s. 

An  old  name  of  a game. 

Hind.  See  Hine. 

Hind-berries,  s.  Raspberries. 
North. 

Hind-calf,  s.  A hind  of  the  first 
year. 

Hinder,  (1)  v.  To  bring  damage, 
or  hurt.  Palsgrave. 

(2)  adv.  Yonder.  Essex. 

(3)  adj.  Remote. 

(4)  v.  To  go  backwards.  Somers. 

(5)  s.  A fragment.  Shropsh. 
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Hinder-ends,  s.  Refuse  of  corn. 
Hinderest,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Hindmost. 
Hindersome,  adj.  Hindering. 
Hind-heck,  s.  The  back  end-board 
of  a cart.  North. 

Hind-heel,  s.  The  tansy.  North. 
The  name  is  given  by  Culpeper 
to  the  wild  sage. 

Hindrous,  adj.  Hindering. 

Hine,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A serf,  rustic, 
or  labourer ; sometimes  applied 
to  any  person  in  an  inferior  grade 
of  society. 

(2)  s.  A hart,  or  hind. 

(3)  adv.  Behind.  Somerset. 

(4)  adv.  Hence ; before  long. 
North. 

Hinehead,  s.  A distant  degree  of 
relationship.  Line. 

Hing,  v.  To  hang. 

Hing-ey,  s.  A parasite. 

Hinge,  (1)  adj.  Active;  pliant. 
Chesh. 

(2)  To  hinge  up , to  get  in  a mess. 
Hingers,  s.  The  ears.  North. 
Hingin,  s.  A hinge.  Suff. 

Hingle,  s.  (1)  A small  hinge. 

(2)  A snare  of  wire.  East. 

(3)  The  neck  of  a bottle.  Line. 
Hingy,  adj.  On  the  work,  said  of 

beer.  Leic. 

Hinny,  (1)  v . To  neigh. 

(2)  s.  A corruption  of  honey  as  a 
term  of  endearment. 

Hint,  (1)  pret.  t.  Took;  seized. 
See  Hent. 

(2 )s.  A cause,  or  subject.  ShaJcesp. 
Hip,  v.  (1)  To  skip  over. 

(2)  To  have  on  the  hip , to  have 
at  an  advantage.  Hip  and  thigh , 
entirely. 

Hip-briar,  s.  The  wild  rose.  North. 
Hipe,?>.  (1)  To  push  ; to  rip  or  gore 
with  the  horns.  North. 

(2)  To  make  mouths  at;  to  cen- 
sure. 

Hiphalt,  adj.  Lame  in  the  hip. 
Hippande,  adj. \A.-S.)  Limping. 
Hippany,  s.  A wrapper  for  an  in- 
fant’s hips.  East. 


Hipped,  adj.  Melancholy. 

Hipper,  s.  A sort  of  osier  used  in 
coarse  basket-making.  West. 
Hipping-hold, s.  A loitering  place; 

a corner  for  idle  gossips.  North  . 
Hipping-stones, s.  Large  stepping- 
stones  in  a brook.  When  pas- 
sable by  means  of  such  stones, 
the  wrater  is  said  to  be  hippinahle. 
Hippins,  s.  Children’s  clothes; 
clouts.  North. 

Hipple,  s.  A small  haycock.  North. 
Hippocras,s.  A favorite  beverage 
in  old  times.  The  following  is  a 
receipt  for  making  it. 

Take  of  cinamon  2 oz.,  of  ginger  | an 
oz.,  of  grains  a | of  an  oz.,  punne  [pound] 
them  grosse,  and  put  them  into  a pottle 
[2  quarts]  of  good  claret  or  white  wine, 
with  half  a pound  of  sugar;  let  all  steep 
together,  a night  at  the  least,  close 
covered  in  some  bottle  of  glasse,  pewter, 
or  stone;  and  when  you  would  occupy 
it,  cast  a thinne  linnen  cloath  or  a piece 
of  a boulter  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  and  let  so  much  run  through  as 
you  will  drink  at  that  time,  keeping  the 
rest  close,  for  so  it  will  keep  both  the 
spirit,  odor,  and  virtue  of  the  wine  and 
spices. 

Haven  of  Health,  cli.  228,  p.  264. 

^IR’  Ygen.pl.  of  he.  Of  them. 
hire,  J y ^ 

Hirchen,  \s.  (A.-N.)  A hedge- 
hirchoun,  j hog. 

Hird,  s.  A heart.  Tristrem. 
Hirdemen,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Attendants. 
Hirdum-durdum,  s.  An  uproar. 
Hire,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  An  army. 
More  correctly  here. 

(2 )  pron.  (A.-S.)  Their;  her. 

(3)  v.  To  hear.  Somers. 

(4)  v.  To  borrow  money.  Suff. 
Hiren,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 

sword. 

Hiring,  s.  A fair  for  servants. 
North. 

Hirne,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A corner. 

(2)  v.  To  run.  Somers. 

(3)  s.  Iron. 

Hirple,  v.  (1)  To  limp. 

(2)  To  litter,  or  bring  forth. 
North. 
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Hirsel,  (1)  s.  A flock  of  sheep. 
Cumb. 

(2)  v.  To  fidget  about.  North. 
Hirst,  s.  (1)  A sudden  rising  in 
the  ground. 

(2)  That  part  of  a ford  in  the 
Severn,  over  which  the  water 
runs  roughly. 

(3)  ( A.-S .)  A branch,  or  bough. 
Hisk,  v.  (1)  To  draw  breath  with 

difficulty. 

(2)  To  speak.  North. 

Hisn.  His  own.  Var.  dial.  Chap- 
man wrote  hern , her  own,  in 


1599. 

Hissel.  Himself.  Var.  d. 
Hist,  s.  The  hearing. 
Hister.  Be  off!  Line. 
Historical, 

HISTORIOUS 


Historical. 


Hit,  (1)  (A.-S.)  It.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Middle  English,  the  neuter 
of  the  pronoun,  which  forms  its 
genders  thus,  he , heo,  hit. 

(2)  v.  To  find ; to  agree.  North. 

(3)  s.  A good  crop.  West. 
Hitch,  (1)  s.  An  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  a stratum  of  coal. 
North. 

(2)  s.  A slight  twitching  pain. 
East. 

(3)  v.  To  knock  the  legs  in  going, 
said  of  a horse. 

(4)  v.  To  fidget;  to  change  places  ; 
to  hop.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  become  entangled. 

(6)  v.  To  suspend  slightly;  to 
tie.  West. 

Hitchapagy,  s.  The  name  of  a 
Suffolk  game. 

Hitcher,  s.  The  chape  of  a buckle. 
Cornw. 

Hitching,  s.  A corner  of  a field 
ploughed  up  and  sowed,  while 
the  rest  of  the  field  lies  fallow. 
Oxfd. 

Hite,  v.  To  run  about  idly.  North. 
Hithe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A wharf ; a small 
port. 

Hithen,  ado.  Hence. 


Hither-toward,  adv.  Up  to  this 
time  or  place.  East. 

Hitten,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  hit. 

Hitter,  adj.  Angry;  ill-natured. 
Leic. 

Hitteril,  s.  Pimples  attended 
with  itching.  North. 
Hitty-missy,  adv.  At  random. 
Hity-tity,  (1)  s.  See-saw.  Somers. 

(2)  adj.  Haughty.  North. 

Hive,  (1)  v.  To  urge  in  vomiting. 
West. 

(2)  s.  A water-bleb  on  the  skin. 
North. 

Hivy-skyvy,  adv.  Helter-skelter. 
Line. 

Hiwe,  s.  (A.-S.)  Hue. 

Hi3tly,  adv.  Fitly.  Gawayne. 

Ho,  (1)  rel.  pron.  Who. 

(2)  pron.  He  ; she ; they.  Line. 

(3)  v.  To  long  for  anything ; to 
be  anxious.  West. 

(4)  An  exclamation  command- 
ing cessation.  Out  of  all  ho,  out 
of  all  bounds.  There  is  no  ho 
with  him,  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
strained. 

Oh,  aye ; a plague  on  ’em,  there’s  no  ho 
with  them,  they  are  madder  than  March 
hares.  Honest  Wh .,  0.  P.,  iii,  353. 

For  he  once  loved  the  fair  maid  of  Fre- 
singfield  out  of  all  hoe. 

Green’s  Fryer  Bacon , jrc.  G 3. 

There’s  no  ho  with  him ; but  once  hartned 
thus,  he  will  needes  be  a man  of  warre. 

Nash’s  Lenten  St. 

Hoap,  part.  p.  Helped.  Essex . 
Hoar,  (1)  adj.  Mouldy. 

(2)  v.  To  become  mouldy. 

Ho ast,  (1)  adj.  Hoarse.  North. 

(2)  s.  A cough. 

(3)  v.  To  entertain  as  a host. 

(4)  s.  Curd  for  cheese  before  se- 
paration from  the  whey.  Cumb . 

Hoastmen,  \s.  An  ancient  gild  or 
hostmen,  j fraternity  at  New- 
castle, dealing  in  sea-coal. 
Hoazed,  adj.  Hoarse.  Exmoor , 
Hob,  (1)  s.  The  side  of  a grate. 
(2)  s.  A country  clown. 
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(3)  s.  The  shoe  of  a sledge. 
Yovksh. 

(4)  s.  A two-year  sheep.  Cornw. 

(5)  s.  An  error,  or  false  step. 
North. 

(6)  v.  To  laugh  loudly.  Somerset. 

(7)  s.  A piece  of  wood  set  up 
by  hoys  to  put  half-pence  on 
to  throw  at  with  another  half- 
penny. 

Hobbard-de-  0 A 1 A u 4. 

s.  A lad  between 

H0Y’  >bovhood  and 

HOBBETY-HOY,  f * , j 

manhood. 

HOBBLEDEHOY,  J 

Hobbelers,  1 s.  Men  who  rode 
hobelers,  j*  upon  light  hobbies 
or  small  horses ; a class  of 
soldiers. 

Hobbil,  s.  An  idiot.  North. 
Hobbins,  s.  Rank  grass,  &c.,  left 
by  cattle.  North. 

Hobble,  (1)  v . To  tie  the  hind 
feet  of  a horse.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  trammel  for  larks. 
Palsgr. 

(3)  s.  A place  for  hogs.  East. 
Hobble-bobble,  s.  Confusion. 

Suff. 

Hobble-de-poise,  adv.  Evenly 
balanced.;  wavering.  East. 
Hobbledygee,  adv.  Limpingly. 
Hobbles,  (1)  s.  A wooaen  in- 
strument to  confine  a horse’s  legs. 
Hobbly,  adj.  Uneven ; rough. 
Hobby,  s.  (1)  A small  horse  ; a 
poney. 

(2)  A small  kind  of  hawk. 

(3)  A goose.  Durham. 
Hobby-horse,  s.  The  dragon-fly. 

Cumb. 

Hobby-lanthorn,  1 s.  The  ignis- 
HOB-LANTERN,  J fatuUS.  V.  d. 
Hobby-owl,  s.  The  great  barn 
owl.  Northampt. 

Hobclunch,  s.  A rude  clown. 
Hob-collingwood,  s.  A term  for 
the  four  of  hearts  at  whist.  North. 
Hobelen,  v.  (J.-S.)  To  skip  over. 
Hobeler.  See  Hobbelers. 
Uoberd,  s.  A simpleton. 


Hobgobbin,  s.  An  idiot.  North. 

Hob-hald,  s.  A foolish  clown. 
North. 

Hob-in-the-hall,  s.  The  name 
of  a game. 

Sailor.  Faith,  to  tell  your  honour  the 
truth,  we  were  at  hob-in-the-hall,  and 
whilst  my  brother  and  I were  quar- 
relling about  a cast,  he  slunk  by  us. 

Wycherley , the  Plain-dealer,  1677. 

Hob-job,  s.  A clumsy  job. 

Hobknolling,  part.  Sponging  on 
the  good-nature  of  one’s  friends. 
North. 

Hob-lamb,  s.  A pet-lamb.  South. 

Hobler-hole,  s.  A term  in  an 
old  boy’s  game. 

Hoblers,  s.  (1)  Men  who  tow 
vessels  by  a rope  on  the  land. 
West. 

(2)  Sentinels  who  watched  at 
beacons  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Hobleshof,  s.  Great  confusion. 

Hobling,  s.  A goblin  or  ghost. 

Hob-man-blind.  See  Hoodman- 
blind. 

Hob-nail,  s.  A rude  clown. 

Hob-nob,  v.  To  pledge  by  touching 
glasses. 

Hob-prick,  s.  A peg  driven  into 
the  heels  of  shoes.  North. 

Hob-shackled,  adj . Having  the 
hands  or  feet  fastened.  Lane. 

Hob-thrush,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
goblin  or  spirit.  Hob-thrush - 
louse , the  millepede. 

Hobub,  s.  A hubbub. 

Hoc,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  holyhock. 

Hoccamore,  s.  Old  Rhenish  wine. 

Hocchee,  s.  A term  in  cookery. 
Chykens  in  hocchee.  Take  chykenus, 
and  scald  hem.  Take  parsel,  and 
sawge,  without  eny  other  erbes;  take 
garlec  and  grapes,  and  stoppe  the 
chikens  ful,  and  seeth  hem  in  good 
broth,  so  that  they  may  esely  be  boyled 
thereinne.  Messe  hem,  and  cast  thereto 
powdor-douce.  Forme  of  Cury , p.  11. 

Hochepot,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A mixture 
of  various  things  in  the  same  pot. 
See  Hoggepot. 

Hock,  s.  (1)  An  old  game  at  cards. 
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(2)  A bush  of  hair.  Leic. 
Hock-cart,  s.  The  harvest-home 
cart. 

Hocker,  v.  To  climb  upon  any- 
thing; to  scramble  awkwardly; 
to  do  anything  clumsily;  to 
stammer,  or  hesitate ; to  loiter. 
North. 

Hockerheaded,  adj.  Rash.  North . 
Hocket,  s.  A large  lump.  Glouc. 
Hocketimow,  s.  An  implement  for 
cutting  the  sides  of  ricks.  Warw. 
Hockey.  See  Hawtcey. 

Hockle,  v.  To  hamstring.  Skinner. 
Hocks,  v.  To  hack.  West. 
Hock-tide,  s.  An  annual  festival, 
beginning  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  Easter. 

Hock-shins,  s.  Crooked  shins. 
Hocs-and-hoes,  s.  The  feet  and 
leg  bones  of  swine,  cut  off  at  the 
ankle. 

Hocus,  v.  To  cheat,  whence  the 
term  hoax.  Spirits  are  hocussed , 
when  laudanum  is  put  into  them. 
Hod,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A hood,  cap, 
or  helmet ; any  covering. 

(2)  s.  A heap  of  potatoes,  co- 
vered with  straw  and  soil.  West. 

(3)  s.  A hole  under  a bank,  serv- 
ing as  a haunt  for  fish.  Yorksh. 

(4)  v.  To  snatch  ; to  hold.  North. 

(5)  s.  A chimney-hob. 

(6)  s.  The  crick  in  tftie  neck. 
Hodden,  adj.  A term  applied  to 

ewes  intended  to  be.  kept  over 
the  year.  North. 

Hodder,  s.  A thin  vapour.  Yorksh. 
Hodding-spade,  s.  A spade  used 
in  the  fens,  to  take  up  a large 
portion  of  earth  entire.  East. 
Hod-dod,  s.  A garden  snail. 
Northampt. 

Hoddy,  (1)  adj.  Well;  in  good 
spirits.  East. 

O my  child,  my  child — thy  father  is 
prettie  hoddie  again,  but  this  will  break 
liis  heart  quite.  The  Cheats,  1662. 

(2)  s.  The  uppermost  width  of 
net.  Norf. 


1 

E>  r 

jE,  J 


Hoddy-doddy, 
hoddy-peke, 

HODDY-POULE, 

Hoddy-doddy,  (1)  s. 
light.  Devon. 

(2)  adj.  Disproportionablv  stout. 
Hoden,  adj.  Beaten  ? 


(1)  s.  A weak 
foolish  fellow 


A revolving 


By  whose  directions  undeceivicable, 
(Leaving  our  schoolmens  vulgar  hoden 
pathes) 

Of  Trismegistus  and  Pythagoras. 

Teele's  Honour  of  the  Garter,  1593. 


Hodening,  s.  An  old  custom  in 
Kent,  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  a 
horse’s  head  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession ; it  is  now  discontinued, 
but  the  singing  of  carols  is  still 
called  hodening. 

Hoder-moder,  adv.  Hugger-mug- 
ger. Skelton. 

Hodge,  v.  To  ride  gently.  North. 

HoDGELiNG,jt?ar£.  Hobbling.  Leict 

Hodge-pocher,  I 

,1s 


s . A hobgoblin. 


hodge-poker, 

Hoding,  s.  Making  hoods. 


Also  the  maystir  schalle  every  yere 
ordeyn  cloth  for  hodynge,  but  yef  ther 
be  a cause  notabulle  that  myjt  turne  the 
place  to  gret  harme,  and  for  his  hodynge 
he  to  make  purviaunce  by  tyme  to  the 
most  profyte  of  the  place ; and  that,  by 
the  avice  of  alle  his  aldirmen,  and  that 
he  charge  not  the  place  w ith  no  charge, 
and  no  thynge  do  that  may  be  hurt  to 
the  place,  without  avice  and  sent  off 
alle  his  aldirmen. 

Stratford  MSS.,  temp.  H.  VI. 
Hodman,  $.  A nickname  for  a 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Hodmandod,  s , (1)  A snail-shell; 
a snail.  South. 

(2)  A sort  of  fish.  Bacon. 

(3)  A scarecrow.  West. 
Hodmedod,  adj . Short;  clumsy. 

West. 

Hodred,  part.  p.  Huddled. 

Hods,  s.  Leather  cases  stuffed, 
put  over  the  spurs  of  cocks  when 
fighting  to  prevent  their  hurting 
each  other. 

Hoes,  s.  Hills. 

Hof ,pret.t.  Hof en, part.  p.(A.-S.) 
Heaved  up. 
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Hofey,  s.  A cow.  North. 

Hoff,  (1)  s.  The  hock. 

(2)  v.  To  throw  anything  under 
the  thigh.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  mock.  Line. 

Hoful,  adjfA.-S.)  Careful. 

Hog,  (1)  s.  A sheep  from  six 

months  old  till  being  first  shorn. 

(2)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
shilling. 

(3)  v.  To  carry  on  the  back. 
North. 

(4)  v.  To  hog  a horse's  mane , to 
cut  it  quite  short. 

(5)  To  drive  hogs , to  snore. 
Hogattes,  s.  A sheepe  two  yeres 

old.  Elyot , 1559. 

Hog-colt,  s.  A yearling  colt. 
Devon. 

Hoggan-bag,  s.  A miner’s  pro- 
vision bag.  Cornw. 

Hoggaster,  s.  (1)  A boar  in  its 
third  year. 

(2)  A lamb  after  its  first  year. 
Hogge,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Fear;  care. 
(2)  adj.  Huge. 

Hoggepot,  s.  A term  in  cookery; 
whence  the  modern  hodge-podge. 

Gees  in  hoggepot.  Take  gees,  and  smyte 
hem  on  pecys.  Cast  hem  in  a pot;  do 
thereto  half  wyne  and  half  water;  and 
do  thereto  a gode  quantite  of  oynouns 
and  erbes.  Set  it  over  the  fyre,  and 
cover  it  fast.  Make  a layor  of  brede 
and  blode,  and  lay  it  therewith.  Do 
thereto  powdor-fort,  and  serve  it  fort. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  9. 

Hoggerdemow,  s.  An  instrument 
for  cutting  hedges.  Warw. 
H6ggers,s.  Upper  stockings  with- 
out  feet. 

Hogget,  s.  A sheep  or  colt  after 
its  first  year. 

Hoggins,  s.  The  sand  sifted  from 
the  gravel  before  the  stones  are 
carted  upon  the  roads.  Essex. 
Hoggle,  v.  To  take  up  anything 
from  underground,  as  potatoes, 
&c.  Somerset. 

Hog-grubbing,  adj.  Very  sordid. 
East . 


Hogh,  s.  A hill.  See  Hoes. 

Hog-haws,  s.  Hips  and  haws. 
South . 

Hoghe,  adj.  High. 

Hoglin,  s.  (1)  A boar. 

(2)  An  apple-turnover.  East. 

Hogman,  s.  A sort  of  loaf. 

Hogmena,  s.  A name  given  to 
December,  and  to  any  gift  during 
that  month,  especially  on  the 
last  day ; a new-vear’s-day  offer- 
ing. Hogmena-night , New-year’s 
eve.  See  Brockett. 

Hogminny,  s.  A depraved  young 
girl.  Devon. 

Hog-mouse,  s.  The  shrew  mouse. 
Northampt . 

Hog-mutton,  s.  A sheep  one  year 
old.  Lane. 

Hogo,  s.  (from  Fr.  haut-gout.) 
High  flavour;  a strong  or  bad 
smell. 

Hog-over-high,  s.  Leap-frog. 
East. 

Hog-pigs,  s.  Barrow  pigs.  North . 

Hogrel,  s.  A sheep  of  two  years 
old. 

And  to  the  temples  first  they  hast,  and 
seeke 

By  sacrifice  for  grace,  writh  hogrels  of  two 
years.  Surrey , Virg.,  B.  iv,  1.  72. 

Hog-rubber,  s.  Aclownish  person. 

Hog-seel,  s.  The  thick  skin  on 
the  neck  and  shoulders  of  a hog. 
East. 

Hog’s-pudding,  s.  The  entrail  of 
a hog,  stuffed  with  pudding,  com- 
posed of  flour,  currants,  and 
spice.  South. 

Hogweed,  s.  Knot-grass.  Norf. 

Hog-wool,  s.  The  first  fleece  in 
lambs.  East. 

Hogy,  adj.  Fearful. 

Hoh,  adj.  (J.-S.)  High. 

Hoiden,  s.  (1)  Some  animal  re- 
markable for  vivacity  of  motion, 
supposed  to  be  a leveret. 

You  mean  to  make  a hoiden  or  a hare 
o’  me,  to  hunt  counter  thus,  and 
make  these  doubles. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii,  6. 
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(2)  s.  An  awkward  or  ill-bred 
youth  of  either  sex. 

(3)  v.  To  romp  indecently. 
Hoigh,  s.  A kind  of  small  ship; 

a hoy. 

Hoil,  v.  To  expel.  Yorksh. 

Hoile,  adj.  Whole ; sound.  See 
Hole. 

Hoils,  s.  The  beards  of  barley. 
Dorset. 

Hoine,  v.  (1)  To  harass;  to  oppress. 

(2)  To  whine.  Line . 

Hoise’  \v.  To  hoist. 

HOICE,  J 

Hoist,  s.  (1)  Voice. 

(2)  A cough.  East. 

Hoister,  v.  To  support.  Essex. 
Hoisting-the-glove.  A Devon- 
shire custom,  formerly  practised 
at  Lammas  fair,  of  carrying  a hand 
with  the  first  two  fingers  erect, 
and  surrounded  by  flowers. 

Hott,  (1)  v.  To  indulge  in  riotous 
and  noisy  mirth;  whence,  per- 
haps, hoity-toity. 


He  sings  and  hoits  and  revels  among  his 
drunken  companions. 

B.  Sr  Fl.  Kn.  of  B.  Pest. 
We  shall  have  such  a hoy  ting  here  anon, 
You’ll  wonder  at  it. 

Webst.  Thracian  Wonder,  ii,  1. 


(2)  s.  An  awkward,  ill-taught 
child.  North. 

(3)  s.  A large  stick.  Lane. 

(4)  s.  A newt.  Bucks. 
Hoit-a-poit,s.  Assuming  airs. East. 
Hoity-toity,  s.  A trick.  See  Hity - 

tity. 

Hoke,  (1)  s.  A hood. 

(2)  s.  A nook,  or  corner. 

(3)  v.  To  romp ; to  gambol.  Som. 

(4)  v.  To  gore  with  the  horns. 
West. 

Hoker,  s.  {A.-S.)  Quarrelsome- 
ness ; frowardness.  Hokerlich, 
quarrelsome. 

Hoket,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  Scorn. 

(2)  ( A.-N .)  A plaything. 
Hoky-poky,  s.  Hocus-pocus.  North. 
Hol,  adj . Whole ; pure. 


Holard,  "I 

holer,  V s.  A ribald,  or  harlot. 
holour,  J 

Hold,  (1)  v.  To  halt. 

(2)  s.  {A.-S.)  A fortress. 

(3)  s.  A dispute,  or  argument. 
East. 

(4)  v.  To  take  care ; to  beware. 

(5)  s.  Trust ; fidelity. 

(6)  v.  To  bet  a wager. 

(7)  v.  To  set  a price  on ; to  agree 
to  a bargain. 

(8)  s.  {A.-S.)  Friendship  ; fidelity. 

(9)  adj.  Faithful. 

(10 ) part.  p.  Held. 

(11)  A stag  was  said  to  take  his 
hold , when  he  went  into  cover. 
To  hold  one's  own , to  persist  in 
the  same  conduct.  To  hold  one 
tack , to  keep  close  to  the  point. 
To  hold  household,  to  live  thriftily. 
To  be  in  hold , to  be  grappling 
with  one  another.  To  cry  hold , 
the  signal  for  separating  com- 
batants at  tournaments. 

Holders,  s.  (1)  The  fangs  of  a 
dog.  West. 

(2)  Sheaves  placed  as  ridges  on 
corn  stacks  to  hold  the  corn 
down  before  thatching.  Derb. 
Hold-fue,  s.  Putrid  blood.  North. 
Holding,  s.  (1)  The  burden  of  a 
song.  Shakesp. 

(2)  A farm.  Cornw. 

(3)  A day  of  holding,  i.  e.,  a day 
of  trial  between  two  parties. 

Holdynlyche,  adv.  Firmly.  MS. 
15  th  cent. 

Hole,  (1)  adj.  {A.-S.)  Whole;  en- 
tire ; sound. 

(2)  v.  To  heal  or  cure. 

(3)  adj.  {A.-S.)  Hollow  ; deep ; 
concave. 

(4)  part.  p.  Concealed. 

(5)  v.  To  hide.  Middleton . 

(6)  v.  To  make  holes  ; to  under- 
mine. 

(7)  v.  To  earth,  as  a fox,  &c. 
North. 

(8)  s.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
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worst  apartments  in  the  Counter 
prison.  To  hole,  to  send  to  gaol. 

(9)  s.  A game  played  by  ladies, 
consisting  in  trundling  little  balls 
into  eleven  holes  at  the  end  of  a 
bench,  answering  to  the  old 
French  game  of  Trou  Madame. 

(10)  s.  Middle.  Craven. 

(11)  adj.  Hungry;  comfortless. 

Holettez,  s.  Holes ; caves. 
Holgh,  \ adj.  ( A.-S .)  Hollow; 

holke,  J empty. 

Holier,  s.  A fornicator. 
Holimaul,  v.  To  beat.  Somers. 
Holintre,  s . A holly-tree. 
Holite,  s.  Holiness. 

Holket,  adj.  Hollow  ; sunk. 
Holl,  (1)  adj.  Hollow. 

(2)  s.  A dry  ditch.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  throw. 

Holland-cheese,s.  Dutch  cheese. 

Citye  Match , 1639. 

Hollards,  s.  Dead  branches  of 
trees.  Sussex. 

Holla rdy-day,  s.  Holy-rood  dav. 
West. 

Holle,  adj.  Sound ; well.  See  Hole. 

Holler , better  in  health. 

Hollek,  s.  A holyhock. 

Hollen,  s.  The  common  holly. 
North. 

Holling,  s.  A name  given  to  the 
eve  of  the  Epiphany  at  Brough, 
in  Westmoreland,  where  there  is 
an  annual  procession  of  an  ash 
tree,  lighted  at  the  tops  of  its 
branches. 

Hollock,  s.  A sort  of  sweet  wine, 
used  in  the  16th  century. 
Hollow-meat,  \ s.  Any  meat  not 
hollow-ware,  j sold  by  but- 
chers, as  poultry,  or  rabbits.  East. 
Holly,  adv.  Wholly. 

Holm,  s.  (1)  Flat  land  near  water  ; 
a small  island ; a deposit  of  soil  at 
the  confluence  of  two  waters- 
(2)  The  holly. 

Holm-screech,  Is.  The  missel- 
holm-thrush,  j thrush.  West. 
Holn,  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Hid. 


Ho-londis,  s.  High  lands. 

Holpe,  part.  p.  Helped. 

Holster,  v.  To  bustle.  Exmoor. 
Holsum,  adj.  Wholesome. 

Holsy,  v.  To  tie  by  twisting.  Beds. 
Holt,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A grove  or 
forest;  especially,  a wood  growing 
on  a hill  or  knoll.  Still  in  use  for 
a small  plantation. 

(2)  s.  A deep  hole  in  a river 
where  there  is  a protection  for 
fish.  Osier-hold,  signifies  a place 
in  a brook  or  river  set  with  osiers, 
and  thus  affording  a cover  or 
security. 

(3)  s.  A holing,  going  into  a hole, 
or  putting  a ball  into  a hole. 

(4)  v.  To  halt,  or  stop. 

(5)  pres.  t.  Holdeth. 

Holtless,  adj.  Careless ; heedless. 

Heref. 

Holts,  s.  Debates  or  disputes.  Leic. 
Holus-bolu  s,  adv.  All  at  once.  Line. 
Holy-byzont,  s.  A ridiculous 
figure.  North. 

Holy-ghostes-root,  s.  The  plant 
Angelica.  Nomenclator. 

Holymas,  s.  All-Saints-day.  East . 
Holyrop,  s.  Wild  hemp. 

Holys,  s.  Hulls;  husks. 
Holy-wake,  s.  A bonfire.  Glouc. 
Homager,  s.  (A.-N.)  A vassal. 
Homard,  adv.  Homeward. 

Homber,  s.  A hammer.  West . 
Homble,  s.  A duck.  Dorset. 

Home,  adv.  Closely ; urgently. 
East. 

Homebreds,  s.  Young  kine,  bred 
at  home.  East. 

Homecome,  s.  Arrival.  North. 
Home-dwellers,  \ s.  N atives ; re- 
homelings,  J sidents. 
Home-harvest,  s.  Harvest-home. 
Line. 

Homells,  s.  Large  feet.  Warm.  * 
Homely,  (1)  adj.  Familiar. 

(2)  adv.  Pertly  ; saucily. 

Homere,  v.  To  mumble. 

Homerhd,  part.  p.  Hammered; 
struck. 
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Home-screech,  s.  The  missle- 
thrush.  West. 

Homestall,s.  A homestead.  East. 
Home-to,  prep.  Except.  Somerset. 
Homing,  adj.  Ridiculous.  Westm. 
Homllnesse,  s.  {A.-S.)  Domestic 
management. 

Hommakin,  adj.  Awkward.  “ A 
big  liommakin  fellow.”  Shropsh. 
Hommered,  Decayed;  mouldy. 
Yorksh. 

Hompel,  s.  A sort  of  jacket.  North. 
Homper,  v.  To  hamper,  or  hinder. 
Homsom,  adj.  Wholesome. 
Homuks,  s.  (1)  Large  legs.  Beds. 

(2)  An  awkward  overgrown  girl. 
Honde,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A dog. 

(2)  A hand.  Honden , hands. 
Honder,  s.  A hundred. 
Hond-habbing,s.  ( A.-S .)  Stealing. 
Hone,  (1)  s.  ( A.-N, .)  Shame. 

(2)  s.  A hand. 

(3)  s.  A backbone. 

(4)  s.  Stockings;  hose.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  delay. 

(6)  v.  To  long  for.  North. 

(7)  v.  To  swell;  to  increase. 

(8)  s.  An  oil-cake. 

(9)  s.  A thin  piece  of  stale 
bread.  Devon. 

(10)  v.  To  treat  ill;  to  oppress. 
Craven. 

Honest,  (1)  adj.  {A.-N.)  Noble; 
honorable. 

(2)  adj.  Chaste. 

(3)  v.  To  do  honour  to. 
Honestate,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  honour. 

Honest  at  ion,  adornment,  grace. 
Honeste,  (A.-N.)  Good  breeding; 

honour ; virtue. 

Honestnes,  s.  Ornament. 
Honesty,  s.  The  herb  bolbonach. 
Honey,  v.  To  sweeten  ; to  coax; 
to  caress. 

Honey-crach,  s.  A small  sweet 
plum. 

Honey-lingued,  adj.  Honey- 
tongued. 

Honey- pots,  s.  The  name  of  a 
boy’s  game. 


Honeystalks,  s.  Clover  flo\*  ers, 
which  contain  a sweet  juice. 
Honeysuck,  s.  The  woodbine. 

West. 

Honeysuckle,  s.  (1)  The  red 
clover.  West. 

(2)  The  yellow-rattle. 

Honge,  v.  To  hang. 

Honicomb,  s.  A flaw  or  defect  in 
a piece  of  ordnance. 

Honished,  adj.  Starved  with 
hunger  and  cold ; lean  and  mise- 
rable. Lane. 

Honorance,  s.  (A.-N.)  Honour. 
Honour,  s.  Obeisance. 
Honourment,  s.  An  ornament. 

Honouride , adorned. 

Hont,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A huntsman. 

(2)  A hand.  Lane. 

(3)  A haunt.  Kyng  Alisaunder. 
Honteye,  s.  (A.-N.)  Dishonour. 
Hgntle,  s.  A handful.  North. 
Hoo,  (1)  v.  To  halt;  to  desist- 

See  Ho. 

(2)  A cry  in  hunting. 

Hood,  s.  The  raised  crust  of  a 
pie. 

Hood-end,  s.  The  hob  of  a grate. 
Yorksh. 

Hooders,'I«.  The  two  sheaves  at 
hoods,  j the  top  of  a shock  to 
throw  off  the  rain.  North. 
Hoodkin,  s.  A leather  bottle 
formerly  used  by  physicians. 
Hoodle-cum-blind,  s.  Blind- 
man’s  buff.  Northampt. 
Hoodman-blind,  s.  Blind-man’s 
buff. 

Hoodmold,  s.  The  moulding  pro- 
jecting over  a door  or  window. 
Yorksh. 

Hoofe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  hover,  or 
stand  off. 

Hooind,  adj.  Much  fatigued. 
Yorksh. 

Hook,  s.  A curved  instrument  for 
cutting  some  sorts  of  corn,  dif- 
fering from  a sickle  in  being 
broad  with  a sharp  edge,  instead 
of  serrated. 
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Hook-backed,  adj.  Crooked ; 
hump-backed. 

Hooker,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
a shoplifter. 

Hook-seams  s.  Panniers.  North. 
Hoole,  adv.  Wholly. 

Hooly,  adv.  Tenderly  ; gently. 
North. 

Hoom,  s.  An  oven.  YorJcsh. 

Hoop,  (1)  s.  A quart  pot,  so  called 
from  the  hoops  with  which  it 
was  bound,  like  a barrel.  There 
were  generally  three  on  the  quart- 
pot,  so  that  when  three  men 
were  drinking,  each  would  take 
his  hoop,  or  third  part. 

The  Englishman’s  healths,  his  hoops,  cans, 
half-cans,  &c. 

Becker's  Grul's  Hornb.,  p.  28. 

I believe  hoopes  in  quart  pots  were 
invented,  that  every  man  should  take 
his  hoope,  and  no  more. 

Nash's  Pierce  Pennilesse. 

The  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  have  teh 
hoops ; and  I will  make  it  felony  to 
drink  small  beer. 

Shakesp.,  2 Hen.  VI,  iv,  2. 

(2)  s.  A measure  of  corn,  contain- 
ing according  to  some  four  pecks, 
according  to  others  one. 

(3)  s.  A bullfinch.  Somers. 

(4)  v.  To  brag.  Line. 

(5)  Hoop -and- Hide,  an  old  game. 
Hooper,  s.  A wild  swan.  Kennett. 
Hoopers-hide,  s.  Blind-man’s- 

buff. 

Hooroo,  s.  A hubbub.  Warw . 
Il00RS-  \adj.  (A.-S.)  Hoarse. 

HOOS,  }J  J 

Hooset,  s.  A horse’s  head  dressed 
up  and  carried  about  with  rough 
music  for  incontinency.  Berks. 
Hoosing,  s.  The  husk  of  a nut. 
North. 

Hoosiver,  conj.  However.  Yorksh. 
Hoot,  adj.  Hot ; eager. 

Hootch,  v.  To  crouch.  Heref. 
IIootcher,  s.  A hooked  stick  used 
in  gathering  fruit.  Berks. 
Hooving,  part.  Hoeing.  Wore. 

2 


Hooze,  s.  A half  cough  peculiar 
to  cattle.  North. 

Hop,  (1)  s.  A dance. 

(2)  v.  To  jog,  or  jolt. 

(3  ) s.  Wood  for  hop  poles.  Kent. 
(4)  To  hop  the  twig,  to  die. 
Hop-abouts,  s.  Apple-dumplings. 
West. 

Hop-acre,  s.  A space  of  ground 
occupied  by  a thousand  hop 
plants,  about  half  an  acre.  Heref. 
Hop-crease,  s.  The  game  of  hop- 
scotch. 

Hop-dog,  s.  An  implement  for 
drawing  hop-poles  out  of  the 
ground.  Kent. 

Hope,  (1)  v.  To  expect ; to  trust. 

(2)  v.  To  think. 

(3)  s.  A valley. 

(4)  s.  A hill.  North. 

(5)  part.  p.  Helped.  Far.  dial. 
Hop-harlot,  See  Hap-harlot. 
Hop-horses,  s.  Ladders  for 

horsing  hops.  See  Horse. 
Hophoulad,  s.  A moth  which  ap- 
pears in  May.  Wore. 

Hopkin,  s.  A treat  to  labourers 
after  hop-picking.  Kent. 
Hop-o-dock,  s.  A lame  person. 
Craven. 

Hopoland,  s.  A cloak,  or  loose 
garment,  made  of  coarse  cloth. 
Hop-o-my-thumb,  s.  A diminutive 
person.  Sometimes  called  hop- 
thumb. 

Hoppe,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  dance. 

Attorneis  in  contr6 
Wynnetk  selfre  for  nowt ; 

Thei  make  men  to  bigvnne  pie 
That  never  had  it  thow^t : 

Wan  thei  cometh  to  the  ryng, 

Hoppe  if  thei  con, 

Alle  that  thei  Wynne  wit  falsenes 
Alle  that  thei  telle  i-wonne. 

Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II 

(2)  s.  Linseed.  Pr.  P. 

Hoppen,  s.  A maggot.  Somers . 
Hopper,  s.  A seed-basket.  Hopper- 
cake,  a seed-cake  with  plums  in 
it.  Hopper-hipped,  having  large 
buttocks. 
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Hopper-trough,  s.  The  box  in  a 
mill  into  which  the  grain  is  put. 
West . 

Hoppestere,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A dancer. 
Hoppet,  (1)  v.  To  hop.  Somers. 

(2)  s.  A hand-basket. 

(3)  s.  The  dish  used  by  miners 
to  measure  their  ore. 

(4)  s.  An  infant  in  arms.  YorJcsh. 
Hopping,  s.  (1)  A dancing;  a 

country  wake,  at  which  dancing 
is  a principal  amusement. 

(2)  The  game  of  prison-bars, 
played  by  hopping  instead  of 
running.  Berks. 

Hopping-derry,  Is.  A lame  per- 
h opping- Giles,  J son.  North. 
Hopping-mad,  adj.  Violently  angry. 
Glouc. 

Hoppit,  s.  A small  square  field, 
generally  near  a house.  Essex. 
Hopple,  v.  (1)  To  tie  the  feet  of  an 
animal,  to  prevent  it  straying ; to 
manacle  a prisoner.  Hopples , 
straps  for  the  legs  of  horses. 

(2)  To  totter.  East. 

Hoppy,  v.  To  hop,  or  caper.  West. 
Hop-scotch,  s.  A common  child’s 
game.  Called  hopscore  in  York- 
shire. 

Hopshackles,  s.  A term  used  by 
Ascham,and  conjectured  by  Nares 
to  be  a sort  of  shackles  put  on 
the  loser  of  a race  by  the  judges. 
Hop-to,  s.  A grasping  fellow.  Suff. 
Hoqueton,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  gambe- 
son. 

Hor,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Corruption.  Ayenb. 
of  Inwyt. 

Horcop,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A bastard. 
Horcoppis,  s.  Cobbles  of  lime 
which,  not  being  well  burnt,  will 
not  slake. 

Hord,  s.  (A.-S.)  Treasure.  Horde - 
hows , treasury. 

Hordam,  s.  Whoredom. 

Horde,  s.  (A.-S.)  (1)  A point  or 
edge.  ' 

(2)  A cow  with  calf.  Devon. 
Hore,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Hoary;  grey. 


(2)  v.  To  become  hoary. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.)  Mercy  ; grace  ; fa- 

V OUr.  Jsrrf* ' 

(4)  s.  Whoredom. 

Horeling,  \ s.  (A.-S.)  A de- 

horell,  j bauchee. 

So  another  ther  a$en 

That  is  an  horlyng  and  a shrewe, 

Let  hym  com  to  the  court 
Hys  nedes  for  to  shewe, 

And  bryng  gold  and  selver 
And  non  other  wedde. 

Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. 


Horeshed,  s.  Hoarseness. 
Horewort,  s.  Cudweed. 

Horn,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A corner. 
Still  used  in  Kent. 

(2)  v.  To  gore.  Norf.  py>CA<% 

(3 ) In  a horn  when  the  devil  is 
blind , spoken  of  a thing  never 
likely  to  happen.  Devon. 

Hornage,  s.  A quantity  of  corn 
formerly  given  yearly  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  for  every  ox  worked 
in  the  plough  on  lands  within  his 
jurisdiction. 

Horn-burn,  v.  To  burn  the  horns 
of  cattle  with  the  owners’  initials. 
North. 

Horncoot,  s.  An  owl. 

Horned,  part.  p.  Mitred. 
HoRNEN,a^'.  Made  of  horn.  Var.d. 
Horner,  s.  (1)  A cuckold.  Dekker. 

(2)  A maker  of  horns. 

Hornet,  s.  The  large  dragon  fly. 
Northampt. 

Horner-scorner,  s.  The  game  of 
prison-bars.  Norf. 

Horney,  s.  (1)  A falsehood;  a 
cheat.  North. 

(2)  A name  of  the  devil. 
Horn-fretter,  s.  A grub  which 
eats  horns. 

Seps.  oijxf/.  Vermis  qui  cornua  erodit. 
A hornefretter , or  horneworm. 

Nomenclator. 


Hornicle,  s.  A hornet.  Sussex. 
Hornkecke,  s.  A fish,  called  also 
the  green-back.  Palsgrave. 
Horn-mad,  1 adj_  Raving  mad. 
J 
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Horn-pie,  s.  The  lapwing.  East. 
Horn-shoot,  v.  To  incline  or  di- 
verge, said  of  any  stone  or  timber 
which  should  be  parallel  with 
the  line  of  the  wall.  North. 
Horn-thumb,  s.  An  implement 
formerly  used  by  cut-purses;  a 
pickpocket. 

Horny-hic,  s . A boys’  game. 
Horny-wink,  s.  The  lapwing. 
Cornw. 

Horologe,  s.  { Lat .)  A clock. 
Horone,  s.  Horehound  Pr.  P. 
Horowe,  \ adj.  Foul.  Still  used  in 
horry,  j Devon. 

Horpyd,  adj.  { A.-S .)  Bold. 
Horriblete,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Horrible- 
ness. 

Horridge,  s.  A nest  of  bad  cha- 
racters. Dorset. 

Horries,  s.  {Lat.  horrea.)  Granges 
or  farms  belongingto  monasteries. 
Horrocks,  s.  A stout  wToman. 
Glouc. 

Horry,  s.  The  hoar-frost.  Suffolk. 
Hors  am,  s.  Money.  Yorksh. 
Horsbad,  s.  A term  of  reproach. 
Hors-bere,s.  {A.-S.)  Ahorse-litter. 
Hors-charge,  s.  A horse-load. 
Horse,  (1)  s.  An  obstruction  of  a 
vein  in  a mine.  North. 

(2)  s.  A plank  or  other  thing 
upon  which  anything  is  supported 
by  laying  it  across. 

(3)  v.  To  tie  the  upper  branches 
of  the  hop-plant  to  the  pole. 
Kent. 

(4) «.  A reed  or  straw  introduced 
into  a cask  of  ale  or  other  liquor 
by  which  part  of  the  contents  is 
drawn  out. 

Horse-baze,  s.  Wonder.  North. 
Horse-beech,  s.  The  hornbeam. 
Suss. 

Horse-blob,  s.  The  large  butter- 
cup, or  king-cup.  Leic.  The 
marsh-marigold.  Northampt. 
Horse-bramble,  s.  The  wild  rose. 
Norf. 

Horse-chire,  s.  Germander. 


Horse-cod,  s.  A horse  collar. 
North. 

Horse-corn,  s.  (1)  Beans,  peas, 
oats,  &c. 

(2)  The  small  corn  separated  by 
sifting.  Devon. 

Horse-courser,  s.  A horse-dealer. 

Hidrus  tlie  horse-courser  (that  cunning 
mate) 

Doth  with  the  buyers  thus  equivocate ; 
Claps  on  Ins  hand,  and  prays  he  may  not 
thrive, 

If  that  his  gelding  he  not  under  five. 

Witt's  Recreations,  1654. 


Horse-couper,  s.  A horse-dealer. 
North. 

Horse-daisy,  s.  The  great  white 
ox-eye.  Northampt. 
Horse-godmother,  s.  A coarse 
masculine  woman. 

Horse-gogs,  s.  A sort  of  wild 
plum. 

Horse-gold,  s.  The  crowfoot. 
Northampt. 

Horsehead,  adj.  Maris  appetens, 
said  of  a mare.  Somers. 
Horse-helme,  s.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

Horse-hoe,  s.  A break  of  land. 
South. 

Horse-knave,  s.  {A.-S.)  A groom. 
Horse-knop,  s.  Knapweed. 

Horselder,  \ m 7 

Vs.  lhe  campanula. 
horselle,  J r 

Horse-leech,  s.  A horse-doctor. 
Horse-loaves,  s.  A sort  of  bread, 
formerly  given  to  horses. 
Horse-ma-gog,  (1)  adv.  All  agog. 
East. 

(2)  s.  A large  coarse  person. 
Horse-nest,  s.  Ji  tiresome  repe- 
tition of  an  old  tale.  Glouc. 
Horse-nightcap,  s.  A bundle  of 
straw. 

Horse-pennies,  s.  The  yellow- 
rattle. 

Horse-play,  s.  Rough  sport. 
Horse-shoes,  s.  The  game  of 
quoits. 

Horse-smatch,  s.  The  clotbird  or 
aiding. 
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Horse-stinger,  s.  A gad-fly.  West. 

The  dragon-fly.  Northampt. 
Horse-stopples,  s.  Holes  made 
by  the  horses’  feet  in  wet  land. 
South. 

Horse-thistle,  s.  The  wild  let- 
tuce. 

Horse-thrush,  s.  The  missel- 
thrush.  Northampt. 
Horse-thyme,  s.  Wild  thyme. 
Northampt. 

Horse-tree,  s.  The  beam  on  which 
the  timber  is  placed  in  a sawpit. 
North. 

Horse-ware,  s.  Horse-wash.  Beds. 
Horstake,  s.  Some  sort  of  instru- 
ment used  in  war.  “ Horstakes, 
laden  with  wylde  fyer.”  State 
Papers , iii,  543. 

Horve,  (1)  v.  To  be  anxious. 
Dorset. 

(2)  Come  nearer ! Derh. 

Hose,  (1)  s.  An  article  of  dress,  con- 
sisting of  breeches  and  stockings. 

(2)  v.  To  embrace. 

(3)  s.  The  sheaf  of  corn.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  neck  or  throat.  Cumb. 
Hosely,  v.  To  receive  the  sacra- 
ment. 

Hosere,  pron.  Whosoever. 
Hoshead,  s.  A hogshead. 

An  other  paire  of  water-pandars  would 
pul  a double  fee  for  his  (wli)  oares,  and 
we  should  ride  like  gentlemen,  (or  rather 
almost  empty  hoshheads)  a tilt  for  it. 

Rowley,  Search  for  Money , 1609. 

Ho-show,  s.  The  whole  show; 
everything  exposed  to  sight. 
South. 

Hosier,  s.  A taylor  who  sold  gar- 
ments ready  made. 

Hossacking,  s.  Huskiness  or 
horseness.  Leic. 

Hosse,  v.  To  buzz  about.  Palsgr . 
Host,  (1)  v.  To  lodge. 

(2)  part.  p.  Tried.  Lane. 

(3)  To  reckon  without  one's  host , 
not  to  consider  the  most  neces- 
sary circumstances.  To  be  at 
host , at  enmity. 


Hostaye,  \ v.  To  make  a hostile 
hosteye,  j incursion. 

Hoste,  (1)  v.  To  swell;  to  ferment. 
(2)  s.  A vendor  of  articles  out  of 
shops  or  houses.  Hastings  Re- 
cords, 1604. 

Hostele,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  give  lodg- 
ing; to  receive  into  an  inn. 
Hosteler , an  innkeeper ; also, 
one  who  resides  in  an  inn  or 
hostel.  Hostelrie,  an  inn,  or 
lodging-house. 

Hoster,  s.  A sort  of  jug  without 
handle.  Devon. 

Hostilements,  1 ^.(^.-iV^House- 
hustle  ments,  J hold  furniture ; 
any  sort  of  utensils. 

Hosting,  s.  A hostile  incursion. 
See  Hostaye. 

Hostottr,  s.  (. A.-N .)  A goshawk. 
Hostrie,  s.  (A.-N.)  An  inn. 
Hostylde,  adj.  Hospitable. 

Hot,  (1)  pret.  t.  Ordered. 

(2)  v.  To  make  hot.  Notts. 

(3)  s.  A basket  for  carrying  dung. 

Cumb.  An*  L'UA&  jj/l  tj 

(4)  s.  A finger-stall.  Lane. 

(5)  pron.  His.  Suffolk. 

(6)  pret.  t.  Hit. 

(7)  Hot  in  the  spur,  very  earnest 
in  a matter.  Neither  hot  nor 
cold,  under  no  circumstances. 

Hot-ache,  s.  Pain  from  intense 
cold  in  the  fingers,  &c.  Leic. 
Hotagoe,  v.  To  move  nimbly, 
spoken  of  the  tongue.  Sussex. 
Hotch , v.  (A.-N.)  To  shake;  to 
separate  beans  from  peas,  after 
thrashing;  to  be  restless;  to  move 
by  sudden  starts ; to  limp ; to 
drive  cattle ; to  boil  cockles  to- 
gether. North. 

Hotchel,  v.  To  walk  lamely ; to 
shuffle  or  hobble.  Midland. 
Hotchene,  v.  To  hop  ? 


•t- 


Hittis  tliourghe  the  liarde  stele 
Fulle  hertly  dynttis, 

Sonne  hotchene  in  holle 
The  liethenne  knyghtes. 

Morte  drthure. 
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Hot-cockles,  s.  An  old  Christmas 
game  in  which  one  person  lies 
down  hoodwinked,  and  being 
struck,  must  guess  who  inflicted 
the  blow. 

Hote,  (1)  pret.  t.  Promised. 

(2)  s.  A vow,  or  promise. 

(3)  s.  Heat. 

(4)  v.  To  shout,  or  make  a noise. 
Hot-evil,  s.  A fever.  Devon. 
Hot-foot,  s.  See  Fote-hot. 
Hot-house,  s.  (1)  A bagnio;  from 

the  hot  baths  there  used.  They 
were  of  no  better  fame  in  early 
times  than  at  present,  whence 
the  word  was  commonly  used  to 
signify  a brothel. 

Whose  house.  Sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
pluck’d  down  in  the  suburbs,  and  now 
she  professes  a hot-house,  which  is,  I 
think,  a very  ill  house  too. 

ShaJcesp.,  Meas.for  M.,  ii,  1. 
Besides,  Sir,  you  shalt  never  need  to  go 
to  a hot-house , you  shall  sweat  there  [at 
court]  with  courting  your  mistress,  or 
losing  your  money  at  primero,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  stoves  in  Sweden. 

B.  Jons.,  Every  Man  out  of  his  H.,  iv,  8. 

Marry,  it  will  cost  me  much  sweat ; I 
were  better  go  to  sixteen  hot-houses. 

Furitan,  iii.  6. 

(2)  In  salt-works,  the  room  be- 
tween the  furnace  and  the  chim- 
ney towards  which  the  smoke  is 
conveyed  when  the  salt  is  set 
to  dry. 

Hot-peas-and-bacon,  s.  A game 
like  Hide  and  seek. 
Hot-planets,  s.  The  blight  in 
corn. 

Hot-pot,  s.  A mixture  of  hot  ale 
and  spirits.  Grose. 

Hot-shoots,  s.  One  third  part  of 
the  smallest  coal,  mixed  well 
together  with  loam,  made  into 
balls  with  urine,  and  dried  for 
fuel. 

Hot-shot,  s.  An  inconsiderate 
fellow. 

Hotspur,  (1)  s.  A rash  person. 

(2)  adj.  Warm,  vehement. 
Hottel,  s.  A heated  iron.  North . 


Hotter,  v.  To  boil ; to  be  in  a 
rage  ; to  vex.  North. 

Hotte,  s.  A hut. 

Hottle,  s.  A finger-stall.  Var.  a> 
Hotts,  s.  (1)  Water-porridge. 
North. 

(2)  The  hips.  Craven. 

(3)  Round  balls  of  leather  stuffed 
and  tied  on  the  sharp  ends  of  the 
spurs  of  fighting-cocks,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  hurting  one 
another. 

Hot-waters,  s.  Spirits. 
Houdery,  adj.  Cloudy.  West. 
Hough,  ( 1)  v.  To  disable  by  cut- 
ting the  houghs. 

(2)  s.  A foot.  Lane. 

(3)  s.  A hollow,  or  dell.  North. 

(4)  s.  A burrow,  or  den.  East. 

(5)  v.  To  pant.  South. 
Hougher,  s.  The  public  whipper 

of'criminals.  Newc. 

Houghle,  s.  The  shank  of  beef 
North. 

Houghs,  s.  A dirty  drab.  North. 
Houghts,  s.  Large  clumsy  feet. 
Suffolk. 

Houl-^iampers,  s.  Hollow  and 
empty  stomachs.  Craven. 
Hoult.  See  Holt. 

Hounces,  s.  Ornaments  on  the 
collar  of  a cart-horse.  East. 
Houncy-jouncy,  adj.  Awkward. 
Hound-bene,  s.  Hoarhound. 
Hound-berry,  s.  Nightshade. 
Hounded,  part.  p.  Hunted  ; 

scolded.  Devon. 

Hound-fish,  s.  The  dog-fish. 
Hounsfoot,  s.  A term  of  contempt. 
Houndys-berve,  s.  The  plant 
morel. 

Houne,  s.  A hound. 

Ho-up,  s.  The  hunters’  halloa. 
Houpen,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  hoop,  oi 
shout. 

Houpy,  s.  A horse.  Craven. 
Hoursche,  v.  To  rush. 

Bot^itte  the  hathelieste  on  by 
Haythene  and  other, 

All  hoursches  overhede 

Harmes  to  wyrke.  Morte  Arthure. 
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IIousall,  adj.  Domestic.  Cotg. 
House,  (1)  s.  The  kitchen  or 
ordinary  sitting-room  in  a farm- 
house ; the  hall. 

(2)  v.  To  hide.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  v.  To  put  corn  in  the  barn. 
South. 

(4)  s.  Abing  in  which  block  tin 
is  put  after  smelting.  Derbysh. 

(5)  s.  A partition  in  a chess- 
board. 

(6)  v.  To  stir  up.  Tim  Bobbin. 

(7)  v.  To  grow  thick,  as  corn  .East. 

(8) s.  A child’s  coverlet.  Devon. 

(9)  To  be  at  the  house  top  ; to  be 
in  a great  rage.  North.  To  be 
out  of  house  and  harbour,  to  be 
ruined.  To  put  the  house  out  of 
windows , to  cause  great  disorder. 

Is  shee,  doe  you  aske  ? I have  felt  it,  I 
warrant  you  ; for  I have  made  her  and 
her  traine  one  supper,  but  if  I should 
bee  constrained  of  necessitie  to  make 
her  an  other,  it  were  enough  to  bring 
mee  out  of  house  and  harbour. 

Terence  in  English,  1614. 

House-dove,  s.  A person  always 
at  home.  West. 

Housele,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  ad- 

minister the  sacrament.  Hous- 
lyng  people,  communicants. 

(2)  s.  The  Eucharist. 
Houselings,  s.  Tame  animals. 
North. 

Housen,  (1)  s.  Houses.  Var.d. 

(2)  v.  To  stay  at  home. 
House-of-office,  s.  A jakes. 
House-place,  s.  A hall. 
Housestede,  s.  A hall  in  a house. 
House-warming,  s.  A feast  or 
party  given  to  friends  when  a new 
house  is  taken,  or  the  first  party 
given  by  a newly  married  couple. 
Housewife,  s.  Light -housewife, 
was  in  the  17th  cent,  a common 
name  for  a prostitute.  “ Meretrix , 
a light -housewife.”  Terence  in 
English,  1641. 

Housing,  s.  (1)  The  coverings  of  a 
horse. 

(2)  The  leather  fastened  at  a 


horse’s  collar  to  turn  over  the 
back  when  it  rains. 

(3)  A petticoat.  Line. 

(4)  A niche  for  a statue. 
Housling,  s.  The  act  of  taking 

the  Eucharist. 

Their  houslings,  shrifts,  and  sacraments 
most  reverently  we  take. 

Warner's  Albion’s  England,  1592. 

Housling-bell,  s.  The  bell  which 
announced  the  Eucharist. 

Ilouss,  s.  (1)  ( Fr .)  A short  coarse 
mantle. 

(2)  Large  coarse  feet.  East. 
IIout,  v.  (1)  To  hoot. 

The  boys  hout  at  him,  he  draw's  his  sword. 
Stage  direction , in  a play  printed  in  1669. 

(2)  To  hold. 

Houting,  s.  An  owl.  Somerset. 
Houts ,interj.  Pshaw!  Nay!  North. 
Houze,  v.  To  lade  water.  Yorksh. 
Hove,  (1)  v.  To  lift  or  heave. 

(2)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  halt,  or  hover. 

(3)  v.  To  take  shelter. 

Mayster  Vavasour  had  nat  ryden  past 
ii.  myle  but  that  it  began  to  rayne : 
wherfore  he  calledde  for  Ins  cloke;  his 
other  servauntes  saide,  Turpin  was  be- 
hinde  and  had  hit  with  him.  So  they 
hovedde  under  a tre  tylle  Turpin  over 
toke  them. 

Tales  and  Quiche  Answeres. 

(4)  v.  To  float  on  the  water. 

(5)  v.  To  move.  Somerset. 

(6)  v.  To  behove. 

(7 ) s.  The  ground  ivy,  or  alehoof. 

(8)  s.  Dregs  of  oil.  Pr.  P. 

(9)  s.  A child’s  caul.  Palsg. 

(10)  adj . Swollen.  Giouc. 
Hove-dance,  s.  The  court-dance; 

generally  contrasted  with  the 
carol. 

Hovel,  s.  A canopy  over  a statue, 
Hovellers,  s.  People  who  go  out 
in  boats  to  land  passengers  from 
ships.  Kent. 

Hovel-pricks,  s.  Sticks  used  in 
thatching  to  confine  therod  which 
holds  the  straw  at  the  eaves  and 
ridge  of  the  roof.  Northampt. 
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Hoven,  part.p.  Swelled.  Hoven- 
bread,  leavened  bread. 

It  is  to  wit  atte  begynnyng  that  alle 
empostimes  withoutforth  that  be  hoven 
and  swollen  eytliir  thei  ben  litill  or  grett. 

MS.  14 th  cent. 

Hover,  (1)?;.  To  pack  hops  lightly 
in  order  to  defraud  the  measure. 
Kent. 

(2)  adj.  Open.  Kent  and  Suss. 

(3)  adj.  Light,  as  ground.  South. 

(4)  s.  A hole  in  a bank  where 
fish  resort. 

(5)  s.  A circular  frame  of  straw 
on  which  the  hee-skep  is  placed. 

How,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Care. 

Wei  neighe  wode  for  dred  and  howe , 
Up  thou  schotest  a windowe. 

Arthour  and,  Merlin. 

(2)  s.  A hill. 

(3)  adj.  Whole.  Lane. 

(4)  adj.  Deep,  or  low ; hollow, 
North . 

(5)  pron.  Who.  Kent  and  Sussex. 

(6)  A hunting-cry.  See  Hoo. 

(7)  An  exclamation,  Stop! 

(8)  v.  To  conglomerate.  Suffolk. 

(9)  conj.  In  such  manner  as. 

(10)  She  is  how  come  ye  so,  i.e., 
with  child. 

Howay.  Come  along.  Northumb. 
Howball,  s.  A simpleton. 
IIowberde,  s.  A halbert. 

Howd,  s.  A strain.  North. 
Howder.a.  To  walk  heavily.  Cunib. 
IIowdon-pan-cant,  s.  A bad  fall. 
Howdon-pan-canter,  an  ungrace- 
ful mode  of  riding.  North. 
Howdy-maw,  s.  The  conclusion 
of  the  day’s  labour.  Newc. 
Howdy-wife,s.  A midwife.  North. 
Howed  for,  part.  p.  Provided 
for.  Wilts. 

Ho welled, prep.p.  Splashed. Line. 
Howen,  v.  To  hoot. 

Howes,  (1)  s.  Haws. 

(2)  pres.  t.  (A.-S.)  Hoves. 
Howgates,  adj.  (A.-S.)  In  what 
manner.  ~~f 

Howgy,  adj.  Huge.  West. 


Howk,  v.  To  scoop.  North. 
Howked,  adj.  Hooked. 

Her  bill  is  very  howlced  and  bends 
downwards,  the  thrill  or  breathing 
place  is  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 

Howky,  adj.  Husky ; chaffy. 
Northampt. 

IIowlet,  s.  The  barn  or  white 
owl.  North. 

Howlers,  s.  Boys  who  go  round 
on  New  Year’s  Eve  to  wassail 
the  orchards.  Suss. 

Howlet,  s.  The  barn  or  white 
owl.  North . 

Howl-kite, s.  The  stomach.  North. 
Hownte,  v.  To  hunt. 

How-pond,  s.  A fish-pond. 
How-seeds,  s.  Husks  of  oats. 
North. 

Howsewold,  s.  A household. 
IIowshe.  Move  on  ! Dorset. 
Howsing,  s.  (A.-S.)  Building ; 
houses. 

Fro  seynt  Mary  at  Bowe  to  London  Stone, 
At  that  tyme  was  howsyng  none. 

Cambridge  MS. 

Howsomever,  adv.  Howsoever. 
Howve,  s.  (A.-S.)  A cap,  or  hood. 
Hox,  v.  (1)  To  cut  the  hamstrings. 
See  Hough. 

(2)  To  scrape  the  heels  and  knock 
the  ancles  in  walking.  Glouc. 

(3)  To  hoax. 

Before  which  time  hee  shall  bee  sure  to 
heare  of  him,  and  with  this  the  little 
devil  vanisheth,  carrying  that  away 
with  him  which  in  the  end  will  send 
him  to  the  gallowes,  (that  is  to  say,  his 
owne  gold)  and  forty  pound  besides  of 
the  shop-keepers  which  he  borrowed, 
the  other  being  glad  to  take  forty  shil- 
lings for  the  whole  debt,  dnd  yet  is 
soundly  hoxt  for  his  labour. 

DeTcker,  English  Villanies,  1632. 

(4)  To  fret ; to  perplex.  North- 
ampt. 

Hoxy,  adj.  Muddy  ; dirty.  South. 
Hoy,  (1)  v.  To  heave,  or  throw. 
North. 

(2)  s.  A cart  drawn  by  one 
horse.  Cumb. 
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Hoxd.  Hovered  ; abode.  Weber . 
Hoyles,  s.  A mode  of  shooting 
arrows  for  trial.  Drayton. 
Hoynd,  v.  To  make  a hard  bar- 
gain. Chesh. 

Hoyse-cup,  s.  A drunkard. 

Hozed ,adj.  Finely  off.  Exmoor. 
Hu,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Complexion. 

Hub,  (1)  s.  A small  stack  of  hay; 
a thick  square  sod,  pared  off  the 
surface  of  a peat-bog,  when  dig- 
ging for  peat ; an  obstruction  of 
anything.  North. 

(2 ) The  hilt  of  a weapon.  Suffolk. 

(3)  The  mark  to  be  thrown  at  in 
certain  games.  East. 

(4)  The  nave  of  a wheel.  Oxfd. 
Hubbed,  ad/.  Lumpy ; knobby. 

Northampt. 

Hubbin,s.  A small  anvil  for  making 
nails.  West. 

Hubble-bubble,  s.  Chattering. 
Hubbleshow,  s.  Confusion  ; tu- 
mult. North. 

Hubbon,  s.  The  hip.  Lane. 
Hubstack,  s.  A fat  awkward 
person. 

Hucche,  s . A hutch. 

Huck,  (1)s.  A pod  or  husk.  South* 

(2)  s.  The  part  between  the  shin 
and  the  round  in  beef.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  A hard  blow  or  knock. 
Sussex. 

(4)  pret.  t.  Threw.  West. 
Huckaback,  (1)  s.  A sort  of  linen 
• cloth. 

(2)  adv.  A childish  phrase  for 
being  carried  astride  on  the  neck. 
Hucke,  v.  To  higgle  in  buying ; 
to  bargain. 

Long  since  I cheapned  it,  nor  is  my  com- 
ming  now  to  hucke. 

Warner's  Albions  England , 1592. 

Huckle,  s.  The  hip  .Huckle-bone, 
the  hip-bone.  High  in  the  huckle , 
in  good  condition. 

You  rogue,  you  look  very  high  upon  the 
huckle.  Otway , the  Atheist , 1684. 

' Huckle-duckle,  s.  A loose  wo- 
man. Plage  of  Robyn  Hode. 


Huckle-my-buff,  s.  A drink  com- 
posed of  beer,  eggs,  and  brandy. 
Suss. 

Huck-muck,  s.  (1)  A strainer 
placed  before  the  faucet  in  brew- 
ing. Wilts. 

(2)  A dwarf.  West. 
Hucksheens,  s.  The  hocks.  Ex- 
moor. 

Huck-shouldered,  adj.  Hump- 
backed. 

IT ucksy-bub,  s.  The  female  breast. 
Devon. 

Hud,  (1)  s.  A husk,  or  hull;  espe- 
cially the  husk  or  covering  of 
nuts  and  other  fruit.  “ Hudd 
the  walnuts,”  is  a term  used  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  for  removing 
the  husks. 

(2)  v.  To  hide. 

(3)  s.  A hood. 

(4)  s.  A term  of  contempt. 

What  ye  brainesicke  fooles,  yee  hoddy- 
peckes:  yee  doddy-poules,  ye  huddes , 
doe  yee  beleeve  him?  are  you  seduced 
also?  Latimer's  Sermons. 

(5)  v.  To  collect  into  heaps. 

Shrops. 

TIuddel,  s.  A heap.  Somers. 
Hudderin,  s.  A well-grown  lad. 
Hutherikin-lad , a ragged,  uncul- 
tivated boy.  East. 

Huddick,  s.  (1)  The  cabin  of  a 
coal-barge.  North. 

(2)  A finger-stall.  West. 
Huddle,  (1)  v.  To  embrace. 

(2)  v.  To  scramble.  Somerset. 

(3)  s.  A list.  Line. 

Huddler,  s.  A bungler. 
Huddling,  s.  One  of  the  exercises 

before  taking  degrees  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Hude,  pret.  t.  Went.  For  yode. 
Hud-end,  s.  The  hob.  Yorksh. 
IIudge-mudge,  adv.  Hugger-mug- 
ger. North. 

HuDGY,fl^'.  Thick;  clumsy.  Wilts. 
Hudkin,  s.  A finger-stall.  East. 
HunsTONE,s.The  hob-stone.  North. 
Hue,  pron.  He ; she ; they. 
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Huel,  8,  (1)  An  old  term  for  a 
mine. 

(2)  A whale. 

Huer,  s.  Hair.  Craven. 

Huers,  s.  Persons  placed  on  the 
Cornish  cliffs  to  indicate  to  the 
boats,  stationed  off  the  land,  the 
course  of  the  shoals  of  pilchards 
and  herrings. 

Hufe,  v.  To  hove. 

Huff,  (1)  s.  A bully;  a hector. 

A fool,  belike.  Yes,  sir,  much  the  same : 

A crack-brain’d  huff  that  set  the  world  on 
flame.  Oldham's  Poems,  1683. 

(2)  v.  To  swagger. 

(3)  s.  Fermentation ; confusion. 
Their  brains  are  stumm’d,  and  in  a constant 

hvffe ; 

And  what  works  out  is  froth  and  liumming- 
stuffe.  Caryll,  Sir  Solomon,  1671. 

(4)  s.  Light  paste  for  inclosing 
fruitor  meatwhile  stewing.  Glouc. 

(5)  s.  A scurfy  incrustation  on 
the  skin.  East. 

(6)  v.  To  offend ; to  scold. 

(7)  s.  Offence,  or  displeasure. 

(8)  s.  Strong  beer.  Var.  d. 

(9)  v.  To  remove  a man  from  the 
board,  in  chess  or  draughts. 

Huff-cap,  s.  (1)  Strong  ale. 

(2)  A swaggering  fellow.  East. 

(3)  Couch-grass.  Heref. 

(4)  A sort  of  pear.  West. 
HuFFf.E,  (1)  v.  To  blow  roughly. 

West. 

(2)  v.  To  rumple.  Suff. 

(3)  v.  To  waver,  or  shift.  Dev. 

(4)  s.  A merry-meeting.  Kent. 

(5)  s.  A finger-stall.  Grose. 
Huff-snuff,  s.  A bully. 

Hufkin,  s.  A sort  of  muffin.  Kent. 
Hufty,  s.  A swaggerer.  Yorksh. 
Hufty-cufs,  s.  Blows.  Florio. 
Hug,  (1)  v.  To  huddle;  to  crouch 

up.  Palsgr.  Sometimes  written 
huggle. 

(2)  s.  The  itch.  Somerset. 

(3)  v.  To  carry.  North. 
Hug-bone,  s.  The  hip-bone.  North. 
Hugeously,  adv.  Hugely. 


Indeed  1 was  weary  of  the  play,  but  1 
lik’d  hugeously  the  actors ; they  are  the 
goodlyest  proper’st  men,  sister. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

Huggan,  s.  The  hip.  Craven. 
Huggen-muffin,  s.  The  long- 
tailed tit. 

Hugger,  (1)  s.  An  effeminate 
person. 

(2)  v.  To  lie  in  ambush.  Hall. 
Hugger-mugger,  adv.  (1)  In  se- 
cret ; clandestinely. 

Prithee,  Ned,  out  with  ’em;  come,  I am 
thy  friend;  and,  ’sbud,  if  I thought 
anything  was  done  in  hugger-mugger. 

Durfey,  The  Fond  Husband,  1685. 

(2)  Comfortless  ; without  order. 
Suss. 

IIug-me-close,  s.  A fowl’s  merry- 
thought. Var.  d. 

IIuguenote,  s.  ( Fr .)  A pipkin. 
Hugy,  adj.  Huge. 

The  monstrous  horse  that  in  his  hugie  sides 
A traytrous  throng  of  subtill  Grecians 
hides.  Peele’s  Farewell,  1589. 

Huhole,  s.  An  owl.  Florio. 

IIuis,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A door,  or  thresh- 
old. 

Huissher,  s.  ( A.-N .,)  An  usher; 
one  who  attends  at  the  door  to 
introduce  people. 

Huitaine,  s.  (Fr.)  A stanza  of 
eight  verses. 

Huke,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  loose  upper 
garment,  sometimes  furnished 
with  a hood,  and  originally  worn 
by  men  and  soldiers,  but  after- 
wards chiefly  by  wome'n ; a veil ; 
a woman’s  cap. 

(2)  A hook. 

(3)  The  huckle-bone.  North. 
Huke-nebbyde,  adj.  Having  a 

crooked  bill. 

Hukkerye,  s.  (A.-S.)  Huckstry. 
Hul,  s.  A hill. 

Hulch,  (1)  adj.  Crooked. 

(2)  s.  A slice.  Devon. 

Hulchin,  s.  A broad  thick  piece 
of  bread  or  meat.  Norf. 

Hulde,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  flay. 
Hulder,  v.  (1)  To  hide.  West. 
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(2)  To  blow  violently.  Devon, 
Hule,  s,  A husk.  Northumb. 
Huled,  part.  p.  Covered. 
Hulfere,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  holly. 
Hulie,  adv.  Slowly. 

Hulk,  (1)5.  A ship,  or  heavy  vessel. 

(2)  s.  A hull,  or  husk. 

(3)  5.  A heavy  lubberly  fellow. 

(4)  v.  To  be  very  lazy.  Somerset. 

(5)  s.  A cottage,  or  hovel ; a 
shelter  in  the  field.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  lodge,  or  take  shelter. 

(7)  s.  An  old  excavated  working, 
a mining  term.  Derb. 

(8)  v.  To  take  out  the  entrails  of 
an  animal.  East. 

(9)  s.  A heavy  fall.  Var.  d. 
Hulking,  adj.  Unwieldy. 

Hulky,  adj.  Heavy;  stupid.  Shropsh. 

Imagin  her  with  thousand  virgins  guided 
Unto  her  fearefull  toombe,  her  monster- 
grave  : 

Imagin  how  the  hulky  divell  slyded 
Along  the  seas  smooth  breast,  parting  the 
wave : 

Alasse  poore  naked  damsell,  ill  provided, 
Whom  millions  without  heavens  help  can- 
not save. 

Heywood , Troia  Britanica,  1609. 

Hull,  (1)  s.  A husk,  or  shell. 

(2)  v.  To  take  off  the  husk. 

(3)  v.  To  float. 

(4) 5.  The  holly.  Var.  d. 

(5)  5.  A pen  for  fattening  cattle. 
North. 

(6)  v.  To  throw.  Var.  d. 

(7)  5.  A pigsty,  or  hovel.  Yorksh. 

(8)  5.  Room  in  a grinding-wheel. 
North. 

Hullard,  5.  An  owl.  West. 
Hulle,  v.  To  kiss;  to  fondle. 
Hullies,  5.  Large  marbles. 
Hullings,  5.  (1)  Husks;  chaff. 

(2)  Coverlets. 

Hull-up,  v.  To  vomit.  Var.  d. 
Hully,  5.  A long  wicker  trap,  for- 
merly used  in  Yorkshire  for 
catching  eels. 

Hulsh,  v.  To  walk  unsteadily.  Leic. 
Hulstred , part.  p.  Hidden. 
Hulve,  v . To  throw  over.  West. 


Hulver,  5.  The  holly.  Hulver - 
headed,  stupid.  East.  See  Hulf  ere. 
Hulwort,  5.  The  plant  poley. 
Gerard. 

Huly,  adj.  Peevish ; fretful.  Durh. 
Hum,  (1)  v.  To  deceive.  A hum , 
a deception. 

(2)  5.  Very  strong  ale. 

(3)  v.  To  whip  a top.  Kent. 

(4)  v.  To  throw  violently.  North. 
Humane,  adj.  Courteous. 
Humans,  5=  Men. 

To  live  freely  is  to  feast  our  appetites 
freely,  without  which  humans  are  stones. 

Widow's  Tears. 


Humble,  v.  (1)  To  stoop. 

(2)  To  break  off  the  beards  of 
barley  with  a flail.  North. 

(3)  to  hum. 

(4)  To  eat  humble  pie , to  be  sub- 
missive. 


Humble-bee,  5.  A drunkard.  Line. 
Humblehede, 

HUMBLESSE, 

Humblock,  5.  Hemlock: 


Humilitv. 


That  aboundaunce  of  high  stomacke  do 
not  overgrow  the  good  disposition  of 
liumilitie,  like  as  in  gardens  wel  situate 
we  see  oft  times  fayre  flowers  put  out 
of  syght,  by  reason  of  nettles,  hum - 
blockes,  and  other  grosse  wedes  which 
growre  therein,  and  kepe  from  the  good 
herbes  both  the  beames  of  the  sunne 
and  droppes  of  the  raine. 

Institucion  of  a Gentleman,  1568. 


Humbug,  s.  (1)  A person  who 
hums,  or  deceives. 

(2)  A sort  of  sweetmeat. 

(3)  A false  alarm ; a bugbear. 
Humbuz,  5.  A cockchafer.  West. 
Humdrum,  s.  A small  low  cart. 

West. 

Humeloc,  5.  The  herb  hemlock. 
MS.  13  th  cent. 

Humgumption,  5.  (1)  Nonsense. 

(2)  Self-importance. 

Humman,  5.  A woman.  Var.  d. 
Hummeld,  adj.  Without  horns. 
Craven. 

Hummer,  (!  ) v.  To  hum,  or  buzz. 
North . 

(2)  5.  A falsehood.  Suffolk. 
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(3)  v.  To  neigh.  Var.  d. 
Humming,  adj.  Strong;  heady. 
“ Such  humming  stuff,”  York- 
shire Ale,  1697.  See  under  Huff. 
Hummock,  s.  A mound  of  earth. 
West. 

Hummums,  s.  An  eastern  name  for 
sweating  baths,  introduced  into 
England  in  the  17th  cent.  There 
were  establishments  of  this  de- 
scription in  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, the  site  of  which  is  occupied 
by  two  hotels  which  retain  the 
name. 

The  hummums  (or  sweatingplaces)  are 
many,  resplendent  in  the  azure  par- 
getting  and  tyling  wherewith  they  are 
ceruleated.  Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 
Ay,  and  thee  and  I,  if  we  do  not  reform. 
Sax,  I’m  affraid  shall  sweat  in  those 
everlasting  hummums  with  him. 

Mountfort,  Greenwich  Park,  1691. 
Humourous,  adj.  (1)  Humid. 

(2)  Capricious.  Shakesp. 
Humours,  s.  Manners;  qualities; 
oddities. 

Hump,  (1)  s.  A lump.  West. 
ILumpty , hunch -backed.  Humpty- 
dumpty , short  and  broad. 

(2)  s,  A small  quantity.  Norf. 

(3)  v.  To  grumble.  East. 

(4)  v.  To  insinuate.  Craven. 
Humph,  v.  Futuere.  Motteux's 

Rabelais. 

Humpstridden,#^.  Astride.  Lane. 
Humstrum,  (1)  s.  A jew’s  harp. 

(2)  adj.  Unskilful.  Northampt. 

(3)  s.  Pudendum  f.  Warw. 
Hunch,  (1)  s.  A lump. 

(2)  v.  To  shove ; to  gore ; to 
heave  up.  Var.  d. 

(3)  adj.  Excited.  Line. 
Hunchet,s.  A small  hunch.  Grose. 
Hunch-rigged,  adj.  Hump-backed. 

North. 

Hunch-weather, s.  Cold  weather. 
East. 

Hunckity,  adj.  Lonely.  Leic. 
Hundes-berien,  s.  The  plant 
labrusca. 

Hund-fish,  s . The  dog-fish. 


Hundred-shillings,  s.  A sort  of 
apple.  Rider , 1640. 

Hundy,  v.  To  push. 

Hungarian,  s.  An  old  cant  term 
for  a hungry  person  ; a thief. 

Hungary-water,  s.  A distilled 
water,  said  to  have  been  first  pre- 
pared for  a queen  of  Hungary. 

A high  rectified  spirit  of  Hungary-water. 
Take  two  gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  four 
handfuls  of  rosemary-flowers  in  then 
prime,  the  tender  tops  of  marjoram, 
sage,  and  thime,  each  a pugil,  or  as  much 
as  you  can  hold  between  four  finger  and 
thumb,  bruise  them  a little,  and  put 
them  into  the  spirit  in  a large  glass, 
stopping  the  mouth  of  it  close,  and  let 
it  stand  in  the  sun  or  a warm  place 
twenty  or  thirty  days,  according  as  the 
warmth  is. 

The  Accomplish'd  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

Hunger,  v.  To  famish.  Craven. 
Hungerbaned, bitten  with  hunger. 
Hunger -poisoned,  ill  from  want  of 
food.  Hunger-bit , starved. 

Hungerlin,  s.  A sort  of  furred 
robe,  derived  from  Hungary. 

Hunger-rot,  s.  A miser.  North. 

Hunger-stone,  s.  A quartz  peb- 
ble. Line. 

Hungrels,  s.  Rafters.  Chesh. 

Hungry,  adj.  (1)  Poor,  unproduc- 
tive, said  of  soil.  North. 

(2)  Very  mean.  Devon. 

Hunkered,  adj.  Elbowed,  or 
crooked.  North. 

Hunker,  s.  A haunch.  North. 

Hunks,  s.  A miser.  Var.  d. 

Hunne,  adv.  Hence. 

Hunniel,  s.  A miser. 

Hunnye,  v.  (1)  To  fondle. 

To  turne  to  our  domesticke  hystories : 
what  English  blood,  seeing  the  person 
of  any  bold  Englishman  presented,  and 
doth  not  liugge  his  fame,  and  hunnye  at 
his  valor. 

Hey  wood’s  Apology  for  Actors,  1612. 

(2)  To  sell  honey , to  give  good 
things. 

Thou,  that  in  thy  dialogues  soldst  hunnie 
for  a halfepenie,  and  the  choysest  writers 
extant  for  cues  a peece. 

Hash's  Fierce  Fcnnilesse , 1592 
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Hunsup,  v.  To  quarrel ; to  scold. 
Cumb. 

Hunt.  s.  (A.-S.)  A huntsman. 
Hunting-pole,  s.  A pole  for  turn- 
ing aside  branches  in  passing 
through  woods. 

Hunting-the-fox,  1 s.  The 
hunting-the-slipper,  V names 
hunting-the-whistle,  J of  dif- 
ferent boy’s  games. 
Hunting-the-ram,  s.  A custom 
formerly  prevalent  at  Eton. 
Hunting-the-wren,  s . A cus- 
tom still  prevalent  in  Ireland,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  some  other 
places,  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day. 
Hunt’s-up,  s.  A tune  on  the  horn 
played  under  the  windows  of 
sportsmen,  to  awaken  them. 
Hunt-th  e-fox,  v.  To  drink  deeply. 
Hupe,  pret.  t.  Hopped  ; leapt. 
Huppe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  hop. 
Hurburr,  s.  The  burdock.  Leic. 
Hurch,  v.  To  cuddle.  Somerset. 
Hurched,  adj.  Ajar,  as  a door. 
Line. 

Hurdam,  s.  (A.-S.)  Whoredom. 
Hurden,  s.  See  Harden. 

Hurder,  s.  A heap  of  stones. 
North. 

Hurdice,  s.  (A.-N.)  A hurdle  ; a 
scaffold ; a rampart ; the  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  large  shields 
termed  pavises. 

Hurdies,  s.  The  loins,  or  crupper. 
North. 

Uurdis,  s.  Ropes. 

Hurdle,  s.  A gate.  Wight . 
Hurdreve,  s.  Centaury. 

Hu  re,  s.  (1)  A whore. 

(2)  Hair. 

(3)  Hire. 

Huren,  gen.  pi.  Theirs. 
Hure-sore,  s.  When  the  skin  of 
the  head  is  sore  from  cold. 
Chesh. 

Hurgin,s.  A stout  lad; an  urchin. 
North. 

Hurkle,  v.  To  shrug  up. 

Hurl,  (1)  v.  To  rumble,  like  wind. 


(2)  s.  A hole,  or  corner ; a closet. 

Yorksh. 

(3)  s.  A hurdle.  Kent. 

(4)  v.  To  be  chilled.  Craven . 
Hurl-bone,  s.  The  knee-bone. 
Hurlebat,  s.  A sort  of  dart. 
Hurleblast,  s.  A hurricane. 
Hurlepoolk,  s.  A whirlpool. 
Hurles,  s.  Filaments. 
Hurlewind,  s.  A whirlwind. 
Hurling,  s.  (1)  Strife. 

(2)  The  game  of  ball.  West . 

(3)  A young  perch.  West. 

(4)  Harrowing  a field  after  the 
second  ploughing.  Chesh. 

Hurluk,  s.  Hard  chalk.  Beds. 
Hurly,  s.  A tumult.  Shakesp. 
Hurn,  (1)  s.  A hole,  or  cornei 
Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  run.  Somerset. 
Hurple.  See  Hurkle. 

IIurr,  s.  A flat  piece  of  wood,  tied 
to  a string,  and  whirled  round. 
Hurre,  v.  To  snarl. 

Hurribob,  s.  A smart  blow.  North . 
Hurricano,  s.  A water-spout. 
Shakesp. 

Hurrion,  s.  A slut.  Yorksh. 
Hurrisome,  adj.  Hasty;  passion- 
ate. Devon. 

Hurrok,  s.  Quantity;  a heap, 
Durham. 

Hurrone,  v.  To  hum  like  bees. 
Pr.  P. 

Hurry,  (1)  v.  To  lead,  or  carry 
away.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  shift ; to  push ; to  quar- 
rel. Yorknh. 

(3)  s.  A small  load  of  corn  or 
hay.  East. 

Hurryful,  adj.  Hasty.  West . 
Hurry-skurry,  s.  Confusion. 
Hursle,^.  To  shrug.  Cumb. 
Hurst,  s.  (A.-S.)  A wood. 
Hurt-done,  part.  p.  Bewitched. 
North. 

Hurtele,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  meet  to- 
gether with  violence ; to  clash. 
Hurter,  s.  The  iron  ring  in  the 
axle  of  a cart.  North. 
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Hurtle,  (1)  s.  A spot.  Here f. 

(2)  v.  To  crowd  together.  North- 
ampt. 

Hurtleberry,  s.  The  bilberry. 

Devon. 

Hus,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A house. 

Husband,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A farmer. 

(2)  An  economist.  Husbandries 
thrift. 

(3)  A pollard.  Kent. 

Husbeech,  s.  The  hornbeam. 

Suss. 

Husbond-man,  s.  The  master  of 
a family. 

Huse,  s.  Hoarseness. 

Husean,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A sort  of  boot. 
Hush,  v.  (1)  To  loosen  earthy  par- 
ticles from  minerals  by  running 
water.  North. 

(2)  To  shrug  the  shoulders.  Ex- 
moor. 

Husher.  See  Huissher. 

Rushion,  s.  A cushion.  YorJcsh. 
Hushta.  Hold.  Yorksh. 

Husk,  s.  (1)  A company  of  hares. 

(2)  s.  A disease  in  cattle. 

(3)  adj.  Dry ; parched.  Line. 
Huskin,  s.  A clown.  Line. 
Huspil,  v.  (A.-N.  houspeller.)  To 

disorder,  or  put  to  inconvenience ; 
to  destroy. 

Huss,  (1)  v.  To  buzz. 

(2)  s.  The  dog-fish. 

Husser,  s.  A dram  of  gin.  South. 

Hh™G>  }*•  A C0USh-  Leic- 

Hust,  s.  Silence  ; whist. 
Hustings,  s.  (A.-S.)  A court  of  ju- 
dicature in  the  city  of  London. 
Hustle,  v.  (1)  See  Hurkle. 

(2)  To  vex  ; to  annoy.  Leic. 
•Hustle-cap,  s.  A boy’s  game, 
played  by  tossing  up  half-pence. 
Hustlement,  s.  Odds  and  ends. 
Yorksh. 

Hutch,  (1)  s.  A trough,  or  bin. 

Bread  basket,  hamper,  or  hutch.  Mastra , 
panarium.  Dulcet. 

(2)  s.  A coop  for  an  animal. 


(3)  v.  To  shrug.  Craven . 
Hutch-crook,  s.  A crooked  stick. 
Yorksh. 

Hutch-work,  s.  Small  ore  as 
washed  by  the  sieve.  Cornw. 
Hutic,  s.  The  whinchat.  Shropsh. 
Hutt, s.  Afire-hob.  Derb. 

Hutter,  v.  To  speak  confusedly. 
North. 

Huwes,  s.  pi.  Hills. 

Huxens,  s.  Hocks ; ankles.  Devon. 
Huylde,  v.  To  hold. 

Huysseles,s.  Flames,  or  sparks  of 
fire. 

Huz,  v.  To  hum,  or  buzz. 

Huzzin,  s.  A husk.  North. 

Huzzy,  s • A housewife.  Devon. 
Hwan,  adv.  When. 

Hwel,  s.  (A.-S.)  A whale. 
Hwil-gat.  (A.-S.)  How;  in  what 
manner. 

Hwond,  s.  A hound. 

IIy,  adj.  High.  Hyely , proudly. 
Hyan,  s.  A disease  amongst  cattle. 
North. 

Hydul-tre,  s.  The  elder  tree. 
Ort.  Voc. 

Hyel,  adj.  The  whole ; all.  North. 
Hyen,  s.  A hyena.  Shakesp. 
Hyghingly,  adv.  Hastily. 

Hyl,  s.  (A.-S.)  A heap. 

IIyleg,  \s.  The  planet  under 
hyleck,  j which  a man  is  born. 
An  astrological  term. 

Hyn,  pron.  Him  ; it.  Wilts. 
Hynde,  adj.  Courteous. 
Hynny-pynny,  s.  An  old  game  at 
marbles,  played  in  some  parts  of 
Devon  and  Somerset. 

Hyne ,pron.  (A.-S.)  Him. 

The  disciples  that  were  his, 

Anone  hy  hyne  forsoke. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Hynene,  s.  Eyes. 

Hyren,  s.  A seducing  woman  ; a 
syren. 

Of  charming  sin  the  deep-inchaunting 
syrens, 

The  snares  of  virtue,  valour-softening 
hyrens.  Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 
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Hyrnehard,  s.  Ball-weed. 
Hyron,  s.  A corner. 

Hyrt,  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  assembly. 


I. 


1.(1)  A prefix  or  augment  to  verbs, 
chiefly  to  the  preterites  and  par- 
ticiples, representing  the  A.-S. 
ge-,  as  i-blessed,  i-cast,  i-slawe. 
Such  forms  must  be  looked  for 
under  the  letter  of  the  verb, 
blessed,  cast,  slawe. 

(2)  conj.  Yes. 

(3)  s.  An  eye. 

Iccle,  s..  An  icicle.  North. 
Ice-bone,  s.  The  edge-bone  of 
beef. 

Ice-candle,  s.  An  icicle. 

Icelet,  s.  An  icicle. 

The  pleasant  isle 

Whose  walks,  fair  gardens,  prospects  did 
beguile 

Time  of  so  many  happy  hours,  must  now 
A solitary  wildernesse,  whose  brow, 

Winter  had  bound  in  folds  of  ice,  be  left 
To  wail  their  absence,  whilst  each  tree 
bereft 

Of  leaves,  did  like  to  virgin  mourners 
stand, 

Cloatlid  in  white  vails  of  glittering  icelets. 

Chamberlayne*s  Pharonnida,  1659. 


An  icicle. 


Ice-skoggle, 

ICE-SHACKLE, 

Ich,  (1)  pron.  (A.-S.)  I. 

(2)  v.  To  eke.  North. 
Ichet,  s.  The  itch.  Somers. 


lCKLE, 


An  icicle. 


Idel,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Vain.  In  idel, 
in  vain.  Ideliche,  vainly. 

Idle,  adj.  (1)  Light-headed. 

(2)  Barren. 

(3)  An  angnail  is  called  an  idle 
wart,  welt,  wort,  or  wheal,  in 
Northamptonshire. 

Idlemen,  s.  Gentlemen.  Somers. 
Idleton,  s.  A lazy  fellow.  Somers. 
Idle-worms,  s.  Worms  pretended 
to  be  bred  in  the  fingers  of  idle 


maidens.  See  Shakesp.,  Rom. 

Jul .,  i,  4. 

Keep  thy  hands  in  thy  muff,  and  warm  the 

idle 

Worms  in  thy  fingers’  ends. 

B.  Sr  Fl.,  Woman  Eater,  iii,  1. 

Idolastre,  s.  (A.-N.)  An  idolater. 

len,  s.  Eyes. 

I-FAKINsil  ; In  faith. 

T-FAGS,  J 

Ifalle,  conj.  (A.-S.)  Although. 

lfe,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  yew  tree.  Svff. 
Iftle.  If  thou  wilt.  North. 

Igh,  s.  An  eye. 

Ignomious,  adj.  Ignominious. 
Ignomy,  s.  Ignominy. 

Ignorant,  adj.  Unknown. 

Ignote,  adj.  (Lat.)  Unknown. 

Iis,  s.  Ice.  Piers  PI. 

Ik , pron.  (A.-S.)  I. 

Ikle,  s.  An  icicle. 

lld,  v.  To  yield.  North. 

Ilde,  s.  An  island. 

Ildy,  adj.  Fruitful.  Northampt. 

lle,  s.  (1)  An  island. 

(2)  A small  flat  insect  found  in 
the  liver  of  sheep.  Cornw. 
I-liche,  adv.  Equally. 

llk,  adj . (A.-S.)  The  same.  Ilka 
(sometimes  written  ilker ),  each, 
every.  Ilkadel,  every  part.  Ilkon , 
each  one. 

Ilke,  s.  The  wild  swan.  Drayt. 

lll,  v.  To  slander ; to  reproach. 
North. 

Ille,  adv.  Badly. 

Ill-farand,  adj.  Bad  conditioned ; 
ill-looking. 

Illfit,  s.  An  ale  vat.  Shropsh. 
Illify,  v.  To  defame.  North. 
Illighten,  v.  To  enlighten. 

To  conclude,  God  by  his  ministerie  or 
meanes  regenerates  their  natures, 
illu/htens  their  mindes,  con  formes  their 
wills,  orders  their  affections,  re- 
formes their  vices,  continues  their 
graces,  sanctifies  their  lives,  assists 
their  deaths,  and  is  the  mydwife  that 
brings  their  soules  out  of  endlesse  tor- 
ments into  immortall  joves. 

Rich  Cabinet,  1616. 


ILL 

Illins,  s.  The  cover  of  a book. 

Derb.  Perhaps  for  Hillings. 
Ill-thing,  s.  St.  Anthony’s  fire. 
Devon. 

Illustrate,  1 adj.  Illustrious; 
illustre,  J bright. 

Nor  doth  the  king  of  flames  in’s  golden 
fires. 

After  a tempest,  answer  men’s  desires. 
When  as  he  casts  his  comfortable  beams 
Over  the  flowery  fields  and  silver  streams, 
As  her  illustrate  beauty  strikes  in  me 

Greene’s  Tu  Quoque. 

Illustre,  v.  ( A.-N. .)  To  bring  to 
light. 

Illy,  adv.  Badly. 

In  the  morning  we  learne  best,  because 
at  that  time  our  memorieis  emptie,  and 
at  the  evening  illy,  because  then  it  is 
full  of  those  thinges  which  wee  encoun- 
tred  during  the  day. 

TriallofWits,  1604. 

I-lome,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Frequently; 
often. 

Ilt,  s.  A gelt  sow.  Devon. 

Ilthin,  s.  An  inflamed  sore. 
West. 

Imagerie,  s.  Q4.-N.)  Painting ; 

sculpture.  Imageour , a sculptor. 
Imaginatif,  adj.  Suspicious. 
Imaginous,  adj.  Imaginative. 
Imbarn,  v.  To  shut  up. 

Imbase,  v.  To  degrade. 

Imbased him  from  lordlines  unto  akitcbin 
drudge.  Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Imbers,  s.  Numbers.  Norf. 
Imbesil,  v.  To  counsel. 
Imbosment,  s.  Sculpture. 

Thence,  wee  were  led  by  many  sultans, 
thorow  a spatious  and  fragrant  garden, 
which  was  curious  to  the  eye  and  deli- 
cate to  the  smell,  to  another  summer 
house,  rich  in  gold  imbosments  and 
paintiug.  Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 

Imboste.  See  Embossed. 

For  loe  afarre  my  chased  heart  imboste 
and  almost  spent. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Imbraid,  v.  To  upbraid. 

Im^reke,  s.  The  house-leek. 
Gerard . 
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Imbrocado,  s.  ( Ital .)  A thrust 
over  the  weapon  (a  fencing  term). 
Imbushment,  s.  An  ambush. 
Imbute,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Embued; 
taught. 

Ime,  s.  (1)  The  end  of  the  nose. 
Somerset. 

(2)  Hoarfrost.  North. 

I-mele,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Together. 
Imez , prep.  Near.  Warw. 
Imitate,  v.  To  attempt.  East. 
Immanitie,  s.  (Lat.  immanitas.) 

Cruelty  ; inhumanity. 
Immanuable,  adj.  Listless. 
Immarcessible,  adj.  (Lat.)  Un- 
fading. 

Immound,  v.  To  surround  with 
mounds. 

Pours  with  less  powr  her  plentious  in- 
fluence 

Upon  these  straight  and  narrow  streamed 
fennes, 

And  in-land  seas,  which  many  a mount 
immounds, 

Then  on  an  ocean  vast  and  void  of  bounds. 

Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

Immediacy,  s.  Immediate  repre- 
sentation ; the  deriving  a cha- 
racter directly  from  another,  so 
as  to  stand  exactly  in  his  place. 
Immoment,  adj.  Not  momentous. 
Immure,  s.  An  enclosure  by  wall ; 

a fortification. 

Imner,  s.  A gardener. 

Imp,  (l)s.  A graft  or  shoot  inserted 
into  a tree,  or  any  young  shoot 
or  sucker.  Hence  used  as  a v. 
To  engraft. 

(2) 5.  A youngoffspring  in  general; 
a son.  In  Warner’s  Albions 
England,  Calisto  is  called  “ Ly- 
caons  impe.” 

(3)  s.  A feather  inserted  into  a 
wing. 

(4)  s.  A small  or  inferior  devil. 

(5)  s.  Grass,  or  pasturage. 

(6)  v.  To  add. 

(7)  s.  An  addition  ; an  insertion. 

(8)  s.  Each  length  of  twisted 
hair  in  a fishing  line.  North. 

(9)  v.  To  rob.  Lane. 
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Impacy,  s.  An  impression  ? 

One  vow  they  made  religiously. 

And  were  of  one  societie ; 

And  onely  was  their  impacie 
The  forme  of  eithers  phantasie. 

Phillis  and  Flora,  1598. 

Impair,  (1)  s.  Diminution ; dis- 
grace. 

Go  to,  thou  dost  well,  but  pocket  it  (the 
bribe)  for  all  that ; ’tis  no  impair  to  tliee, 
the  greatest  do’t. 

Widow’s  Tsars.  0.  P.,  vi,  171. 

(2)  adj.  ( Lat . impar.)  Unequal ; 
unworthy. 

Impartment,  s.  Communication. 
Impasted,  part.  p.  Incrusted ; 

formed  into  a paste. 

Impeach,  (1)  v.  ( Fr . empecher.) 
To  stop,  or  hinder.  Impeachment, 
obstruction. 

There  was  no  barre  to  stop,  nor  foe  him 
to  impeach.  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  viii,  34. 

(2 ) s.  Impeachment ; trial. 
Impale,  v.  To  encircle. 

Imparle,  v.  (Fr.)  To  debate. 
Imparters.  s.  Persons  induced  by 
artful  pretences  to  part  with 
their  money. 

Impartial,  adj.  Partial. 
Impatience,  s.  Anger. 
Impecunious,  adj.  (Lat.)  Money- 
less. 

Stabis,  Homere,  foras,  you  may  stand 
like  an  impecunious  whore-master  at 
their  doores.  Man  in  the  Moone , 1609. 

Imperate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  command. 

Imperance , mastery. 

Imperial,  s.  (1)  An  old  game  at 
cards. 

(2)  A sort  of  cloth. 

Imperie,  s.  (Lat.  imperium.)  Go- 
vernment. 

Imperseverant,  adj.  Strongly 
persevering. 

Impetiginous,  adj.  (Lat.)  Itchy. 

Then,  madame,  of  all  creatures  hetero- 
geneal  he  is  the  most  cleanly,  no  mange, 
nor  ever  impetiginous  in  the  least. 

Durfey,  Marriagt-hater  Match’d. 

Impetrate,  1 v.  (Lat.)  To  obtain 
iMrETRE,  j by  entreaty. 


> j*. 

L,  J 


An  ulcer.  Devon . 


Impingang, 

IMPINGALL, 

Imping-needle,  s.  A needle  to 
imp  hawks. 

Impleach,  v.  To  intertwine. 

Implunge,  v.  To  plunge  in. 

Imply,  v.  To  fold  up  ; to  entangle. 

Spenser. 

Impoisonment,  s.  The  crime  of 
poisoning. 

Impone,  v.  (1)  (Lat.)  To  inter- 
pose. 


(2)  To  lay  down,  or  lay  as  a 
stake  or  wager. 

Importable,  adj.  Intolerable. 
Import anck, s.  (Fr.)  Importunity. 

Important , importunate. 
Importless,  adj.  Unimportant. 
Importunacy,  s.  Importunity. 
Importune,  v.  To  import,  or  im- 

ply- 

But  the  sage  wisard  telles  (as  he  has  redd) 
That  it  importunes  death,  and  dolefull 
dreryhedd.  Spens. , F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  16. 


Impose,  s.  Command. 
Imposterous,  adj.  Deceitful. 
Imposytoure,  s.  A conferrer. 


Specyally  the  more,  yf  the  imposytoure 
and  gyver  of  the  name  have  perfyte 
scyence  of  the  thynge. 

Festival,  fol.  cxxii,  vo. 


Impotent,  adj.  (Lat.)  Uncontrol- 
lable. 

Impress,  s.  A device. 

Imprime,  s.  To  unharbour  the  hart. 
Imprint,  v.  (Fr.  emprunter.)  To 
borrow. 

Impropery,  s.  (Lat.)  Impropriety. 


Imprese 
impresa,  )- 
impress 


| s.  A device  on  a 
j shield,  &c. 


Rome,  the  lady  citty.  with  her  imprese, 
“ Orbis  in  urbe.” 

Clitus’ls  Whimzies,  p.  150. 


Improve,  v.  (Lat.  improbarc.)  To 
reprove,  or  refute. 

None  of  the  phisitions,  that  have  any 
judgement,  improveth  [these  medicines], 
but  they  approve  them  to  be  good. 

Paynei’s  Hutton. 
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Though  the  prophet  Jeremy  was  unjustly 
accused,  yet  doth  not  that  improve  any 
thing  that  I have  said.  Whitgift. 

In,  (1)  prep.  ( A.-S .)  Upon. 

(2)  v.  To  carry  in,  as  corn  after 
harvest. 

(3)  conj.  That;  if;  than.  North. 
Inactious,  adj.  Anxious.  Leic. 
In-and-in,  s.  An  old  popular 

gambling  game,  played  by  three 
persons  with  four  dice,  each 
person  having  a box.  Often  used 
metaphorically,  especially  in  an 
indelicate  sense. 

In-bank,  s.  Inclining  ground. 
North. 

In-between,  adv.  In  a place  be- 
tween. 

Imbowed,  adj.  Made  in  loops. 
Inbred,  adj.  Native. 

Incapable,  adj.  Unconscious. 
Incarnadine,  adj.  Red. 
Incarnation,  s.  A red  colour. 

To  make  ane  incarnacione ; take  whvte 
and  a lytelle  rede,  and  temper  heme 
togedyre,  and  worcke  hit  so. 

Forking  ton  MS. 

Incarnation-powder,  s.  A pow- 
der to  clear  the  sight,  mentioned 
in  receipts  of  the  15th  cent. 
Incense.  See  Insense. 
Incestancy,  s.  Incest. 

Inch,  s.  (Scotch.)  An  island. 
Inches.  To  he  at  inches  with , to 
be  very  near.  Devon. 
Inchessoun,  s.  Cause.  See  En- 
cheson. 

Inch -meal,  adv.  Piece-meal. 
Inchorn,  s.  The  inner  pouch  of 
a fishing-net.  Warw. 

Inch-pin,  s.  The  sweet-bread  of  a 
deer.  Cotgr. 

Incidents,  s.  Anything  incidental. 
Incise,  v.  (Lat.)  To  cut  in. 
Inclepe,  v.  To  call  upon. 
Incolant,  s.  (Lat.)  One  who  in- 
habits. 

Tncombrous,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Cum- 
bersome. 

Income,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Arrival. 


(2)  v.  To  arrive. 

Incomotion,  s.  A rumbling  motion. 
Inconsistent,  adj.  Blameworthy. 
Incontinent,  adv.  Immediately; 
at  once. 

Inconvenient,  adj.  Unbecoming. 
Incony,  adj.  Sweet;  pretty;  deli- 
cate. 

0 super-dainty  clianon  ! vicar  inconey. 

B.  Jon.,  Tale  of  a Tub,  iv,  1 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long ; let  musick 
rumble 

While  I in  thy  incony  lap  do  tumble. 

Jew  of  Malta,  0.  PL,  viii,  378. 

But  it  makes  you  have,  oh,  a most 
income  bodie.  Imp.  No,  no,  no,  no,  by 
St.  Marke,  the  waste  is  not  long  enough. 

Blurt  Master  Constable,  C.  3. 

Incorpsed,  adj.  Incorporated. 
In-cos,  adv.  In  partnership.  Suss. 
In  create,  adj.  (Lat.)  Uncreated. 
Incule,  v.  To  inculcate. 
Incumber,  s.  An  incumbrance. 

lNCUSS-  U.  (Lat.)  To  strike. 

INCUTE,  J 

Incustumed,  adj.  Accustomed. 
Indammagement,  s.  Injury. 

If  lie  think  you  inquire  for  him  to  his 
indammagement,  perhaps  hee  will  shroud 
himselfe  from  this  discovery. 

Rowley,  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

Inde,  s.  (A.-N.)  Dark  blue. 

Indel,  adv.  In  doors.  Devon. 
Indent,  v.  To  bargain. 

Inder,  s.  A quantity.  East. 
Indifferent,  adj.  Impartial. 
Indigne,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Unworthy. 
Indignify,  v.  To  insult. 
Indirection,  s.  That  which  is  not 
straight  or  direct. 

Indirly,  adv.  Zealously ; ear- 
nestly. 

Indish,  adj.  Belonging  to  India. 
Indivertive,  adj.  Not  amusing. 
Induction,  s.  (Lat.)  An  introduc- 
tion to  a poem  or  play 
Indultif,  s.  (A.-N.)  Indulgence. 
Indurate,  v.  To  inure. 

Indute,  adj.  (Lat.)  Clothed ; in- 
dued. 

Inear,  s.  The  kidney.  North. 
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Ineche,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  insert. 
Ineffrenate,  adj.  (. Lat .)  Lawless. 
Inennerable,  adj.  Unknown. 
Infame,  v.  To  defame. 

I lent  mony  to  my  friends,  to  Mrs. 
Comins,  and  could  not  have  yt  again, 
hut  was  moch  laundered  and  infamed 
by  her  and  her  kinswoman,  and  they 
sought  my  life.  Forman's  Diary. 

Infangthefe,  v.  (A.-S.)  The  right 
of  trying  a thief. 

Infant,  s.  A.  child;  a knight. 
Infantry,  s.  A jocular  term  for 
children. 

Infarce,  v.  To  stuff  in. 

Infare,  v.  To  lie  within.  Somers. 
Infatigable,  adj.  Indefatigable. 
Infegt,  part.  p.  Infected. 
Infective,  adj.  Contagious. 
Inferre,  v.  (Lat.)  To  bring  in ; 
to  cause. 

Tor  the  Scots  and  Pichtes  inferre  con- 
suming warre. 

Warner's  Albions  England , 1592. 

Infest,  adj.  Annoying. 

Inform,  "j  adj.  (Lat.)  Shape- 
INFORMED,  J leSS. 

Infortune,  s.  Misfortune. 

In  fortunate,  adj.  Unfortunate. 
Infract,  adj.  (Lat.)  Unbroken ; 

unbreakable. 

Infude,  v.  To  pour  in. 

Infuse.  See  Insense. 

Ing,  s.  (1)  A low  meadow.  North. 

(2)  A molehill.  Norf. 

In gan,  s.  An  onion.  Suffolk. 
In-gange,  s.  A church  porch. 
Ingally,  v.  To  condemn  to  the 
gallies. 

Two  fellows  were  adjudg’d  to  die,  and 
yet  at  last  through  much  entreaty  it 
pleas’d  the  judge  in  favour  of  life  to 
ingally  them  for  seaven  yeares ; the 
hangman  seeing  that,  stept  in  and  be- 
sought the  judge  to  rid  him  of  his 
office  and  appoint  some  other  in  his 
place.  Being  ask’d  wherefore,  he  an- 
swered, because  you  barre  me  of  my 
right. 

Copley's  Wits , Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 
Ingate,  s.  An  entrance. 


Ingene,  Is.  (Lat.  ingenium.)  Ge- 
ingjne,  j nius  ; wit. 

Ingeniate,  v.  To  contrive. 
Ingeniosity,  s.  Contrivance. 
Ingenious,  adj.  Ingenuous.  In- 
genuity, ingenuousness. 
Ingenner,  v.  To  generate. 
Ingeny,  s.  Wit. 

Inginer,  s.  (Lat.)  An  inventor. 

In  girt,  adj.  Surrounded. 

Ingle,  (1)  s.  A favorite;  a para- 
site. Often  used  in  a depraved 
sense. 

(2)  v.  To  wheedle  or  coax. 

Oh,  if  I wist  this  old  priest  would  not 
stick  to  me,  by  Jove  I would  ingle  this 
old  serving  man. 

First  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldc. 

(3)  s.  A fire ; a blaze.  North. 
Ingle-harrow,  s.  An  agricul- 
tural implement  formed  of  four 
small  harrows  joined  together 
by  means  of  short  chains.  Line. 
Also  called  & jingle-harrow. 

In-going,  s.  (A.-S.)  Entrance. 
In-good-worth,  adj.  Well  in- 
tended. 

Ingroton,  v.  To  surfeit.  Pr.  P. 
In-ground.  See  In-bank. 
Inhabited,  adj.  Uninhabited. 
Inherit,  v.  To  obtain. 

Inhiate,  v.  ( Lat.)  To  gape. 
Inhibit,  v.  To  prohibit. 

Inhilde,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pour  in. 
Inhospital,  adj.  Inhospitable. 
Injest,  adj.  Almost.  West. 
Injoin,  v.  To  join  together. 
Injure,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Injury. 
Injury,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  injure. 

Ink,  s.  That  part  from  the  head  to 
the  body  of  a bird  that  a hawk 
was  allowed  to  prey  upon. 
Inkle,  s.  Inferior  tape. 

Inkling,  s.  (1)  A desire.  North. 
(2)  An  intimation  ; suggestion. 

There  Parmeno  gave  mee  an  inclcling 
and  watchword  of  a matter,  which  now 
I have  put  in  practice. 

Terence  in  English , 1641. 
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Inkhorne-terms,  7 s.  Studied 
inkhornisms,  J expressions, 
that  savour  of  the  ink-horn. 

This  is  the  cause  of  so  many  unlearned 
gentlemen,  whych  (as  some  say)  they 
understand  not  the  ynkehorne  terms  that 
are  lately  crept  into  our  language. 

Institution  of  a Gentleman , 1568. 
Is  not  this  better  farre 
Than  respice  and  precor,  and  such  inke- 
horne  tearmes 

As  are  intolerable  in  a common- wealth. 

The  Weakest  goes  to  the  W. 

To  use  many  metaphors,  poetical  phrases 
in  prose,  or  incke-pot  termes,  smelleth 
of  affectation. 

Wright’s  Passions  of  the  Mind, 

in  Cens.  Liter. 

In  mightest  inkhornisms  he  can  thither 
wrest.  Hall’s  Satires,  i,  8. 

Inkhorn-mate,  s.  One  who  gains 
his  living  by  writing.  ShaJcesp. 
Inkle,  s.  A coarse  sort  of  tape. 
Ink-standage,  s.  An  inkstand. 
North. 

Inlaid,  adj.  Provided.  YorJcsh. 
Inlawe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  receive. 
Inleased,  part.  p.  ( A.-N .)  In- 
snared. 

In-loke,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  investi- 
gate. 

Inly,  adv . (A.-S.)  Inwardly;  tho- 
roughly. 

Innande,  adv.  Within. 

Innative,  adj.  Innate. 

Inne,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A house  or 
lodging  in  general. 

Now  had  the  glorious  sunne  tane  up  his 
inne. 

And  all  the  lamps  of  heav’n  enlightened 
bin.  Browne,  Brit.  Past.,  I,  iii. 

(.2)  v.  To  lodge. 

Sea  theife  and  land  theife  met  by  accident, 
Upon  the  way:  and,  so  consorted,  went 
Unto  a towne,  where  they  together  inne. 

Rowland’s  Kn.  ofSp.  D.  1613. 

(3)  v.  To  enclose.  Sussex. 

(4)  adv . (A.-S.)  In. 

Inneaw,  adv.  Presently.  Lane. 
Innereste,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Inmost. 
Innermore,  adj.  Inner.  North. 
Innin.  If  you  will.  Lane. 


Inning,  (1)  s.  A harvest. 

(2)  adj.  Enclosing.  South. 

(3)  s.  A term  at  cricket. 
Inniolf,  s.  Strong  thread.  Pr.  P. 
Innocent,  adj.  Silly  ; ignorant. 
Innom-barley,  s.  Barley  sown 

the  second  crop  after  the  ground 
is  fallowed.  North. 
Inobedience,  s.  Disobedience. 
Inon,  s.  An  onion.  WarwJc. 

In  opinion,  adj.  Opiniative. 
In-over,  adv.  Moreover. 
In-place,  adv.  Present. 
Inportable,  adj.  Unbearable. 
Inportured,«$.  Pictured ; adorn- 
ed. 

Inpravable,  adj.  Incorruptible. 
Inprennable,  adj.  Impregnable. 
Inguete,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  inquire. 
Inquietation,  s.  Disturbance. 
Inguiration,  s.  An  inquiry.  East. 
Inred,  adj.  Red  in  complexion. 
Inrede,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  discern. 

That  we  ne  mowe  hyt  nau^t  i-se, 

Ne  fortlie  ine  bodie  inrede, 

"We  sethe  hit  wel  ine  oure  fey, 

And  fredeth  hit  at  nede. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Inrise,  v.  To  arise. 

In-same,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Together. 
Insanie,  s.  (Lat.)  Madness. 
Insconce,  v.  To  fortify. 

Insculp,  v.  (Lat.)  To  engrave. 
Inseled,  adj.  Attested  under  seal. 
Insense,  v.  To  cause  to  under- 
stand; to  impart  knowledge. 
North. 

In-sent,  part.  p.  Cast  in. 

Inset,  part.p.  Implanted. 
Inshore,  v.  To  come  to  shore. 
Insight,  s.  A road  in  a coal  pit 
that  is  driven  into  the  work. 
North. 

Insisture,  s.  Regularity ; station. 
Insouling,  s. 

& cleanse  his  insouling  at  the  foresaid 
sewer  before  the  said  feast,  & so  to  keep 
it  from  time  to  time;  in  payne  of  ever? 
rood  defective  ijs  vjd. 

Inquisition  o/1583. 
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Instance,  s.  Motive ; proof.  Shale. 
Instant,  v.  To  importune. 
Instate,  v.  To  place  in. 
Instaure,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  rebuild  ; 

to  renovate. 

Instile,  v.  To  name. 

Instruct,  v.  (Lat.)  To  appoint. 
Insuit,  s.  Suit  or  request. 
Insurge,  v.  (Lat.)  To  arise. 

Int,  s.  A cant  term  for  some  class 
of  sharpers. 

Flankt  were  my  troups  with  bolts, 
bauds,  punks,  and  panders,  pimps,  nips, 
and  ints,  prinados,  &c. 

Honest  Ghost , p.  231. 

Intack,  s.  ( 1)  A piece  of  -land 
gained  from  the  sea,  and  lying 
between  the  old  and  new  sea- 
banks.  Line. 

(2)  Part  of  a common  field 
planted  or  sown.  North. 
Intelligencer,  s.  A spy. 

Intend,  v.  (Lat.)  (1)  To  attend  to, 
or  be  intent  upon.  Intendahle , 
attentive.  Intention , intensity  of 
observation. 

(2)  To  stretch  out. 

(3)  To  understand. 

(4)  To  be  at  leisure. 
Intendment,  s.  Intention. 
Intentive,  adj.  Earnest. 

Tliou  shepherd,  whose  int  entire  eye 
Ore  every  lamb  is  such  a spye. 

Cotgrave’s  Wits  Interpreter,  1671. 

Interdeal,  s.  Traffic ; intercourse ; 

dealing  between  different  persons. 
Interesse,  v.  To  interest. 
Interfector,  s.  (Lat.)  A slayer. 
Intermean,  s.  Something  between 
two  others. 

Intermell,  v.  To  intermeddle. 

To  bite,  to  gnaw,  and  boldly  intermell 
With  sacred  things,  in  which  thou  dost 
excell. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  iii,  9. 

Intermete,  v.  To  intermeddle. 
Inter-mewing,  s.  A hawk’s  mew- 
ing from  the  first  change  of  her 
coat  till  she  turn  white. 


Interminable,  adj.  Infinite. 
Intermitting,  s.  The  ague.  North. 
Interparle,  s.  A parley. 
Interpone,  v.  (Lat.)  To  interpose. 
Inthronizate,  \ part.  p.  En- 
inthronized,  J throned. 

Intil,  prep.  (A.-S.)  Into. 
Intimado,  s.  An  intimate. 


Those  who  in  the  late  times  (and  have 
not  as  yet  left  it  off)  called  themselves 
Gods  special  saints,  his  favourites,  and 
£as  I may  so  say)  his  intimado’s,  but  in 
reality  were  more  Olivers  than  Gods. 

Eachard’s  Observations,  1671. 


Intire,  adv.  Within. 

Intle.  If  you  will.  North. 

Into ,prep.  Within;  short  of.  Heref. 
Intoxicate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  poison. 
Intituled,  part.p.  Having  a title 
in  anything,  or  claim  upon  it. 
Intreat,  v.  To  treat. 
Intreatance,  s.  Entreaty. 
Intreaty,  v.  Treatment. 
Intrenchant,  adj.  Not  perma- 
nently divisible.  Shatcesp. 
Intrinsecate, 

INTRINSE, 


adj.  Intricate. 

. Shakesp . 

INTRINSICATE,  J r 

Introate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  make  en- 
tries. 

Intrusour,  s.  An  intruder. 

Intumulate,  adj.  (Lat.)  Buried. 

Inturn,  (1)s.  A term  in  wrestling, 
to  put  the  thigh  between  those 
of  one’s  adversary,  and  lift  him 


up. 

(2)  conj.  Instead.  Shropsh. 
Intuse,  s.  (Lat.)  A bruise,  or  con- 
tusion. Spenser . 

Invassal,  v.  To  enslave. 

Invect,  v.  To  inveigh.  Invectively , 
abusively. 

Invent,  v.  To  meet  casually. 
Investment,  s . Dress,  habit,  out- 
ward appearance. 

Invierd,  part.  p.  Environed. 
Invocate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  invoke. 
Inward,  adj.  Familiar. 
Inward-maid,  s.  A house-maid. 
Suffolk. 
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Inwards,  s.  The  intestines. 

Inwhele,  s.  The  inner  wheel  of  a 
mill. 

Inwit,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Conscience. 

Thet  inwyt  hys  the  dore-ward, 

The  doren  wyttes  fyve; 

He  schel  loky  wel  bysylyche 
That  no  lykynge  in-dryve, 

That  stenketh ; 

That  inwyt  hys  the  reddere  eke 
That  holy  lore  thenolieth. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Inwheel,  v.  To  encircle. 

Inwood,  v.  To  go  into  a wrood. 

Inwith,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Within. 

Ipocras,  (1)  Hippocrates. 

(2)  The  beverage  called  hippo- 
eras. 

Ipres,  s.  A sort  of  wine. 

I rain,  s.  A spider.  See  Araine. 

Irale,  s.  Some  kind  of  precious 
stone. 

Iran,  s.  An  eagle. 

Ire,  s.  Iron.  Ber7cs. 

Irenese,  s.  Rennet.  Somers. 

Iren-harde,  s.  Vervain. 

Irish,  s.  An  old  game,  similar  to 
backgammon,  but  more  compli- 
cated. 

The  taylor,  millainer,  dogs,  drabs,  and  dice, 

Trey-trip,  or  passage,  or  the  most  at  thrice ; 

At  Irish,  tick-tacke,  doublets,  draughts  or 
chesse, 

He  flings  his  money  free  with  carelesse- 
nesse.  Taylor’s  War  Ices,  1630. 

Irishry,  s.  The  Irish  people. 

Irish-toyle,  s.  An  old  cant  term 
for  a beggar  who  carried  ware 
in  a wallet,  as  laces,  pins,  &c. 

Irk,  adj.  Slow;  tedious. 

Irkle,  v.  To  trouble.  Leic. 

Iron,  (1)  v.  To  taste  a cheese. 
North. 

(2)  s.  Laxativeness  in  cattle,  &c. 
East. 

Iron-moulds,  s.  Yellow  lumps  of 
earth  or  soft  stone  found  in 
chalk. 

Iron-sided,  adj.  Unruly.  East. 

Iron-weed,  s.  Knapweed. 

Irour,  s.  Anger. 


w/. 

IVY 

Irous,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Angry,  raging. 
Irp,  s.  A fantastic  grimace. 
Irrecuperable,  adj.  Irrecover- 
able. 

Irrecurable,  adj.  Incurable. 
Irrugate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  wrinkle. 
Isaac,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow. 

Wore.  A corruption  of  Heisugge. 
Ise,  (1)  I.  West. 

(2)  I is,  I shall.  North. 

Iselbon,  s.  An  edge-bone  of  beef. 
Isher,  adj.  High.  Yorks. 

Ising,  s.  A sort  of  pudding,  a 
sausage. 

Island,  s.  The  aisle  of  a church. 
Islands,  s.  Iceland  dogs  ; shock- 
dogs. 

Isles,  s.  Embers  ; particles  of  soot. 
Var.  d. 

I will  see  to  this,  arid  there  I will  make 
her  to  be  full  of  isles,  smoaky,  and  dusty, 
with  drying  corn  at  the  mill,  and  grind- 
ing. Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Isrum,  s.  A long  tiresome  tale. 
Line. 

Isses,  s.  Earth-worms.  Hampsh. 
Isshen,  v.  To  issue  forth. 

Issu,  s.  Entrails. 

1st,  I will.  Is  it  ? 1st  a,  art  thou  ? 
North. 

Ista,  s.  A sort  of  plaster  used  in 
the  15th  cent. 

It,  (1)  conj.  Yet.  West. 

(2)  prep.  In  the.  North. 

(3)  s.  A beating  or  correction. 
Itch,  v.  (1)  To  be  very  anxious. 

(2)  To  creep;  to  jet  out.  Kent. 
Itch-buttock,  The  same  game  as 
Level-coil. 

Item,  s.  A hint.  Wore. 

Items,  s.  Tricks  ; caprices.  Dev. 
Iter,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  renew\ 

Iv, prep.  In.  Intiv,  into.  North . 
Ivele,  s.  (A.-S.)  Evil. 

Ivin,  s.  Ivy.  North. 

Ivoure,  s (A.-N.)  Ivory. 

Ivy-bush.  The  ivy-bush  was  for- 
merly hung  out  at  taverns,  to 
announce  good  wine. 
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I we,  s.  A Jew. 

I were,  s.  A remedy.  Pr,  P. 
Iwhils,  adv.  Meanwhile. 

Iwis,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Certainly ; truly. 
Ix,  s.  An  axle-tree.  Suss . 

Iyrne,  s.  Iron. 

Izey-tizey,  s.  Uncertainty.  Dev . 
Izle,  s.  Hoar  frost.  Norik . 


J 

Ja,  s.  A local  term  for  the  tenon 
for  a mortise. 

Jabber,  v.  To  chatter. 

J abell,  s.  A term  of  contempt. 
See  Javel. 

Jace,  s.  A sort  of  fringe.  Dev. 
Jacent,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Lying. 

Jack,  (1)  s.  A defensive  jacket 
quilted  with  leather ; a buff  jerkin 
worn  by  soldiers. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  jacket,  worn  by 
women. 

(3)  s.  A quarter  of  a pint.  North. 

(4)  s.  A black-jack,  or  large  jug 
or  can. 

(5)  s.  The  knave  of  cards. 

(6)  s.  A figure  made  to  strike 
the  bell  in  clocks. 

(7)  s.  The  male  of  any  animal. 
West . 

(8  j s.  An  ape ; a coxcomb. 

(9)  s.  A sort  of  water-engine, 
used  in  mines.  Staff. 

‘ (10)  0-  To  beat.  Craven. 

(11)  s.  A farthing,  or  very  small 
coin. 

(12)  v.  To  spavin.  Ajac/ced horse. 
Jack-adams,  s.  A fool. 
Jack-a-dandy,  s.  A pert  little 

fellow. 

Jack-a-legs,s.  A name  for  a clasp 
knife.  North. 

Jack-a-lent,  s.  (1)  A stuffed  pup- 
pet which  was  thrown  at  in  Lent. 
(2)  A scarecrow. 

Jackanapes,  1 s.  (1)  An  ape;  a 
jack-napes,  j coxcomb. 


Jacke-Napes,  forsootli,  did  chafe  because 
I eate  my  slave  the  bat. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Next  commeth  fashions  Jack-an~apes, 

A gull  compos’d  of  pride, 

That  hath  his  goodness  in  good  cloathes, 

And  nothing  good  beside. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

(2)  A sort  of  cloth,  in  fashion  at 
the  Restoration.  Pepys  speaks  of 
a “ jackanapes  coat  with  silver 
buttons.” 

Jack-a-nods,  s.  A simpleton. 

North. 

Jack-at-warts,  s.  A little  cox- 
comb. 

Jack-baker,  s.  A species  of  owl. 
South. 

Jack-bandy,  s.  The  stickleback. 
Northampt. 

Jack-barrel,  s.  The  minnow. 

Warw. 

Jack-by-the-hedge,  5.  An  old 
name  for  the  herb  sauce-alone. 

Jack -drum.  Jack  Drum’s  enter  - 
tainment , inhospitable  treatment. 

J ac key,  s.  A common  term  for 
English  gin. 

Jack-in-a-box,  s.  A sharper  who 
robbed  tradesmen  by  substituting 
empty  boxes  for  others  full  of 
money. 

This  Jacke-in-a-boxe,  or  this  divell  in 
mans  shape,  wearing  (like  a player  on  a 
stage,)  good  cloathes  on  his  backe,  comes 
to  a goldsmiths  stall,  to  a drapers,  a 
habberdashers,  or  into  any  other  shoppe, 
where  he  knowes  good  store  of  silver 
faces  are  to  be  seene. 

Dekker,  English  Villanies,  1632. 

Jack-in-office,  s.  An  insolent 
fellow  in  authority. 

Jack-in-the-basket,  s.  A wooden 
cap  on  a pole  to  mark  a sand- 
bank. 

J ac,k-jump- about,  s.  A local  name 
for  the  plant  angelica  silvsestris. 

Jack-ketch,  s.  A familiar  term 
for  a hangman,  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  public  hangman  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  is 
alluded  to  by  Dryden. 
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Jack-lag-knife,  s.  A clasp  knife. 
Glouc. 

Jack-man,  s.  A cream-cheese. 
“ Chease  made  uppon  russhes, 
called  a fresslie  cheese,  or  jacke- 
man.  Junculi.”  Elyot. 

Jack-nicker,  s.  A goldfinch. 

J ack-of-all-trades,  s.  A smat- 
terer  in  many  things. 

Jack-of-dover.s.  An  article  men- 
tioned by  Chaucer  as  sold  by  the 
cook.  It  is  said  to  mean  a dish 
of  provisions  recooked  and  served 
up  a second  time. 

Jack-of-paris,  s.  An  indifferent 
pie  twice  baked.  Sir  T.  More. 

Jack-of-the-wad,  s.  A name  for 
the  ignis  fatuus. 

Jack-pudding,  s.  The  buffoon  who 
accompanied  a mountebank  or 
showman. 

To  lead  me  out  of  town  with  a frying- 
pan  and  a fiddle,  and  show  me  in  the 
suburbs  for  a monster,  with  a painted 
cloth,  a jack-pudding,  and  a cymbal. 

Flora’s  Vagaries,  1670. 

I tell  you,  I had  as  leave  stand  among 
the  rabble,  to  see  a jack-pudding  eat  a 
custard,  as  trouble  myself  to  see  a play. 

Shadwell,  Sullen  Lovers , 1670. 

J ack-roll,  s.  The  roller  of  a draw- 
well.  North. 

Jacks,  s.  The  turnip  fly.  Suffolk . 

Jack-sharp,  Is.  A stickle- 
jack-sharpling,  j back. 

Jack-sprat,  s.  A dwarf. 

Jack-sqjjeaeer,  s.  The  swift. 
Shropsh. 

Jack-stones,  s.  Small  cobbles  of 
coal.  Northampt. 

Jack-straw,  s.  The  black-cap. 
Somers. 

Jack-weight,  s.  A fat  man. 

Jack-with-the-bush,  s.  This 
phrase  occurs  in  Barclay’s 
Eclogues,  1570,  and  seems  to 
mean  a Jack-in-ofiice. 

Jack-with-the-lanthorn,  s.  An 
ignis  fatuus. 

Jacky,  s.  Strong  ale. 


Jacky-longlegs,  s.  The  same  as 
Harry -longlegs. 

Jacob’s  - lather,  s.  A stitch 
dropped  in  knitting.  Northampt. 
Jacobus,  s.  Three-card  loo. 
Jadder,  (1)  adj.  Infirm.  East. 

(2)  s.  A stone-cutter.  Glouc. 
Jadry,  s.  The  properties  of  a bad 
or  vicious  horse,  or  jade. 

Jag,  (1)  v.  To  cut,  applied  espe- 
cially to  cloth.  See  Dagge. 

(2)  v.  To  trim  a hedge,  &c. 
North. 

(3)  s.  A parcel,  or  load. 

(4)  v.  To  carry  hay.  West. 

(5)  s.  A quantity  of  corn  in  the 
strawI * * * * * 7,  or  of  hay  or  thorns. 

Jagger,  s.  One  who  w7orks  draught 
horses  for  hire.  North. 
Jagging-iron,  s.  An  instrument 
used  in  fashioning  pastry. 
Jagounce,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  garnet. 
Jags,  s.  Rags.  North. 

Jague,  s.  A ditch.  Somers. 
Jaister,  v.  To  swagger.  North. 
Jakes,  s.  (1)  A privy. 

(2)  Any  kind  of  filth.  Dev. 
Jakes-farmer,a\  Onewho  cleanses 
the  jakes. 

The  chamber  stinkes  worse  all  the  yeere 
long,  than  a jakes  -farmer’s  clothes  doth 
at  twelve  a clock  at  night. 

Fennow  on  the  Compter. 

Jalite,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Lively. 

Jam,  v.  To  squeeze. 

Jamb,  s.  The  upright  side  of  a door 
or  window. 

Jamballs,  s.  Rolls  made  of  sweet 
bread. 

Jambeux,  s.  (A.-N.)  Armour  for 
the  legs. 

Jambleue,  s.  (A.-N.)  Gambolling. 
Jammock,  (1)  v.  To  beat,  or 
squeeze.  East.  The  term  jam- 
mock’ d,  is  applied  to  ripe  fruit, 
or  fish,  laying  below  many  others 
and  broken  from  pressure.  “ I 
am  ashamed  to  set  these  straw- 
berries upon  the  table,  they  are 
so  sadly  jammock’ d.” 
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(2)  s.  A soft  pulpy  substance. 

(3)  s.  A loaf  of  oat-bread. 
Jampasse,  s.  The  name  of  a dis- 
ease. Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs, 
1611.  See  Navel-gall. 

Jams,  s.  Wire  shirt-buttons.  West. 
Jam’s-mass,  s.  St.  James’s  day. 
North. 

Janders,  s.  The  jaundice.  West. 
Jane,  s.  A small  coin;  properly 
speaking,  a coin  of  Genoa. 
Jangle,  v.  (1)  To  prate.  “ Garris. 
You  but  jangle.”  Terence  ii 
English , 1641. 

(2)  To  rove  idly  about.  North. 
Janglesome,  adj.  Boisterous ; 

quarrelsome.  Suffolk. 

Janivere,  s • ( A.-N .)  January. 
Jannak,  adj.  Proper;  fair;  smart* 
North. 

Jannock,  s.  A buttress  or  support 
to  a wall.  Northampt. 
Jannocks,  s Large  loaves  of  oat 
bread.  North. 

Jant,  (1)  adj.  Cheerful.  North. 

(2)  s.  An  excursion  ; a jaunt. 
Tantly, 


JANTY, 

JAUNTLY, 


adj.  Dashing;  showy; 
droll. 


Jarble,  v.  To  wet  or  bemire. 
North. 

Jarck,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
seal. 

Jargle,  v.  To  make  a jarring 
noise. 

Jarme,  v.  To  bawl.  Yorksh. 

Jar-peg, s.  The  woodpecker.  North- 
ampt. 

Jarrock,  s.  A sort  of  cork.  Min* 
sheu . 

Jarsey,  s.  Wool  which  has  been 
combed  but  not  spun  into  yarn. 

Jarworm,  s.  An  insect  peculiar  to 
marshy  places.  South. 

Jasey,  s.  A bobwig. 

Jatter,  v.  To  shatter;  to  shake, 
as  a carriage.  Suff. 

Jaul,  v.  To  grumble.  North. 

Jaunce,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  ride  hard. 

Jaunders,  "i  Thejaundice. 

JATJNES,  j j 

Jaunt,  v.  To  run  about;  to  wander. 

Jauntee,  \ adj.  Dashing;  fine. 
jaunty,  J See  Jantly. 

Why,  I would  have  you,  Tim,  to  be  a fine 
courtier, 

A jauntee,  modish  follower  of  the  times. 

Durfey , Fool  turn'd  CriticJc. 


Was  it  his  janty  way  of  playing  with 
your  fan  ? or  was  it  the  gunpowder  spot 
on  his  hand,  or  the  jewel  in  his  ear, 
that  purchas’d  your  heart. 

Wycherley , Flam- dealer,  1677. 

Jantyl,  adj.  Gentle. 

Januays.  The  Genoese. 

Jape,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  jest ; to 
mock.  Taper y a jester.  Japerie, 
buffoonery. 

Nay,  jape  not  hym,  he  is  no  smal  foie. 

Skelton,  p.  236. 

(2)  v.  Futuere.  Japing , copula- 
tion. Palsgr. 

(3)  s.  A jest. 

Jar,  (1)  s.  Discord. 

(2)  s.  A vessel  containing  twenty 
gallons  of  oil.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  shake. 

(4)  v.  To  scold.  Sussex . 


Jaup,  v.  To  splash  ; to  strike  ; to 
break  by  a sudden  blow.  North. 
Jaupen,  adj.  Spacious.  North. 
Javel,  s.  (1)  A worthless  person  ; 
a vagabond. 

He  called  the  fellow  ribbald,  villayn,  javell, 
backbiter,  See.  Robinson's  Utopia,  1551. 

Thus  got  I sixteene  hundred  hands  and 
fifty, 

Which  summe  I did  suppose  was  somewhat 
thrifty ; 

And  now  my  youths,  with  shifts,  and  tricks, 
and  cavils, 

Above  seven  hundred,  play  the  sharking 
javils.  Taylor's  Workes , 1630. 

(2)  A gaol.  North. 

Javver,  s.  Idle  talk.  North. 
Javvle,  v.  To  wrangle.  Yorksh. 
Jaw,  s.  (1)  A vulgar  term  for 
talk. 

(2)  A jest. 
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Jawdie,  s.  The  stomach  of  cattle. 
North. 

Jawled-out,  adj.  Much  fatigued. 
Jay,  s.  A loose  woman. 

Jaypie,  s.  The  jay.  Cornw. 
Jazzup,  s.  A donkey.  Line. 
Jeaunt,  s.  {A.-N.)  A giant. 
Jep-cock,  s.  The  jack-snipe. 

Jee,  (1)  adj.  Awry.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  turn  to  one  side. 
Jeeps,  s.  A severe  beating.  North. 
Jegge,  s.  A leg  of  mutton.  See 
Gig  get. 

Jegget,  s.  Hashed  lungs. 

Jeggle,  v.  To  be  restless.  North. 
Jelder’d,  adj.  Severely  bruised. 
Jell,  s.  A large  quantity.  Warw. 
Jelu,  adj.  Yellow. 

Jemmy,  s.  A great  coat ; formerly 
an  undercoat,  with  pockets  be- 
fore and  behind. 

Jemmy-hat,  s.  A popular  term 
for  a Jacobite,  in  the  days  of  the 
Pretender. 

Jemmy  jessamy,  s.  A fop. 

Jenk,  v.  To  ratable.  North. 
Jenkit,  s.  A dish,  made  partly  of 
milk  and  cinnamon,  used  in 
Devonshire. 

Jennets,  s.  A sort  of  fur. 
Jenny-balk,  s.  A small  beam  near 
the  roof.  North. 

Jenny-burnt-tail,  s.  The  ignis 
fatuus. 

Jenny-coat,  s.  A child’s  bed- 
gown. West. 

Jenny-crone,  s.  A crane.  North. 

J enny-crudle,  s.  A wren.  South. 
Jenny-hooker,  s.  An  owl.  North. 
Jenny-quick,  s.  An  Italian  iron. 
Devon. 

Jenny-tit, s.  The  parus  coeruleus. 
Suffolk. 

Jenny- whisp,  s.  The ignis-fatuus. 

We  may  indeed  as  well  expect, 

That  jenny-whisp  shou’d  us  direct 
The  strait  way  home  in  misty  night, 

As  wand’ring 'stars  should  set  us  right, 
Whose  variegated  paths  betray, 

And  lead  her  followers  astray. 

Loor  Robin,  1741. 


Jericho,  s.  (1)  A prison. 

(2)  A privy. 

Jerk,  v.  To  beat. 

Jerkin,  s.  (1)  The  male  of  a 
gerfalcon. 

(2)  An  upper  doublet,  with  four 
skirts;  an  under  waistcoat. 
Jeroboam,  s.  A large  goblet.  East. 
Jerownde,  Is.  A term  for  some 
jeryne,  j part  of  the  armour. 
Jesp,  s.  A flaw  in  cloth.  North. 
Jesseraunt,  s.  A jacket  without 
sleeves,  formed  of  small  plates  of 
metal  overlapping  each  other, 
and  sometimes  covered  with 
velvet. 

Jesses,  s.  { A.-N .)  The  short  straps 
of  leather,  or  silk,  which  went 
round  the  legs  of  a hawk. 
Jessup,  s.  Syrup,  in  fruit  pies  or 
puddings.  Midi.  C. 

Jest,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  A history,  or 
story. 

(2)  s.  A mask,  pageant,  or 
interlude. 

(3)  v.  To  act  a part  in  a mask 
or  interlude. 

Jesternes,  s.  A part  of  light 
armour,  perhaps  the  same  as 
jesseraunt. 

Jet,  (1)  v.  ( Fr.jetter .)  To  strut; 
to  throw  the  body  about  in 
walking.  Jetter , a strutter,  or 
bragger. 

Along  the  streetes  as  he  doth  jetting  passe. 
His  out-side  sliowes  him  for  an  inward  asse. 

Rowlands , Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

(2)  v.  To  exult ; to  encroach 
upon. 

(3)  v . To  throw,  to  nudge. 

D.evon. 

(4)  v.  To  turn  round,  or  about. 
North. 

(5)  s.  A descent.  Here f. 

(6)  v.  To  contrive.  Hence,  a 
device. 

(7)  s.  A large  water  ladle.  East. 
Jeupertye,  s.  Jeopardy. 

Jewerie,  s . A place  inhabited 

by  Jews. 
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Jewise,  \s.  ( A.-N .)  Judgment; 
juise,  J punishment. 

And  alse  he  tholede  that  for  ous, 
Levedy,  a thysse  wyse, 

I-scheld  ous,  wanne  we  dede  beth, 
From  alle  fendene  jewyse. 

W.  de  Shoreham. 
Avise  him  if  he  wolde  flitte 
The  lawe  for  the  covetise. 

There  sawe  he  redie  his  juise.  Gower. 

Jew’s-ears,  s.  A kind  of  fungus. 
Jews’-money,  s.  A term  for  old 
Roman  coins,  found  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

Jew's-trump,  s.  A Jew’s-harp. 
Jib,  (1)  s.  The  under-lip.  Hence 
to  hang  the  jib,  to  look  cross. 

(2)  s.  A stand  for  beer-barrels. 
West. 

(3)  v.  To  back,  said  of  a horse. 
Jibber , a horse  which  jibs. 

Jibble,  v.  To  pick  out.  Norf. 
Jibby,  s.  A frisky  girl.  East. 

Jibs,  s.  Tatters.  “ Torn  to  jibs.” 

Oxfd. 

J ice,  s.  A small  quantity.  Essex. 
Jicks,  s.  The  hiccough.  Cornw. 
Jiffle,  v.  To  be  restless. 

Jiffy,  s.  An  instant. 

Jig,  (1)  s.  A ludicrous  metrical 
composition,  sung  by  the  clown 
in  an  interlude,  who  occasionally 
danced,  and  always  accompanied 
by  a tabor  and  pipe;  a droll 
ballad. 

(2)  v.  To  rove  about  idly.  North. 

(3)  s.  A trick.  An  old  cant  term. 
Jig-by-jowl,  adv.  Side-by-side. 

Besides,  a woman  need  not  be  asham’d 
to  sit  jig  by  jowle  with  the  best  of  the 
parish,  and  who  dare  say,  Black  is  her 
eye.  The  Cheats , 1662. 

Jige,  v.  To  creak.  North . 
Jiggamaree,  s.  A trick. 

Jigger,  s.  (1)  An  earthen  vessel 
used  in  toasting  cheese.  Somerset. 

(2)  A constable.  Hampsh. 

(3)  A swaggerer.  Nordh. 

(4)  A cleaner  of  ores.  North. 
Jigger-pump,  s.  A pump  for 

forcing  beer  into  vats. 


Jigget,  v.  To  jolt ; to  flaunt. 
Jiggin-sieve,  s.  A fine  cloth  to 
sift  the  dust  from  grain  when 
ground. 

Jiggs,  s.  Dregs.  Suff. 

Jiggumbob,  s.  A knicknack;  a 
child’s  toy. 

Jig-maker,  s.  A writer  of  ballads, 
or  humorous  poems. 

If  you  have  this  strange  monster  ho- 
nesty in  your  belly,  why  so  jig-makers 
and  chroniclers  shall  pick  something  out 
of  you.  Hon.  Wh.}  0.  P.,  iii,  254. 

Jig-pin,  s.  A pin  used  to  stop  a 
machine  when  drawing. 

Jigs,  s.  The  carriages  belonging 
a Norfolk  plough. 

Jike,  v.  To  creak.  North. 

Jill,  s.  (1)  A strumpet. 

But  the  mad  rascall,  when  hee’s  five  parts 
drunke, 

Cals  her  his  drab,  his  queane,  his  jill,  or 
punke, 

And  in  his  fury  ’gins  to  rayle  and  rore, 
Then  with  full  mouth,  he  truely  call’s  her 
whore.  Taylor's  Workes , 1630. 

(2)  A pint.  North. 

Jilt,  v.  To  throw  or  fling. 

Jim,  (1)  adj.  Slender;  spruce. 

(2)  s.  A timber-drag.  East. 

J imcrack,  s.  A knick-knack. 
Jimmer,  s.  A hinge.  See  Gimmer. 
Jtmp,  adj.  Slender;  neat;  elegant. 
North. 

Jingle,  s . A carriage  which  plies 
for  hire  in  Dublin. 
Jingle-brains,  s . A wild  fel- 
low. 

Jingle- jangles,  s.  Trinkets. 
Jingler,  s.  A horse-dealer,  one 
who  sells  horses  at  fairs.  See 
an  account  of  horse-coursers  in 
Dekker’s  Lanthorne  and  Candle- 
light, 1620. 

Jingling,  adj.  Careless.  Leic, 
Jink,  v.  (1)  To  jingle.  East. 

(2)  To  be  gay  and  thoughtless. 

North. 

(3)  To  hurt  an  animal  in  the 
loins  or  back.  East. 
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Jinny-spinner,  s.  The  crane-fly. 
North. 

Jip,  v.  To  trick;  to  cheat,  or  im- 
pose upon.  Suffolk. 

J irble,  v.  To  jumble.  Nor  thumb. 
Jitchy ,adj.  Such.  Somerset. 
Jitty,  s.  A narrow  passage.  Var.d. 
Joan,  s.  A sort  of  cap. 

Job,  (1)  v.  To  stab  or  strike;  to 
peck.  Var.  d. 

(2)  s.  Ordure. 

(3)  v.  To  scold. 

(4) s.  A small  piece  ofwood.  TVor^. 
Jobarde,  s.  { A.-N .)  A stupid 

fellow. 

Jobation,  s.  A scolding. 

Jobbel,  Is.  A small  quantity  or 
jobbet,  j load. 

Jobber,  s.  A dealer  in  cattle. 
Jobberheaded,  adj.  Dull.  South. 
Jobbernoule,  s.  A thick-head,  or 
block-head. 

His  guts  are  in  his  brains,  huge  job- 
ber noule. 

Right  gurnet’s  head,  the  rest  without  all 
soule.  Marst.  Satires , II,  vi. 

Now,  miller,  miller,  dustipoul, 

I’ll  clapper-claw  thy  jobbernoul. 

Grim.,  0.  PL,  xi,  241. 

Jobbin,  s.  The  nuthatch.  North - 
ampt. 

Jobble,  s.  A small  load.  Leic. 
Joblet,  s.  At  the  mayor’s  feast  at 
Great  Yarmouth,  it  was  usual  to 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  Guild- 
hall two  puppets  named  John 
and  Bess  Joblet.  No  reason  has 
been  given  for  the  origin  of  the 
term. 

Jobby,  s.  A joist.  Yorksh. 

Joblin,  s.  A stupid  boy.  Somers. 
Joblock,  s.  A turkey’s  wattle. 
West. 

Jocaunt,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Merry. 
Jockey,  (1)  adj.  Lively.  Suff. 

(2)  adj.  Uneven.  Kent. 

(3)  s.  A thin  walking-stick. 
Devon. 

Joclet,  s.  A small  farm.  Kent. 
Joconde,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Joyous. 


Joe,  s.  A superior;  a master.  North. 
Joe-ben,  s.  The  great  tit-mouse. 
Suffolk. 

Joey,  s.  A slang  name  for  a four- 
penny-piece,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  that  of  Joseph  Hume. 
Jog,  (1)  s.  A small  cartload. North- 
ampt. 

(2)  v . To  go. 

0 Phedria,  this  is  hut  a fool,  we  may  he 
jogging , what  do  we  spending  our  la- 
bour in  vain  upon  him  ? 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Jogelour,  s.  {A.-N.)  A minstrel; 
a mountebank. 

Jogenny,  s.  A donkey.  Somers . 

J oggely,  adj.  Unsteady. Northumb. 


Jogging,  s.  A protuberance  on  the 
surface  of  sawn  wood,  j East. 

Joggle,  s.  A mason’s  term  for  the 
fitting  of  stones  together. 

Jog-trot,  adv.  Gently. 

John-a-dreams,  s.  A dreaming, 
stupid  fellow. 

Yet  I, 

A dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 

Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my 
cause, 

And  can  say  nothing. 

ShaJcesp.,  Kami.,  ii,  2. 

J OHN-AMONG-THE-MAIDS,  S.  A man 

who  is  a favorite  among  the 
women. 

John-and-joan,  s.  A hermaphro- 
dite. 

John-hold-my-staff,  s.  A para- 
site. 

Johnny-wopstraw,  s.  A farm- 
labourer. 

John-o-lent,  s.  A scarecrow. 

South. 

John-sanderson  s.  The  cushion 
dance. 

John’s-silver-pin,  s.  A single 
article  of  finery. 

John  - that  - goes  - to  - bed  - at- 
noon,  s.  The  pimpernel.  North - 
ampt. 
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Joice,  adj.  Merry,  or  pleasant. 
Joint,  s.  A division. 

Joint-grass,  s.  Yellow  bed-straw. 
North. 

Jointing,  s.  A joint.  Coles. 
Joint-sickness,  s.  The  gout.  MS. 
Sloane,  1628. 

Joint-stool,  1 s.  A stool  framed 
j oi ned -stool,  J by  joinery  work. 
J oisters,  s.  Cattle  that  are  taken 
in  to  pasture  for  hire.  Northampt. 
J oit,  s.  A sudden  stop.  Northumb. 
J ole,  v.  To  bump.  Yorksh. 

Jolif,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Joyful. 

J olifant,  s.  Two  persons  riding 
on  one  horse,  one  on  a pillion 
behind,  are  said  to  ride  jolifant. 
Devon. 

J oll,  (1)5.  The  beak  of  a bird.  Norf. 

(2)  v.  To  peck.  Norf. 

(3)  s.  The  jaw-bone  of  an  animal. 

(4)  s.  The  head. 

(5)  v.  To  walk  lumberingly. 
Northampt . 

Jolle,  v.  To  beat ; to  come  in 
collision. 

Jollick,  adj.  Right.  “That’s  not 
jollick.”  Suff. 

J ollitrin,  s.  A young  gallant. 
Minsheu. 

Jolly,  adj.  (1)  Fat ; large.  North. 
(2)  Maris  appetens , said  of  a 
bitch.  Chesh. 

JOLTER-HEAD,  S.  A fool. 

Jolts,  s.  Cabbage  plants  which  go 
to  seed  prematurely.  Wore. 
Jombre,  v.  To  jumble. 

Jonathan,  s.  (1)  An  instrument 
used  for  lighting  pipes. 

(2)  A piece  of  furniture,  stand- 
ing on  four  feet,  having  two 
hooks  in  front,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  a plate  of  toast 
or  other  thing,  or  to  hang  on  the 
bars  of  a grate  as  occasion  may 
require. 

Jonnick,  adj.  Kind  and  hospita- 
ble. Northampt. 

Jook,  v.  To  crouch  suddenly. 
North. 


Jooktngs,s.  Corn  which  falls  from 
the  sheaf  in  throwing  it  off  the 
stack.  North. 

Jop,  v.  To  splash.  Yorksh. 

Jopes,  s.  Braces  in  roofs. 

Jor,  v.  To  jostle.  North. 

Jordan,  ^.(l)  A vessel  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a modern  soda- 
water  bottle,  used  by  physicians. 
(2)  A chamber-pot. 
Jordan-almond,  s.  A large  sweet 
almond. 

Jornet,  s.  A sort  of  cloak. 
Joseph,  s.  A name  for  a sort  of 
riding  habit,  with  buttons  down  to 
the  skirts,  used  in  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  cent. 

Joskin,  s.  A clown. 

Joss,  (1)  v.  To  crowd.  East. 

(2)  s.  A jossing-block. 
Joss-block,  Is.  A horse- 

JOSSING-BLOCK,  J block. 

Jossel,  s.  A hodge-podge.  North . 
See  Jussell. 

Jostle,  v.  To  cheat.  South. 

Jot,  (1)  v.  To  jog;  to  nudge.  East. 
(2)  adv.  Plump ; with  a sudden 
shock.  Suff. 

Jot-gut,  s.  The  intestinum  rectum. 

East. 

Jouder,  v.  To  chatter;  to  speak 
rudely. 

Jouds,  s.  Rags.  Devon. 

J ouisance,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Enjoyment. 
Jouk-coat,  s.  A great  coat.  North. 
Jouke,  v.  To  sleep.  A term  in 
hawking. 

Joukes,  s.  Rushes. 

Jounce,  v.  To  bounce.  East.  To 
ride  jouncingly,  to  ride  joltingly. 
Jouring,  s.  A scolding.  Devon. 

I pray  that  Lord  that  did  you  hither  send, 
You  may  your  cursings,  swearings,  jourings 
end.  Hayman’s  Quodlibets,  1628. 

Jourmonte,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  vex. 
Journal,  adj.  {Fr.)  Daily. 
Journ-chopper,  s.  A regrater  of 
yarn. 

Journey,  s.  {A.-N.)  (1)  A day's 
work. 
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(2)  A day’s  travelling. 

(3)  A day  of  battle. 

Jours,  s.  Cold  shiverings.  South. 
Joused.  Finished.  Wore. 

Jouste,  s.  { A.-N .)  A tournament. 
Jouster,  s.  A retailer  of  fish. 
Cornw. 

Joute,  s.  {A.-N.)  A combat. 
Joutes,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 

Jowtes  of  almand  mylk.  Take  erbes, 
boile  hem,  hewe  hem,  and  grynde  hem 
smale,  and  drawe  hem  up  with  water. 
Set  hem  on  the  fyre,  and  seeth  the 
rowtes  with  the  my  Ike,  and  cast  thereon 
sugar  and  salt,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  18. 

Jovial,  adj.  {Lat.)  Belonging  to 
Jupiter. 

Jowd,  s.  A jelly.  Devon. 

Jowe,  s.  A jowl,  or  jaw. 

Jowel,  s.  The  space  between  the 
piers  of  a bridge ; a sewer. 
Jower,  v.  To  tire  out.  Suff. 

Jowl,  (1)  s.  A jaw. 

He  might  be  an  oxe  for  his  joule,  a bull 
for  lus  necke,  a cow  for  his  belly,  and  a 
calfe  for  his  wit,  I make  no  question. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
For  drinking  healths,  and  being  churched 
so. 

They  cheeke  by  jowle  may  with  each  other 
goe. 

Rowlands , Knaves  of  Sp.  Sr  Li .,  1613. 

(2)  s.  A large  thick  dish.  Dev. 

(3)  v.  To  press  upon  severely  with 
fists,  not  striking  or  giving  blows. 
“ Did  you  give  him  a good  drub- 
bing.” “ No,  but  I gin  him  a good 
tidy  jowling.”  Suff. 

(4)  v.  To  toll.  Northumb. 
Jowler,  adj.  Thick.  North. 

Jowr,  v.  To  push,  or  shake.  Cumb. 
Jowyne,  v.  To  peck.  Pr.  P. 

Joy,  v.  To  enjoy. 

There  in  perpetual,  sweet,  and  flowring 
spring, 

She  lives  at  ease,  and  joys  her  lord  at  will. 

Fairf,  Tasso,  xiv,  71- 

Joyance,  s.  Enjoyment ; rejoicing. 
Joyfnes,  s.  Youth.  Gawayne. 
Joynters,  s.  The  joints  of  armour. 
Jub,  (1)  s.  A slow  trot.  East. 


(2)  v.  To  move  slowly.  South. 
Jubard,s.  {A.-N.)  The  house-leek. 
Jubbe,  s.  A sort  of  jug,  which  held 
about  a quart  or  more. 

With  bred  and  chese  and  good  ale  in  a 
jubbe, 

Sufficing  right  ynow  as  for  a day.  Chaucer. 
Jubbin,  s.  A donkey. 

Juberd,  v.  To  jeopard. 

Jubs,  s . The  lower  course  of  the 
great  oolite.  Northampt. 

Juck,  s.  (1)  A yoke. 

(2)  The  oil  in  the  fleece  of  wool. 
Cornw. 

(3)  A coat.  Leic. 

Judas-colour,  s.  Red,  applied 
especially  to  hair  or  a beard.  It 
was  a popular  opinion  that 
Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and 
beard. 

Judas-torches,  s . Large  torches 
used  in  processions. 

Judicial,  adj.  Judicious. 
Judicious,  adj.  Judicial.  ShaJcesp. 
Jue,  v.  To  flinch.  North. 

Jug,  (1)  v.  To  nestle  together. 

(2)  s.  A common  pasture.  West. 
Jugal,  adj.  {Lat.)  Nuptial. 

Jugge,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  judge. 
(2)  s.  A judge. 

Juggle,  v.  (1)  To  mix  together. 

I confess,  lady,  that  there  may  be  (for- 
mally taken)  a juggling  of  interest  and 
pleasure  together  in  some. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

(2)  To  jog.  West. 

Jugglemear,  s.  A swamp.  Dev. 
Jugs,  s.  An  ancient  nickname  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Brighton. 
Juil,  s.  {A.-N.)  July. 

Juise.  See  Jewise. 

Juke,  (1)  s.  A bird’s  neck. 

(2)  v.  To  sit  on  a perch. 

Julio,  s . An  Italian  coin,  worth 
sixpence. 

F.  What  sayest  thou  man  ? there  is  no 
religion  in  the  world,  but  onely  for 
forme ; take  here,  and  pay  him,  and  give 
him  ihis  Julio  over  and  above,  to  hang 
himselfe,  and  so  in  Gods  name  let’s  he 
gone.  Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612. 
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Julk,  (1)  v.  To  splash;  to  jolt; 
to  strike. 

(2)  s.  A hard  blow.  Essex • 

J ulty , v.  To  jolt.  Deion. 

J um,  s.  (1)  A jolt;  a knock.  Suff. 

(2)  Darnel.  West. 

Jumbal,  s.  A sort  of  biscuit. 
Jumbals  are  still  made  in  Lei- 
cestershire. 

Jumbals,  the  Italian  way.  Take  a pound 
of  fine  wheat  flower,  and  as  much  white 
sugar,  mix  them  into  a paste  with  the 
beaten  whites  of  eggs ; put  to  the  paste 
a pound  of  blanched  almonds  well 
beaten,  and  half  a pound  of  sweet  but- 
ter ; add  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  so 
mould  it  all  well  together  with  a little 
rosewater,  shape  them  into  forms,  and 
bake  them  in  a gentle  oven. 

Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

Jumber,  v.  To  stammer. 

Jumble,  v.  Futuere.  Florio. 

J umblement,  s.  Confusion.  North. 
Jument,  s.  Cattle  of  all  kinds. 
Jumme,  v.  Futuere.  Urquhart’s 
Rabelais. 

Jump,  (1)  adv.  Exactly. 

Yon  is  a youth,  whom  how  can  I oreslip, 
Since  he  so  jumpe  doth  in  my  mashes  hit. 

Mar  stones  Satires,  iii. 

(2)  adj.  Exact ; suitable. 

(3)  v.  To  agree,  suit,  or  resemble. 

Good  wits  may  jump ; but  let  me  tell  you, 
Eiron, 

Your  friend  must  steal  them  if  he  have 
them. 

Muses * Looking  Glass,  0.  PI.,  ix,  233. 

This  story  jump'd  just  with  my  dream  to 
night.  Andromana,  O.  PI.,  xi,  53. 

(4)  adj.  Compact;  neat.  North. 

(5)  s.  A leathern  frock  ; a coat. 
North. 

(6)  s.  A sort  of  boddice  used 
instead  of  stays. 

(7)  v.  To  take  an  offer  eagerly; 
to  risk,  or  hazard. 

(8)  v.  To  meet  with  accidentally. 
North. 

(9)  s.  A coffin.  YorJcsh. 

Jumper,  s.  A miner’s  borer.  North. 
Jumping-dick,  s.  The  merry- 
thought of  a fowl.  North . 


Jumping-joan,  s.  An  old  country 
dance. 

Jumplv,  adv.  Suitably. 

Jumps,  s.  A sort  of  stays  or  boddice, 
used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
18th  cent. 

Jump-short,  s.  Mutton  from  sheep 
drowned  in  the  fen  ditches.  East. 
Junames,  s.  Land  sown  two  succes- 
sive years  with  the  same  grain. 
Juncate,  Is.  (1)  ( Ital . giuncata.) 
junket,  J A sweetmeat,  or  dainty. 

(2)  Curds  and  clouted  cream. 
Dev. 

(3)  A merry-making.  North. 

(4)  A basket  for  catching  fish. 
Juncker,  s.  A contrivance  for  let- 
ting off  water  from  a pond.  Suff. 

June-bug,  s.  The  green  beetle. 
South. 

Junk,  s.  (1)  A lump.  South. 

(2)  A favorite  dish.  Glouc. 
Juno’s-tears,  s.  Vervain. 
Juparte,  v.  Tojeopard.  Juperdy , 
jeopardy. 

Jupiter’s-beard,  s . Houseleek. 
Dev. 

Jupon,  s.  { A.-N .)  The  pourpoint, 
or  doublet. 

Jur,  v.  To  strike,  or  butt.  North. 
Jurmungle,  s.  A mess.  Yorksh. 
Jurnut,  s.  A pig-nut.  Var.  d. 

Jus,  s.  {A.-N.)  Juice. 

Jussell,  s.  A sort  of  salmigondi. 

Jusslielle.  Take  brede  y grated,  and 
ayren,  and  swyng  it  togydre ; do  thereto 
safroun,  sawge,  and  salt,  and  cast  broth 
thereto.  Boile  it,  and  messe  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  11. 

Just,  adv.  This  wrord  is  used  very 
peculiarly  in  Herefordshire,  as 
instead  of  saying,  “ I have  but 
just  returned,”  they  would  say, 
“ I returned  but  just ;”  or  instead 
of  “ I have  just  seen  him,”  “ I 
saw  him  but  just”  &c. 

Juste,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  joust,  or 
tilt. 

(2)  s.  A vessel  with  a wide  body 
and  small  neck. 
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Justement,  s.  Agistment. 
Justice,??.  ( A.-N ’.)  To  judge.  Jus- 
ticer,  an  administerer  of  justice. 
Justle,  v.  Futuere.  Urquhart's 
Rabelais. 

J ustman-holder,  s.  A freeholder. 
Devon. 

Justy,  v.  To  joust. 

Jut,  (1)  v.  To  strike;  to  throw;  to 
run  against. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  pail.  Kent. 
Juter,  s.  The  fertile  coagulating 
saltish  nature  of  earth.  More. 
Jutte,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A low  fellow. 
Jutty,  s.  A part  of  a building  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest. 

Ju-um,  adj.  Empty.  North. 
Juvenal,  s.  A youth. 

On  his  left-side  stood  a pert  juvinall,  as 
readie  to  give  the  welcome  to  all  com- 
mers  as  a boy  in  abarre,  and  as  nimble 
as  a parasite  in  an  old  commodie. 

Man  in  the  1609. 

Juventee,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Youth. 

Jye,  v.  To  stir ; to  turn.  North. 
Jymian,  s.  A knick-knack.  Nash’s 
Pierce  Penilesse,  1592. 


K. 

Ka,  (1) pres.  t.  Quoth;  says.  imp. 
Call;  say.  Ka  me , ka  thee , a 
proverb  implying,  if  you  will  do 
me  one  favour,  I will  do  you 
another. 

Thou  art  pandar  to  me  for  my  wench, 
and  I to  thee  for  thy  cousenage.  K me, 
k thee,  runs  through  court  and  country. 
Secur.  Well  said,  my  subtle  Quicksilver. 
Those  Ks  ope  the  doors  to  all  this  world’s 
felicity.  Eastw.  Hoe,  0.  PL,  iv,  221. 

Ka  me,  ka  thee , one  good  tourne  asketh 
another.  Hey  wood  on  Proverbs,  E 1,  b. 

Let’s  be  friends ; 

You  know  the  law  has  tricks ; Ka  me,  ka 
thee . Ram  Alley,  0.  PL,  v,  491. 

(2)  v.  To  look.  East. 

Kaaike,  v.  To  stare  vacantly. 
Cumb . 


Kabes,  s.  Chilblains.  Northampt . 
Kae,  s.  A cow. 

Kag,  v.  To  potter  about.  Leic. 
Kaie,  s.  A key. 

Kail,  (1)  s.  Cabbage.  Kail-pot , a 
large  globular  metal  pot  for 
cooking  meat  and  cabbages 
together.  Kail-yards , colewort. 
East. 

(2)  v.  To  throw  stones  awk- 
wardly. Suff. 

Kaile,  v.  To  decline  in  health. 
North. 

Kailey,  adj.  An  epithet  applied  to 
red  stony  land.  Northampt. 
Kain,  s.  Rent  paid  in  kind.  East. 
Kaire,  v.  To  depart. 

Comandez  thekenely 
To  kaire  of  his  landes, 

Ore  elles  for  thy  knyghtliede 
Encontre  hyme  ones. 

Morte  Arthur e. 

Kaisar,  s.  An  emperor. 

I dreame  it  not  the  happy  life 
The  needie  beggers  bag  to  beare; 

Ne  yet  the  blessed  state  of  all 

A miglitie  kaisars  crowne  to  weare. 
Turberville’s  Ep.  j"  Sonnettes,  1569. 

Kaite,  s.  A wool-dresser. 

Kal,  adj.  Hard.  A term  in  mining. 
Kam,  adj.  (said  to  be  Celtic.) 
Crooked.  Clean  kam,  all  wrong 
or  crooked,  corrupted  into  kim 
kam. 

Kame,  s.  A comb.  North. 

Kamfe,  s.  (A.-S.)  War;  battle. 
Kangy,  adj.  Cross.  Cumb. 
Kankerdorte,  s.  Perplexty. 

But  now  to  yow,  ye  lovers  that  bene  here, 
Was  Troylus  not  in  a kankerdorte , 

That  lay,  and  myght  the  whistryng  of  hem 
here, 

And  thoglit c 0 lord,  now  rennith  my  sort 
Fully  to  dethe,  or  have  anone  comfort.’ 

Chaucer , Troy.  Sf  Cres . p.  116. 

Kanning,  s.  A measure.  Suff. 
Karl- cat,  s.  A he-cat. 
Karl-hemp,  s.  Hemp  grown  late. 
Kazzardly,  adv.  Lean  and  ill- 
thriven.  North. 

Kea,  imper.  Go ! North. 
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Reach,  (1)  v.  To  lade  water  out, 

(2)  The  best  of  anything.  Leic. 
Keak,  (1)  s.  A sprain.  Yorlcsh. 

(2)  v.  To  prop  up  a cart.  North. 
• Real,  s.  A cold.  Line. 

Kealer,  s.  A shallow  tub  used  for 
cooling.  Suss. 

Kealt,  adv.  Cowardly.  Lane. 
Keame,  v.  To  comb. 

Reamer,  s.  A kind  of  ferret.  South. 
Reamy,  adj.  A term  applied  to  cider 
when  covered  with  a thin  white 
mould.  West. 

Reane,  v.  To  scamper.  Cumb . 
Reans,  s.  Scum  of  ale,  &c.  Yorlcsh. 
Reatch,  v.  To  congeal.  Wilts. 
Reather,  s.  A cradle.  Lane. 
Reaustril,  s.  A great-boned, 
coarse  creature.  Yorlcsh. 

Reave,  v.  To  struggle.  Cumb. 
Reb,  (1)  v.  To  pant;  to  sob.  Line. 

(2)  s.  A villain.  Yorlcsh. 
Rebbers,  s.  Refuse  sheep.  No- 
mencl.,  1585.  See  Culling s. 
Rebble,  s.  White  opaque  spar. 
Derb. 

Reblock,  s.  The  wild  turnip. 
Recche,  v.  To  catch. 

Rechyne,  s.  A kitchen. 

Reck,  v.  (1)  To  lift;  to  reach. 

(2)  To  choke. 

(3)  To  be  pert.  Lane. 
Keckcorn,  \ s.  The  windpipe. 

kecker,  j West. 
Recker,(1)«4?'.  Squeamish.  North. 
(2 ) s.  An  overlooker  in  a coal- 
mine. Newc. 

Reck-handed,  adv.  Left-handed. 
Reckle,  adj.  Unsteady.  Lane. 
Reckle-meckle,  s.  Poor  ore.  Derb. 
Recklock,  s.  Wild  mustard.  Leic. 
Recky,  adj.  Like  a kex.  Line. 

Red,  (1)  part,  p.  ( A.-S .)  Rnown  ; 
shown. 

(2 ) pret.  t.  Made  known. 

Redge,  (1)  v.  To  cram.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  adhere  together.  Cornw . 

(3)  adj.  Brisk ; lively.  East. 
Redger,  s.  A fisherman.  Yorlcsh . 
Redgy,  adj.  Pot-bellied.  North. 


Redlock,  s.  Charlock.  Shropsh. 
Ree,  s.  (1)  Rine.  Devon. 

(2)  A cake.  Somers.  A sort  of 
pasty.  Northampt. 

Reech,  (1)  s.  The  fat  of  an  ox  or 
cow,  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  for 
the  tallow-chandler.  It  is  applied 
by  Shakespeare  to  a butcher,  and 
to  Wolsey,  the  reputed  son  of  a 
butcher. 

I wonder 

That  such  a Jceech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o’  the  beneficial  sun 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Hen.  VIII,  i,  1. 


(2)  v.  To  cut  grass  and  weeds. 
West. 

(3)  v.  To  lade  out  water. 


Reek, 
keke. 
Reel,  (1) 


j*  v.  To  peep. 

(A.-S.  ccelan.)  To 


v. 


cool.  Keel , keel-vat , or  heeler , the 
vessel  in  a brewery  now  called  a 
cooler. 


Faith,  Doricus,  thy  brain  boils,  keel  it, 
keel  it,  or  all  the  fat’s  in  the  fire. 

Marston’s  What  yon  will,  1607. 

(2)  s.  (Fr.  quille.)  A nine-pin. 

(3)  s.  (A.S.)  A strong  boat  used 
by  the  Newcastle  colliers. 

(4)  s.  A keel  of  coals  is  21  tons 
4 cwt. 

(5)  s.  A kiln,  as  for  lime,  &c. 

South. 

(6)  s.  A ruddle  for  sheep.  North. 
(T)  v.  To  give  over.  Cumb. 

Reelage,  s.  Reel  dues.  North. 
Reel-alley,  s.  A bowling  alley. 
Devon. 

Reel-deeters,  s.  Wives  and 
daughters  of  keel-men,  who 
sweep  and  clean  the  keels. 
Reeling,  s.  A stock-fish.  Urqu - 
harCs  Rabelais. 

Reely-vine,  s.  A black-lead  pencil. 
North. 

Reen-bitten,  adj.  Frost-bitten; 
hungry.  North. 

Reep,  (1)  v.  To  live,  inhabit,  or 
lodge.  Keeping-room , the  room 
in  which  the  family  usually  sits. 
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Here  stands  the  palace  of  the  noblest  sense, 
Here  Visus  keeps,  whose  court  than  crystal 
smoother, 

And  clearer  seems. 

Fletcher , Furple  Isl.,  v,  25. 

Would  it  not  vex  thee,  where  thy  sires  did 
keep, 

To  see  the  dunged  folds  of  dag-tail’d  sheep  ? 

Hall,  Satires,  v.  1,  p.  86. 

(2)  s.  Care  ; notice. 

For  in  Baptista’s  keep  my  treasure  lies. 

Shakesp.,  Tam.  of  Shr.,  i,  2. 

(3)  s.  Pasture. 

(4)  s.  A reservoir  for  fish  by  a 
river. 

(5)  s.  A safe  for  meat. 

(6)  s.  A large  basket.  Somerset. 

(7)  v.  To  catch.  Lane. 

(8)  To  give  keep , or  take  keep, 
to  take  care,  to  pay  attention.  To 
keep  the  door,  to  act  the  bawd. 
To  keep  cut  with,  to  follow  the 
example  of.  To  keep  touch , to  be 
faithful,  to  be  exact  to  an  appoint- 
ment. 

I have  kept  touch , sir,  which  is  the  earl, 
of  these.  B.  Sf  FI.,  Beggar's  Bush,  v,  1. 

Keep-and-creak,  §.  A hook  and 
eye. 

Keeper,  s.  A clasp.  Suffolk. 
Keeping,  s.  The  lair  of  a hart. 
Keer,  s.  The  mountain  ash.  Devon. 
Keeve,  \ (1)  v.  To  set  up;  to 
keever,  j overturn. 

(2)  s.  A brewing  tub.  West. 
Keezer,  s.  A sieve.  Devon . 
Keffle,  s.  A poor  horse. 

Kegge,  v.  To  affront.  Lane. 
Keggy,  adj.  Soft ; pulpy.  Line . 
Keie,  v.  To  lock. 

Keight,  part.  p.  Caught.  Spenser. 
Keik,  v.  To  stand  crooked.  Lane. 
Keil,  s.  A hay  cock.  North. 
Keisty,  adj.  Dainty.  North. 
Keiver,  s.  A bumper.  Yorksh. 
Kel,  s.  A sort  of  soup. 

Kelch,  s.  A blow.  Line. 

Keld,  (1)  v.  To  thump.  Northumb. 

(2)  s.  A well.  Craven. 

(3)  s.  The  smooth  part  of  water 
when  the  rest  is  rough.  North. 


(4)  adj.  Covered  with  scales. 

The  otter  then  that  keeps 
In  their  wild  rivers,  in  their  hanks,  and 
sleeps, 

And  feeds  on  fish,  which  under  water 
still 

He  with  his  keld  feet  and  keen  teeth 
doth  kill.  Drayton,  Noah's  Flood.. 

Kelde,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  become  cold. 
Kele,  (1)  v.  To  cool. 

(2)«.  Time  and  place;  circum- 
stance. Lane. 

Kelf,  (1)  s.  A fool,  or  lubber. 

(2)  s.  The  incision  made  by  the 
axe  when  felling  a tree.  Warw. 

(3)  v.  To  wrench.  Warw. 
Keliage,  s.  The  plant  arsesmart. 
Keling,  s.  A species  of  codfish. 
Kelk,  (1)  v.  To  beat  severely. 

Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  belch.  North. 

(3)  s.  A large  rock.  Cumb. 

(4)  s.  The  roe  of  fish.  North. 
Kell,  (1)  s.  A child’s  caul ; any 

covering  like  net-work,  as  the 
omentum  in  the  intestines,  a net 
for  hair ; also  the  cones  of  silk- 
worms, &c. ; a film  over  the  eyes. 

(2)  s.  The  garment  worn  by 
females  next  the  skin ; a petti- 
coat. 

(3)  s.  A kiln.  South. 

Kellen,  s.  A batch  of  bricks.  Suff. 
Kellick,  v.  To  romp.  Suss. 
Kellow,  s.  Black-lead.  North. 
Kellus,  s.  A white  soft  stone 

found  in  tin-mines.  Cornw. 
Kelp,  s.  (1)  A crook  to  hang  a pot 
over  a fire.  North. 

(2)  Seaweed  burnt  for  the  potters. 
Kent. 

(3)  A young  crow.  Cumb. 

Kelt,  s.  Undyed  cloth  made  from 

black  and  white  wool. 

Kelter,  s (1)  Order;  condition. 
If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter , 
— how  can  we  pray  ? Barrow. 

(2)  Rubbish ; a confused  mass. 
North. 

(3)  Money;  cash.  Yorksh. 

(4)  An  awkward  fall.  North. 
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Kemb,  (1)  v.  To  comb. 

(2)  s.  A stronghold.  North. 
Kembing,  s.  A brewing  tub.  Line . 
Kemelin,  s.  A tub. 

K emmet,  adj.  Foolish.  Shropsh. 
Kemp,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A champion; 
a knight. 

(2)  s.  A boar.  Suff. 

(3)  v.  To  strive  with.  North. 

(4)  s.  A species  of  eel. 
Kemperie-man,  s.  A warrior. 
Kemps,  s.  Hair  among  wool.  North. 
Kempster,  s.  A female  who  cleaned 

wool. 

Kemse,  s.  A loose  sort  of  garment 
for  women. 

Ken,  s.  (1)  A churn.  North . 

(2)  A measure  of  corn.  YorJcsh. 
It  is  a hundred-weight  of  heavier 
substances. 

(3)  Kine ; oxen. 

Kench,  s.  (1)  The  part  of  a hay- 
stack immediately  in  use  or 
cutting  down.  Suff. 

(2)  A sprain.  North . 

Kende,  adj.  Natural ; kind.  Kende- 
liche , naturally. 

Kene,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Sharp ; earnest. 
Kenet,  s.  (1)  A small  hound. 

(2)  Ash-colour. 

Kenne,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  know; 
to  know  by  sight ; to  teach. 

(2)  s . Knowledge ; sight. 

In  the  observance  of  al  which,  time  and 
travell  had  now  brought  us  in  kenne  of 
a very  pleasantly  scituated  towne,  faire 
and  sumptuously  builded. 

Rowley , Search  for  Money , 1609. 

Kennel,  v.  To  harbour,  said  of  the 
fox. 

Kennen,  s.  Half  a bushel.  North. 
Kennets,  s.  Coars-e  Welsh  cloth. 
Kenning,  s.  (1)  The  distance  one 
can  see. 

(2)  An  inkling.  North. 
Kensback,  adj.  Perverse.  YorJcsh. 
Kensh,  v.  To  shut  up  close.  Leic. 
Kensill,  v.  To  beat.  North. 
Kenspeckled,  adj.  Conspicuously 
speckled.  North. 


Keo,  s.  A jackdaw. 

Keout,  s.  A cur.  North. 

Kep,  v.  (1)  To  retch  with  sickness. 
North. 

(2)  To  lie  in  wait.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  To  catch. 

Kepe,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Care.  See  Keep. 

(2)  v.  To  meet. 

(3)  v.  To  leave* 

Keppen,  v.  To  hoodwink. 
Keppy-ball,  s.  The  game  of  hand- 
ball. 

Ker,  s.  (A.-S.)  Business  ; occasion. 

An  hundred  knightes  gode  of  ker , 

Her  better  no  may  wepen  ber. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  68. 

Kerch,  s.  A sort  of  pan.  Devon. 
Kerche,  \s.  (A.-N.)  A head- 
kerchere,  j cloth. 
Kerchef-of-plesaunce,  s.  An 
embroidered  cloth  given  by  a 
lady  to  her  knight,  which  he  was 
bound  to  place  on  his  helmet, 
and  wear  for  her  sake. 

Kercher,  s.  An  animal’s  caul. 
Devon. 

Kere,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  recover. 

Kerf,  (1) part. p.  Cut;  curved. 

(2)  s.  An  incision ; the  furrow 
made  by  a saw. 

(3)  s.  A layer  of  turf.  West. 
Kerl,  s.  The  loin,  or  kidney.  West. 
Kerm,  v.  To  dig ; to  hoe.  Somers. 
Kern,  v.  (1)  To  turn  from  flower 

to  fruit. 

(2)  To  curdle.  West. 

(3)  To  salt  meat. 

(4)  To  simmer.  Somerset. 
Kerne,  (1)  s.  The  name  formerly 

given  to  the  lowest  Irish  foot- 
soldiery. 

(2)  s.  A low  person. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  sowwithcorn. 
Kerning,  corn- bearing.  Kent. 

Kernel,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A battle- 
ment, See  Crenelle. 

(2)  A grain  ; a pip. 

(3)  A swelling  or  knob  of  flesh. 

(4)  The  dug  of  a heifer.  North. 
Kernells,  s.  The  king’s  evil 
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Kerp,  v.  To  scold ; to  tyrannise. 
Devon. 

Kerre,  s.  Rock.  Gaw.  See  Car. 
Kerry,  s.  A large  apron.  West. 
Kerry-merry-buff,  s.  A material 
of  which  jerkins  were  formerly 
made. 

Kerse,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Water- 
cress. 

(2)  s.  Courage.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  cover  a wall  with  slate. 
Kersen,  v.  To  christen.  North. 
Kerve,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cut;  to 

carve. 

Keschte,  pret.  t.  Cast. 

Keslings,  s.  White  bullace.  Dev. 
Keslop,  s.  A stomach  used  for 
rennet.  North. 

Kess,  s.  A cap.  Devon. 

Kesson,  s.  A Christian.  Exmoor. 
Kest,  (1)  v.  To  cast. 

(2)  s.  A twist ; a knot. 

Kester,  s.  The  abbreviation  of 
Christopher.  North. 

Kestern,  adj.  Cross  ; quarrelsome. 
North. 

Kestin,  s.  A species  of  plum.  Dev. 
Kestril,  s.  An  addle-head.  Suff. 
See  Castrel. 

Ket,  Is.  Carrion;  filth.  Ket- 
Ketment,  j craw, the  carrion-crow. 
Ketch,  (1)  v.  To  catch. 

(2)  s.  A tub  ; a barrel.  fVest. 

(3)  v.  To  become  hard  in  cooling. 
West. 

Ketcher,  s.  An  animal’s  caul. 
West. 

Kette,  v.  To  cut. 

Ketter,  (1)  adj.  Peevish  ; perverse. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  diminish  in  size. 
Somerset. 

Kettle,  v.  To  tickle. 
Kettle-case,  s.  The  purple  orchis. 
South. 

Kettle-hat,  s.  A sort  of  leather 
hat  worn  in  the  15th  cent. 
Kettle-net,  s.  A net  used  for 
mackerel.  South. 

Kettle-pins,  s.  Nine-pins. 


Billiards,  kettle-pins,  noddy-boards, 
tables,  truncks,  shovel-boards,  fox  and 
geese,  and  the  like. 

Shelton , Pref.  to  Don  Quiz. 

Kettle-smock,  s.  A smock-frock. 
Somerset. 

Ketty,  adj.  Worthless.  North. 
Keval,  s.  Coarse  spar.  Derh. 
Kevel,  s.  (1)  A horse’s  bit ; a gag. 

(2)  A large  hammer.  North. 
Keveling,  s.  The  name  given  at 
Brighton  to  the  skate. 

Kevere,  v.  To  cover ; to  recover. 
Kevin,  s.  Part  of  a round  of  beef. 
Heref. 

Kevir,  v.  To  blubber.  Line. 
Keviss,  v.  To  run  rollicking  about ; 
to  beat.  Line. 

Kevvel,  v.  To  walk  clumsily. 
Cumb. 

Kew-kaw,  adv.  Awry ; wrong. 
Kews,  s.  Irons  for  the  bottoms  of 
shoes.  South. 

Kewte,  v.  To  kitten.  Palsgr , To 
mew.  Pr.  P. 

Kex,  1 s.  (A.-S.)  The  dry  stalk 
kecksie,  J of  hemlock,  and  some- 
times of  other  plants. 

Key,  s.  (1)  The  principal  claw  in  a 
hawk’s  foot. 

(2)  The  fruit  of  the  ash. 
Key-cold,  adj.  Very  cold.  ShaJcesp. 
Keyh-wuss,  s.  The  left  hand. 
Lane. 

Keymer,  s.  A small  description  of 
ferret.  Suss. 

Keys  and,  adj.  Over-nice.  Cumb. 
Ki.  Quoth.  North. 

Kib,  v.  To  fence ; to  hedge.  Dev. 
K ibb age,  s.  Refuse.  East. 

Kibble,  (1)  v.  To  bruise  malt, 
beans,  &c.  Shropsh. 

(2)  s.  Sticks  for  firewood.  Kib- 
bling-axe,  an  axe  for  cutting  fire- 
wood. West. 

(3)  s.  A stick  with  a knob,  used 
in  several  popular  games. 

(4)  s.  The  bucket  of  a draw-well ; 
the  shaft  of  a mine.  Devon. 

(5)  v.  To  walk  lamely.  Bed If. 
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Kibble-cobble,  v.  To  crease.  Oxf. 
Kibby,  adj.  Chapped.  Dev . 

Kibe,  v.  To  jeer.  Lane. 

Kibsey,  s.  An  osier  basket. 
Kichel,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A small 
cake. 

(2)  Rubbly  stone.  A quarryman’s 
term. 

Kick,  (1)  v.  To  stammer.  Kick- 
hammer,  a stammerer.  Dev. 

(2)  v.  To  sting.  Var.  d.  Kickish , 
irritable.  Nofth. 

(3)  s.  The  plant  palma  Christi. 

(4)  s.  A novelty.  A kick  in  one’s 
gallop , a strange  whim. 

Kickle,  adj.  Fickle.  West. 
Kicksy-wicksy,  “1  (1)  adj.  Aludi- 
kicksy-winsey,  j crousterm, im- 
plying restlessness,  or  uncertainty. 

Perhaps  an  ignis  fatuus  now  and  then 
Starts  up  in  holes,  stinks,  and  goes  out 
agen ; 

Such  kicks ee-wiclcsee  flames  shew  but  how 
dear 

Thy  great  lights  resurrection  would  be 
here.  Poems  subj.  to  R.  Fletcher’s  Epig. 

(2)  s.  A contemptuous  term  for  a 
woman. 

Kickshaw,  s.  (said  to  be  derived 
from  Fr.  quelque  chose.)  A made 
disb  in  cookery  ; a coxcomb. 

With  fricassee,  ragout,  and  whatsoe’er 
Of  costly  kickshaws  now  in  fashion  are. 

Oldham’s  Poems. 
Kick-up,  s.  A sort  of  balance  used 
for  weighing  halfpence  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  cent. 

Kid,  (1)  pret  t.  Made  known. 

(2)  s.  A faggot.  Kidding , making 
kids  or  small  faggots. 

(3)  s.  A pod.  Var.  d. 

(4)  s.  A tub  ; a pannier,  or  bas- 
ket. Stiff. 

Kadcrow,  s.  A calf-crib.  Chesh. 
Ktdden,  adj.  Made  of  kid  leather. 
Kibdier,  s.  (1)  A butcher  whose 
business  wholly  or  principally 
hes  in"  killing  young  and  small 
animals,  as  lambs,  pigs,  calves, 
and  kids.  Suff. 

(2)  A huckster.  East. 


Kiddle,  (1)  s.  A wear  in  a river, 
with  a narrow  cut  to  catch  fish. 

(2)  adj.  Unsettled.  Kent. 

(3)  v.  To  cuddle.  East.  To  en- 
tice, or  coax.  Suss. 

(4)  s.  Spittle.  West. 

(5)  v.  To  rear  or  bring  young 
animals  up  without  their  mother 
or  dam,  as  a foal.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  an  infant 
that  has  lost  its  mother,  whose 
treatment  is  very  little  better 
• than  that  of  the  foal.  Suff. 

Kiddon,s.  A loin  of  meat.  Devon. 
Kide,  s.  A shed  made  of  boughs 
to  keep  a calf  when  sucking. 
Kid-fox,  s.  A young  fox.  Shakesp. 
Kidge,  adj.  Brisk ; lively.  Norf. 
Kidware,  s.  Peas,  beans,  &c. 
Kent. 

Kievel,  s.  A quantity.  Yorksh. 
Kiffe,  s.  A corruption  of  kith. 
Tusser. 

Kift,  adj.  Awkward.  West. 
Ki-ish,  adj.  Dirty,  filthy,  applied 
to  children  of  two  or  three  years 
of  age  who  obey  the  calls  of  nature 
as  they  walk  or  go  about.  East. 
Kile,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)  An  ulcer,  or 
sore. 

(2)  A haycock.  North. 

Kiles,  s.  A term  in  mining  for 
small  leathers  to  fasten  chains. 
Kilk,  s.  Charlock.  Suss. 

Kill,  s.  A kiln. 

Killas,  s.  Clay  slate.  Derb. 
Kill-cloth,  s.  A sort  of  hood. 
Kill-cow,  s.  A great  boaster. 
Killicoup,  s.  A summerset.  North. 
Killimore,s.  An  earthnut.  Cornw. 
Killridge,  s.  Another  name  for 
the  plant  arsenick. 

Kilpat,  s.  Grease  clogged  in  wheel 
stocks.  Dorset. 

Kilps,  s.  Pot-hooks.  North. 
Kilson,  s.  The  keel  of  a barge. 
West. 

Kilt,  (1)  v.  To  tuck  up  clothes. 
North. 

(2)  adj.  Slender;  lean.  Yorksh . 
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King-cup,  s.  The  marsh  marigold. 

Kingeux,  s.  Crowfoot. 

King-finger,  s.  The  small  purple 
orchis.  Northampt. 

King-gutter,  s.  A main  drain. 
Devon. 

King-harry,  s.  Mentula.  Diet. 

King-harry-redcap,  s.  The  gold- 
finch. Kiny -harry -blackcap,  the 
blackcap. 

Kingo,  s.  Mentula;  a name  given 
by  the  nurses.  Urquharfs  Rab. 

King’s-bloom,  s.  An  old  napie  for 


ame  for 


the  peony.  /(ff  Kirty 

King’s-clover,  t ThemeIilot. 
KING  S-CROWN,  J 

King’s-sword,  s.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London’s  sword,  so  called  be- 
cause it  needed  not  be  carried 
downwards  except  in  the  presence 
of  royalty. 

Ktnife,  s.  A knife.  Somerset. 
Kink,  v.  (1)  To  laugh  loudly;  to 
lose  breath  in  coughing.  In  Suf- 
folk, a rope  is  said  to  kink  when 
it  does  not  run  out  even  from  its 
coils  ; the  term  is  more  commonly 
used  when  binding  a load  of  hay 
or  corn. 

(2)  To  twist,  or  entangle.  North. 

(3)  To  revive.  East. 

Kinker,  s.  An  icicle.  Dorset. 
Kink-haust,  s.  The  chincough, 

North. 

Kinklings,  s.  Periwinkles.  Dorset. 
Kinrede,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Kindred. 
Kinsing,  s.  An  operation  for  the 
cure  of  a mad  dog. 

I ask’t  physitions  what  their  counsell  was 
For  a mad  dogge  or  for  a mankind  asse? 
They  told  me,  &c 

The  dogge  was  best  cured  by  cutting  and 
kinsing.  Hall’s  Epigr.  against  Marston. 


Kilter,  v.  To  dawdle.  East. 
Kilters,  s.  Tools.  Essex. 
Kimberlin,  s.  Strangers.  Dorset. 
Kimbled,  part.  p.  Humbled. 

Northampt. 

Kime,  s.  A simpleton. 

Kimed,  adj.  Cross  tempered ; awry. 
Shropsh. 

Kim-kam.  See  Kam. 

KrnMEL,  1 Asaltingtub. 
KEMLIN,  J ° 

Kimnel,  s.  A tub.  See  Kembing. 
Kimple,  v.  To  flinch  from. 

Kimy,  adj.  Mouldy.  Line. 

Kin,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Kindred. 

(2)  v.  To  kindle  a light.  Staff. 

(3)  s.  A chap,  or  chilblain. 
North. 

Kinch,  s.  At  small  quantity.  Line. 
Kinchin.  An  old  slang  term  for 
young.  Kinchin-co,  a lad  not 
yet  instructed  in  the  arts  of  the 
mendicant  fraternity.  Kinching- 
mort,  a girl  of  a year  or  two  old, 
carried  at  the  back  of  a woman 
professing  to  be  her  mother. 
Kind,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Nature ; natural 
disposition.  To  go  out  of  kind , 
to  do  anything  contrary  to  one’s 
proper  nature.  Kindless , unna- 
tural. 

(2)  s.  Kindred. 

' (3)  adj.  Intimate.  North. 

(41  adj.  Tender;  soft.  North. 

(5)  adj.  Prosperous.  West. 

(6)  s.  A cricket.  Somerset. 

Kind  a.  Look  yonder.  Suff. 
Kinder,  adv.  Rather. 

Kind-hart,  s.  An  old  jocular  name 

for  a tooth-drawer. 

Kindle,  v.  To  bring  forth  young, 
said  of  rabbits. 

Kindly,  adj.  (1)  In  accordance 
with  nature;  natural;  native. 

(2)  Well ; in  good  health. 

Kine,  s.  (1)  A chink.  North. 

(2)  A weasel.  Suss. 

Kiner,  s.  An  infant’s  clout.  Suff 
King-by-your-leave,s.  A child’s 
game  used  in  the  16th  cent. 


Kinsman,  s.  This  term  is  applied 
specially,  in  Norfolk,  to  a cousin- 
german,  andin  Suffolktoanephew. 

Kip,  s.  The  hide  of  a young  beast. 

Kipe,  (1)  s.  An  osier-basket,  used 
for  catching  pike,  &c. 

(2)  adj.  Wrong.  Lane. 
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(3)  v.  To  be  stingy.  Line. 

(4)  s.  A grimace.  Chesh. 

(5)  v.  To  belch,  or  vomit.  North. 

(6)  s . Care ; study.  West. 
Kiplin,  s.  Parts  of  cod-fish,  cured 

separately.  East . 

Kifpe,  v.  To  keep. 

Kipper,  adj.  (1)  Lively;  gay. 

(2)  Amorous.  Lane. 
Kipper-nut,  s.  The  earth-nut. 
Kip-tree,  s.  The  roller  of  a draw- 
well. 

Kirble,  s.  The  windlass  of  a well. 
Kircher,  s.  The  midriff.  Somerset. 
Kirk,  (1)  s.  A church.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  turn  upwards. 

Kirne,  $.  A churn.  North. 
Kirsome,  1 (corrupted  from  Chry- 
kyrsin,  J som .)  Christian. 

As  I am  a true  kirsome  woman,  it  is  one 
of  the  chrystal  glasses  my  cousin  sent 
me.  B.  If.  FL,  Coxcomb,  iv,  7. 

No,  as  I am  a kyrsin  soul,  would  I were 
hang’d 

If  ever  I — B.  Jons.,  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii,  2. 

Kirtyne,  s.  A sort  of  sauce. 
Kirve,  v.  To  cut  coal  away  at  the 
bottom.  A mining  term. 

Kish,  s.  {Irish.)  A basket  in  which 
turves  are  carried. 

Kisk,  s.  (1)  The  act  or  noise  of  pigs 
in  eating  peas  or  barley,  when 
thrown  among  straw. 

(2)  A kex. 

Kiss.  To  hiss  the  Hare's  foot,  to 
come  too  late. 

You  must  kiss  the  hare's  foot,  post  fes- 
tum  venisti.  Coles'  Diet. 

The  hall  summons  this  consort  of  com- 
panions (upon  payne  to  dyne  with  Duke 
Humphfrie,  or  to  kisse  the  hare's  foot) 
to  appeare  at  the  first  call. 

Serving-man's  Comfort,  sign.  C*. 

To  kiss  the  post , and  kiss  the  pot , 
are  used  in  the  same  sense.  To 
kiss  the  master , to  hit  the  jack, 
a term  at  bowls. 

Kiss-mf.-at-the-garden-gate,  s. 

The  garden  pansy. 

Kisses,  s.  Small  sugar-plums. 


Kissing-bunch,s.  A bush  of  ever** 
greens  sometimes  substituted  for 
misletoe  at  Christmas. 
Kissing-comfits,s.  Sugar-plums 
perfumed,  to  make  the  breath 
sweet. 

Sure  your  pistol  holds 
Nothing  but  perfumes  or  kissing -comfits. 
Webster's  Dutchess  of  Malfy,  1623. 

To  make  muskedines,  called  rising ’Com- 
fits or  kissing-comfits.  Take  half  a pound 
of  refined  sugar,  being  beaten  and 
searched,  put  into  it  two  grains  of  musk, 
a grain  of  civet,  two  grains  of  amber- 
greese,  and  a thimble-full  of  white  orris 
powder ; beat  all  these  with  gum-dragon 
steeped  in  rose-water ; then  roul  it  as 
thin  as  you  can,  and  cut  it  into  little 
lozenges,  and  stow  them  in  some  warm 
oven  or  stove,  then  box  them  and  keep 
them  all  the  year. 

May's  Accomplished  Cook,  1671. 

Kissing-crust,  s.  The  imperfect 
crust  of  a loaf,  where  it  has  stuck 
to  another  in  baking. 

Kist,  (1)  v.  To  cast. 

(2)  s.  A chest. 

Kisting,  s.  A funeral.  North. 

Kit,  (1)  s.  A sort  of  fiddle. 

Sweeter  my  bellows  blowing  and  my  ham- 
mers beating  is 

To  me  than  trimmest  Mling  on  the  trickest 
kyt  y wys.  Warner's  Alb.  Engl.,  1592. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Cut. 

(3)  s.  A straw  or  rush  basket. 
East. 

(4)  s.  A box  of  tools.  North. 

(5)  s.  A vessel  of  wood;  a pail. 

(6)  s.  An  outhouse  for  cattle. 
West. 

(7)  s.  Brood  ; quantity. 

(8)  s.  A dab,  or  smear.  Cornw . 

(9)  s.  Flesh  for  dogs.  East. 

(10)  s.  A country  clown.  Line. 
Kit-cat,  s.  The  name  of  a boy's 

game,  of  some  antiquity,  and  still 
practised  in  many  localities. 
Kit-cat-cannio,  s.  A child’s  game, 
with  slate  and  pencil. 
Kit-cat-roll,  s.  A roller  in  form 
like  a double  cone  meeting  in  the 
middle.  East. 
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Kitchen,  s.  A tea-urn;  a large 
kettle.  North. 

Kitchen-ball,  s.  A woodlouse. 
North. 

Kitchiness-bread,  s.  Oat  cakes 
made  of  thin  batter.  Lane. 

Kite,  (1)  v.  To  strike.  Glouc. 

(2)  v.  To  preserve.  Somerset. 

(3)  s.  The  belly.  North. 

Kitele,  v.  To  tickle. 

Kith,  s . (J.-S.)  (1)  Knowledge. 

(2)  Acquaintance.  Kith  and  kin , 
friends  and  relations. 

Neither  father  nor  mother,  kith  nor  kin, 
shall  be  her  carver  in  a husband. 

Lyly’s  Mother  Bombie , i,  3. 

(3)  A region. 

Kithe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  make  known ; 
to  manifest. 

Kiting,  s.  A worthless  fellow. 
North. 

Kit-karl,  adj.  Careless.  Suff. 
Kit-keys,  s.  Ash-keys. 

Kitling,  s.  A kitten. 
Kit-of-the-candlestick,  s.  The 
ignis  fatuus. 

Kit-packs,  Is.  A sort  of  buskins. 

KITTIBATS,  J West. 

Kitpat,  s.  Old  clogged  grease.- 
Dorset. 

Kit-pole, s.  A shaft  of  wood  erected, 
commonly  having  an  old  wheel 
fixed  horizontally  at  the  upper 
end  for  the  convenience  of  placing 
the  flesh  or  kit  thereon. 

Kittle,  (1)  v.  To  tickle.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  kitten. 

(3)  s.  A kettle. 

Kittle-reap.  s.  Old,  young,  or  un- 
skilful hands,  unable  to  assist  in 
the  harvest  on  equal  terms  with 
first-rate  workmen,  but  who  help 
them  and  do  other  work  at  that 
busy  time  at  higher  wages  than 
usual.  Suff. 

Kittle-smock,  s.  A smock-frock. 
West. 

Kitty,  s.  (1)  A company.  West. 
(2)  The  bundle  of  straw  by  which 
mines  are  blasted.  North . 


Kitty-coot,  s.  The  water-rail. 
West  . 

Kitty-witch,  5.  (1)  A species  of 
sea-fowl.  East. 

(2)  A kind  of  small  crab. 

K’ity,  v.  To  lade  out  water.  Beds. 
Kive.  See  Keeve. 

Kivel,  s.  A double-headed  iron 
pick  used  for  forming  freestone 
in  the  Portland  quarries. 

Kiver,  s.  A shallow  tub  for  cooling 
beer.  Suss. 

Kix,  s.  (1)  A kex. 

But  he  hath  a certaine  covetous  fellow 
to  his  father,  miserly,  and  as  dry  as  a 
kix.  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

(2)  A wild  plum.  South. 
Kizened,^'.  Husky;  dry.  North. 
Knab,  v.  To  browse. 

Knabbler,  s.  A chatterer.  Suss. 
Knack,  (1)  v.  To  gnash  the  teeth; 
to  snap ; to  crack. 

(2)  s.  A child’s  plaything. 

(3i  s.  The  right  way.  Essex. 
Knacker,  s.  (1)  A farmer’s  har- 
ness-maker. East. 

(2)  A dealer  in  horse-flesh. 

(3)  An  old  worn-out  horse. 

(4)  A collier’s  horse.  Glouc. 

(5)  A husband  who  is  not  able 
to  procreate.  Suff. 

Knack-hardy,  adj.  Fool-hardy. 
Somerset. 

Knacks,  s.  The  game  of  nine-holes. 
Knad,  s.  A knife. 

Knag,  (1)  s.  A peg  for  clothes. 

(2)  v.  To  nail;  to  rivet. 

(3)  s.  A deer’s  antler. 

(4)  s.  The  rugged  summit  of  a 
hill.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  gnaw.  Line. 

(6)  s.  A knot. 

Knaggy,  adj.  Cross-tempered. 
Knang,  s.  Grumbling.  North. 
Knap,  (1)  v.  To  tap  ; to  strike. 

(2)  v To  snap.  Yorksh. 

(3)  v.  To  talk  short.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  browse,  applied  to  deer. 

(5)  v.  To  frighten  birds  from 
corn.  West. 
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To  nibble.  North. 


(6)  s.  The  top  of  a hill ; a rising 
ground. 

(7)  s.  The  bud  of  a flower.  South. 
Knape,  s.  (A.-S.)  A lad. 
Knappan,  s.  A rough  game  of 

football  played  in  South  Wales. 
Knappe,  s.  ( A.-S ) A knop. 
Knappish,  adj.  Peevish. 

Knapple,  v.  To  nibble.  North. 
Knares,  s.  The  kidneys  of  any 
animal.  Suff. 

Knarle,  s.  A dwarf.  North. 
Knarly,  adj.  Strong.  Somers. 
Knarre,  s.  A cliff.  Gawayne. 
Knarry,  adj.  Knotty. 

Knast,  s.  Snuff  of  a candle. 
Knatch,  v.  To  knock.  Line. 

Knatter,  ] 

’ yv. 

knattle,  J 
Knave,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A lad  ; a ser- 
vant. Knave-child , a boy. 

(2)  v.  To  separate  corn  from  the 
broken  straw  or  chaff.  Warw. 

s.  The  frame  containing 
* the  straw  carried  up  the 
ladder  to  the  thatcher.  East. 
Knawe,  v.  To  know. 

Kned,  pret.  t.  Kneaded. 
Knee-hapsed,  adj.  Laid  by  wind 
and  entangled,  as  corn.  South. 
Knee-holly,  s.  Butcher’s  broom. 
South. 

Knee-knapt,  adj.  Knock-kneed. 
Kneestrads,  s.  Pieces  of  leather 
worn  by  thatchers  to  protect  the 
knees.  Devon. 

Kneestrings,  s.  Garters. 

Knep,  v.  To  bite  slightly.  North. 
Knettar,  s.  A cord  for  tying  the 
mouth  of  a sack.  South. 

Knew,  s.  (A.-S.)  A knee.  pi.  Kneen. 
Knibbers,  s.  Young  deer  first  be- 
ginning to  have  horns. 
Knife-gaty.  Hospitable.  Line. 
Knifle,  v.  To  pilfer.  North. 
Knighthode,  s.  Chivalry.  Chaucer. 
Knightle,  adj.  Quick;  clever. 
North. 

Knight-of-the-bull’s-feather, 
s.  A cuckold. 


Knave, 
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Knight-of-the-post,  s.  A man 
hired  to  swear  falsely,  or  give 
false  bail ; a cheat ; a sharper. 

A knight  of  the  post,  quoth  he,  for  so  I 
am  tearmed:  a fellow  that  will  sweare 
you  any  thing  for  twelve  pence;  but 
indeede  I am  a spirite  in  nature  and 
essence  that  take  uppon  mee  this  hu- 
maine  shape,  onely  to  set  men  together 
by  the  eares,  and  send  soules  by  mil- 
lions to  hell. 

Nash’s  Pierce  Penilesse  his  Suppl 1592. 

Knip,  v.  To  pinch ; to  bite.  North. 
Knit,  (1)  v.  To  get,  as  fruit  blos- 
soms. 

(2)  adj.  Costive.  Norf. 

(3)  To  knit  up , to  reprove,  to 
finish,  to  confine. 

Knit-back,  s.  The  plant  comfrey. 
Knatch,  s.  A bundle.  Somers. 
Knits,  s.  Particles  of  lead  ore 
Knittle,  s.  A string  attached  to  a 
sack  or  bag  to  tie  it  up.  Suss. 
Knob,  s.  A round  tumour.  South. 
Knobber,  Is.  The  hart  in  its  se- 
knobler,  j cond  year. 

Knobble,  v.  To  hammer  gently. 
West. 

Knobble-tree,  s.  The  head.  Suff. 
Knobbly,  adj.  Full  of  knots. 
Knoblocks,  s.  Small  round  coals. 
Lane.  Called  knubblings  in  some 
dialects. 

Knock,  v.  To  move  briskly  about. 
East . 

Knocking,  s.  A hunting  term  for 
the  cry  of  hare-hounds. 
Knockings,  s.  Native  lead  ore. 
Derb. 

Knockledeboinard,  s.  A rough 
clown.  Palsgrave. 
Knocr-me-down,  s.  Strong  ale. 
Knock-salt,  s.  A fool.  Suff. 
Knock-stone, 5.  The  stone  on  which 
ore  is  broken,  in  mining. 

Kts: odden, par t.  p.  Kneaded.  North. 
Knodden-cake,  s.  A cake  made 
from  a batch  of  bread  by  knead- 
ing butter  or  lard  into  it.  North- 
amp  t. 
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Knogs,  s.  (1)  The  coarse  part  of 
hemp.  West. 

(2)  Ninepins.  Yorksh. 
Knokled,  adj.  Having  craggy  pro- 
jections. 

Knoll,  (1)  s.  A round  hill,  of  no 
great  elevation. 

(2)  v.  To  toll  a bell. 

(3)  s.  A turnip.  Kent. 

(4)  s.  The  wooden  ball  used  in 
the  game  of  bandy. 

Knolster,  s.  The  cimex  silvestris. 
Knop,  5.  (1)  (J.-S.)  A bud. 

(2)  A knob. 

(3)  A button. 

(4)  The  knee-cap. 

(5)  A large  tub.  Cumb. 
Knopped,  adj.  Partially  dried,  ap- 
plied to  clothes.  Line. 

Knoppit,  s.  A small  lump.  East. 
Knor,  s.  A dwarf.  North. 
Knorned,  adj.  Rugged.  Gawayne. 
Knorrish,  adj.  Full  of  knots. 
Knot,  s.  (1)  A boss,  in  archi- 
tecture ; the  key  of  a vault ; a 
finial. 

(2)  A garden  plat.  West. 

(3)  A rocky  summit.  North. 

(4)  A puzzle. 

Knotchel.  To  cry  a woman 
knotchel,  to  give  public  notice 
a man  will  not  pay  his  wife’s 
debts.  Lane. 

Knot-grass,  s.  The  polygonum 
aviculare  of  Linnaeus.  It  was 
anciently  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  stopping  animal  growth. 

Come,  come,  George,  let’s  be  merry  and 
wise,  the  child’s  a fatherless  child,  and 
say  they  should  put  him  into  a strait 
pair  of  gaskins,  ’twere  worse  than  knot- 
grass, he  would  never  grow  after  it. 

B.  8f  FI.,  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

We  want  a boy  extremely  for  this  function, 
Kept  under  for  a year  with  milk  and  knot- 
grass. B.  If  FI.,  Coxcomb,  act  ii. 

Knotlins,  s.  Chitterlins.  Somers. 
Knotte,  s.  A bird,  the  cinclus 
Bellonii  of  Ray. 

Knottel,  s.  A little  knob. 


Knottings,  s.  Light  corn.  Chesh. 
Knottled,  adj.  Stunted.  South. 
Knotty-tommy,  s.  Oatmeal  with 
boiled  milk  poured  on  it.  North. 
Knowleching,  s.  Knowledge. 
Knowledge,  v.  To  acknowledge. 
Mine  owne  deere  nimphes,  which  know- 
ledge me  your  queene. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  B.  3. 

Knowth,  v.  To  know. 

Knubble,  (1)  s.  A little  knob. 
Suff. 

(2)  v.  To  handle  awkwardly. 
East. 

(3)  v.  To  wrap  up  untidily. 
Knucher,  v.  To  giggle.  Surrey. 
Knucker,  v.  To  neigh.  South. 
Knuckle,  s.  Cuius  ? Urquharfs 

Rabelais. 

Knuckles,  s.  Bands  of  a book. 
Knur,  s.  (1)  A knot,  or  knob. 

(2)  A round  piece  of  wood 
used  in  a game  called  knur  spell. 
North. 

Knurl,  s.  A dwarf.  Nor  thumb. 
See  Knor. 

Knutte, part.  p.  Knit;  tied. 
Knyl,  s.  A knell. 

Knylle,  v.  To  toll  bells. 

Kocay,  s.  A jakes.  Pr.  P. 

Kocok,  5.  A cuckoo. 

Korke,  v. 

Tlianne  $e  moste  wasche  hit  owte  clene 
thereoif,  and  %e  moste  korke  hyt  welle, 
and  that  hit  have  korke  y-no$e:  and 
whanne  $e  have  korkyd  hyt,  ^e  moste 
wrasche  hit  clene,  and  thanne  $e  schalle 
have  a fayreblewe  withowte  favle. 

Porkington  MS. 

Koule,  s.  (1) 

And  vf  I syt  and  crope  the  koule. 

And  the  wyfe  be  in  the  waye, 

Anone  schowe  wylle  swere,  by  cokkus 
soule, 

There  is  an  haare  in  my  haye. 

Porkington  MS. 

(2) 

If  $e  have  no3te  y-noje,  take  a kowlle 
fulle,  or  ij.  or  iij.,  or  as  mony  as  $e  seme 
wolle  serve  30W.  Porkington  MS. 

Krakenel,  s.  A cake. 

Krakenel  horny s havyth  non. 

Proverb,  MS.  \bth  cent . 
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Kryve,  s.  A grave. 

Ku,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A cow. 

Kue,  s.  (1)  A small  piece  of  bread. 

(2)  The  catch-word  in  a drama, 
more  commonly  written  cue. 

Master  Kempe,  you  are  very  famous : 
but  that  is  as  well  for  works  in  print  as 
for  your  part  in  kue.  Kempe.  You  are 
still'at  Cambridge  with  size  kue. 

Ueturn  from  Parnassus,  Orig.  of  Dr. 

Kundere,  adj.  Nearer  of  kin. 
Kutter,  ,9.  A bully. 

Kyde,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Famous. 

Kye,  v.  To  cry. 

Kyimite,^'.  Half-witted.  Shropsh. 

Kyment.  Heref. 

Kyish,  adj.  Dirty.  Suff. 

Kyke,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  look  stead- 
fastly. 

Kykyr,  s.  Erectio  penis. 

“ Hie  tentigo,  Anglice  kykyr.” 

Nominate  MS. 

Kyloes,  s.  Small  Highland  cattle. 
North. 

Kynde , part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Begotten. 
Kyne,  s.  Kin. 

Kyngrike,  s.  (A.-S.)  A kingdom. 
Kynlyme,  s.  The  hearth-stock. 
Pr.  P. 

Kypte,  pret.  t.  Caught.  Hearne . 
Kyre,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  change. 
Kyrre,  s.  (A.-N.)  Quarry.  A 
hunting  term. 

Kytted,  part.  p.  Caught. 

Kyx,  s.  (1)  A kex. 

.(2)  A bung.  Pr.P. 


L 

La,  adj.  Low.  North. 

Lab,  s.  A blab.  “ Labbe  hyt  whvste, 
and  owt  yt  muste.”  Proverb , MS. 
15  th  cent. 

La-bee.  Let  be.  An  expletive. 
Labber,v.  (1)  Tobathe.  Northumb. 

(2)  To  splash  with  dirt.  North. 

(3)  To  loll  the  tongue  out;  to 
lick  up.  Somerset. 


Labece,  v.  To  whip,  beat.  Perhaps 
for  Lambece. 

Label,  s.  A tassel. 

Lable,  v.  To  babble. 

Labonetta,  s.  (Ital.)  The  name 
of  an  old  dance. 

Labras,  s.  (Span.)  Lips. 

Lace,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  tie;  to  bind. 

(2)  s.  A cross-beam. 

(3)  v.  To  streak,  as  with  laces; 
to  ornament. 

(4)  v.  To  mix  with  spirits. 
Laced  coffee  is  often  mentioned 
in  writers  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  cent.,  as  also  laced  tea. 

No,  faith : prythee,  captain,  let’s  go 
drink  a dish  of  lac’d  coffee,  and  talk  of 
the  times.  Wycherley,  Plain-dealer , 1 677. 

(5)  v.  To  beat.  To  lay  a long 
lace  on  a person's  coat , to  give 
him  a good  beating. 

Laced-mutton,  s.  A term  for  a 
prostitute. 

Cook.  0 whom  for  mutton,  or  kid  ? 

Child.  A fine  lac’d  mutton 
Or  two ; and  either  has  her  frisking  hus- 
band. B.  Jons.,  Masq.  of  Nat.  Triump. 

Lace-horse,  s.  An  implement  used 
by  lace-makers  to  support  the 
pillow  in  their  lap.  Northampt. 
Lacert,  s.  (Lat.)  A fleshy  muscle. 
Lache,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  catch; 

tfk  CP17P 

(2)  adj'.  (A.-N.)  Sluggish. 

(3)  s.  A mud-hole  or  bog.  Yorksh. 
Lachesse,  s.  (A.-N.)  Negligence. 
Lack,  (A.-S.)  (1)  s.  Blame;  a spot. 

(2)  v.  To  blame.  South.  In 
Norfolk,  to  lack  any  thing,  is  to 
have  an  indifferent  opinion  of  it. 

(3)  s.  Want.  Lack  was  formerly 
used  much  in  composition,  in 
forming  such  nouns  as  lacklinen , 
one  not  possessed  of  linen,  lack- 
lustre•,  a dull  person,  &c. 

(4)  s.  Hurt,  or  damage.  Leic. 
Lackadaisy,  (eoccl.)  Alas  ! Lacka- 
daisical, very  affected. 

Lackee,  v . To  wander  from  home. 
West. 
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Lackey,  s.  A footman. 

Lackits,  s.  Odds  and  ends ; 
Northampt. 

Lacky,  v.  To  beat  soundly.  Dev. 
Lacky-boys,  s.  Thin-soled  shoes. 
Lacture,  s.  ( Lat .)  A mixture  for 
salads. 

Lad,  s.  A thong  of  leather. 

Ladde,  part.  p.  ( A.-S .)  Led. 
Lade,  (1 ) part.  p.  Laden. 

(2) ».  To  admit  water  by  leakage. 

(3)  v.  To  fasten  with  iron  bands. 
North. 

(4)  v.  To  abuse  much. 

(5)  s.  A drain.  Norf. 
Lade-gorn,  s.  A long-handled 

pail  for  lading  water.  Verb. 
Lade  -pail,  Is.  A pail  for  lading. 

lade-scoop,  J Northampt . 
Lades,  s.  The  frame  work  on  the 
sides  of  a waggon. 
Lade-saddle,  s.  A saddle  for  a 
horse  carrying  a burthen. 
Ladeshrides,  s.  The  same  as 
Lades. 

Ladge,  v.  To  lay  eggs.  Devon. 
Ladgen,  v.  To  close  the  seams  of 
wooden  vessels  which  have 
opened  from  drought,  so  as  to 
make  them  hold  water.  Chesh. 
Ladies-and-gentlemen,  s.  The 
plant  arum  maculatum. 
Ladies’-bedstraw,  s.  The  plant 
galium. 

Ladies’-comb,s.  The  plant  scandix . 
Ladies’-cushion,  s.  Mossy  saxi- 
frage. 

Ladies’-gloves,  s.  Baccharis pul- 
monaria. 

Ladies’-hair,  s . The  capillus 

Veneris. 

Ladies’-laces,  s.  Striped  ribbon 
grass. 

Ladies’-looking-glass,  s.  The 
speculum  Veneris. 
Ladies’-mantle,  s . Alchemilla. 
Ladies’-milk,  s.  Carduus  lacteus. 
Ladies’-seal,  s.  Bryonia  nigra. 
Ladies’-thistle,  s.  The  carduus 
benedictus. 


Ladies’-traces,  s.  The  plant 
neottia. 

Ladily,  1 adj.  (A.-S.)  Very 
LAIDLY,  J Ugly. 

Lad  kin,  s.  A little  lad. 

I have  been  in  many  a parlour 
Where  sermons  have  been  plenty; 

I heard  a ladkin  pray 
Both  a night  and  a day, 

And  yet  could  scarce  tell  twenty. 

Dr.  Wilde,  the  Benefice. 

Ladle,  v.  To  dawdle.  Norf. 
Ladron,  s.  (Span.)  A thief. 
Lad’s-love,  s.  Southernwood. 
Ladun,  s.  A burthen.  South. 
Lady-bird,  s.  A prostitute. 
Lady-buddick,  s.  A kind  of  apple. 
Lady-clock,  s.  The  lady-bird. 
Yor/csh. 

Lady-longings,  s.  A name  for 
some  kind  of  vegetable. 

For  fruit  these,  fritters,  medlers,  harti- 
chokes,  and  lady -longings, 

Lyly’s  Endymion,  iii,  3. 

Lady-of-the-lake,  s.  A cant  term 
for  a prostitute. 

Lady’s-bower,  s.  The  clematis. 
Lady’s-finger,  s.  Anthyllis  legu- 
minosa. 

Lady’s-finger,  \ s.Bird’s-foottre- 
lady's-glove,  J foil.  Northampt. 
Lady’s-hole,  s.  An  old  game  at 
cards. 

Lady’s-nightcap,  s.  Canterbury 
bells. 

Lady’s-ruffles,  s.  The  name  of 
a meadow  plant.  Northampt. 
Lady’s-slipper,  s.  Helleborine, 
calceolus,  or  calceus  Marios. 
Lady’s-smock,  s.  The  cardamine; 

The  great  bindweed.  Northampt. 
Lady’s-taste,  s.  Boiled  treacle. 
See  C lag  gum. 

Laer,  s.  A barn.  Yorksh. 

Lafe,  s.  Remainder.  North . 

Laft,  pret.  t.  Left. 

Laft,  Is.  The  number  of  eggs 
lafter,  J laid  by  a fowl  before 
she  sits.  Var.  d. 
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Lag,  (1)  adj.  Late;  slow. 

(2)  s.  The  last  or  lowest  part. 

(3)  v.  To  retard. 

(4)  s.  A stand  for  a barrel ; the 
stave.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  crack  or  split  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  Var.  d. 

(6)  s.  The  name  of  a game  at 
marbles. 

Lagabag,  s.  A lazy  fellow.  Suff. 
Lage,  v.  To  wash.  An  old  cant 
term. 

Lag-behind,  s.  A remainder. 

Next,  if  French  wine  be  twenty  pound  the 
tonne, 

But  a poore  penny  in  a quart  is  wonne : 
Besides,  he  sometimes  in  the  caske  doth 
finde 

Of  lees  sixe  gallons,  for  a lagge-behinde. 
And  more,  when  in  the  celler  it  is  laid, 

The  carmen  and  wine- porters  must  he 
paid.  Taylor’s  Workes , 1630. 

Lagge,  v.  (1)  To  run. 

Away  the  glutton  lagged,  and  Mockso 
highed  to  the  doore,  expecting,  that  as 
he  was  larded,  so  hee  would  be  garded 
with  some  or  other. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

(2)  To  splash  with  dirt. 

(3)  To  lay. 

Lagged,  adj.  In  cracks,  from  heat 
or  hasty  drying.  Leic. 

Lagge r,  s.  A narrow  piece  of 
ground  ; a green  lane.  West. 
Laggings.  (1)  The  projecting  part 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stave  of  a 
cask.  North. 

. (2)  The  angle  between  the  side 

and  bottom  of  a wooden  dish. 
Northumb. 

(3)  The  pendent  part  of  the  hay 
on  a stack,  corresponding  to  the 
eaves  of  a house.  North. 

Lagh,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Law.  Laghberer , 
a ruler. 

Laghte,  pret.  t.  of  lacche.  Caught. 
Lag-last,  s.  A loiterer. 

Lagly,  adv.  Behind  all. 

Lag-tail,  s.  A loiterer. 
Lag-teeth,  s.  The  grinders.  Florio. 
Lag-wood,  s.  The  large  sticks  from 
the  head  of  an  oak.  Dorset . 


Lagwort,  s.  The  butter-bur. 
Laiche,  v.  To  catch. 

Laid,  (1)  adj.  ( Fr .)  Ugly. 

(2)  Dead;  killed.  Suff. 

(3)  Trimmed,  as  with  lace,  &c. 

(4)  Slightly  frozen.  Norf. 

(5)  part.  p.  Plotted;  contrived. 
Shakesp. 

(6)  When  a coal-pit  ceases 
working,  it  is  said  to  be  laid  in. 
Laid  in  your  dish , laid  to  your 
blame. 

Then  shall  you  heare  of  your  olde  va- 
garies, your  former  follies  shal  be  laide 
in  your  dish:  if  in  your  jollity  you 
wronged  any,  they  will  wait  for  revenge 
in  the  time  of  your  want  and  weake- 
nesse.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

Laie,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A lake. 

Laier,  s.  Dung ; soil.  East . See 
Lair. 

Laighton,  s.  A garden.  Yorksh. 
Laike,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  play. 

And  if  hym  list  for  to  laike, 

Thanne  loke  we  mowen, 

And  peeren  in  his  presence 
The  while  him  pleye  liketli. 

Piers  PL,  p.  11. 

Lain,  s.  A layer. 

Lainch,  s.  A long  stride.  North. 
Laine,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  conceal. 

(2)  s.  Concealment. 

(3)  pret.  t.  pi.  of  lave. 

Lainer,  s.  (A.-N.)  A thong,  or 

strap. 

Of  other  mennys  lethyr  men  makvt 
large  laynerys.  Proverb,  MS.  15  th  cent. 

Lair,  (1)  s.  Soil;  land;  dirt. 

(2)  s.  The  haunt  or  resting  place 
of  a beast,  wild  or  tame. 

(3)  v.  To  fall;  to  lie  down. 
Northampt. 

Latrd,  (1)  s.  A lord.  North. 

(2)  adj.  Learned.  For  Lered. 
Laire,  v.  To  wade  through  mire. 
North. 

Lairie,  s.  An  aery  of  hawks. 
Lairly,  adj.  Idle.  Cumb. 
Laistowe.  See  Lay-stall. 

Laitch,  v.  To  loiter ; to  laugh  and 
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titter.  Laitchety , idle,  care- 
less. Var.  d. 

Laite,  v.  To  search  for.  North. 
Laith,  (1)  adj.  Loathly. 

(2)  v.  To  invite.  YorJcsh. 

Lake,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S ) A fault. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  fine  linen,  of 
which  shirts  were  made. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  play. 

(4)  s.  A player,  or  actor.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  like. 

(6)  s.  An  open  part  of  the  river, 
or  the  waters  in  the  fen,  when  a 
hard  frost  sets  in,  in  a drowned 
year,  to  which  the  wild  fowl  re- 
sort for  food. 

(7)  s.  A small  rivulet.  Devon. 

(8)  v.  To  lap  up.  Lane. 

(9)  v.  To  pour  gently.  North. 

(10)  v.  To  be  costive.  North. 
Lake-wake,  s.  The  watching  of  a 

corpse.  See  Liche. 

Lakin,  s.  (1)  A colloquial  con- 
traction of  ladykin,  which  is  a 
diminutive  of  lady.  Our  lakin, 
our  lady. 

By  our  lakin,  syr,  not  by  my  will. 

Skelton's  Magnificence. 

(2)  A plaything ; a toy. 

Lakke,  (A.-S.)  (1)  v.  To  blame,  or 
reproach. 

(2)  s.  A fault. 

(3)  v.  To  catch,  or  obtain. 

(4)  v.  To  lack ; to  be  wanting. 
LAL,  s.  A spoilt  child.  East. 
Laldrum,  s.  A simpleton.  East. 
Lall,  (1)  adj.  Little.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  loiter.  Norf. 

Lallop,  v.  To  beat. 

Lallops,  s.  A slattern.  North. 
Lam,  v.  To  beat. 

lv*  To  beat  soundly. 

LAMBEAKE,  j j 

While  the  men  are  fame  to  beare  off 
with  eares,head,  and  shoulders.  Happy 
may  they  call  that  daie  whereon  they 
are  not  lambeaked  before  night. 

Discov.  of  New  World , p.  115. 

Jb’irst,  with  this  hand  wound  thus  about 
here  haire, 


And  with  this  dagger  lustilie  lambackt, 

I would,  y-faith. 

Death  of  Bob.  E.  of  Hunt.,  sign,  k 1. 

Lambast,  v.  To  beat.  OselVs  Rab. 

Lamb-hog,  s.  A lamb  before  shear- 
ing. North. 

Lambik,  s.  An  alembic. 

Lamblack,  v.  To  black  shoes. 

You  that  newly  come  from  lamblacking 
the  judges  shoes,  and  are  not  fit  to  wipe 
mine.  Wycherley,  Plain-dealer,  1677. 

Lamboys,  s.  The  drapery  which 
came  from  below  the  tasses  over 
the  thighs  in  ancient  armour. 

Lambren,  s.  pi.  Lambs. 

Lambskin,  s.  A glutinous  sub- 
stance found  in  vinegar.  Line . 

Lambskine,  s.  A blow. 

Lambskinet,  \ s.  (Fr.  Lansquenet.) 
lammel,  j The  name  of  a 
game  at  cards.  Shropsh. 

Lamb’s-leg,  s.  Nasal  dirt.  Var.  d. 

Lamb’s-quarters,s.  White  goose- 
foot. 

Lamb’s  - tongue,  s.  Rib  - grass. 
South. 

Lamb-sucklings,  s.  The  flowers 
of  bird’s-foot  clover.  North. 

Lamb’s-wool,  s.  A liquor,  com- 
posed of  ale  and  roasted  apples. 

The  pulpe  of  the  rosted  apples,  in  num- 
ber foure  or  five,  according  to  the  great- 
nesse  of  the  apples  (especially  the  pome- 
water),  mixed  in  a wine  quart  ot  faire 
water,  laboured  together  untill  it  come 
to  be  as  apples  and  ale.  which  we  call 
lambes-wooll.  Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  1460. 

A cupp  of  lambs-wool  they  dranke  unto 
him  then.  The  King  and  the  Miller,  Percy . 

Lay  a crab  in  the  fire  to  rost  for  lambswool. 

Old  Wire's  Tale,  by  G.  Peele. 

Lamb’s-wool-sky,  s.  White  orbi- 
cular masses  of  cloud.  Devon. 

Lambtoe,  s.  The  bird’s-foot  trefoil. 
Northampt. 

Lame,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Loam  ; mud. 
(2)  adv.  Often.  See  Lome. 

Lamen,  s.  An  amulet. 

Lameter,  s.  A lame  man.  North , 

Lamiger,  s.  A cripple.  West. 

Lamings,  s.  The  partings  of  coal 
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Staff.  The  fourth  parting  in  the 
body  of  the  coal  is  called  the 
lam- floor. 

Lam-lakens,  s.  Arum  maculatum. 
Lamm,  (1)  s.  A plate  of  metal. 

(2)  v.  To  catch  eels.  Suff. 
Lamming,  adj.  Huge. 

Lammock,  (1)  v.  To  slouch.  Var.d, 
(2)  s.  A large  quantity.  Norf. 
Lamp,  (1)  v.  To  shine. 

A cheerliness  did  with  her  hopes  arise 
That  lamped  cleerer  than  it  did  before. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars , viii,  64. 

(2)  s.  A cradle  of  fire  used  in 
a coal-pit  to  make  a draught  of 
air.  Staff. 

Lampass,  s.  A disorder  incident 
to  horses  and  cattle. 

Hava  de  bestias,  the  lampas,  a disease  in 
the  mouth  of  beasts,  when  such  long 
barbies  grow  in  their  mouthes,  that  they 
cannot  well  feed.  Minsk.,  Span.  Diet. 

Lampay,  v.  To  heat. 
Lamper-eel,s.  The  lamprey.  East. 
Lamploo,  s.  A boy’s  game. 
Lampors,s.  {Dutch.)  A sort  of  thin 
silk. 

Lampron,  s.  The  sea  lamprey. 
Lampsed,  part.  p.  Lamed.  West. 
Lampus,  s.  A stupid  fellow. 
Lam’s-grass,  s.  Early  grass.  West. 
Lanary,  s.  {Lat.)  A wool  ware- 
house. 

Lance,  v.  To  rouse  or  start  up  ; 
to  shoot  at. 

Lancegaye,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sort  of 
spear,  prohibited  by  the  statute 
of  7 Rich.  II. 

Lanceknight,  s.  ( Fr . lasquenet.) 

A foot-soldier. 

Lancelet,  s.  A lancet. 
Lancepesado,  1 s.  An  officer 
lanceprisado,  j under  a corpo- 
ral ; the  lowest  officer  of  foot. 
Lancer,  s.  A lancet. 

And  cut  themselves,  after  their  manner, 
with  knives  and  lancers. 

1 Kings,  xviii,  28,  old  edit. 

Land,  s.  The  ground  between  the 


furrows  in  a ploughed  field. 
North. 

Land-cress,  s.  Winter-cress. 
South. 

Land-daw,  s.  A crow.  Northampt. 

Land-drake,  s.  The  land-rail. 
Glouc. 

Landed,  adj.  Covered  with  dirt. 
Line. 

Lander,  s.  A man  who  attends  at 
the  mouth  of  a shaft  to  receive 
the  kibble,  &c. 

Landerer,  s.  One  who  washes 
clothes. 

Landern,  s.  A grate.  North. 

Landfeather,  s.  A bay  of  the  sea. 

Landleapers,  ] s.  Persons  who 
landloupers,  l fly  their  country 
londlepers,  J to  avoid  the  law. 

Whether  the  governors  of  the  common- 
wealth have  suffered  palmesters,  for- 
tune-tellers, stage-players,  sawce-boxes, 
enterluders,  puppit  players,  loyterers, 
vagabonds,  landleapers,  and  such  like 
cozening  make-shifts,  to  practise  their 
cogging  tricks  and  rogish  trades  within 
the  circuite  of  his  authoritie,  and  to  de- 
ceive the  simple  people  with  their  vile 
forgerie  and  palterie. 

Newton,  Try  all  of  a Man's  owne  Selfe,  1692. 

Land-lung,  s.  The  ash-coloured 
ground  liver-wort.  Suff. 

Landmale,  s.  A reserved  rent, 
charged  upon  a piece  of  land  by 
the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  or  a 
subsequent  mesne  owner. 

Land-mend,  v.  To  level  ground  after 
wheat  has  been  sown.  Glouc. 

Landscrap,s.  A landscape.  Shirley. 

Land-share,  s.  The  headland  in 
a field.  Devon. 

Landshut,s.  A land-flood.  Here f. 

Landskip,  s.  A landscape. 

Landstrake,  s The  iron  which 
is  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  head 
of  the  plough.  East. 

Land-whin,  s.  Rest-harrow.  East. 

Land-yards,  s.  Two  staves  or 
18  ft.  make  a land-yard,  and  160 
land-yards  an  acre.  Cormv. 

Lane,  s.  A piece  of  iron  at  the  end 
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of  the  beam  of  a plough  to  which 
the  horses  are  fastened.  Line. 
Laneing,  s.  Concealment.  North. 
"Lang,  (1)  adj.  Long.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  belong. 

Langan,  1 s . The  socket  of  a spade. 

LAN  git,  j West. 

Langar,  s.  The  lash  of  a whip. 
Lang-avized,  adj.  Long-faced. 
North. 

Langdebef,  s.  (A.~N.)  Bugloss. 
Langee,  v.  To  long  for.  Devon. 
Langele,  (1)  v.  To  bind  together. 
Pr.  P. 

(2)  s.  A blanket.  Finchale  Ch. 

(3)  v.  To  hopple  a horse.  North. 
Langet,  s.  (1)  A strap  or  thong. 

(2)  A strip  of  ground.  West. 

(3)  A chain  to  bind  horse’s  feet. 
Langholds,  s.  Spaniels  upon  the 

feet  of  horses  fastened  with  a 
horse-lock  to  keep  them  from 
leaping  wrong.  North. 

Langle,  v.  To  saunter  slowly.  East. 
Lang-loaning-cake,  s.  A cake 
made  for  schoolboys  in  the  vaca- 
tion. North. 

Langly,  adv.  (A.-S.)  A long  while. 
Langoon,  s.  A sort  of  wine. 

Why  all  the  spirit  they  have  is  infused 
with  pottage,  Icmgoone,  and  lobsters. 

Durfey,  Fool  turn’d  CriticJc. 

Langot,  s.  The  strap  of  a shoe. 
Langoure,  (1)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To 

languish. 

(2)  s.  (A.-N.)  Faintness. 
Langrel,  adj.  Lanky.  Line. 
Langrets,  s.  False  dice,  loaded  so 
as  to  come  up  quater  or  tray 
oftener  than  the  other  numbers. 
Langsome,  adj.  Tedious. 

Langtoe,  s. 

Shee  added,  withall,  the  report  of  her 
better  fortunes ; how  shee  had  a swifter 
and  more  profitable  mutation  of  her  ale 
in  former  time,  how  that  first  her  ale 
was  ale,  and  then  it  was  langtoe,  and 
then  it  was  ale  againe. 

Rowley,  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

Languish,  s.  The  state  of  languish- 
ing. Shakesp. 


Languager,  s.  A linguist. 
Languishing,  adj.  Coquettish 
Langwort,  s.  White  hellebore. 
Lanier,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A thong. 
Lank,  s.  The  groin.  Devon. 
Lanky,  adj.  Very  tall.  Var.  d. 
Lanner,  Is.  (A.-N.)  A species 
lannard,  j of  hawk.  The  lannier 
is  the  male,  and  the  lanneret  the 
female. 

Lannock,  s.  A slip  of  land.  Wilts. 
Lansele,  s.  (A.-N.)  Nibwort. 
Lansket,  s. 

I peep’d  in 
At  a loose  lansket. 

B.  S'  PI-,  Tamer  Tamed,  ii,  6. 

Lant,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Urine. 

(2)  v.  To  beggar.  Yorksh. 
Lanier,  1 Three-card  loo. 

LANTERLOO,  J 

Lantered,  part.  p.  Hazarded. 
Northumb. 

Lantern,  s.  A lectern,  or  reading 
desk. 

Lantern-ftsh,  s.  The  smooth  sole. 
Cornw. 

Lantern-puff,  s.  A hurry.  Warw. 
Lantern-staff,  s.  A logger  tied 
to  a horse’s  foot.  Bea If. 
Lantern-swash,  s.  Consterna- 
tion. 

Lanthorn-jawed,  adj.  Thin- 
faced. 

Lantify,  v.  To  moisten  with  lant  ? 

A goodly  peece  of  puff  pac’t  [paste], 
A little  lantified,  to  hold  the  gilding. 

J.  Wilson’s  Inconst.  Lady,  Act  ii,  Sc.  2. 

Lantorn,  adv.  (Fr.  lointain.)  At 
a distance.  North. 

Lantree,  s.  The  bar  of  a plough 
or  harrow,  to  which  the  traces 
are  attached.  Here/. 

Lanyel,  s.  A horse-hopple.  Yorksh. 
Lap,  (1)  v.  To  wrap  up. 

(2)  s.  A covering. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  skirt  or  lappet 
of  a garment. 

(4 ) pret.t.  Leaped.  North. 

(5)  s.  Some  part  of  the  interior 
of  a ship. 
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(6)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  por- 
ridge. 

Here’s  panimm,  and  lap,  and  good  poplars 
of  yarrum.  Jovial  Crew,  0.  P1.5  x,  367. 

(7)  s.  Small  beer.  Norf. 

(8)  v.  To  flog.  Somerset. 
Lapard,  s.  Pudendum  f.  Devon . 
Lapassarella,  s.  An  old  dance. 
Lap-bander,  s.  A close  bond. 

North . 

Lap-cloth,  s.  An  apron. 

Lape,  (1)  v.  To  paddle  in  the  mud  ; 
to  go  slovenly.  North. 

(2)  s.  A large  skip  used  in  a 
farm  yard  for  carrying  chaff,  &c. 
Norf.  - 

(3)  v.  To  lap. 

Lapise,  v.  To  open  in  the  string. 
Said  of  hounds. 

Laplove,  s.  The  corn  convolvolus. 
North. 

Lappior,  s.  A dancer.  Cornw. 
Lapse.  Left  in  the  lapse , deserted, 
hindered. 

Lap-stone,  s.  The  stone  on  which 
a shoemaker  beats  his  leather. 
Laquear,  s.  ( Lat .)  A ceiling. 
Lara,  s.  A round  piece  of  wood 
turned  by  the  turners.  Devon. 
Lard,  v.  ( Fr .)  To  baste  meat. 

North. 

Lardarie,  | s ^Lat^  A larder 
LARDERY,  J 

Larder,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Noise  ; railing. 
Lare,  s.  ( A.-S .)  (1)  Learning; 

doctrine.  Lare-father , a school- 
master, a teacher. 

(2)  {A.-S.)  A rate  or  tax. 

(3)  A bog.  North. 

Lareabell,  s.  The  sun-flower. 

Line. 

Large.  (1)  Large  and  long,  cha- 
racters in  old  music.  One  large 
contained  two  longs ; one  long 
two  breves. 

(2)  {A.-N.)  Spacious ; liberal. 
Largely , fully.  Largeness , libe- 
rality. 

Largess,  s.  (1)  A bounty. 


(2)  A gift  to  reapers  in  harvest 
time.  Essex. 

Lariot,  s.  The  witwal.  Florio. 
Lark,  s.  A mad  prank. 
Lark-heel,  (1)  adj.  Long-beeled. 
Line.  Thin-ankled.  Northampt. 
(2)  s.  Larkspur. 

Larks-leers,  s.  Arable  land  not 
in  use ; poor  land.  Far.  d. 
Larmy,  adj.  Sorrowful.  Somerset. 
Larone,  s.  {A.-N.)  A thief. 
Larrick,  adj.  Careless.  YorJcsh. 
Larrup,  v.  To  beat.  Far.  d. 
Larry,  s.  A scolding.  West. 

Lart,  (1 ) s.  A wooden  floor. 
Lartin-nails,  nails  used  for  floor 
laths.  Somers. 

(2)  part.  p.  Taught.  YorJcsh. 
Lary,  adj.  Empty.  Far.  d. 

Las,  s.  {A.-N.)  A lace ; a snare. 
Las-chargeable!  Be  quiet!  West. 
Lase,  adj.  Less. 

Lash,  {l)  adj.  Extravagant.  Lash- 
ing, lavish.  The  latter  word  is 
still  used  in  the  North  to  signify 
a great  quantity. 

(2)  adj.  Slack;  dull. 

(3)  s.  A cord. 

(4)  v.  To  beat.  North. 

(5)  adj.  Soft ; insipid.  East. 

(6)  v.  To  comb  the  hair.  Lash - 
comb,  a wide-toothed  comb. 

(7)  v.  To  rush. 

(8)  s.  Young  grass,  especially  in 
a wet  season. 

Lash-egg,  s.  A soft-shelled  egg. 
Suff. 

Lasher,  s.  A wear.  Far.  d. 
Lash-horse,  s.  The  second  horse 
in  a team. 

Lashigillavery,  s.  Superfluity. 

North. 

Lask,  ] 

lash,  >$.  Diarrhoea. 
lax,  j 

Laske,  v.  To  shorten  ; to  cut  short. 
Lasket,  s.  A lacet. 

Lass,  adj.  Lazy.  Wight. 

Lasse,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  decrease ; to 
lessen. 
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Lass-lorn,  adj.  Deserted  by  his 
lass. 

Last,  (1)  s.  A measure. 

(2)  s.  A court  in  the  Kentish 
marshes  for  levying  rates  to  pre- 
serve the  marshes 

(3)  v.  To  extend.  North 

(4)  s.  The  groin.  Sufi. 
Lastauriate,  v.  Futuere.  Urqiih. 

Rab. 

Lastage,  s.  Ballast. 

Lastenest,  adj.  Most  lasting. 
Laster,  s.  The  coming-in  of  the 
tide. 

Lastrel,  s.  A species  of  hawk. 
Lasts,  s.  The  perinaeum.  Stiff. 
Lasty,  adj.  Lasting.  North. 

Lat,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A lath. 

(2)  v.  To  hinder.  See  Let.  Lat- 
and , letting. 

(3)  adj.  Slow ; tedious.  West. 

(4)  s.  Fashion,  or  manner. 

(5)  adj.  Wet  ; unseasonable. 
North. 

(6)  pres.  t.  of  lead. 

Lat-brod,  s.  A lat^-nail. 

Latch,  (1)  v.  (A.-Si  Iceccan.)  To 

catch. 

(2)  v.  To  invite ; to  entreat. 

(3)  v.  To  support ; to  hold. 

(4)  v.  To  tarry,  or  loiter. 

(5)  s.  A cross-bow. 

(6)  v.  To  light,  or  fall.  Var . d. 

(7)  v.  To  measure  a mine  for  the 
ascertaining  how  much  of  it  has 
been  used.  North. 

(8)  s.  Fancy ; wish.  Somers. 
Latch-pan,  s.  The  dripping-pan. 

East. 

Late,  (l)  s.  Countenance;  be- 
haviour. 

(2)  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  evil,  or  injury. 

(3)  v.  To  belate.  ShaJcesp. 
Late-math,  s.  The  latter  math. 
Latere,  v.  To  delay. 

LatesomEjCc?;.  (l)Loathful.Zatfe/y, 

loathly. 

(2)  Late ; backward. 

(3)  Tiresome ; tedious. 

Lath,  (1)  v.  To  set  down.  Line. 


(2)  part.  p.  Bent  down. 

Lathe,  (1)  s.  A division  of  a 
county,  containing  three  or  more 
hundreds. 

(2)  adj.  Hateful. 

(3)  s.  Injury  ; harm. 

(4)  s.  A barn,  or  granary.  Var.  d. 

(5)  s.  A weed.  Sotners. 

(6)  v.  To  invite.  Chesh.  loath- 
ing, an  invitation. 

(7)  s.  Rest;  ease.  North. 
Lather,  (1)  s.  A ladder. 

(2)  s.  Part  of  a mill. 

(3)  adv.  Rather.  West. 

Lathy,  adj.  (1)  Thin  as  a lath. 

(2)  Strong.  Here f. 

Latin,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A language  in 
general. 

(f-w  An  inter- 

LATIMER,  J Preter‘ 

Latitat,  s.  A noise  ; a scolding. 
West. 

Lattage,  s.  Impediment.  West. 
Latten,  s.  ( A.-N . laiton.)  (1)  A 
mixed  metal,  resembling  brass. 
The  hau’boy  not,  as  now,  with  latten  bound, 
And  rival  with  the  trumpet  for  his  sound. 

Ben  Jons.,  Transl.  of  Hor. 

(2)  The  word  is  now  used  in 
some  localities  for  plate  tin. 
Latter,  v.  To  idle  about.  North. 
Lattice,  s,  (1)  An  old  name  for 
an  ale-house  or  inn,  which  had 
generally  a lattice  window. 

(2)  Plate  tin.  Cornw. 

Latting,  adj.  Backward;  late. 
West. 

Lav,  s.  (A.-S.)  A flame. 
Lauchaids,  s.  Terraces  on  the 
sides  of  hills.  Devon. 

Laudation,  s.  (Lat.)  Praise. 
Laude,  s.  Praise. 
Laugh-and-lie-down,  s.  An  old 
game  at  cards,  still  used  in  some 
parts. 

Laughe,  part.  p.  Taken. 

Laught,  (1)  pret.  t.  and  part.  p.  of 
lacche.  Caught ; took. 

(2 ) s.  A loft.  Dev. 
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Lauk,  v.  (1)  To  beat.  North. 

(2)  To  weed. 

Laum,  v.  To  swoon.  Somers. 
Launce,  s.  The  sand-eel.  West. 
Launceley,  s.  ( A.-N '.)  Ribwort. 
Launch,  ( 1)  v.  To  plant  in  trenches 
like  celery.  West. 

(2)  v.  To  groan.  Wore. 

(3)  s.  A trap  for  eels,  &c. 
Launche,  v.  (1)  To  stride;  to 

skip. 

(2)  To  throw. 

Launde,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A plain;  an 
open  place  in  a wood  ; a park,  or 
lawn. 

Launder,  (1)  s.  ( Fr . lavandier.) 
A washer. 

(2)  v.  To  wash. 

Oft5  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine. 

Shakesp.,  Lover’s  Complaint. 

(3)  s.  A gutter,  or  channel  for 
water. 

Launge,  v.  To  lounge. 

Laup,  v.  To  leap.  Yorksh. 

L aureat,  ( Lat .)  Crowned  with 

laurel. 

Laureole,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  spurge- 
laurel. 

Laurer,  s.  (A.-N.)  Laurel. 

Laus,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Loose. 
Lavandre,  s.  (A.-N.)  A laundress. 
Lavant,  \ s.  A land-spring  on  the 
levant,  J downs.  Sussex. 
Lavast,  s.  Uninclosed  stubble. 
Kent. 

Lavatry,  s.  {Lat.)  A washing- 
place. 

Lave,  (1)  v.  To  lade  or  draw  water. 

(2)  v.  To  pour  out. 

(3)  v.  To  wash. 

(4)  v.  To  flap  down. 

(5)  v.  To  gutter,  as  a candle. 
Wilts. 

(6)  s.  The  remainder.  North. 
Lave-eared,  adj.  Long,  or  flap- 

eared. 

L lave-ear’d  asse  with  gold  may  trapped  be. 

Hall’s  Satires , ii,  2,  p.  29. 


His  ears  hang  laving  like  a new-lugg’d 
swine.  Ib.,  iv,  1,  p.  55. 

Laveer,  v.  (Fr.  louvier.)  To  work 
a ship  against  the  wind. 

How  easie  ’tis  when  destiny  proves  kind, 
With  full  spread  sails,  to  run  before  the 
wind. 

But  those  that  ’gainst  stiff  gales  laveer 
ing  go, 

Must  be  at  once  resolv’d  and  skilful  too. 

Dry  den’s  Astrcea  Redux,  1688. 

Lavel,  s.  The  flap  over  the  top  of 
the  windpipe. 

Lavender.  To  lay  in  lavender , to 
pawn.  An  old  popular  phrase. 
Lavendry,  s.  (A.-N.)  Washing. 
Laver,  Is.  (A.  N.)  A trough 
lavour,  J or  basin  to  wash  in. 
Laver,  (1)  s.  A preparation  of  a 
kind  of  sea-weed  for  food. 

(2)  s.  The  remainder.  North. 

(3)  adj.  Hanging,  applied  to  the 
lip. 

Let  his  laver  lip 

Speak  in  reproach  of  nature’s  workman- 
ship. Marston,  Sat.  v,  p.  159. 

Laverd,  s.  (A.-S.)  Lord. 
Laverock,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  lark. 
Lavish,  adj.  Rank,  applied  to 
herbage.  West. 

Lavolta,  s.  (Ital.)  A sort  of  waltz, 
formerly  much  in  fashion,  in 
which  the  gentleman  turned  the 
lady  round  several  times,  and 
then  assisted  her  in  making  a 
high  jump. 

Lavour.  See  Laver. 

Lavy,  adj.  Lavish.  North. 

Law,  (1)  adj.  Low.  North. 

(2)  s.  Young  plants,  as  white- 
thorn, crab,  briar,  &c. ; also  called 
Layer.  Norf. 

Lawe,  (1)  v.  To  cut  out  the  balls 
of  the  fore  feet  of  dogs. 

(2)  v.  To  laugh. 

(3)  adj.  Rough  ; brutal.  West. 

(4)  v.  To  go  to  law.  Line. 
Lawed.  See  Lewed. 

Lawghe,  adj.  Low. 

Lawless,  adj.  Not  subject  to  or 

recognised  by  law.  At  Exeter 
the  29th  of  May  was  called  law - 
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less  day,  and  was  passed  in  a 
turbulent  manner  under  the  im- 
pression that  such  conduct  was 
not  punishable  on  that  day. 
Formerly,  on  the  election  of  the 
new  bailiff  at  Kidderminster,  the 
hour  immediately  following  was 
spent  in  the  same  manner,  and 
was  termed  lawless  hour.  A 
lawless-man  was  an  old  term  for 
an  outlaw. 

Lawnder,  s.  The  sliding  iron  in 
the  fore  part  of  a plough. 
Lawngelle,  s.  A blanket.  Pr.  P. 
Lawrien,  s.  A sort  of  oil,  used 
to  anoint  the  ears  of  deaf  people. 
Lawson-eve,  s.  Low  Sunday  Eve. 
Lawter,  s.  The  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  a fowl  before  incubation. 
Lawse,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  laugh. 

Lax,  s.  (1)  An  old  name  for  the 
salmon. 

(2)  A part.  Somerset. 

Lay,  (1)  adj.  Unlearned. 

(2)  s.  Law  ; religious  faith. 

(3)  s.  Butter-milk. 

(4)  s.  A low,  or  flame.  North. 

(5)  s.  A wager. 

(6) #.  To  re-steel  the  edgeofatool. 

(7)  v.  To  deliver  a woman. 

(8)  v.  To  beat.  Somerset. 

(9)  s.  Profit,  or  price ; a job. 
One  person  informs  another  he 
has  sold  his  horse,  when  he  is 
commonly  ask’d,  “ What  sort  of 
a lav  did  you  make  of  him  ?” 
Norf. 

(10)  s.  A bank.  West. 

(11) s.  Summer  pasturage. North. 

(12)  s.  A very  large  pond.  Norf. 

(13)  v.  To  intend;  to  provide; 
to  contrive  ; to  study.  East. 

(14)  s.  A poor-rate.  Line. 

(15)  To  lay  on  load,  to  strike 
violently  and  repeatedly. 

The  greater  strokes,  the  fiercer  was  the 
monster’s  awlesse  fight : 

So  that  the  Greekes  and  Troyans  all  mis- 
doubt their  dreadlesse  knight : 

Still  Hercules  did  lay  on  load. 

Warner’s  Alb.  Eng. 


To  lay  down,  to  sow  with  grass. 
To  lay  an  ear,  to  listen.  To  lay 
to  one’s  hand,  to  help.  To  lay 
in  one’s  dish,  or  to  lay  in  one’s • 
light,  to  object  a thing  to  a person. 

Last  night  you  lay  it,  madam,  in  our  dish. 
How  that  a maid  of  ours  (whom  we  must 
check) 

Had  broke  your  bitches  leg. 

Sir  John  Harr.,  Epigr.,  i,  27. 
What  tho’  fearce  Pharao  wrought  myschef 
in  thy  syght. 

He  was  a pagan,  lay  not  that  in  our  lyght. 

God’s  Promises,  0.  PL,  i,  27- 

Lay-band,  s.  A small  roller.  West. 
Layen,  s.  A layer.  South. 

Layer,  s.  (1)  A field  of  clover  or 
grass. 

(2)  Young  whitethorn.  East . 

(3)  A slice  from  the  breast  of 
a fowl.  Craven. 

(4)  Cows’  ordure.  North. 

L ayerly,  adv.  Idle ; rascally.  North. 
Layers,  s.  Pieces  of  wood  used  in 
splashing  a hedge.  West. 
Layery,  adj.  Earthly.  See  Lair. 

Por  it  es  heghe,  and  alle  that  it  duellis 
in  it  lyftes  abowne  layery  lustes  and 
vile  covaytes.  MS.  Lincoln,  15 th  cent. 

Layes,  s.  Loose  women;  from  Lais, 
the  Grecian  courtesan. 

But  how  may  men  the  sight  of  beautie 
shun 

In  England,  at  this  present  dismall  day? 
All  void  of  veiles,  like  Layes,  where  ladies 
run, 

And  rome  about  at  every  feast  and  play. 
They  wandring  walke  in  every  street  and 
way.  Mirr.  Mag. 

Layesian,  s.  A prostitute. 

And  till  by  inquiry  I sawr  it  came  from 
greedy  novelty,  I thought  them  Laye- 
sians ; but  it  seem’d  I erred. 

Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 
Lay-fee,  s.  The  laity. 

Layser,  s.  Leisure. 

Lay-stall,  s.  A dunghill.  See 
Lestal. 

Layte,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Lightning. 
Laythe,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Loathsome. 

Laythely,  loathly. 

Layvere,  s.  The  rest  of  a spear. 
Lazar,  s.  A leper. 
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Lazarous-clapper,  s.  A door- 
knocker. Hollyband , 1593. 
Lazarus,  s.  A chine  of  pork.  West . 
Laze,  v.  To  be  lazy. 

Lazy,  adj.  Wicked.  North . 
Lazy-back,  s.  An  iron  rest  placed 
over  the  fire  to  support  a frying- 
pan,  &c.  Northampt. 

Lase,  v.  To  laugh, 

Le,  s.  A lie,  or  falsehood. 

Lea,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A field,  or  mea- 
dow, applied  generally  to  grass- 
land. 

(2)  A scythe.  Yorksh. 

(3)  The  seventh  part  of  a hank 
of  worsted.  North . 

Lea,  or  La-a , s.  A quantity  of  yarn, 
containing  eighty  yards. 

Le-ach,  s.  Hard  work.  North. 
Leach,  (1)  s.  The  leather  thong 
attached  to  the  jesses  of  the 
hawk. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  jelly. 

To  make  leach.  Make  your  jelly  for 
your  leach  with  calves-feet,  as  you  do 
your  ordinary  jelly,  but  a little  stiffer, 
and  when  it  is  cold  take  off  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  with 
some  cinamon  and  sugar,  then  take 
your  turnsels,  being  well  steept  in  sack, 
and  crush  it  and  so  strain  it  in  your 
leach,  and  let  it  boil  to  such  a thick- 
ness, that  when  it  is  cold  you  may 
slice  it. 

A True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  1676. 

(3)  s.  A common  way.  Devon. 

(4)  s.  A large  pool.  Lane. 

(5)  v.  To  cut. 

Leachman,  s.  A surgeon. 
Leach-trough,  s.  “ At  the  salt 

works  in  Staffordshire,  they  take 
the  corned  salt  from  the  rest  of 
the  brine  with  a loot  or  lute,  and 
put  it  into  barrows,  the  which 
being  set  in  the  leach-troughs, 
the  salt  drains  itself  dry,  which 
draining  they  call  leach-brine, 
and  preserved  to  be  boiled  again 
as  the  best  and  strongest  brine.” 
Kennett. 

Lead,  (1)  v.  To  cart  corn. 

(2)  v.  To  happen.  Devon . 


(3)  s . A vat.  North. 

Leadden,  s.  A great  din.  North . 
Leader,  s.  (1)  A tendon. 

( 2)  A branch  of  a vein  of  ore  in 
a mine.  North. 

Leaders,  s.  The  regular  players 
at  an  ordinary,  those  who  sat 
down  to  play  at  the  first.  Dek- 
kers  Lanthorne  and  Candle 
Light,  1620. 

Leads,  s.  Battlements. 

Leaf,  s.  (1)  The  fat  round  the 
kidneys  of  a pig. 

(2)  The  flap  of  a table,  or  side 
of  a folding  door. 

Leaguer,  s.  A camp. 

Leak,  ( 1)  v.  Mingere.  An  old 
word. 

(2)  s.  A gutter.  Durham. 

Leam,  (1)5.  A collar  for  hounds. 
Leam-hound  was  an  old  term 
applied  to  some  sort  of  dog. 

(2)  v.  To  teach.  North. 

Leame,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  flash,  or 
shine. 

And  when  she  spake  her  eyes  did  leame  as 
fire.  Mirr.for  Mag. 

(2)  s.  A gleam,  or  flash. 

When  fierie  flakes,  and  liglitnyng  leames, 
Gan  flash  from  out  the  skies. 

Kendall's  Poems,  1577. 

Lean-to,  s.  A penthouse.  Last. 
Leap,  (1)5.  (A.-S.)  Awheel  to  catch 
fish.  Lane. 

(2)  5.  Half  a bushel.  Sussex. 

(3)  v.  Futuere.  The  Citye  Match, 
1639. 

Leapers,  5.  Grey  peas.  West. 
Leap-frog,  5.  A well-known  game. 
Leaping-block,  1 5.  A horse- 
leaping-stock,  J block.  Glouc. 
Leaping,  5.  A leap.  Florio. 

Lear,  (1)  v.  To  learn.  North.  See 
Lere. 

(2)  adj.  Empty ; hollow.  Var.  d. 

(3)  5.  Pasture  for  sheep.  Chesh. 

(4)  v.  To  scowl.  Essex. 
Lear-guills,  5.  Very  small  quills. 

Somerset . 
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Lea- sand,  s.  The  whetting-stone 
for  a scythe.  North . 

Lease,  (1)  s.  A pasture;  a com- 
mon. Var.  d.  A piece  of  ground 
of  two  or  three  acres.  Essex. 

(2)  s.  A corbel  stone.  Glouc. 

(3)  v.  To  glean.  Far.d. 

Leash,  (1)  s.  A thong  or  string  by 

which  a dog  was  led. 

(2)  v.  To  unite  by  a leash. 

And  at  his  heels 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine, 
sword,  and  fire, 

Crouch  for  employment.  Skakesp.,  Hen.  V. 


(3)  v.  To  lash. 

(4)  A leash  of  dogs,  or  of  par- 
tridges, was  three  attached  to- 
gether. 

Leasing,  (1)  part.  a.  Lying. 

(2)  s.  An  armful  of  corn. 
Leasow,  s.  A pasture-ground. 

At  least. 

LEASTWISE,  J 

Leasty,  adj.  Dull;  wet.  East. 
Least,  (1)  s.  An  artificial  water- 
course. Devon. 

(2)  v.  To  leak ; to  pour.  Dorset. 
Leath,  (1)  adj.  Soft;  supple.  Derb. 

(2)  s.  Ease,  or  rest.  North. 

(3)  s.  Intermission.  North. 
Leather,  s.  Skin  not  tanned.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  beat. 

Leather-coat,  s.  The  golden  rus- 
seting. 

Leatherhead,  s.  A blockhead. 
North. 

Leather-hungry,  s.  Inferior 
cheese.  North. 

Leathering,  adj.  Huge.  Warw. 
Leathern-bird,  s.  A bat.  Somers. 
Leather-stowe,  s.  A joint  of  beef 
at  the  flank,  near  the  ribs.  Leic. 
Leather-te-patch,  s.  A sort  of 
step  in  dancing.  Cumb. 
Leathe-wake,  adj.  Flexible ; pli- 
able. YorJesh. 


Leaute,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Loyalty. 

Lea vance,  s.  Dough  set  for  fer- 
mentation. Glouc. 
Leave-looker,  s.  The  inspector 


of  weights  and  measures  in  a 
market. 

Leaven-kit,  s.  A vessel  for  pre- 
paring the  batter  of  oat-cakes. 
Yorhsh. 

Leavenor,  s.  A luncheon.  Kent. 
Leaves,  s.  Folding  doors  or  shut- 
ters. 

Window  levys  of  tymber  be  made  of 
bourdis  joyned  together  with  keys  of 
tree  let.  into  them.  I have  many  prety 
wyndowes  sliette  with  levys  goynge  up 
and  downe.  Hormanni  Vulgaria. 

Lea-water,  s.  Clear  water.  Leic. 
Leaze,  v.  To  clean  wool.  West. 
Leazings,  s.  Lies. 

Truths  tale  is  simple : but  each  simple  tale 
Is  not  still  true;  for  Mendax  simply  speakes. 
And  yet  he  makes  new  lyes  and  leazings 
stale.  Davies,  Scourge  of  Lolly,  1611. 

Lebard,  s.  A leopard. 

Leche,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A physician 

(2)  v.  To  heal.  Lechecraft , the 
art  of  healing. 

(3)  v.  To  cut  in  slices.  Hence 

such  terms  in  old  cookery  as 
Lechelardys , Lechefryes,  Leche - 
Lumbarde.  Leches , cakes  or 

pieces. 

(4)  v.  To  adhere.  Line. 

(5)  s.  A deep  rut.  YorJesh. 
Lechour,  s.  ( A.-N .)  One  who  lives 

gluttonously  or  luxuriously  ; one 
of  the  class  of  persons  called 
otherwise  ribalds  or  harlots. 
Leck,  v.  To  pour  out.  Leching- 
time,  rainy  weather.  Norf. 
Lecker-cost,  s.  Good  cheer. 
Lecks,  s.  Droppings.  Yorhsh. 
Lecter,  s.  ( Lat .)  A reader. 
Lectorn,  s.  {Lat.)  A reading-desk. 
Ledden,  \s.  { A.-S . leden.)  Lan- 
ledene,  j guage. 

A wondrous  bird  among  the  rest  there 
flew. 

That  in  plain  speech  sung  love-lays  loud 
and  shrill: 

Her  leden  was  like  human  language  true. 

Fair/.,  Tasso,  xvi,  13. 

The  ledden  of  the  birds  most  perfectly  she 
knew.  Drayton,  Polyolb.,x ii,  p.  905. 
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Through  which  she  understode  well  every 
thing 

That  any  foule  may  in  his  leden  faine 
And  couthe  he  answer  in  his  leden  again. 

Cant.  Tales,  10749. 

Ledder,  s.  A ladder. 

Lede,  “) 

leode,  Is.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  People; 
lude,  | moveable  property  ; land. 
LITHE,  J 

Thei  byen  londs  and  ledes 
Ne  may  ther  nowt  astonde. 

Wat  sliul  pore  men  be  i-pild 
Wil  such  be  in  londe 

Fulfele? 

Toem  on  tymes  of  Ed.  II. 

No  asked  he  lond  or  lithe , 

Bot  that  maiden  bright. 

Sir  Tristrem,  xlviii. 

Thys'tydynges  had  bothe  grete  and  smalle, 
For  fayrer  fruyt  was  nevyr  in  lede, 
Thorow  hys  my3t  that  boglit  us  alle, 

Very  God  in  forme  of  brede. 

Camlr.  MS.,  15tli  cent. 

(2)  A man. 

Leder.  See  Lither. 

Ledge,  (1)  v.  To  lay  hands  on  ; to 
beat.  Somerset. 

(2)  v.  To  lay  eggs.  North. 

(3)  s.  The  bars  of  a gate.  Line. 
Ledged,  1 s.  The  tool  used  by 

leged,  > thatchers  for  driving  or 
legget  J cleaning  reed.  Norf. 
Ledging,  adj.  Positive.  Leic. 
Ledron,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A leper;  a 

wretch. 

Led-will,  adj.  Led  away  by  false 
lights.  East. 

Lee,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  Joy;  pleasure. 

(2)  The  side  opposite  to  the 
wind ; shelter. 

(3)  Urine. 

(4)  Lye  of  ashes. 

(5)  A lie.  North. 

Leech,  s.  (1)  A vessel  bored  with 
holes  at  the  bottom  for  making 
lye.  East. 

(2)  The  cuticle  of  mutton  or  beef 
which  remains  on  the  back  and 
loins  after  it  has  been  skinned. 
Northampt. 

Leed-bowls,  s.  Milk-leads.  Yorks . 
Leef,  odv.  Willingly.  See  Lefe. 


Leefange,  s.  A sort  of  cordage. 
Leefekies.  s.  An  article  of  dress. 
Besides  all  this,  their  shadows,  their 
spots,  their  lawnes,  their  leefekies,  their 
ruffes,  their  rings,  shew  them  rather 
cardinals’  curtisans  than  modest  ma- 
trons. Ewph.  to  Thilautus,  N 1,  b. 

Leefekin,  s.  A term  of  endear« 
ment.  See  Lefe . 

Leefest,  adj.  Dearest. 

Leeftail,  s.  Quick  sale.  Cumh. 
Le-egg,  v.  To  waddle.  Somerset. 
Leelly,  1 adv.  Loyally  ; faith- 
lelly,  J fully. 

Leem,v.  ( A.-S .)  To  shell  or  drop  out 
of  the  husk.  Leemers,  ripe  nuts. 
Leemer,  adj.  Anxious ; miserly. 
North. 

Leener,  s.  One  who  lends.  See 
Lene. 

eeny,  adj.  Alert ; active. 
eer,  (1)  s.  Complexion;  colour. 

(2)  s.  The  cheek. 

(3)  adj.  Empty. 

But  at  the  first  encounter  downe  he  lay, 
The  horse  runs  leere  away  without  the  man. 

Earring  t.,  Ariosto,  xxxv,  64. 

(4)  s.  The  flank  or  loin.  Somers • 

(5)  s.  Leather.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  sneak  away.  North. 
Leere,  s.  Tape.  Kent. 

Leering, part.  a.  Sneaking.  North- 
ampt. 

Leerspoole,  s.  A reed. 

Lees,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A leash  for  dogs. 
Leese,  v.  To  lose. 

Therefore  that  credit  He  not  leese, 
How  ever  Club  and  Spade  agrees, 

In  colour  blacke,  and  I all  red. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

Leesh,  adj.  Active  Northumb. 
Leet,  (1)  s.  A meeting  of  cross- 
roads. South. 

(2)  v.  To  happen.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  feign.  YorJcsh. 
Leeven,  pres.  t.  pi.  They  believe. 
Lef,  s.  (1)  A dear  one;  a love. 

(2)  A leaf. 

Lefe,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Agreeable; 
pleasing : dear. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  believe. 
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(3)  v.  To  leave. 

Lefmon,  s.  A lemman,  or  lover. 

Lef-silver,  s.  A composition  paid 
in  money  by  the  tenants  in  the 
wealds  of  Kent  to  their  lord  for 
leave  to  plough  and  sow  in  time 
of  pannage.  Kennett. 

Lefsome,  adj.  Lovely. 

Left,  (1)  pret.  t.  Remained. 

(2)  Over  the  left  shoulder , con- 
trariwise. 


What  benefit  a Popish  successor  can 
reap  from  lives  and  fortunes  spent  in 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  he 
may  put  in  his  eye : and  what  the  Pro- 
testant religion  gets  by  lives  and  for- 
tunes spent  in  the  service  of  a Popish 
successor,  will  be  over  the  left  shoulder. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  1682. 


Leful,  adj.  Lawful.^ 

Leg,  (1)  v.  To  walk  nimbly. 

(2)  To  maJce  a leg , to  make  a 


ceremonious  bow. 


Keeps  us  from  fights, 
Makes  us  not  laugh  when  we  make  legs  to 
knights. 

Beaumont’s  Lett,  to  Jonson,  B.  <fFl.,'X.,  365. 

Or  making  low  legs  to  a nobleman, 

Or  looking  downward  with  your  eye  lids 
close.  Edward  II,  0.  PL,  ii,  342. 

To  give  leg  bail,  to  fly  from 
justice.  To  put  the  best  leg  fore- 
most, to  act  energetically.  He 
has  broken  his  leg,  he  has  had  a 
child  sworn  to  him. 

(3)  s.  The  last  player  or  comer. 

• Sussex. 

(4)  s.  A long  narrow  meadow, 
usually  on  the  side  of  a brook. 

Legeans,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Licence. 
Lege,  s.  A league,  or  treaty. 
Legem  pone.  An  old  popular  term 
for  ready  money. 

Use  legem  pone  to  pay  at  thy  day, 

But  use  not  Oremus  for  often  delay. 

Tusser,  Hush. 

But  in  this,  here  is  nothing  to  bee 
abated,  all  their  speech  is  legem  pone, 
or  else  with  their  ill  custome  they  will 
detaine  thee. 

G.  Minshul,  Essay es  in  Prison. 

Legester,  s.  A lawyer. 


Legge,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  lay;  to 
lav  a wager. 

(2)  (A.-N.)  To  ease. 

Leggeren,  s.  A layer.  North. 
Legget,  s.  See  Ledged. 

Leggings,  s.  A sort  of  half-gaiters, 
reaching  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee,  worn  with  a sort  of  half- 
boot called  a high-loe  or  low. 
Var.  d. 

Leghe,  v.  To  lie. 

Legistre,  s.  (A.-N.)  One  skilled 
in  the  law. 

Leg-rings,  s.  Fetters. 

Leg-trapes,  s.  A sloven.  Somers. 
Leif,  adv.  As  soon;  willingly; 

rather.  “ As  leif.” 

Leiger,  ) s.  A resident  or  am- 
leidger,  Lbassador  at  a foreign 
ledger,  J court,  or  a person  sta- 
tioned to  wait  on  the  service  of 
another. 

Leik,  s.  Body.  Havelok. 

Leiser,  s.  (A.-N.)  Leisure. 

Leish,  adj.  Stout ; alert.  North. 
Leister,  s.  A prong  or  trident 
used  in  spearing  salmon.  North. 
Leite,  s.  (A.-S.)  Lightning. 

Leiths,  s.  Joints  in  coal.  Staff.  0 
Leits,  s.  Tracks ; footsteps.  North. 
Leke,  (1 ) part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Taken; 
caught. 

(2)  v.  To  lock;  to  fasten. 

(3)  s.  A leek.  Not  worth  a leke, 
a common  expression  in  early 
poetry. 

The  beste  song  that  ever  was  made 
Ys  not  worth  a lekys  Hade, 

But  men  wol  tende  ther-tille. 

Legend  of  Toth  cent.,  MS.  Karl.,  2382. 

(4)  v.  To  grin.  Line. 

Leland,  s.  A cow  pasture.  West. 
Lele,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Loyal ; true. 

Lelely,  telly , or  lely,  faithfully. 
Lelen,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  sanction. 

Leme,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Brightness; 
light. 

(2)  v.  To  shine. 

(3)  s.  A limb. 

Lemfeg,  s.  A dried  fig.  Wilts. 
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Lemman,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A lover,  or 
gallant ; a mistress. 

Lemon -tree,  s.  The  verbena. 
South. 

Lemyer,  v.  To  glimmer ; to  shine. 
Len,  v.  (A.-S.  Icenan.)  To  lend. 
Lenard,  s.  The  linnet.  Palsgr. 
Lence,  s.  A loan.  Dorset. 

Lench,  v.  To  stoop  in  walking. 
Line. 

Lencheon,  s.  A shelf  in  the  shaft 
of  a mine. 

Lende,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  dwell;  to 
remain. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  loin. 

(3)  v.  To  land. 

(4)  part.  p.  Given. 

Lendy,  adj.  Pliable.  Dev. 

Lene,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  give. 

(2)  To  lend. 

Lenge,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  dwell;  to 
rest. 

Lengere,  adv.  Longer. 

Lengthe,  v.  To  prolong. 

London  rejoyce,  and  give  thy  God  the 
praise 

For  her  whose  liiglmes  lengths  thy  happy 
days.  Peele's  Pageant,  1585. 

Lenkethe,  s.  Length. 

Lennock,  adj.  Slender ; pliable. 
North. 

Lent,  (1)  s.  A loan.  Somers. 

(2)  part.  p.  Remained. 
Lent-crocking,  s.  A custom  in 
the  West  of  England  at  Shrove- 
tide, when  the  boys  go  round  in 
the  evening  to  pelt  people’s  doors 
with  pieces  of  crockery. 

Lented,  part.  p.  Glanced  off; 
stopped.  Lane. 

Lenten,  (1)  adj.  Niggardly,  in- 
sufficient ; like  the  fare  of  old 
times  in  Lent. 

To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the 
players  shall  receive. 

Shakesp.,  Hamlet,  ii,  2. 

Poor  John,  and  half  a livery,  to  read  moral 
virtue, 

And  lenten  lectures. 

Duke's  Mistress,  by  Shirley. 


(2)  s.  A linden  tree. 

Lent-evil,  s.  The  ague. 
Lent-grain,  s.  The  spring  crops. 
West. 

Lentiginous,  s.  (Lat.)  Scurfy. 
Lentiner,  s.  A hawk  taken  in 
Lent. 

Lent-rose,  1 s.  The  daffodil. 

lent-lily,  f Devon. 

Leode,  5.  (A.-S.)  People. 
Lepande,  part.  a.  Leaping. 

Lepe,  s.  (1)  A large  basket. 

(2)  A story,  or  lie. 

Lepi,  adj.  Single.  See  Anlepi. 
Leppis jS.pl.  Leaps;  jumps. 
Leprehode,  s.  The  state  of  le- 
prosy. 

Leprosy,  s.  The  lues  venerea. 
Shakesp. 

Lerare,  s.  A learner.  Pr.  P. 
Lerch,  v.  To  trick.  North. 

Lere,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  teach  ; to 
learn. 

(2)  s.  Learning. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.)  Countenance ; 
complexion.  See  Leer. 

W er  sclialt  thu  fvnde 
Redder  men  on  lerys, 

Fayrer  men  other  fatter, 

Than  monkes,  chanouns,  other  frere, 
In  toun  ? 

Poem  on  King  Ed.  II. 

(4)  s.  Shame. 

Lereness,  s.  Emptiness.  See  Leer. 
Lerep,  v . To  trail;  to  limp.  South. 
Lerrick,  v.  To  beat.  Devon. 
Lerry,  s.  Learning ; a lesson. 
Les,  pret.  t.  Lost. 

Lese,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  gather;  to 
select. 

(2)  v.  To  glean. 

(3)  v.  To  pick  stones  from  the 
surface  of  the  fields. 

(4)  v.  To  release. 

(5)  v.  To  lose. 

(6)  5.  (A.-S.)  A lie. 

(7)  s.  A leash. 

Leseve,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pasture. 
Lesing,  s.  (A.-S.)  A falsehood. 
See  Leazing. 

Lesk,  s.  (1)  The  groin,  or  flank. 
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(2^  Pudendum  f.  Line. 

(3)  The  perinseum.  Suff.  See 
Lasts. 

Lesnesse,  s.  Forgiveness ; remis- 
sion. 

Lesse,  v.  To  lessen. 

Lesses,  1 s.  The  dung  of  wild 
lessel,  J beasts. 

Lessest,  adj.  Least  of  all.  Var.  d. 
Lessil,  s.  A wanton  woman.  Cumb. 
Lesson,  v.  To  teach.  Var.  d. 
Lessow,  v.  To  feed,  or  pasture. 

Gentlv  liis  fair  flocks  lessow' d he  along, 
Through  the  frim  pastures,  freely  at  his 
leisure.  Drayton's  Moses,  p.  1576. 

Lest,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Inclination  ; plea- 
sure. 

Lestal,  (1)  s.  A mire ; a jakes. 
North. 

(2)  adj.  Saleable.  North. 

Leste,  v.  To  please. 

Lesur,  s.  A leasow. 

Let,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.  lettan.)  To  hin- 
der. 

What  lets  us  then  the  great  Jerusalem 
With  valiant  squadrons  round  about  to 
hem.  Fairfax,  Tasso,  i,  27. 

Why  la  you,  who  lets  you  now'  ? 

You  may  w^rite  quietly. 

A Mad  World,  0.  PL,  v,  394. 

(2)  s.  A hindrance,  or  impedi- 
ment. 

He  was  detain’d  with  an  unlookt  for  let. 

Harrington's  Ariosto , 1. 14. 

(3)  v.  To  counterfeit ; to  pretend. 
North. 

(4)  part.  p.  Leased  off.  Line. 

(5)  v.  To  leave  ; to  omit. 

Letch,  s.  (1)  Desire;  passion. 

Somers. 

(2)  A wet  ditch  or  gutter.  North. 

(3)  A vessel  for  making  lye.  East. 

(4)  A foppish  fancy.  Line. 
Let-down,  adj.  Astonishing. 

I withdrew  a little  with  this  gentleman, 
and  have  shew’d  him  such  a jennet  of 
mine  the  best  of  your  sex  might  borrow' 
thighs  on,  ’tis  such  a let-down  creature. 
Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

Lete,  (1)  v.  To  leave,  or  dismiss. 


(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  account,  or 
esteem. 

(3)  v.  To  be  almost  starved. 

YorJcsh. 

(4 ) part.p.  Left. 

Letelorye,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 

Letelorye.  Take  ayren,  and  wryng  hem 
thurgh  a stynnor,  and  do  thereto  cowe 
niylke,  with" butter,  and  safron,  and  salt, 
and  seeth  it  w'el.  Leslie  it.  And  loke 
that  it  be  stonding;  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cary,  p.  17- 

Letewarye,  s.  An  electuary. 

Letgame,  s.  A hinderer  of  plea- 

Leth,  s.  Comfort.  • ' • • 

Lethal,  adj.  (Gr.)  Deadly,  | 

Armed  with  no  lebliall  swoorde  or  deadly e 
launce.  Falace  of  Fleasure,  vol.  ii,  A a 7- 

Lethe,  (1)  s.  (Gr.)  Death. 

(2)  adj.  Lithe  -/supple;  pliant. 

Lether,  (1)  adj.  Wicked.  Lether- 
and,  Reliq.  Antiq.y  i,  82.  See 
Lither. 

(2)  s.  The  skin. 

Lethy,  adj.  (1)  Hateful. 

(2)  Dirty.  Cumb. 

(3)  Weak;  supple. 

Letification.  s.  (Lat.)  Rejoicing. 

Letify,  v.  To  make  glad. 

And  at  the  dawming  of  the  day, 

To  letify  our  minde, 

He  doth  the  lvke,  and  biddeth  us. 

Good-morrow'  in  liis  kinde. 

The  Forest  of  Fancies. 

Let-in,  v.  (1)  To  strike.  South . 

(2)  To  deceive.  Norf. 

Lettase,  s.  A lattice.  Florio . 

Letter,  (1)  s.  Leather.  Leland. 

(2)  v.  To  enter  in  a ledger. 

Somerset. 

Lettered,  adj.  Instructed  in  let- 
ters ; learned. 

Letteron,  s.  The  lectern  or  read- 
ing stand  in  churches. 

Letters-of-mart,  s.  The  old 
name  for  letters  of  marque. 

Lettice,  s.  A sort  of  grey  fur. 

Lettowe,  s . Lithuania. 

Lettrure,  s.  (A.-N.)  Learning. 
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Leuf,  s.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
North. 

Leugh,  pret.  t.  Laughed. 
Leuterer,  s.  A vagabond ; a thief. 
Leuth,  s.  Shelter.  South. 
Leuwin,  s.  Linen  formerly  used 
for  making  table-cloths. 
Levable,  adj.  Able  to  be  levied. 
Levation,  s.  The  elevation  of  the 
Host. 

Leve,  ( A.-S .)  (1)  v.  To  leave. 

(2)  v.  To  believe. 

(3)  v.  To  dwell. 

(4)  v.  To  live. 

(5)  adj.  Dear  ; willing. 

(6)  s.  Inclination. 

(7)  s.  Leave. 

Levedy,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A lady. 

Level,  v.  To  assess.  East. 
Level-coil,  s.  ( Fr .)  A game  played 
especially  at  Christmas,  of  which 
we  seem  to  know  no  more  than 
that  the  loser  in  it  was  to  give 
up  his  place  to  be  occupied  by 
another.  Minsheu  gives  it  thus  : 
u To  play  at  levell  coil , G.  jouer 
a cul  leve  : i.  e.  to  play  and  lift 
up  your  taile  when  you  have  lost 
the  game,  and  let  another  sit 
down  in  your  place.”  The  word 
was  often  used  figuratively  for 
riot  or  disturbance.  By  Sylvester, 
it  is  called  level-sice. 

Young  Justice  Bramble  lias  kept  level-coyl 
Here  in  our  quarters,  stole  away  our 
daughter.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub , iii,  2. 

By  tragick  death’s  device 
Ambitious  hearts  do  play  at  level-sice. 

Silvester’s  Dubartas. 

The  term  was  also  used  in  an 
erotic  sense. 

By  the  help  of  this  globe,  I made  her 
confess  that  the  alderman  and  one 
Bilboe  play  level  de  coile  with  her. 

The  Cheats , 1662. 

Leven,  (1)  v.  To  alleviate. 

(2) 

Love  is  a leven,  and  a loving  kiss 
The  leven  of  a loving  sweet-heart  is. 

Wits  Recreations , 1640. 


Levene,  1 s.  (A.-S.)  Lightning. 
LEyiN,  j Levin-brond,  a thunder- 
bolt. 

With  sodeyne  tempest  and  with  firy  levene , 
By  the  goddes  sente  doun  from  hevene. 

Lydgate,  MS. 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  haps  to  light 
Upon  two  stubborn  oaks. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Y,  vi,  40. 

Levener,  s.  A slight  lunch,  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 
South. 

Lever,  (1)  adj.  Rather;  better. 

(2)  s.  One  of  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  roof-timber  of  a house ; 
the  lower  moveable  board  of  a 
barn  door. 

Levers,  s.  The  yellow-flag.  South. 
Levesele,  s.  A lattice. 

Le  vet,s.  (Fr.)  A bl  ast  on  the  tru m pet . 

Come,  sir,  a quaint  levet. 

To  waken  our  brave  general ! then  to  our 
labour.  B.  f FI.,  Double  Marriage , ii,  1. 

Leving,  s.  (1)  Life. 

(2)  Departure ; death. 

Lew,  (1)  s.  The  part  or  side  shel- 
tered from  the  wind. 

(2)  adj.  Lukewarm. 

(3)  adj.  Weak. 

Lewcome.  See  Lucayne. 

Lewed,  1 adj.  (A.-S.)  Lay ; igno- 

lewd,  J rant ; vile. 

Certes  also  hyt  fareth 
By  a prest  that  is  lewed 
As  by  a jay  in  a cage, 

That  hymself  hath  beshrewed : 

Gode  Englysh  he  speketh 
But  he  not  never  what. 

Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. 

Lewdster,  s.  A lewd  person. 
Lewese,  v.  To  loosen. 

Lewins,  s.  Bands  put  round  a 
hawk. 

Lewis,  s.  A contrivance  for  raising 
stones. 

Lewn,  s.  A rate  for  church  or 
parish  dues.  Chesh. 

Lewstry,  v.  To  work  hard.  Devon. 
Lewte,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  Loyalty. 

(2)  A sort  of  cup. 

(3)  The  plant  restharrow.  Somers. 
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Lewth,  s.  Warmth  ; shelter;  a place 
of  refuge.  Var.  d. 

Lewzerne,  s.'  A sort  of  fur. 
Lexst,  pres.  t.  2 pers . s.  Thou 
liest. 

Fy,  quath  the  justice,  swiche  mervaile, 
Tliou  lext , damisel,  saun  faile. 

Arthour  and  Merlin , p.  35. 

Ley,  (1)  s.  (. A.-N .)  Law ; religious 
faith. 

(2)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A flame,  or  low. 

(3)  s.  A lake. 

(4)  v.  To  lie. 

(5)  s.  A lea,  or  pasture.  Ley- 
breck , sward  once  ploughed. 

(6)  s.  The  standard  of  metals. 
Derb. 

(7)  s.  Latitude ; liberty  ; leisure. 
North. 

Liyare,  s.  A stonemason.  Pr.  P. 
Leyght,  pres.  t.  Lieth. 

Leyne,  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Laid. 
Leyth,  adj.  Loathly. 

Lej^e,  v.  To  laugh.  Ayenb.  oflnw. 
Liale,  adj.  Loyal. 

Liance,  s.  An  alliance. 

Liard,  s.  (A.-N.)  A horse,  properly 
one  of  a gray  colour. 

Lib,  (1)  v.  To  castrate.  Libber , 
a man  who  libs. 

(2)  v.  To  lie  down.  Libbege , a 
bed.  Dekker. 

(3)  s.  Half  a bushel. 

(4)  s.  A basket.  South. 

Libardine,  Is.  The  plant 

libbard’s-bane,  j leopard’s- 
bane  (doronicum  pardalianches). 
Libbard,  s.  A leopard. 

Libbat,  s.  A billet  of  wood. 

With  that  he  tooke  a libbat  up,  and  beateth 
out  his  braines. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 
Libbe,  v.  To  live. 

And  so  drawyth  hy  affinity 
Wyth  alle  thyne  sibbe, 

Ase  thou  of  hire  sibben  dra^st, 

For -th an  tha^  hy  ne  libbe, 

Wat  dothhy^t? 
William  de  Shoreham. 

Libbet,  s.  A billet,  or  club.  South. 
Libbets,  s.  Rags  in  strips.  West. 


Liberal,  adj.  Licentious.  Libe- 
rally, licentiously. 

But  Vallinger,  most  like  a liberal  villain, 
Did  give  her  scandalous  ignoble  terms. 

Fair  Maid  of  Bristow,  1605. 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  jests 
Upon  his  person.  B.  j'  FI. , Captain. 

I have  spoke  too  liberally. 

B.  jr  FI.,  Little  Fr.  Lawyer,  ii. 

Lib-ken,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
a house.  Dekker. 

Liblong,  Is.  The  plant  orpine, 
livelong,  J (sedum  telephium). 
Librarie,  s.  Learning. 

Licame,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  body. 

That  ani  man  to  hir  cam 
That  ever  knewe  hir  licham. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  37. 

Liche,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  body;  a 
corpse. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Alike. 

(3)  s.  Likeness. 

Nammore  maystrye  nys  hijt  to  liym 
To  be  ine  bredes  lyche. 

Thane  hym  was  ine  the  liche  of  man 
To  ketlien  ous  hiis  ryche. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Lich-owl,  s.  The  screech-owl : so 
called  from  the  supposed  omi- 
nousness of  its  cry  and  appear- 
ance. See  Like-owl. 

The  shrieking  litch-owl,  that  doth  never 
cry 

But  boding  death,  and  quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves,  and  hollow  sepulchres. 

Drayton's  Owl. 

Lich-foul,  s.  The  night-raven. 
Lich-gate,  s.  The  gate  through 
which  the  corpse  was  carried  into 
the  church. 

Lichwort,  s.  The  plant  pellitory. 
Licible,  adj.  Allowable  ; lawful. 
Lick,  v.  To  thrash  ; to  excel.  To 
lick  the  eye , to  be  well  pleased. 
Lick-dish,  s.  A sneaking  fellow. 
Licken,  v.  To  compare.  Craven. 
Licker,  v.  To  grease  boots  or 
shoes. 

Lickerish,  adj . Dainty. 

Goe your  wayes,  you  are  lickerish.  Allez, 
vous  estes  un  croque-lardon. 

French  Schoolemaster,  1636. 
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Licket,  s.  Some  London  fashion 
in  dress. 

I tell  you  I cannot  endure  it;  I must  he 
a lady.  Do  you  wear  your  quoiff,  with 
a London  licket ; your  stamel  petticoat, 
with  two  guards ; the  buffin  gown,  with 
the  tuftaffity  cap,  and  the  velvet  lace  ! 
I must  be  a lady,  and  I will  be  a lady. 

j Eastward  Hoe,  0.  PL,  iv,  209. 

Lickly,  adv.  Likely.  North. 

Lickorous,  adj.  Dainty  ; affected  ; 
lecherous. 

Lick-pot-finger,  s.  The  fore- 
finger. 

Licksome,  adj.  Pleasant.  Chesh. 

Lickspittle,  s.  A parasite. 

Lick-stone,  s.  The  lamprey. 

Lick-trencher,  s.  A parasite. 

A town  it  is  both  fair  and  fat,  sir, 

Well  fenced  round,  but  nothing  hath,  sir. 

Into  this  doughty  town  dare  enter, 

Neither  Sir  Fop,  nor  Sir  Lick-Trencher. 

Poor  Robin,  1709. 

Lick-twat,  s. 

Th’  art  both  a pick-thank,  and  detractor, 
A cunning  cheater,  and  a factor, 

A lick-twat,  and  a fencer  too, 

I wonder  much  (Yacerra)  how 

With  all  these  trades  thou  canst  want  mony 
no w ? Fletcher's  Poems,  p . 1 06 . 

Lick-up.  Implies  a small  quantity, 
generally  of  victuals  of  any  kind. 
“ There’s  a lick-up  indeed  to  give 
one,”  is  a common  mode  of  ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction.  It  is 
used  to  hay,  straw,  corn,  and  any 
kind  of  fodder  or  pod : “ Have 
you  any  hay  ?”  “ I have  only  just 
a lick-up.”  Norf. 

Licoras,s.  Liquorish.  “ A stick  of 
licoras.” 

Lid,  s.  (1)  A bo'  ' -cover. 

(2)  A coverlet.  Kent. 

Lidded,  adj.  A mining  term,  applied 
to  the  top  of  the  bearing  part  of 
a pipe  when  its  usual  space  is 
contracted  to  a small  compass. 

Lidden,  (1)  adj.  Long.  Somers. 

(2)  s.  A song,  or  story.  West. 

Lidderon,  s.  A lazy  bad  fellow. 

Lide,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  month  of 
March. 


Lidgitts,  s.  Gates  set  up  at  the 
end  of  the  villages  and  elsewhere 
to  prevent  the  cattle  from  stray- 
ing upon  the  arable  lands.  Line. 
Lids,  s.  (1)  Manner;  fashion;  re- 
semblance. North. 

(2)  Bars  of  wood  supporting  the. 
roof  of  a coakmine. 

Lie,  (1)  v.  To  reside. 

(2)  v.  To  subside.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  Lees  of  wine.  Pr.  P. 

(4)  To  lie  with  a latchet , to  tell 
a great  lie.  To  lie  by  the  wall , 
to  lie  dead  before  interment. 

Lie-box,  s.  A great  liar.  West. 
Lief-coup,  s.  A sale  of  goods  on 
the  spot  where  they  stand.  Kent. 
Liegeman,  s.  A subject.  Shakesp. 
Lieger.  See  Leiger. 

Lie-leach,  T s.  A box,  perfo- 
lie- latch,  (rated  at  bottom, 
lie-dropper,  | usedfor  straining 
lie-lip,  J water  for  lie. 
Lie-ley,  v.  To  lie  in  grass.  Yorksh. 
Lieton,  s.  A church-yard.  Wilts . 
Liever,  adv.  Rather. 

Lif,  s.  Leave. 

Lifeliche,  adj.  Lively;  piercing. 
Life-likins.  An  exclamation — As 
I live ! 

Lifer,  s.  A leaver,  or  deserter- 
Liffy,  v.  To  desert  a girl  after 
seducing  her.  Dev . 

Liflode,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Living;  sup- 
port. 

Lift,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  air; 
the  sky. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  steal.  Hence, 
shop -lifting. 

(3)  v.  To  aid,  or  assist. 

(4)  s.  Assistance.  Sussex. 

(5)  v.  To  carve  a swan. 

(6)  s.  A trick  at  cards. 

(7)  s.  A falsehood.  Somerset. 

(8 ) s.  A joint  of  beef.  West. 

(9)  s.  The  meat  taken  out  of  a 
flitch  of  bacon  when  the  ham  is 
left  in.  Northampt. 

(10)  s.  A person  of  bad  repute 
Devon. 
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(11)  s.  A sort  of  moveable  gate. 
East. 

Lifter,  s.  (1)  A thief. 

(2)  Aleyer.  “ Levier.  A lever  or 
lifter:  a sparre  or  barre  of  wood.” 
Nomencl. 

(3)  A mortise. 

Lift-leg,  s.  An  old  term  for 
strong  ale. 

Lig,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A lie.  Ligger,  a 
liar.  Northampt. 

Lig-a-lame.  v.  To  maim.  North. 
Ligeance,  s.  ( A.-N '.)  Allegiance. 
Ligge,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  lie  down. 
Liggee,  s.  A carved  wooden  quoit 
used  at  doddart. 

Ligger,  s.  (1)  A coverlet.  Line. 

(2)  A line  for  catching  pike.  East. 

(3)  A plank  across  a ditch.  East. 

(4)  A long  slender  pole,  nailed 
horizontally  from  stud  to  stud; 
to  which  the  splints  are  bound, 
preparatory  to  receiving  a coat 
of  clay  or  loam.  Also  called  a 
rizzor.  Norf. 

Ligget,  s.  A rag,  or  fragment.  West. 
Liggle,  v.  To  pull  along.  Norf. 
Light,  (1)  v.  To  enlighten  ; to  make 
or  grow  light. 

(2)  v.  To  alight. 

Come  light  and  listen,  yon  gentlemen  all. 
That  mirth  do  love  for  to  hear. 

And  a story  true  I’ll  tell  to  you, 

If  that  you  will  but  draw  near. 

Ballad  of  Bolin  Hood  and  the  Beggar. 

(3)  v.  To  be  confined. 

(4)  s.  An  example.  East. 

(5 ) s.  A number,  or  quantity.  Leic. 

(6)  adj.  Weak  ; sickly.  Somers. 
Lighten,  v.  To  clear  up,  said  of 

the  weather. 

Lightening,  s.  Daybreak.  North. 
Lighter,  s.  A less  number.  North. 
Light-heeled,  adj.  Loose  in  cha- 
racter, applied  to  a female. 
Lighting-stock,  s.  A horse-block. 
West. 

Lightloker,  adv.  {A.-S.)  More 
easily. 

Ltghtmans,  s.  The  day.  Dekker. 


Lightly,  adv.  Commonly ; usually. 

Short  summers  lightly  have  a forward 
spring.  Shakesp .,  Rich.  Ill,  iii,  1. 

The  great  thieves  of  a state  are  lightly 
the  officers  of  the  crown  ; they  hang  the 
less  still,  play  the jukes  in  the  pond,  eat 
whom  they  list. 

B.  Jons.,  Discoveries,  vol.  vii,  p.  112. 

At  which  times  lightly,  though  they  be 
in  the  fields,  they  will  spread  their 
upper  garments  on  the  earth,  and  fall 
to  their  devotions. 

Sandy  s’  Travels,  L.  i,  p.  55. 

Light-o’-love,  s.  An  old  tune  of 
a dance  ; a proverbial  expression 
of  levity,  especially  in  love  mat- 
ters ; sometimes,  a loose  wo- 
man. 

He’ll  dance  the  morris  twenty  mile  an 
hour — 

And  gallops  to  the  tune  of  light  o’  love. 

FI.,  Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  v,  2. 
Sure  lie  has  encountered 
Some  light  o’  fore  or  other,  and  there 
means 

To  play,  &c.  B.tjrFl.,  Chances,  i,  4. 

Next  them  grew  the  dissembling  daisie, 
to  warn  such  light  o’  love  wenches,  not 
to  trust  every  faire  promise  that  such 
amorous  bachelors  make  them. 

Green’s  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

Light-ripe,  adj.  A term  applied 
to  corn  when  the  straw  appears 
ripe,  and  the  ear  contains  only  a 
milky  juice.  Line. 

Light-skirt,  s.  A strumpet. 
Lightsome,  adj.  (1)  Full  of  light. 

(2)  Cheerful ; gay.  North, 
Light-timbered,  adj.  (1)  Weak. 

(2)  Active ; nimble. 

Ligly,  adv.  Likely.  Northumh. 

The  maner  goeth  downe  and  decayeth, 
and  all  the  houses  about  yt;  the  woods 
are  clene  destroyed  and  Ugly  to  be  in 
hast.  Blumpton  Correspondence,  p.  129 . 

Ligne,  s.  {A.-N.)  Lineage. 
Ligney,  (1 ) v.  To  lighten. 

(2)  adj . Strong ; active.  Cumb. 
Ligs,  s.  Ulcers  on  a horse’s  lips. 
Like,  (1)  v.  To  please. 

(2)  s.  A resemblance. 

(3)  v.  To  compare. 

(4)  v.  To  grow ; to  thrive. 

(5)  A common  expletive.  “ So, 
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like , I went  directly.”  “ He  is  a 
good  sort  of  man  like”  To  go 
upon  likes , to  go  on  trial.  To  like 
of  \ to  approve. 

Likeful,  adj.  Pleasant. 

Likely,  adj.  Suitable;  good-look- 
ing. 

Liken,  adv.  Likely.  Suff. 
Like-owl,  s.  u A shrichowle : a 
likeowle.”  Nomencl.  See  Lich- 
owl. 

Likerous,  adj.  Voluptuous ; le- 
cherous. 

Likerwise,  adj.  Pleasant. 

Likes,  s.  Likelihood.  West* 
Liking,  s.  (1)  Delight.  Chaucer. 

(2)  Condition.  North. 

Likne,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  compare;  to 
mimic. 

Lilburn,  s.  A stupid  fellow. 
Lilbylqw,  s.  Perspiration ; fever. 
Line. 

Lile,  adj.  Little.  Lile-worth , of 
little  value.  North. 

Lill,  v.  (1)  To  loll  out  the  tongue. 

(2)  To  assuage  pain.  North. 
Lillilo,  s.  A bright  flame. 
North. 

Lilly,  s.  The  wild  convolvulus. 

Lilly-royal , pennv-royal.  South. 
Lillyconvally,  s.  The  lily  of 
the  valley. 

Lilly-dew,  s.  Perspiration.  North- 
ampt. 

Lillywhite,  s.  An  old  name  for 
a chimney-sweep. 

Lillywhitecake,  s.  A short- 
cake. South. 

Lilt,  v.  To  spring;  to  do  anything 
nimbly.  North. 

Lilty-patten,  s.  A prostitute. 
North. 

Limaile,  s.  ( A.-N '.)  Filings. 
Limatike,  s.  A crooked  person  ; a 
cripple. 

Limb,  s.  (1)  A virago. 

(2)  A fiend.  Norf. 

(3)  The  husk  of  a nut.  North - 
ampt.  See  Leem. 

Limbeck,  s.  An  alembic. 


For,  like  as  in  a limbeck,  th’  heat  of  fire 
Raiseth  a vapour,  which  still  mounting 
higher.  Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

Limber,  (1)  adj.  Flexible. 

(2)  s.  A thill,  or  shaft.  West. 
Limbersome,  adj.  Supple. 
Limbmele,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Limb  by 
limb. 

Limb-trimmer,  s.  A tailor.  North. 
Lime,  (1)  v.  To  smear. 

(2)  s.  Limit. 

(3)  s.  A thong. 

Lime-ash,  s.  A composition  of 
sifted  ashes  and  mortar,  used  as 
a flooring.  West. 

Lime-burner,  s.  A dwarf. 

Limed,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Polished. 
Lime-hound,  s.  (Fr.  limier.)  A 
sporting  dog,  led  by  a thong 
called  a lime. 

No,  an  I had,  all  the  lime-hounds  o’  the 
city  should  have  drawn  after  you  by 
the  scent  rather. 

B.  Jons.,  Barth.  Fair,  i,  3. 

But  Talus,  that  could  like  a lime-hound 
winde  her, 

And  all  things  secrete  wisely  could  bewray. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.  V,  ii,  25. 

Limick,  adj.  Very  limp.  When 
the  flesh  wants  its  firmness  of 
tone  or  feeling  from  feverish 
symptoms,  a person  is  said  “ to 
feel  limick .”  Norf. 

Limit,  (1)  s.  A limb.  Shakesp. 

(2)  v.  To  beg. 

Limitation,  s.  (Lat.)  The  pre- 
cinct allowed  to  a limitour. 
Limitour,  s.  A begging-friar. 

A frere  ther  was,  a wantoun  and  a rnerye, 
A lymytour,  a ful  solempne  man. 

In  alle  the  ordres  foure  is  noon  that  can 
So  moche  of  daliaunce  and  fair  lan  gage. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  1.  208. 

Limitrophe,  s.  A boundary. 
Lim-lifter,  s.  A term  of  con- 
tempt. Florio. 

Limmer,  adj.  Base ; mischievous. 
Limous,  adj.  (Lat.)  Glutinous. 
Limp,  (1)  v.  To  happen. 

(2)  s.  An  instrument  for  sepa- 
rating lead  ore. 

(3)  adj.  Supple ; flaccid. 
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(4)  adj.  Inefficient.  Somerset. 
Limphatic,  adj.  { Lat .)  Mad. 

A negro  stood  by  all  the  while  trem- 
bling, nowand  then  lifting np his  hands 
and  eyes,  muttering  his  black  art  to 
some  hobgoblin,  and  (when  we  least  sus- 
pected it)  skips  out,  and  in  a limphatic 
rapture  drew  a long  knife  which  he 
brandisht  about  his  head  7 or  8 times, 
and  after  so  many  spells  put  it  up 
againe.  Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Limpsey,  adj.  (1)  Pliable;  not 
stiff. 

(2)  Lazy;  loitering. 

Lin,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Flax;  linen. 

(2)  s.  A pool. 

(3)  v.  To  cease. 

(4)  s.  A carcase.  Cumb. 

(5)  part.  p.  Laid. 

Lincels,  s.  Tares  in  corn. 

Linch,  (1)  v.  To  prance  about. 

(2)  s.  A balk  of  land.  Kent. 

(3)  s.  A ledge,  or  square  pro- 
jection. 

(4)  s.  A small  step ; a steep  foot- 
path. West. 

(5)  s.  A hamlet  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  Glouc. 

(6)  s.  A small  inland  cliff.  South. 

(7)  v.  To  beat.  North. 

(8)  s.  A haunch  of  mutton.  North. 

(9)  s.  A spot  of  raised  ground. 
Dorset. 

Linchet,  s.  Used  for  Linch , in 
the  senses  2,  4,  5,  and  9. 
Linchpin,  s.  (1)  The  iron  pin 
which  fastens  the  wheel  to  the 
axle. 

(2)  A stag’s  penis.  Shropsh. 
Lindabrides,  s.  A mistress. 
Linde,  s.  { A.-S .)  The  linden  or 
lime-tree. 

Line,  (1)  v.  To  lean,  or  incline. 
Somerset. 

(2)  v.  To  beat. 

(3)  A dog  lines  a bitch.  In  old 
books  it  is  sometimes  called  ly- 
ming. 

(4)  s.  A place  to  lie  down.  East. 

(5)  Marriage  lines , a certificate 
of  marriage.  YorJcsh.  Line , level , 
and  row , very  regular  masonry. 


Opus  isodomum.  Plin.  Vitru.  ubi  omnia 
lapidum  coria  sequali  crassitudine  con- 
structasunt.  icr68op.ov.  Worke  of  equall 
line,  lev  ell,  and,  row : even  worke. 

Opus  pseudisodomum,  quando  impares 
sunt  coriorum  ordines.  \Jjev8ia68oixot/. 
Worke  of  unequall  line,  levell,  and  rowe : 
uneven  worke.  Nomenclator. 

Lined, part.p.  Intoxicated.  North. 
Linener,  s.  A linen-draper. 

Precede  all  the  dames  at  court  by  a 
fortnight,  have  council  with  taylors, 
lineners,  lace -women,  embroiderers. 

B.  Jons.,  Epiceene,  ii,  5. 

Liner,  s.  A bundle.  Devon. 
Linet,  s.  Tinder.  Wilts. 
Line-way,  s.  A straight  path. 
Ling,  s.  Heath. 

Linge,  v.  ( 1)  To  work  hard.  Yorfcsh. 

(2)  To  loll  out  the  tongue.  Oxf. 

(3)  To  lean.  Leic. 

Lingel,  s.  {Lat.  lingula?)  A thong 
or  thread  used  by  shoemakers. 

Where  sitting,  I espy’d  a lovely  dame, 
Whose  master  wrought  with  lingell  and 
with  aul, 

And  under  ground  he  vamped  many  a boot. 
B.  Sr  FL,  Knt.  of  the  B.  Pestle,  act  v. 

Lingwort,  s.  The  plant  angelica. 
Lingy,  adj.  (1)  Idle.  Kent. 

(2)  Strong ; tall.  North. 

(3)  Flexible. 

Linhay,  s.  An  open  shed.  West. 
Liniation,  s.  {Lat.)  Mensuration. 
Lining,  s.  (1)  The  loins.  Somers. 
(2)  Coarse  yarn  put  across  a field 
to  prevent  birds  picking  up  the 
corn  or  seed.  Norf. 

Link,  (1)  s.  A string  of  sausages. 

(2)  v.  To  walk  quickly.  North. 

(3)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  burn ; to  give 
light. 

(4)  s.  {A.-S.)  A green  or  wooded 
bank  on  the  side  of  a hill  between 
two  pieces  of  cultivated  land. 
Sussex. 

(5)  s.  A sand-hill.  North. 
Linkering,  adj.  Idle.  Shropsh. 
Link-pin,  s.  See  Linch-pin. 
Linman,  s.  A flax-seller.  West. 
Linne,  v.  To  cease. 
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But  yet,  good  pen,  hould  on  thy  course,  to 
write  doo  thou  not  linne, 

For  I the  truth  to  prosecute  hereof  will 
now  beginne.  Stubbes’  Examples , 1581. 

Linn-tree,  s.  A lime-tree.  Derb. 
Linolf,  s.  A lingel.  Pr.  P. 
Linse,  v.  To  beat  severely.  Devon. 
See  Lincli. 

Linset,  s.  The  stool  on  which 
women  sit  while  spinning. 
Linsey-woolsey,  s.  A sort  of 
coarse  cloth  spun  hv  the  cot- 
tagers’ wives  from  the  hits  of 
wool  they  picked  up  on  the 
commons. 

The  commons  they  are  taken  in, 

The  cottages  pulled  down, 

And  Moggy’s  got  no  wool  to  spin 
Her  linsey-woolsey  gown. 

Song  on  the  inclosures. 

Lin-shords,  s.  Lent-shords.  See 
Lent-crocks. 

Linstock,  [s.  A stock  or  handle 
lint-stock,  / to  hold  the  gun- 
ner’s lint;  the  match  itself  was 
called  lintel,  or  lint. 

I smelt  the  powder,  spy’d  what  linstock 
gave  fire,  to  shoot  against  the  poor  cap- 
tain of  the  gallifoyst. 

Roaring  Girl , 0.  PL,  vi,  102. 

Lint,  s.  (1)  A halter. 

( 2 ) A tare.  Line. 

(3)  Old  fishing  nets.  Norf. 
Lintel,  s.  ( Fr .)  A tar e.Northampt. 
Lint-white,  s.  A linnet. 

Linty,  adj.  Lazy;  fat. 

Lion,  s.  The  main  beam  of  a ceiling. 
West. 

Liour,  s.  (1)  The  binding  or  fringe 
of  cloth. 

(2)  A mixture. 

Lip,  v.  (1)  To  leap. 

Like  a wilde-beast,  whom  huntsmen  with 
great  shout 

Do  hedge  in  round,  seeing  himself  beset, 
Against  their  tools  and  toils  doth  rage  and 
fret, 

And  on  expected  death  dotli  rudely  lip. 
And  desp’rately  on  snares  and  gins  doth 
skip.  Virgil , by  Vicars,  1632. 

(2)  To  kiss. 

Lipary,  adj.  Wet ; rainy.  Somers . 


Lip-clip,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
a kiss. 

Lipe,  s.  A fragment.  Cumb. 

Lipin,  v.  To  forewarn.  South. 
Lipken,  s.  A house. 

Liplead,  v.  To  persuade. 

Lippe,  (1)  s - A slip,  or  portion. 

(2)  v.  To  lie  down. 

Lipped,  adj.  Loose ; ravelled.  West. 
Lippen,  (1)  adj.  Rainy. 

(2)  v.  To  expect;  to  trust  in. 
North. 

Lipper,  s.  The  spray  from  small 
waves.  North. 

Lipping-clout,  s.  A piece  of  steel 
welded  to  the  front  of  a horse's 
shoe.  West. 

Lipping-time,  s.  A wet  season. 
Glouc. 

Lippit,  adj.  (Fr.)  Wanton. 

Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  soon  at 
night  turn  lippit ; if  I can  but  devise  to 
quit  her  cleanly  of  the  nunnery,  she  is 
my  own.  Merry  Devil,  0.  PL,  v,  283. 

Lipsey,  v.  To  lisp.  Somers. 
Lip-shord,  s.  A chip.  Devon. 
Lipsome,  adj.  Active;  pliant.  Berks . 
Lip-wingle,  s.  A lapwing.  Beds. 
Lip-wise,  adj.  Garrulous.  Wight. 
LiauoR,  v.  To  oil.  Glouc. 
Liguorous,  adj.  Lecherous. 

Whilst  thus  Nastagio  sought  his  owne 
decay, 

By  liquor ous  lust. 

Turberville’s  Tragicall  Tales,  1587- 

LiauoRY-STiCK,  s.  Rest-harrow. 
Lire,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Countenance  ; 
complexion ; the  cheek. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Flesh.  Lyery, 
abounding  with  lean  flesh.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  plait  a shirt.  Line. 
Liricumfancy,  s.  The  May  lily. 
Liripoops,  s.  Long  tails  or  tippets 

appended  anciently  to  the  hood, 
passing  round  the  neck,  and 
hanging  dowrn  before.  Liripoop 
and  leripoop  were  sometimes  used 
to  signify  a fantastical  person  or 
thing ; a trick  or  stratagem.  Cot- 
grave  translates  “ Qui  scait  bien 
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son  roulet,”  by  “ one  that  knows 
his  liripoope”  A girl  is  called 
“ a young  lirry-poope ” ( B . frFl., 
Pilgrim , act  ii,  sc.  1).  A priest 
was  sometimes  jocularly  termed 
a lerry-cum-poop. 

There’s  a girl  that  knows  her  lerripoop. 

Mother  Bornbie,  i.  3. 
Thou  maist  he  skilled  in  thy  logic,  but 
not  in  thy  lerypoope.  Sapho  8r  Thao,  i,  3. 

Lirk,  v.  To  rumple.  North. 

Lirp,  v.  (1)  To  snap  the  fingers. 

(2)  To  walk  lame.  Somers. 
Lirry,  (1)  v.  To  reprove;  to  up- 
braid. Kent. 

(2)  s.  A blow  on  the  ear. 

Lirt,  v.  To  throw.  Cumh. 

Liser,  s.  ( Fr .)  List  of  cloth. 

Lish,  adj.  Active ; strong.  North. 
Lishey,  adj.  Flexible.  Kent. 

Lisse,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Happiness;  joy. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  ease ; to  relieve. 
Lissen,  1 s.  A cleft  in  a rock. 
lisne,  j Glouc. 

Lissom,  (1)  adj.  Supple.  “ He’s  a 
lissom  fellow.”  Shropsh. 

(2)  adj.  Strong ; agile.  Norf. 

(3)  s.  A narrow  slip.  Somers. 
List,  (1)  s.  A boundary  line. 

The  very  list , the  very  utmost  bound, 

Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Shalcesp.,  1 Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

(2)  s.  Cunning;  artifice. 

(3)  s.  The  lug  of  the  ear. 

(4)  adj.  Ready.  Essex. 

(5)  pres.  t.  2 p.  Thou  liest. 

Thou  list,  hore,  (quod  he,)  for  if  he  had 
fallen  into  the  water,  I sliuld  have  heard 
him  plump  ! Tales  and  Quiche  Answeres. 

(6)  s.  The  flank  of  a beast.  North. 

(7)  s.  The  streak  which  appears 
in  heavy  bread.  West. 

Liste,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  please. 

(2)  s.  Pleasure  ; inclination. 
Listly,  (1)  adv.  Easily  ; distinctly. 

(2)  adj.  Quick  of  hearing.  East. 
Listre,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A person 
who  read  some  part  of  the  church 
service. 

(2)  v.  To  thicken.  North. 


Li  sty,  adj.  Strong.  North. 

Lit,  v.  To  dye.  Lit-house,  a dyeing 
house.  North. 

Lite,  (1)  adj.  Little.  North. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  hinder,  or  delay.  4 

(3)  s.  Strife. 

(4)  v.  To  depend  upon.  Line. 
Liten,  s.  A garden.  North. 

Lith,  s.  (1)  Property.  See  Lede. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A body. 

(3 ) pret.  t.  Alighted. 

Lithe,  (1)s.  (A.-S.)  A limb, or  joint. 

(2)  v.  To  relate. 

(3)  v.  To  listen. 

(4)  adj.  Gentle;  glad;  calm. 

(5)  adj.  Supple ; pliant. 

(6)  v.  To  make  supple  ; to  soften. 

(7)  v.  To  thicken  liquids. 

(8)  adj.  Obsequious.  North. 
Lither,  adj.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Wicked. 

(2)  Supple ; pliant. 

(3)  Idle;  lazy.  North.  Lither- 
ness,  idleness. 

Lithesome,  adj.  Cheerful.  YorJcsh. 
Lithewale,  \ s.  The  plant  grom- 
littlewale,  j well. 

Lithe-wort,  s.  The  forget-me-not. 
Lithliche,  adj.  Easily. 
Lithography, s.  (Gr.)  The  art  of 
cutting  or  engraving  precious 
stones. 

Lithy,  adj.  (1)  Flexible.  Var.  d. 

(2)  Heavy  and  warm,  applied  to 
the  weather. 

Litigious,  adj.  Injurious. 

Litling,  adj.  Very  little. 

Litsome,  adj.  Giddy.  Northampt., 
Litster,  s.  (A.-S.)  A dyer. 

Litt,  s.  A sheep-cot.  Somers. 
Litten,  s.  A church-yard.  South. 
Lttter,  s.  Nonsense.  Somers. 
Litterman,  s.  A groom.  Warw. 
Little-ease,  s.  A familiar  term 
for  the  pillory,  or  stocks ; or  the 
bilboes.  “ A streite  place  in  a 
prisone  called  litt  ell  eased 1 Elyot , 
1559. 

Nervus — a kind  of  stockes  forthenecke 
and  the  feete ; the  pillorie,  or  little-ease. 

Abr.  Fleming's  Nomencl. 
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"Was  not  this  a seditious  fellow?  was 
not  this  fellow’s  preaching  a cause  of  al 
the  trouble  in  Israel  ? was  he  not  worthy 
to  be  cast  in  bocardo,  or  little-ease. 

Latimer , Serm.,  fol.  105,  b. 

Little-master,  s.  A school- 
master. 

Littlest.  adj.  Least. 

Little-stands,  s.  A shady  lane. 
Norf. 

Littocks,  s.  Rags.  Berks. 

Litty,  adj.  Active ; nimble.  West. 

Live,  s.  (A.-S.)  Life.  On  live , alive. 

Livelihood,  s.  Liveliness. 

Livelode,  s.  ( A.-S .)  That  on  which 
one  lives  ; support ; income. 

Liver,  (1)  v.  To  deliver. 

(2)  adj.  Active;  quick. 

Livered,  adj.  Underbaked.  South. 

Liverede,  adj.  Red.  Rob.  Glouc . 

Livering,  s.  A pudding  of  liver, 
rolled  up  in  form  of  a sausage. 

Liversad,  adj.  Caked  together, 
said  of  ground.  North. 

Liversick,  s.  A hangnail.  Sussex. 

Livery,  (I)  s.  Delivery.  Still  used 
as  a law  term. 

(2)  s.  An  allowance  of  food  or 
clothing  given  by  a lord  or  knight 
to  his  retainers ; hence,  as  the 
clothing  was  usually  of  the  same 
description,  a uniform  ; a badge. 

(3)  adj.  Adhesive.  South.  In 
Line,  clay  or  warp  land  is  said 
to  be  livery,  when,  after  having 
been  very  wet,  it  has  set  fast  in  a 
mass. 

Lives-date,  s.  Term  of  life. 

Living,  s.  A farm.  Leic. 

Livish,  adj.  Lively ; having  life. 

Lixom,  adj.  Amiable.  Here f. 

Lizend,  adj.  Blasted  and  lank  ears 
of  corn.  Suss. 

Lizzah,  adj.  Easily  bent.  West. 

Lo,  s.  A large  pond.  Yorksh. 

Loach,  s.  A fool. 

Loaded,  adj.  Bloated.  Devon. 

Load,  is.  (A.-S.)  A ditch  for 
lode,  j draining  the  water  from 
fens.  Load-stone , a leading-stone 
for  drains. 


Loadum.  See  Lodam. 

Loafed,  adj.  “ Laictue  crespue. 
Loafed  or  headed  lettice.”  No- 
mencl.,  1585. 

Loady,  adj.  Heavy. 

Loady-nut,  s.  A double  nut. 
Loak,  s.  (1)  A small  quantity. 
North. 

(2)  A lane  closed  in  with  gates, 
or  through  which  there  is  no 
thoroughfare.  Norf. 

Loal,  v.  To  mew.  Yorksh. 
Loamy,  adj.  Damp.  Suff. 

Loan,  \s.  A lane.  North.  A 
loaning,  j place  for  milking 
cows,  is  also  called  a loaning. 
Loast,  s.  A wheel-rut.  Sussex. 
Lob,  (1)  s.  A lubber,  or  clown. 
That  lob,  quoth  he,  and  yonder  lasse  that 
this  way  drives  her  gotes. 

Warner’s  Albion’s  England,  1592. 

(2)  v.  To  hang  down,  or  droop. 

(3)  v.  To  throw  gently.  Far.  d. 

(4)  v.  To  kick.  East. 

(5)  s.  A large  lump.  Line. 

(6)  s.  The  part  of  a tree  where 
it  first  divides  into  branches. 
Beds. 

(7)  s.  A large  taw.  Hants. 
Lobbating,  adj.  Unwieldy.  West. 
Lobbing,  s.  An  uproar. 

What  a lobbing  makest  thou,  % 
With  a twenty  devill ! 

Manage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome,  1579. 

Lobbs,  s.  (1)  Irregular  veins  of  ore. 

(2)  Stairs  in  mines. 

Lobcock,  s.  A lubber. 

Much  better  were  the  lobcock  lost  then 
wonne, 

Unlesse  he  knew  how  to  behave  himselfe. 

The  Mous-Trap,  1606. 
Foot-boy.  I am  none  of  those  heavy 
lobcocks  that  are  good  for  nothing  but 
to  hang  at  the  tail  of  a coach ; I am  for 
all  service,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 

Caryll,  Sir  Salomon , 1671 

Lobkeling,  s.  A sort  of  fish. 

For  with  ensample  may  we  se, 

That  al  this  world  is  but  as  the  se 
That  bremli  barith  on  banke  with  bale, 
And  grete  lischis  etin  therin  the  smale. 
For  riche  men  of  this  world  ete 
That  pore  men  with  traveyle  gete : 
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For  with  pore  men  farith  the  king 
Riht  as  the  whal  with  the  hering, 

Biht  as  the  sturgeoun  etith  merling 
And  lobkcling  etith  spirting, 

So  stroyen  more  men  the  lesse 
With  worldis  wo  and  wrongwisnesse. 

A1  the  skathe  that  lesse  sufferin  of  more 
Smytith  as  storm  of  the  se  ful  sore. 

Cambridge  MS.,  15 th  Cent. 

Lobkin,  s.  A house,  or  lodging. 
Loblolly,  s.  A familiar  term  for 
thick  spoon  meat. 
Lob’s-course,  s.  A stew  com- 
posed of  small  lumps  of  meat 
mixed  with  potatoes  and  onions. 
Lob’s-pound,  s.  A jocular  term 
for  a prison. 

Lobstarize,  v.  To  go  backward. 

Thou  makest  rivers  the  most  deafly  deep 
To  lobstarize,  (back  to  their  source  to 
creep).  Sylvester's  Dubart.,IV,  iii,  2. 


Lobster-pots,  s.  Small  wicker 
traps  used  for  catching  lobsters. 
South . 

Lobster,  s.  (1)  The  stoat.  East. 

(2)  A young  sole.  Suff. 
Lobstrous-louse,  s.  A wood- 
louse. North. 

Loburyone,  s.  A snail.  Pr.  P. 
Loby,  s.  A looby. 

Loch,  s.  (1)  A lake.  North. 

(2)  A cavity  in  a vein.  Derb. 

(3)  A wheel  rut.  Suss. 

Lock,  (1)  v.  To  grapple.  An  old 
term  in  wrestling. 

(2)  s.  A bundle  of  hay  or  wool. 

(3)  s.  A puddle.  Here f. 

(4)  v.  To  move  the  fore-wheels 
of  a waggon  cross-wise.  Devon. 

(5)  To  be  at  lock , to  be  in  a 
difficulty.  Cards,  when  faced,  are 
said  to  be  locked. 

. A wood-louse. 
Lokdore,  wyrme, 
'or  locchester,  muU 
tipes.”  Pr.  P. 
Locker,  (1)  s.  A small  cupboard  or 
closet ; a wooden  cell  for  pigeons. 

(2)  v.  To  entangle.  North. 

(3)  s.  A piece  of  wood  supporting 
the  roof  of  a pit.  Shropsh. 


Locket,  s.  The  hook  of  a sword- 
scabbard. 

Lock-furrow,  s.  A furrow  plough- 
ed across  the  balks  to  let  off  the 
water.  South. 

Locking,  s.  The  hip-joint.  So- 
merset. 

Lockram,  s.  A sort  of  cheap  linen. 
Lockrum,  s.  Nonsense ; a rigma- 
role story.  Midland. 
Locks-and-keys,  s.  Ash-keys. 
West. 

Locks-and-lice,  s.  A sort  of 
cloth. 

Lock-spit,  s.  A small  cut  with  a 
spade  to  show  the  direction  in 
which  a piece  of  land  is  to  he 
divided  by  a new  fence.  Nor f. 
Locust,  s.  A cockchafer.  Far.  d. 
Lod,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A load. 

Lodam,  s.  An  old  game  at  cards. 
Then  follow’d  lodam,  hand  to  hand  or 
quarter. 

At  which  some  maids  so  ill  did  keep  the 
quarter, 

That  unexpected,  in  a short  abode, 

They  could  not  cleanly  beare  away  their 
load.  Harrington's  Epigr. 

Lodden,  adj. 

But  had  I thought  he’d  been  so  lodden 
Of  his  bak’d,  fry’d,  boil’d,  roast  and  sodden 
Cotton's  Works,  1734. 

Lode,  s.  (1)  A regular  vein  of  metal 
ore.  Lode-plot , a flat  lode. 

(2)  Guidance. 

(3)  A ford.  Glouc. 

(4)  A driftway  or  cut  for  water. 
Suss. 

(5)  A leaning- wall.  Glouc . 
Lodemanage,  s.  Pilotage. 
Lodeman,  1 Acarter_ 

LODER,  J 

Lode-ship,  s.  A sort  of  fishing- 

vessel. 

Lodesman,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A pilot  or 
guide. 

Lodestar,  s.  The  pole-star. 
Lodewort,  s.  Water-crowfoot. 
Lodge,  v.  To  entrap  an  animah 
Line. 

Lodly,  adv.  Loathly. 
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Lodolly,  s.  A small  girl.  West . 
Loenge,  s.  {A.-N.)  Praise. 

Loert,  v.  To  travel  quickly.  Devon . 
Loff,  (1)  v.  To  offer.  Cumb. 

(2)  adj.  Low. 

Loft,  s.  A floor  of  a house. 

Lofty,  adj.  Massive.  Derb. 

Log,  (1)  v.  To  oscillate.  Cornw. 

(2)  s.  A perch  in  measure. 
Wilts. 

Log-burn,  s . An  open  drain  from 
a sink.  West. 

Loge,  s.  { A.-N. .)  A lodge. 
Loggats,  s.  (1)  An  old  game,  re- 
sembling nine-pins. 

♦ (2)  A sort  of  sweetmeat. 

(3)  Sheep’s  dung. 

Logge,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  lodge. 
Logger,  (1)  v.  To  shackle  the 

hind  feet  of  a horse. 

(2)  s.  The  irregular  motion  of  a 
wheel  round  its  axle.  East. 
Loggerhead,  s . The  large  tiger 
moth.  North. 

Loggin,  s.  A bundle.  North. 
Loggy,  adj.  Thickset,  as  cattle. 
West. 

Logh,  s.  A lake. 

Loghe ,pret.  t.  Laughed. 

Logher,  adj.  Lower.  Rob.  Gl. 
Loined,  pret.  t.  Covered. 
Loiter-pin,  s.  A term  applied  in 
Norfolk  to  the  practice  of  the 
ploughmen  to  stop  at  the  end  of 
each  ridge  to  talk. 
Loitersacke,  s.  An  idler. 

If  the  loitersacke  be  gone  springing  into 
a taverne,  lie  fetch  him  reeling  out. 

Mother  Bombie,  1594. 

ke,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  look. 

(2)  part.p.  Locked. 

(3)  s.  The  hatch  of  a door. 
oker,  s.  A carpenter’s  plane. 
Line. 

oking,  s.  A look. 
jOll,  (1)  v.  To  fondle.  North. 

(2)  s.  A spoilt  child.  Oxfd . 

(3)  v.  To  box  the  ears. 

Lolligo,  s.  An  idle  fellow. 
Lolliker,  s.  The  tongue.  Som. 


Lollipop,  s.  A common  sweet- 
meat. 

Lollock,  s.  A lump.  North. 
Lollop,  v . To  lounge.  Lollops , a 
slattern. 

Loll-poop,  s.  A lazy  fellow;  a 
wheedling  child.  Suff. 
Lolly-banger,  s.  A sort  of  ginger- 
bread. Somerset. 

Lolly-cock,  s.  A turkey-cock. 
Devon . 

Lollypop,  s.  Apuddle.  Northampt. 
Lomb,  s.  A lamb.  Lombren,  lambs. 
Lombard,  s.  A banker. 
Lombard-fever,  s.  Idleness. 
Lombard-mustard,  s. 

Lumbard  mustard.  Take  mustard  seed, 
and  waisheit,  and  drye  it  in  an  ovene. 
Grynde  it  drye.  Sarse*  it  thurgh  a sarse. 
Clarifie  hony  with  wyne  and  vynegar, 
and  stere  it  wel  togedre,  and  make  it 
thikke  ynow$.  And  whan  thou  wilt 
spende  thereof,  make  it  thinne  with 
wyne.  Forme  ofCury,  p.  26. 

Lombard-pie.  See  Lumber. 

Lome,  (1)  adv.  Frequently.  “Oft 
and  lome,”  is  a common  phrase. 
Lomere,  more  frequently. 

(2)  s.  A limb  ; a utensil. 

(3)  s.  A loom. 

Lomey,  s.  A spoilt  child.  Devon. 
Lommakin,  (1)  adj.  Large;  clumsy. 

(2)  s.  Love-making.  Here f. 
Lompe,  s.  A species  of  fish. 

Furthermore  those  fishes  that  feede 
upon  sweete  herbes,  rootes,  and  weedes 
aboute  the  banke  sides  are  better  then 
those  that  live  by  mudde  and  slime: 
amonge  which  ill  sorte  are  those  fishes 
that  are  called  mugles  or  lompes,  which 
are  not  holesome  although  they  seeme 
to  have  a pleasant  taste  and  savoure. 
Direct,  for  Health  of  Magistrates,  1574. 

Lomper,  v.  To  idle ; to  walk  heavily. 
Lonche,  s.  A great  noise.  Pr.  P. 
Lond,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  Land.  A lond 
in  the  dialect  of  Norfolk,  signifies 
a piece  of  land  in  a commofi 
arable  field. 

(2)  v.  To  clog  with  dirt.  East. 
Lond  age,  s.  Landing. 

Lond-evil,  s.  The  epilepsy. 
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Lonpon-flitting,  s.  Removal  by 
stealth  without  paying  the  rent. 
Lone,  s.  (1)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

(2)  A lodging-house.  Somers. 

(3)  Begging.  Devon. 

Lonely -woman,  s.  A widow. 
Long,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  belong  to. 

(2)  v.  To  long  for. 

(3)  v.  To  reach ; to  toss.  Suff. 

(4)  adj.  Tough  to  the  palate. 
East. 

(5)  adj.  Great. 

Longart,  s.  The  end-board  of  a 
cart.  Chesh. 

Long-bowling,  s.  The  game  of 
skittles. 

Long-bullets,  s.  A game  peculiar 
to  the  North  of  England. 
Long-cripple,  s.  The  speckled 
viper.  Devon. 

Long-crown,  s.  A cunning  fellow. 
Line. 

Long-dog,  s.  A greyhound,  or 
lurcher. 

Longe,  s.  Lungs. 

Longful,  adj.  Tedious. 
Long-lady,  s.  A farthing-candle. 
East. 

Long-lane,  s.  The  throat. 

Long- legged -tailor,  s.  The 
harrv-long-legs.  Northampt. 
Long-life,  s.  A pig's  milt.  Line. 
Long-of,  prep.  Owing  to.  “ It 
was  long  of  me." 

Long-oyster,  s.  The  sea  crav-fish. 
Long-purples,  s.  The  purple 
orchis. 

Longsome,  adj.  Tedious. 
Longtail.  1 will  come  cut  and 
longtail,  I will  come  now  and 
then. 

Long-tailed-capon,  s.  The  long- 
tailed titmouse.  South. 

Long-to.  Distant  from.  Var.  d. 
Long-tom,  s.  The  long-tailed  tit- 
mouse. Northampt. 

Longways,  adv.  Lengthways. 
Longwort,  8.  Pellitory  of  Spain. 
Lonir,  s.  A blanket.  Devon. 

Lonk,  s,  (1)  A little  dingle.  West. 


(2)  The  hip-joint.  Heref. 

(3)  A native  of  Lancashire. 
Lonning,  s.  See  Loan. 

Lont-figs,  s.  Dried  figs.  West. 
Loo,  v.  (1)  To  shelter  from  the 

wind.  Kent.  See  Lew. 

(2)  To  aggravate  a dog. 

Loobs,  s.  Slime  in  which  ore  is 
found.  Derh. 

Looby,  s.  A clown  or  awkward 
fellow. 

Twittenham.  loolies,  Thistleworth  boobies. 
Wits  of  the  town,  and  beaus  that  have  none ; 
Ye  jacobites  as  sharp  as  pins, 

Ye  monsieurs,  and  ye  sooterkins, 

I’ll  teach  you  all  the  dance. 
Academy  of  Complements,  1714. 

Looch,  s.  A place  to  lay  stone  in. 
Looed,  part.p.  Supplanted.  West. 
Loof,  v.  The  sea  term  now  spelt 
luff.  To  bring  a vessel  close  to 
the  wind. 

Looindy,  adj.  Sulky ; mischievous. 
North. 

Look,  v.  (1)  To  behold. 

(2)  To  expect.  North. 

(3)  To  weed  corn.  Looker , a 
weeding-hook.  Cumb. 

Look-about-ye,  s.  An  old  name 
of  a game. 

Look'em.  See  Lucayne. 

Looker,  s.  A herdsman.  Sussex. 
Loom,  (1)  v.  To  appear  large,  as 
things  often  do  by  refraction  at 
sea. 

(2)  s.  The  track  of  a fish.  West. 

(3)  s.  A chimney.  Durham. 

(4)  s.  Any  tool  or  utensil.  Chesh. 
Loomy,  adj.  Rancid  and  mouldy, 

applied  to  meat.  Norf. 

Loon,  s.  A lout;  a worthless 
fellow. 

Loop,  (1)  s.  A door  hinge.  North. 

(2)  s.  A length  of  paling.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  melt  and  run  together 
in  a mass.  A mining  term. 

Loor,  v.  To  bow  the  head.  North. 
Loord,  s.  ( Fr . lourd.)  A lazy  fellow. 
Loos,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Praise ; honour. 
Loose,  (1)  v.  To  discharge  any 
projective  weapon. 
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(2)  s.  The  privilege  of  turning 
cattle  on  commons.  North. 
Loose-bodied-gown,  s.  A custo- 
mary dress  of  abandpned  women, 
hence  used  for  such  women  them- 
selves. 

Yet  if  I go  among  the  citizens’  wives, 
they  jeer  at  me;  if  I go  among  the  loose- 
bodied-gowns,  they  cry  a pox  on  me, 
because  I go  civilly  attired ; and  swear 
their  trade  was  a good  trade,  ’till  such 
as  I am  took  it  out  of  their  hands. 
Honest  Whore,  part  2,  0.  PI.,  iii,  4?9. 

Loose-ladder,  s.  A loop  slipped 
down  in  a stocking. 

Loot,  s.  A board  fixed  to  a staff  to 
remove  the  scum  in  boiling  brine. 
Staff. 

Looth.  See  Loo. 

Loover,  s.  An  opening  at  the  top 
of  a dove-cote.  North. 
Looveyng,  s.  { A.-S .)  Praise ; 

honour.  Looveyd , praised. 
Looze,  s.  A pig-stye.  West. 

Lop,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  A flea. 

Ys  joy  ynow  so  ye  your  lyggys  streyne, 
Ye  lade  longe-sydyde  as  a loppe. 

MS.  15 th  Cent. 

(2)  v.  To  hang  loosely. 

(3)  v . To  lounge.  Kent. 

(4)  s.  The  faggot  wood  of  a tree. 
Lope,  (1)  v.  To  leap. 

(2)  pret.  t.  of  lepe.  Leapt,  pi. 
lopen , they  leapt. 

(3)  s.  A leap. 

(4)  v.  To  stride.  Essex. 
Lop-eared,  adj.  Having  long  pen- 
dulous ears. 

Lope-staff,  s.  A staff  with  which 
to  leap  ditches,  &c. 

Lopeway,  s.  A foot  and  bridle 
way,  not  adapted  for  carriages. 
Norf. 

Lopird,  adj.  Coagulated ; clotted. 

MSS.  of  \bth  cent. 

Lop-loach,  s.  The  leech  used  by 
surgeons.  North. 

Loplolly,  s.  A lazy  fellow.  West. 
Lopper,  v.  To  curdle.  Var.  d. 
Lqppeting,  adj.  Loitering  ; idle. 
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Lopping,  adj.  Lame.  Dorset. 
Lop-sided,  adj.  Leaningto  one  side. 
Lop-start,  s.  The  stoat.  East. 
Lopwebbe,  s.  { A.-S .)  A spider’s 
web. 

Loquintue,  adj.  Eloquent. 
Lordeyn.  See  Fever-Lurden. 
Lordfest,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Excessively 
lordly. 

Lord-have-mercy-upon-me,s.  A 
term  for  a violent  pain  in  the 
bowels. 

Lordings,  s.  {A.-S.)  Sirs ; masters. 
Lords-and-ladies,  s.  The  plant 

arum  maculatum. 

Lord-size,  s.  The  judge  at  assizes. 
Lord’s-room,  s.  The  stage-box  in 
a theatre.  Jonson. 

Lordswik,  s.  A traitor. 

Lore,  (1)  {A.-S.)  s.  Doctrine; 
learning. 

(2)  part.  p.  Lost. 

Lorefather,  1 . , , 

> s.  A teacher. 
loremaster,  j 

Loreine,  s.  {A.-N.)  A rein. 
Lorel,  s.  {A.-N.)  A worthless  fel- 
low; a scoundrel. 

Loremer,  s.  {A.-N.)  A bit-maker. 
Lorenge,  s.  {A.-N.)  Iron. 

Lorer,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  laurel-tree. 
Loresman,  s.  {A.-S.)  A teacher. 
Loring,  s.  Doctrine.  Spenser. 
Lorne,  part.  p.  Lost. 

Lorre,  s.  A dish  in  ancient  cookery. 
Lorrie-up,  s.  A brawl.  Northumb. 
Lorty,  adj.  Dirty.  Northumb. 
Losard,  s.  {A.-N.)  A coward. 
Lose,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  Praise ; honour. 

(2)  v.  To  praise. 

(3)  s.  Fame;  report. 

Losel,  s.  {A.-N.)  A scoundrel. 

Another  form  of  lorel. 
Losengerie,  s.  {A.-N.)  Flattery ; 
lying. 

Losengour,  s.  {A.-N.)  A flatterer ; 
a liar. 

Loseyn,  Is.  A losenge.  Forme  of 
loscyn,  J Cury. 

Losh,  (1)  v.  To  splash.  North. 

(2)  s.  Buff  leather.  Norf. 
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Losse,  s.  A lynx. 

Losset,  s.  A flat  wooden  dish. 
North. 

Lossum,  adj.  Lovesome. 

Lossy,  adj.  Lucky. 

Lost,  part.  p.  Famished.  Heref. 
Lot,  (1)  s.  The  shoot  of  a tree. 

(2)  v.  To  imagine.  West. 

(3)  s.  Dues  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  for  ingress  and  egress.  A 
miner’s  term. 

Lotch,  v.  To  go  limpingly.  Lane. 
Lote,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A tribute. 

(2)  Gesture ; aspect. 

(3)  A loft,  or  floor.  South. 

Lote,  v.  (1)  To  lurk;  to  lie  con. 

cealed. 

Of  the  crouche  he  was  do 
At  eve-sanges  oure ; 

The  strengthe  lefte  lotede  ine  God 
Of  oure  Sauveoure. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

(2)  To  struggle;  to  strive. 
Loteby,  Is.  A bedfellow ; a con- 
LUDBY,  J cubine ; a lover  male  or 
female. 

Lothe,  (1 ) adj.  (A.-S.)  Hateful; 
perverse. 

(2)  v.  To  loathe. 

(3)  s.  Harm  ; danger. 

(4)  v.  To  offer  for  sale.  Kennett. 
Lother,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Unwilling. 

Shropsh. 

(2)  v.  To  splash.  North. 
Lothly,  adj.  Loathsome. 

Lotien,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  lie  in  am- 
bush. 

Lot-teller,  s.  A wizard. 
Lottery,  s.  (1)  Divination ; witch- 
craft. 

(2)  A child’s  print. 

(3)  To  go  to  lottery,  to  quarrel. 
Lou,  pret.  t.  Laughed. 

Louch,^.  To  walk  slovenly.  West. 
Louchet,  s.  A large  piece.  Berks. 
Loud-and-still.  An  old  phrase 

equivalent  to  always. 

Lotjgh,  s.  A hole  in  a rock.  Line. 
Louk,  (1)  s.  A thump.  Var.  d. 

(2)  v.  To  thrash. 


(3)  s.  A kind  of  coarse  grass. 
Line. 

(4)  s.  A lattice.  Suff. 

(5)  v.  To  put  in  place.  Somers. 
Louke,  v.  To  lock. 

Louker,  s.  A weeder.  North. 
Louking,  adj.  Awkward.  North. 
Loule,  v.  To  carry.  Var.  d. 
Loume,  adj.  Gentle.  Chesh. 

Loun,  v.  To  beat.  North. 
Lounder,  v.  To  scamper  about. 
North. 

Louner,  Is.  A large  lump  of 
lounge,  j bread. 

Lount,  s.  A piece  of  land  in  a 
common  field.  Chesh.  See  Land. 
Loup,  v.  To  leap.  North. 
Loup-the-long-lonnin,  s.  Leap- 
frog. 

Loupy-dike,  s.  An  imprudent  per- 
son. North. 

Lourde,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Heavy ; dis- 
agreeable. 

Lourdy,  adj.  Sluggish.  Suss. 
Loure,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  look  or  be 
discontented.  Lourand,  discon- 
tented. 

Loury,  adj.  Threatening  rain. 
Louse,  v.  To  think ; to  consider. 
South. 

Lousebur,  s.  A plant,  OzelVsRab . 
Louster,  v.  (1)  To  loll  abou** 
Devon. 

(2)  To  make  a clumsy  rattling 
noise  ; to  work  hard.  South. 
Lousy-fair,  s. 

Forum  promercale,  scrutarium,  ubi  ves- 
timenta  aut  res  usu  tritse  venum  ex- 
ponuntur.  ypv TanojXe  lov.  La  fripon- 
nerie,  ou  le  viel  marche.  The  place  or 
standing  where  olde  apparell  and  such 
like  stuffe  is  to  be  sold : the  lowsie  faire, 
or  beggers  market.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Loute,  v.  (J)  (A.-S.)  To  bend ; to 
bow  ; to  make  obeisance. 

(2)  To  loiter,  or  tarry.  Hearne. 

(3)  To  lurk.  See  Lote,  Lotien. 

(4)  To  neglect. 

(5)  To  low,  or  bellow. 

(6)  To  milk  a cow.  North. 
Love,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  praise. 
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(2)  s.  An  old  name  of  a game. 

(3)  v . To  set  a price. 

(4)  v.  To  prefer. 

Love-ache,  s.  The  plant  lovage. 
Love-bind,  s.  Traveller's-joy. 
Love-cart,  s.  A lent  cart.  Ox- 
ford. 

Love-day,  s.  A day  appointed  for 
the  settlement  of  differences  by 
arbitration. 

Love-entangle,  s.  The  nigella. 
Cornw. 

Love-feast,  s . An  annual  feast 
celebrated  on  the  Thursday  next 
before  Easter. 

Love-in-idleness,  s.  The  small 
pansy.  Warw. 

Love-liking,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Gracious- 
ness; peace. 

Love-locks,  s.  Locks  of  hair, 
hanging  near  or  over  the  ears, 
fashionable  towards  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century.  Sailors  now 
term  the  curls  which  they  wear 
on  their  temples  love-locks. 
Loveloker,  adj.  (A.-S.)  More 
lovely. 

Love-longing,  s.  Desire. 
Love-pot,  s.  A drunkard. 

Lover,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A turret  or 
lantern  on  the  roof  of  a building 
for  the  escape  of  smoke,  &c.  See 
Loover. 

(2)  A chimney.  North. 
Loverding,  s.  A lordling. 
Lovesome,  adj . Lovely. 

Lovien,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  love. 
Lovier,  s.  A lover.  Var.  d. 
Loving-cup,  s.  The  grace-cap. 
Low,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A flame;  heat. 
Lowynge,  flaming. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.  hlcew.)  A small  hill, 
more  especially  applied  to  a 
sepulchral  tumulus. 

(3)  v.  To  heap  up.  Devon. 

(4)  pret.  t.  Laughed. 

Lowable,  adj.  Commendable. 

Hope,  thenne,  is  a vertue  moche  lowable, 
and  of  grete  meryte  before  God. 

Caxton’s  Art  of  Dying  Well. 


Lowance,  s.  Allowance ; income ; 
largess. 

Unto  some  inne  the  owner  never  ment 
To  be  beyond  a lord-ships  lowance  spent. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

Lowaner,  v.  To  stint.  West. 
Lowbell,  (1)  s.  A bell  used  in 
bird-batting. 

(2)  s.  The  flre-bell. 

(3)  s.  A term  of  familiarity. 

Peace,  gentle  lowbell. 

B.  Sr  Fl.,  Worn.  Prize,  i,  3. 
Flo.  You  are  a sweet  drunken  youth. 
Alb.  No  more  of  that,  good  lowbel. 

Flora’s  Vagaries,  1670. 

(4)  v.  To  serenade  a quarrelsome 
man  and  wife.  A Northampton- 
shire custom,  resembling  the  old 
one  of  riding  Skimmington. 

Lowe,  pret.  t.  Lied. 

Lowen,  v.  (1)  To  fall  in  price.  East . 

(2)  To  condescend. 
LowEND,jt?arL p.  Reduced  in  price. 
“The  baker  is  lowend  ta  da;” 
the  contrast  to  hisen’d,  or  raised. 
Lower,  (1)  s.  (A.N.)  Hire;  reward. 

(2)  s.  A lever.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  strike  as  a clock  with 
a low  prolonged  sound;  to  toll 
the  curfew.  Devon. 

(4)  v.  To  shrug  with  the  shoul- 
ders. North. 

Lowerst,  v.  To  exert.  Devon. 
Lowfs,  s.  Low  grounds.  Yorks. 
Lowings,  s.  See  Lunes. 

Lowle,  v.  To  carry  a heavy 
burthen  in  one's  arms.  Devon. 
Lowl-eared,  adj.  Long-eared. 
Wilts. 

Lowlyhede,  s.  (A.-S.)  Meekness. 
Low-men,  s.  False  dice,  so  con- 
structed as  always  to  turn  up  low 
numbers. 

Lowne,«$.  Sheltered.  North.  See 
Loo  and  Lew. 

Lowre,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
money. 

Low-rope,  s.  A piece  of  rope 
lighted  at  one  end.  North. 
Lows,  s.  Low  level  land.  Suff. 
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Lowsen,  v.  To  listen.  Dorset. 
Low-sunday,  s.  The  first  Sunday 
after  Easter. 

Lowt,  v.  To  mock;  to  contemn. 
Lowten,  v.  To  be  silent. 

Lowthe,  (1)  adj.  Loud. 

(2)  s.  Lowness. 

Lowths,  s.  Low-lands.  Yorksh. 
Low?en,  pres.  pi.  They  laugh. 
Loyne,  v.  To  carve  a sole. 

Loyt,  s.  A lute. 

Lozenge,  s.  A lollipop.  East. 
Lozin,  s.  A feast  or  merry-making 
when  a cutler  comes  of  age.  Sheff. 
Lubber,  s.  A giant  ? 

Are  you  tall?  all  that  are  lower  than 
you  are  dwarfes : are  you  low  ? all  that 
are  taller  are  lubbers , or  May-poles. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
Lubber-cock,  s.  A turkey-cock. 
Cornw. 

Lubberd,  s.  A lubber.  North. 

M.  Who  knocks  at  the  doore  ? 

P.  Friends. 

M.  Friends  walke  not  in  the  night. 

P.  Thou  slovenly  lubberd,  and  toyish 
fellow,  what  idle  toyes  goest  thou  fan- 
tasticating. 

The  Passenger  of  Benvenuto , 1612. 


Lubber-land,  s.  Cocavne. 
Lubber-wort,  s.  Any  potion  which 
renders  stupid. 

Lubby,  s.  A dolt.  Devon. 
Lubricity,  s.  ( Lat .)  Incontinency. 
Lubrick,  adj.  {Lat.)  Incontinent. 
I’ll  be  no  pander  to  him ; and  if  I find 
Any  loose  lubrick  ’scapes  in  him,  I’ll  watch 
him. 

And,  at  my  return,  protest  I’ll  shew  you  all. 

Witch  of  Edmonton,  1568. 


Luc,  s.  A small  pool  near  the  shore. 
South. 

Lucayne,  1 * . j 

LEWCOME,  I*'  $ W‘nd0W  m the 
LOOk’eM,  J r00f' 

Luce,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N. .)  A pike. 

(2)  A rut.  South. 

Lucense,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Light. 
Lucern,  s.  (1)  A lamp. 

(2)  A lynx ; the  fur  of  a lynx. 
Luck,  v.  (1)  To  make  or  be  iucky ; 
to  chance  upon. 


And  I’ll  warrant  you,  that  arch  blade 
that  luck’d  upon  "a  married  minister, 
and  ask’d  him  how  Mrs  Parson  did; 
thought  himself  in  little  less  than  a rap- 
ture ; and  it  was  well,  if  he  did  not  go 
presently  to  bed,  and  take  a dose  of 
diascordium.  Eachard’s  Observ.,  1 671. 

(2)  To  top. 

Lucke,?;.  To  knit  the  brows.  North. 
Lucker,  s.  Sort  or  like.  Devon. 
Lucking-mill,  s.  A fulling-mill. 
Kent. 

Lucks,  s.  Locks  of  wool  twisted 
on  the  finger  of  a spinner  at  the 
distaff.  East. 

Lucky,  (1)  s.  Large;  easy.  North. 
(2)  To  make  one’s  lucky , to  cut 
one’s  lucky,  to  depart  in  haste. 
Luddokkes,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  loins. 
Lue,  v.  To  sift.  A mining  term. 
Lufe,  s.  (1)  Love.  Lujer,  a lover. 

(2)  The  open  hand. 

(3)  The  ear  of  a toad.  North. 
Luff,  s.  The  wooden  case  in  which 

the  candle  is  carried  in  bird- 
batting. 

Luft,  s.  (A.-S.)  A fellow. 

Lug,  s.  (1)  The  ear.  North. 

(2)  A measure  of  land,  contain- 
ing a pole,  perch,  or  sixteen  and 
a half  feet  square. 

(3)  A rod,  twig,  or  pole.  West. 

(4)  I cry  lug , I am  in  no 

hurry. 

Lugdor,  s.  The  wood-louse. 

Luge,  s.  A lodge. 

Lugeous,  adj . Unwieldy.  Devon . 
Luggard,  s.  A sluggard. 

Lugger,  s.  Astrip  of  ground.  Glouc. 
Luggie,  s.  A wooden  dish.  North . 
Luggish,  adj.  Dull. 

Lughe , part.  p.  Laughed. 
Lug-lain,  s.  Full  measure.  Somers . 
Lug-loaf,  s.  A heavy  fellow. 
Lugsome,  adj.  Heavy.  East. 
Lug-worm,  s.  A kind  of  sea-worm 
found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  used  for  bait. 

Luitel,  adj.  Little. 

Thauh  hit  on  Englisch  be  dim  and  derk, 
Ne  nabbe  no  savor  before  clerk, 
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For  lewed  men  that  luitel  connen 
On  Englisch  hit  is  thus  bigonnen. 

Vernon  MS.,  Bodleian  Library. 

Luik-lake,  v.  To  be  playful.  YorJcs. 
Luke,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  protect. 

(2)  s.  A turnip  leaf.  South . 
Lukes,  s.  A sort  of  velvet. 
Lukeward,  s.  A species  of  cherry 
which  ripened  in  June. 

Lullies,  s.  The  kidneys.  Chesh. 
Lum,  s.  (1)  A woody  valley. 

(2)  A deep  pool. 

(3)  The  chimney  of  a cottage. 
North. 

Lumber,  (1)  v.  To  stumble. 

(2)  s.  Ribaldry.  East. 

(3)  s.  Harm  ; mischief.  Var.  d. 
Lumber-pie,  Is.  A high-sea- 

lombard-pye,  J soned  meat  pie, 
of  veal  or  lamb. 

Lumbish,  adj.  Heavy.  Line. 
Lumbrike,  s.  ( Lat .)  An  earth- 
worm. 

Lume,  s.  A beam. 

Lummack,  v.  To  tumble.  Suff. 
Lummock,  s.  A lump.  Leic. 
Lummox,  s.  A heavy  stupid  fellow. 
East. 

Lump,  (1)  s.  A kind  of  fish.  See 
Lompe. 

(2)  v.  To  be  sulky.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  beat ; to  thump.  Var.  d. 

Llumpy,G’  } adi-  Heavy>  big.  Var. d. 
Lumps,  s.  Hard  bricks  for  flooring. 
East. 

Lumpy-jumms,  s.  A dish  made  of 
oatmeal,  sprinkled  with  water, 
and  boiled  in  lumps  of  about  the 
size  of  a nut,  which,  when  eaten, 
are  found  to  be  dry  meal  in  the 
inside.  North. 

Lum-swooper,  s.  A chimney- 
sweeper. North. 

Lun,  s.  Cover  or  shelter.  West. 
Lunary,  s.  Moon-wort. 

Lunch,  s.  A thump. 

Luncheon,  s.  A lump  of  food. 
Lundy,  adj.  Clumsy;  heavy.  Var.d. 
Lunes,  s.  ( Fr .)  (1)  Lunacy. 


(2)  Long  lines  to  call  in  hawks. 
Lunge,  v.  (1)  To  plunge. 

(2)  To  lean  aside,  or  incline. 
“ It  lunges  this  way.” 

(3)  To  lunge  a colt , to  hold  him 
with  a long  rope,  and  drive  him 
round  in  a circle. 

(4)  To  beat.  East. 

(5)  To  skulk.  Northampt. 
Lungeous,  adj.  Vindictive ; quar- 
relsome; ill-tempered ; awkward; 
restive  (said  of  a horse). 

Lungis,  s.  (Fr.)  A long,  awkward 
fellow.  “A  slimme  slow-back, 
a dreaming  gangrill,  a tall  and 
dull  slangam,that  hath  no  making 
to  his  height,  nor  wit  to  his 
making.”  Minsheu. 

Knaves,  varlet ! what,  lungis ! give  me 
a dozen  of  stools  there. 

Dekker’s  Satiromastix. 

How  dost  thou,  Ralph  ? Art  thou  not 
shrewdly  hurt  ? the  foul  great  lungies 
laid  unmercifully  on  Ijhee. 

B.  fy-  FI.,  Knight  of  Burn.  Pestle,  Act  ii. 

Lungs, s.  Afire-blowrer  to  a chemist. 

That  is  his  fire-drake, 

His  lungs,  his  zephyrus,  lie  that  puffs  his 
coal.  B.  Jons.,  Alch.,  ii,  1 . 

Lungert,  part. p.  Tied.  Lane. 
Lunt,  adj.  Surly;  clownish.  East . 
Lur,s.  Loss;  misfortune.  Gawayne . 
Lurche,  v. 

Each  worde  (me  thought)  did  wound  me  so. 
Each  looke  did  lurche  my  harte. 

Turberville’s  Tragicall  Tales,  1587. 

Lurch,  s.  (1)  An  easy  victory. 
Coles. 

(2)  A game  at  tables. 

(3)  To  lie  at  lurch , to  lie  in 
wait.  To  give  a lurch , to*  de- 
ceive. 

Lurcher,  1 

LURCARD,  Is.  A glutton. 
LURCARE,  J 

Lurcher,  s.  A potato  left  in  the 
ground. 

Lurch-line,  v.  The  line  of  a 
fowling-net,  by  which  it  was 
pulled  over,  to  enclose  the  birds. 
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But  when  we  heard  with  whom  I had  to 
deale, 

Well  done  (quoth  he)  let  him  go  beate 
the  bush, 

I and  my  men  to  the  lurch-line  will  steale, 
And  pluck  the  net  even  at  the  present 
push.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  248. 

Lurden,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A clown  ; a 
sluggard. 

^lurgy  j *adj-  Sluggish.  North . 

Lure,  (1)  s.  “That  whereto  faul- 
coners  call  their  young  hawks, 
by  casting  it  up  in  the  aire,  being 
made  of  feathers  and  leather  in 
such  wise  that  in  motion  it  looks 
not  unlike  a fowl.”  Latham. 

(2)  s.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
North. 

(3)  v.  To  give  a loud  and  shrill 
cry.  East. 

(4)  s.  A lever.  East. 

(5)  s.  A sore  on  a cow's  hoof. 
West. 

Lurge,  v.  To  move  backwards  and 
forwards  on  a chair.  Somerset. 
Lurkey-dish,  s.  Pennyroyal. 
Lurries,  s.  Garments. 

Lurry,  (1)  s.  A tumult. 

(2)  v.  To  do  anything  in  a hurry. 
Suss. 

(3)  s.  Bustle.  Leic. 

(4)  v.  To  pull.  Northumh. 

(5)  v.  To  daub.  East. 

Lusard,  s.  A lizard. 

Luscious,  adj.  Strong  and  offen- 
sive in  smell.  Leic. 

Lush,  (1)  adj.  Rich ; luxuriant ; 
succulent ; as  applied  to  vege- 
tation. 

Then  greene  and  void  of  strength,  and  lush 
and  foggy  is  the  blade. 

And  cheers  the  husbandman  with  hope, 

Golding’s  Ovid,  xv. 
Shrubs  lush  and  almost  lyke  a grystle.  Id. 

(2)  adj.  Limp. 

(3)  s.  A twig  for  thatching. 
Devon. 

(4)  v.  To  splash  in  water.  Cumb. 

(5)  s.  Intoxicating  drink. 
Lushy,  adj.  Tipsy. 


Lusk,  (1)  s.  A lazy,  lubberly 
fellow. 

So,  ho,  so,  ho,  Appetitus ! faith  now  I 
think  Morpheus  himself  hath  been  here ; 
up,  with  a pox  to  you : up,  you  luslc ! 

Lingua,  0.  PL,  v,  241. 

What,  thou  great  luske,  said  I,  art  thou 
so  farre  spent  that  thou  hast  no  hope 
to  recover  ? Terence  in  English,  1641 . 

(2)  v.  To  loll  about  idly,  to  be 
lazy. 

He  is  my  foe,  frend  thou  not  him,  nor 
forge  him  armes^  but  let 
Him  lusJce  at  home  unhonored ; no  good  by 
him  we  get. 

Warner’s  Allions  England,  1592.. 
Leaving  the  sensuall 

Base  hangers  on,  lushing  at  home  in  slime. 

Marston,  Sc.  of  Fill.,  iii,  8. 


Luskish,  adj.  Lazy.  LusJcishness , 
laziness. 

Lusory,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Deceptive. 

For  sorcery,  properly  so  called,  viz. 
divination  by  lof  ts,  it  is  too  much  appa- 
rent how  it  abounds.  For  lusory  lots, 
the  state  groans  under  the  losse  by 
them,  to  the  ruine  of  many  men  and 
families ; as  the  churches  lament  under 
the  sins  by  them ; and  for  other  lots, 
by  sieves,  books,  &c.,  they  abound,  as 
witchery,  &c.,  abounds. 

Home,  Bcemonologie,  1650. 


Lussheburwes,  s.  Money  of  the 
dukes  of  Luxemburgh,  which 
was  much  debased,  and  forbidden 
by  our  early  statutes  to  be  im- 
ported and  passed  for  the  English 
coinage,  which  it  resembled. 

Lussum, 


’ j >adj.  Lovely;  beautiful,  L 

fl")  v.  To  like:  to  desire.  * 


LUXUM 

Luste,  (1)  v.  To  like 


(2)  s.  Liking;  desire;  delight. 

(3)  v.  To  bend  on  one  side. 
Norf. 

(4)  s.  A quantity.  East. 
Lustick,  adj.  Lusty;  healthy; 

cheerful. 


/ 


To  make  his  heart  merry,  as  he  has  made 
ours ; 

As  lustick  and  frolick  as  lords  in  their 
bowers.  Jovial  Crew,  O.  PL,  x,  340. 


Lustne,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  listen. 
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Lustneth  to  me,  lordynges, 

Tho  God  atte  begynnynges 
Hedde  i-maad  lievene  with  ginne, 

And  the  angeles  so  brilit  witliinne. 

Vernon  MS.,  Bodleian  Library. 

Lustree,  v.  To  hustle  about.  Exm . 
Lustring,  s.  A sort  of  plain  silk. 
Lusty,  adj.  Pleasant;  lively;  gay 
in  dress. 

Lusty-gallant,  adj.  An  old  term 
for  a colour. 

Lusty-guts,  s.  A strong  person. 

Nay,  but  stay  a little  and  rest  tliyselfe, 
that  thou  maist  be  better  able  to  talk 
with  her,  lest  she  be  too  good  for  thee 
because  she  is  a young  lustie-guts. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Lustyhede,  s.  (A.-S.)  Pleasure  ; 
mirth. 

Lut ,pret.t.  Stooped. 

Lute,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  lie  hid. 

(2)  adj.  Little. 

(3)  v.  To  play  on  the  lute. 
Luther  (1)  adj.  Wicked.  See 

Either. 

(2)  s.  A ladder.  “ Shall  I fetch 
that  thare  luther  ?”  Norf. 
Lutheren,  s.  Leathers;  strings. 
Hearne. 

Luthobut.  Only  look ! North. 
Luton,  s.  A projection  from  a 
house ; a bow  window.  Suss. 
Lutter,  v.  To  scatter.  Glouc. 
Lutter-putch,  s.  Asloven.  Cornw. 
Luxuriast,  s . One  addicted  to 
luxury. 

Luxurious,  adj.  Lustful. 

0 most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman. 

Shakesp.,  Titus  Andron.,  v,  1. 

What  worse  disgrace  did  ever  king  sus- 
tain, 

Than  I by  this  luxurious  couple  have? 
Webster  Rowley’s  Thrac.  Wonder,  i,  1. 

Luxury,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Lewdness; 

incontinence. 

Luyschene,  v.  To  rush  violently. 
Luzern,  s.  A lynx. 

Even  from  the  parching  zone,  behold,  I 
come, 

A straunger,  straungely  mounted  as  you 
see, 

Seated  upon  a lusty  luzern’s  back.  Peele. 


Lyam,  s.  A thong.  “ The  string 
used  to  lead  a greyhound  is  called 
a leese,  and  for  a hound  a lyame.” 
Blome. 

Lybbet,  s.  A stick,  or  staff. 

A beesome  of  byrclie,  for  babes  very  feete, 
A long  lasting  lybbet,  for  loubbers  most 
meete ; 

A wyth  to  wynde  up  that  there  will  not 
keepe, 

Bynde  it  all  up  in  one  and  use  ittosweepe. 
Caveat  for  Common  Cursitors,  A 4,  b„ 

Lycced-tea,  s.  Tea  and  spirits. 

North.  See  Laced. 

Lye,  s.  (1)  A flame  of  fire. 

(2)  Kindred.  Pr.  P. 

Lyerby,  s.  A kept  mistress.  Mel- 
banclce’s  Philotimus,  1583. 
Lyfen,  v. 

And  with  such  sighs, 
Laments,  and  acclamations  lyfen  it. 
Marston,  Antonio’s  Revenge,  sign.  E 2. 

Lying-down,  s.  Accouchement.  „ 
Lying-house,  s.  A prison. 
Lylse-wulse,  s.  Linsey-woolsey. 
Skelton. 

Lymmer,  s.  A plunderer. 

To  satisfie  in  parte  the  wrong  which  had 
bene  offred  him,  by  those  lymmers  and 
robbers. 

Holinsh.,  Hist,  oflrel.,  B b.  4,  col.  2. 
Lymphault,  adj.  Lame. 

Or  Vulcanus  the  lymphault  smithe. 

Chaloner’s  Morice  Encom.,  C b. 

He  [Vulcan]  plaieth  the  jester,  now 
wyth  hvs  lymphaultyng,  now  with 
skoffing,  *&c.  Ib. 

Lymptwigg,  s.  A lapwing.  Ex- 
moor. 

Lynie,  s.  A line.  Pr.  P. 
Lynkwhite,  s.  A linnet. 

With  lowde  laghttirs  one  lofte, 

Por  lykyng  of  byrdez, 

Of  larkes,  of  lynkwhyttez , 

That  lufflyche  songene.  Morte Arthxre. 

Lyribliring,  s.  A warbling  or 
singing. 

So  may  her  ears  be  led, 

Her  ears  where  musike  lives. 

To  heare  and  not  despise 
Thy  lyribliring  cries. 

Pembr Arcadia , iii,  p.  395 
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Lyve,  s.  Leave.  MS.  dated  1470. 
Lyset,  pres.  t.  Lieth. 
Lystherely,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Wick- 
edly. 


M. 

Ma,  (1)  v.  To  make. 

(2)  adj.  More  (for  mo). 

Maak,  s.  A maggot.  Yorksh. 

Maapmext,  s.  A long  story.  Cumb. 

Mab,  (1)  s.  A slattern.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  dress  negligently. 

Mabble,  v.  To  dress  slovenly. 

Macaron,  1 s.  { Ital .)  A fop  ; a 

MACAROON,  J fool. 

Like  a big  wife,  at  sight  of  lothed  meat. 
Ready  to  travail;  so  I sigh  and  sweat 
To  hear  this  macaron  talk  in  vain. 

Donne’s  Poems , p.  13?. 

A macaroon. 

And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  sboon. 

Elegy  on  Donne,  ed.  1650,  ib. 

Macaroni,  s.  {Ital.)  A term  ap- 
plied in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century  to  a fop  or  dandy 
who  dressed  in  the  exaggerated 
fashion  of  the  day. 

Mace,  s.  {A.-N.)  (1)  A club.  Macer , 
one  who  carries  a mace. 

(2)  Acorns.  Somers. 

Mace-monday,  s.  The  first  Mon- 
day after  St.  Anne’s  Day,  July 
26,  held  as  a feast  in  several 
localities,  and  in  some  with  bur- 
lesque ceremonies. 

^Iace-proof,  adj.  Not  liable  to 
arrest. 

Macachina,  s.  A sort  of  Italian 
dance,  danced  by  buffoons  in 
masks.  See  Mattachin. 

Macham,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
game  at  cards. 

Mache,  v.  To  match. 

Machound,1  s.  (1)  The  medieval 
macon,  name  for  Mahomet ; 
mahound,  J jiny  idol. 

(2)  A bugbeare. 

Macilent,  adj.  { Lat .)  Lean. 

Macke,  s.  An  old  game  at  cards. 


Mackerel,  s.  { Fr .)  A bawd. 
Mackerel-sky,  s.  A streaky  sky, 
believed  to  portend  wind  and 
rain.  Northampt. 

Mackerly,  adj.  Fashionable. 
North. 

Mac kish,  adj.  Smart.  Warw. 
Mackle,  v.  To  contrive.  North- 
ampt. 

Mackled,  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Spotted. 
Mackler,  s.  A hawker. 

Macks,  s.  Sorts.  North. 

Macky,  adj.  Neat ; smart.  North- 
ampt. 

Macrio,  s.  A bawd.  Middleton. 
Macrows,  s.  Macaroni.  Forme  of 
Cury , p.  18. 

Macstar,  s.  A poulterer  and  dealer 
in  eggs. 

Maculation,  s.  {Lat.)  A stain. 
Mad,(1)s.  An  earth-worm.  Var.  d. 

Content  the,  Daphles,  mooles  take  mads, 
but  men  know  mooles  to  catch. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

(2)  adj.  Angry.  Var.  d. 

(3)  s.  Madness.  Glouc. 

(4)  s.  A species  of  nightshade. 

Madde,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  become  mad. 
Madder,  s.  Matter.  North. 
Madders,  ] s.  {A.  S.  mage%a.) 

mathers,  > The  May-weed 

mauthern,  J {anthemis  cotula). 
Madding.  To  run  a madding  after 
anything , to  go  furiously  after  it. 
Maddle,  v.  (1)  To  confuse,  or  be 
confused;  to  rave.  North. 

(2)  To  be  fond  of.  North. 
Maddocks,  s.  Maggots. 

Mad-dog,  s.  An  old  term  for  strong 
ale. 

Mader-wort,  s.  Mug-wort. 
Madge,  s.  (1)  An  owl;  called  also 
a madge-howlet.  Cotgrave. 

(2)  Pudendum  f.  South. 
Madgetin,  s.  The  Margaret  apple. 
East. 

Madlin,  s.  A bad  memory.  Cumb. 
Madning-money,  s.  A popular 
name  for  Roman  coins  found 
about  Dunstable. 
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Mad  -pash,  adj.  Mad,  or  insane. 

Urquhart’s  Rabelais. 

Mads,  s.  A disease  of  sheep. 
Ma-feie,  ( A.-N .)  My  faith  ! 
Mafflard,  s.  A fool. 

Maffle,  To  mumble,  or 

muffle,  J stammer. 

Maffling,  (1)  adj.  A term  applied 
to  a small  eater,  e.g.  “ She’sr 
nobbut  a maffling  feeder.”  Line. 

(2)  s.  A simpleton.  North. 
Mag,  (1)  v.  To  chatter. 

(2)  v.  To  tease. 

(3)  s.  The  jack  at  which  quoits 
are  thrown. 

(4)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
penny. 

Mage,  s.  { Lat .)  A magician. 
Magecolle,  1 v.  {A.-N.)  To  for- 
machicold,  ( tify  the  wall  with 
machicolations. 

Mages,  s.  The  hands.  Northumb. 
Maggle,  v.  To  teaze.  Oocon . 
Maggots,  s.  Whims. 

Maggoty,  adj.  W'himsical ; frolic- 
some ; fidgety.  Var.  d. 
Maggoty-pie,  ” 

MAGOT-PIE, 

Maggy-many-feet,  l 
louse.  West. 

Magit,  s.  A magpie.  Line. 
Magnel.  See  Mangonel. 
Magnifical,  adj.  Magnificent ; 
pompous. 

Bestowed  upon  him  certaine  gifts  after 
the  Turkish  manner,  and  in  magnificall 
termes  gave  him  answere. 

Knolles’  Hist,  of  the  Turks , p.  993. 


’ s.  A magpie. 


The  wood- 


Manificent,  adj.  Munificent. 
Magnificate,  v.  To  magnify. 
Magnifico,$.  ( Ital .)  A grandee  of 
Venice. 

Magnify,  v.  To  signify.  Devon. 
Magnoperate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  in- 
crease greatly. 

Magny,  s.  A magpie. 

Maguder,  s.  A stalk  of  a plant. 
Mahereme,  s.  {A.-N.)  Timber. 
Mahoitres,  s.  {Fr.)  Waddings 
used  to  pad  out  the  shoulders. 


Mahoun,  s.  Mahomet ; an  idci 
See  Machound. 

Maid,  s.  (1)  A girl. 

(2)  A kind  of  fish.  OzelVs  Rab. 

(3)  The  iron  frame  for  the 
baking-stone.  West. 

Maidekin,  s.  {A.-S.)  A little  maid. 
Maiden-hair,  s.  The  plant  ca - 
pillus  Veneris. 

Maidenhede,  s.  (1)  The  condition 
of  being  a maiden. 

(2)  The  first  use  of  any  thing. 

So  whan  they  came  to  a lyttelle  towre 
where  a newe  pillory  was  sette  up,  ht 
that  sayd  he  coulde  lyghtly  assemble 
people  to  gether  went  to  the  bayly  of 
the  towne  which  was  a boucher,  and 
desired  him  that  he  wolde  gyve  him 
leave  to  have  the  maidenheed  of  the 
pyllory — whiche  requeste  at  the  fyrste 
abasshed  the  bayllye ; for  he  wyst  not 
what  he  mente  thereby. 

Tales  and  Quiche  Answeres # 

Maiden-lips,  s.  The  plant  lappago. 
Maiden-lob,  s.  A worm, 
Maidens-honesty,  s , The  plant 
honesty. 

Maidewode,  s.  Dog’s-fennel. 
Maid’s-love,  s.  Southernwood. 
Northampt. 

Mail,  (1)  v.  To  pinion  a hawk. 

(2)  v.  To  milk  a cow,  when  near 
calving,  but  once  a day.  Maillen , 
the  quantity  of  one  milking.Aor^. 

(3)  s.  A spot  on  a hawk. 

(4)  s.  That  part  of  a clasp  which 
receives  the  spring. 

(5)  s.  A defect  in  vision.  Devon . 
Main,  (1)  s.  A throw  at  dice. 

(2)  adj.  Great;  violent.  Var.  d. 

(3)  s.  Might ; strength. 

(4)  s.  The  thick  part  of  meat. 

(5)  v.  To  lame.  Hallamsh. 
Main-hamper,  s.  A basket  for 

carrying  fruit.  Somerset. 
Mainie,  s.  {A.-N.)  A house- 
maisnie,  I hold;  those  who  at- 
mainy,  | tended  on  a man’s 
many,  J table  or  house;  his 
personal  followers;  in  a wide* 
sense,  an  army. 

Mainly,  adv.  Very  much. 
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Pish,  pshaw,  you’d  make  me  angry,  but 
that  I love  you  so  mainly. 

Wycherley , Country  Wife,  1688. 

Main-pin,  s.  A pin  put  through 
the  fore-axle  of  a waggon  for  it 
to  turn  upon  in  locking. 

Mains,  s.  A farm,  or  fields,  near 
a house,  and  in  the  owner's  occu- 
pation. North. 

Mainswear,  v.  { A.-S .)  To  swear 
falsely.  North. 

Maintenance,  s.  { A.-N .)  Be- 

haviour. 

M aintenantly,  a dj.  Mainly.  North. 
Mair,  s.  { A.-N. .)  A mayor. 
Maislikin,  adj.  Foolish.  North. 
Maison-dewe,  s.  {A.-N.  maison- 
Dieu , God’s  house.)  A hospital. 
Maist,  (1)  adj.  Most.  Maist-what , 
generally.  Craven. 

(2)  pres.  t.  s.  Makes. 

Maister,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  A skilful 
artist. 

(2)  Used  as'an  adjective  to  sig- 
nify chief,  as  the  maister  street. 
Maisterful,  adj.  Headstrong ; 
wilful. 

Maisterling,  s.  A familiar  term 
for  a master. 

Maistlins,  adv.  Mostly.  North. 
Maistresse,  s.  {A.-N.)  A mistress. 
Maistrie,  Is.  {A.-N.)  Skill; 
maistrise,  / power;  an  extraordi- 
nary performance,  or  masterly 
workmanship. 

Make,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A companion  ; 
a husband,  or  wife. 

(2)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  compose  verses. 

(3)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
halfpenny. 

(4)  s.  An  implement  for  cutting 
up  peas.  Suff. 

(5)  v.  To  do ; to  cause. 

(6)  s.  A sort,  or  fashion.  North. 

(7)  v.  To  assist  in.  Yorksh. 

(8)  v.  To  prepare. 

(9)  v.  To  dress  meat. 

(10)  v.  To  fasten.  “ Make  the 
doors.”  Var.  d. 

(11)  v.  To  steal.  Leic . 


(12)  To  make  danger , to  try,  to 
make  experiment.  {Lat.  facere 
periculum.) 

If  there  be  e’er  a private  corner  as  you 
go,  sir, 

A foolish  lobby  out  o’  the  way,  make  danger. 

Try  what  they  are,  try. 

B.  $r  Ft.,  Loyal  Subject,  iii,  4. 

To  make  nice , to  scruple.  To 
make  unready,  to  undress.  To 
make  all  split,  to  use  great  vio- 
lence. To  make  fair  weather,  to 
coax  a person.  To  make  a mat- 
ter with  one,  to  pick  a quarrel 
with  him.  To  make  naught,  to 
corrupt.  To  make  to  the  how , 
to  form  to  one’s  hand.  Make 
your  manners,  a command  to  a 
child  to  touch  his  hat  or  curtsey 
in  the  presence  of  superiors. 

Make-bate,  s,  A quarrelsome 
fellow. 

Make-beggar, s.  The  annual  pearl- 
wort. 

Make-count,  (1)  s.  A make- 
weight. North. 

(2)  v.  To  intend.  Essex. 

Make-hawk,  s.  An  old  hawk  em- 
ployed to  instruct  a young  one. 

Make-peace,  s.  A pacificator. 

Maker,  s.  A poet. 

Makerly,  adv.  Tolerable.  North. 

Make-shift,  s.  Substitute. 

Who  is  so  terrified  by  her  that  he  were 
better  in  his  grave ; by  day  he  dare  not 
meet  her,  she  is  so  man’d  with  make • 
shift ; by  night  bee  feareth  to  lie  with 
her,  her  touch  is  so  ambiguous. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

Make-weight,  \ s.  Something 
make-count,  J added  to  make 
up  weight. 

Makke,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 
Makke.  Take  drawen  benes,  and  seeth 
hem  wel.  Take  hem  up  of  the  water, 
aud  cast  hem  in  a mortar ; grynde  hem 
al  to  doust,  til  thei  be  white  as  eny  mylk. 
Chawf  a lit  ell  rede  wyne,  cast  there 
among  in  the  gryndyng,  do  thereto  salt, 
leslie  it  in  dishes.  Tlianne  take  oynons, 
and  mynce  hem  smalle,  and  seeth  hem 
in  oile,  til  they  be  al  bron  ; and  florissh 
the  disslies,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  16. 
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Makron,  s.  A rake  for  an  oven. 
Malack,  s.  A disturbance.  Yor/csh. 
Malahack,  v.  To  cut  or  carve  awk- 
wardly. East. 

Malakatoon.  See  Malecotoon. 
Malan-tree,  s.  The  beam  across 
an  open  chimney.  East. 

Malch,  adj.  Mild.  Craven. 
Maldrop,  s.  A ruby. 

Maldworp,  s.  A mole.  “ Ye 
maken  a maldworp  stonde  there.,, 
Wycliffite  versions , Prolog. 
Male,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Evil. 

(2)  s.  {A.-N.)  A budget ; a box. 

(3)  s.  Dandelion.  Dorset. 
Malebouche,  s.  { A.-N .)  Calumny. 
Malecolye,  s.  Melancholy. 
Malecotoon,  Is.  {Lat.  malum 

melicotton,  J cotoniatum.)  A 
kind  of  late  peach. 

Peaches,  apricots, 

And  malecotoons,  with  other  choicer  plumbs, 
Will  serve  for  large-siz’d  bullets. 

Ordinary,  0.  PL.  x,  230. 
A wife  here,  with  a strawberry  breath, 
cherry  lips,  apricot  cheeks,  and  a soft 
velvet  head,  like  a melicotton 

B.  Jons.,  Bath.  Fair,  i,  2. 
Maledight,  part.  p.  Cursed. 
Malefices,  s.  {Lat.)  (1)  Bad  ac- 
tions. 

(2)  Enchantments. 

Malengine,  s.  {A.-N.)  Wicked 
ingenuity  or  art. 

But  the  chaste  damzell  that  had  never 
priefe 

Of  such  malengine,  and  fine  forgery, 

Did  easely  beleeve  her  strong  extremitye. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i,  53. 

Male-pillion,  s.  A horse  cushion 
or  saddle  to  carry  luggage. 
Malese,  s.  {Fr.)  Uneasiness. 
Maletalent,  s.  (A.-N.)  Ill-will; 
spite. 

Malgracious,  adj.  Ungracious. 
Malgrado,  adv.  In  despite  of ; 
notwithstanding.  The  Italian 
form  of  maugre. 

Malheure,  s.  {A.-N.)  Misfortune. 

Malheured , illfortuned. 

Malice,  s.  Sorcery ; more  correctly 
Malefice . 


Malicious,  adj.  Artful. 

Malign,  v.  To  regard  or  act  with 
malignity. 

Malinger,  v.  Soldiers  are  said  to 
malinger , when  they  feign  illness. 
Malison,  s.  {A.-N.)  Curse;  male- 
diction. 

Malkin,  s.  (1)  The  diminutive  of 
Mary. 

(2)  A slattern.  Devon. 

(3)  A scarecrow ; a dwarf.  Somers. 
Mall,  s.  (1)  A hammer,  or  club. 

(2)  A plough-share.  Somerset. 

(3)  An  old  name  of  a game. 

(4)  A court ; a pleading-house. 
Mallenders,  s.  A disease  incident 

to  horses,  consisting  of  cracks  in 
the  knees,  producing  ulcers. 
Malligo,  s.  Malaga  wine. 

And  Malligo  glasses  fox  thee. 

Spanish  Gipsy , iii,  1. 

Mallincolly, ^‘.Melancholy;  sad. 

Sacke  will  make  the  mery  mind  be  sade, 
Soo  will  it  make  the  mallincolly  glad : 

If  mearth  and  sadenes  dooth  in  sake  re 
maine, 

When  I am  sade  lie  drinke  sum  sake 
againe.  Allen  Papers. 

Mallock,  v.  To  scandalise.  Line. 
Malls,  s.  The  measles.  Exm. 
Mally,  s.  A hare.  North. 

Malm,  s.  Soil  when  wet,  or  of  a 
clayey  and  adhesive  nature.  In 
walking  after  a shower  when  its 
rather  slippery,  it  is  s^id  tjo  be 
malmy.  Norf.  A>*\\  (wi  /s 
Malshragges,  1 s.  Caterpillars  ; 

mallishags,  j canker-worms. 
Malskere,  v.  To  wander. 
Maltalent,  s.  {Fr.)  Spleen ; bad 
inclination. 

So  forth  he  went, 

With  heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that 
plaine 

In  him  bewrai’d  great  grudge  and  maltalent. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  iv,  61. 

Malt-bug,  s . An  old  term  for  a 
drunkard. 

Malt-combs,  s.  The  shoots  when 
malt  begins  to  run.  Var.  d. 
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Malte,  pret.  t.  Melted. 
Malt-horse,  s.  A strong,  heavy 
horse,  like  a dray  horse.  ShaJcesp , 
Malt-worm,  s.  A great  drunkard. 
Malue,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  mallow. 
Malvesie,  s.  The  older  name  for 
Malmsey  wine. 

Mam,  s.  A soft  mass. 

Mamble,  v.  To  stick  to  anything, 
said  of  soil.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  eat  with  seeming  dis- 
relish. East. 

Mam elen,  v.  ( A.S .)  To  mumble; 
to  chatter. 

Mamerie,  s.  A pagan  temple. 

From  mahommerie,  a mosque. 
Mammer,  v.  To  hesitate ; to  stand 
muttering,  and  in  doubt.  Mam - 
mering,  hesitation,  confusion. 

Ye,  when  she  daygnes  to  send  for  him, 
then  mammering  he  doth  doubte. 

Brant's  3 Sat.,  2 B.  of  Horace,  1567. 

It  would  not  hold, 

But  burst  in  twaine,  with  his  continuall 
hammering, 

And  left  the  pagan  in  no  little  mammering. 

Harringt.,  Ariosto,  xlvi,  106. 

Whom  should  I aske  for  her  ? what  way 
■were  it  best  for  mee  to  goe?  I stand  in 
a mammering.  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

But  is  not  this  Thais  which  1 see  ? Its 
even  she.  I am  in  a mammering : ah, 
what  should  I do ! Ib. 

Mammet,  s.  A puppet,  or  doll ; an 
idol. 

I have  seen  the  city  of  new  Nineveh, 
and  Julius  Caesar  acted  by  mammets. 
Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  1609. 

And  then  to  have  a wretched  puling  fool, 

A whining  mammet , in  her  fortunes  tender, 
To  answer  I’ll  not  wed — I cannot  love. 

Shakesp.,  Romeo  f Jul.,  iii,  5. 

And  where  I meet  your  maumet  gods,  I’ll 
swinge  ’em 

Thus  o’er  my  head,  and  kick  ’em  into 
puddles. 

B.  f El.,  Island  Princess,  act  iv,  p.  346. 

Mammock,  (1)  s.  A fragment;  a 
morsel. 

(2)  v.  To  mumble.  Suff. 

(3)  v.  To  maul,  or  mangle ; to 
do  clumsily.  East. 


Mammothrept,  s.  ( Gr . pctppo* 
0p67TTog.)  A spoilt  child. 

Mampus,  s.  A great  number. 
Dorset. 

Mam-sworn,  ad).  Purjured.  North. 

Mamy,  (from  A.-N.  m’amie.)  A 
wife.  Leic. 

Mamytaw,  s.  A donkey.  Devon. 

Man,  (1)  v.  To  make  a hawk  trac- 
table. 

(2)  A man  of  mark , a distin- 
guished man. 

Among  them  all  a worthy  man  of  mark e, 
A Prince  of  famous  memorie  I sawe. 

Man-alive , a common  mode  of 
addressing  another  when  surprise 
or  slight  reproof  is  intended. 
Man  of  wax,  a sharp  fellow. 

Man-in-the-oak,  s.  The  ignis 
fatuus. 

Manace,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  threaten. 

Manadge,  s.  A club  to  supply  poor 
people  with  goods,  on  payment 
by  instalments.  North. 

Manantie,  s.  (A.-N.)  Mainte- 
nance. 

Manch,  v.  To  munch. 

Manchet,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  finest 
white  bread. 

No  manchet  can  so  well  the  courtly  palate 
please, 

As  that  made  of  the  meal  fetch’d  from  my 
fertil  leaze ; 

The  finest  of  that  kind,  compared  with  my 
wheat, 

For  fineness  of  the  bread,  doth  look  like 
common  cheat. 

Drayt.,  Polyolb.,  xvi,  p.  959. 

Howbeit  in  England  our  finest  manchet 
is  made  without  leaven. 

Haven  of  Health,  cap.  iv,  p.  25. 

Bread  is  the  staffe  of  life;  of  all  the  rest. 

Fine  manchet  is  the  whitest,  and  the  best. 

The  Philosophers  Banquet,  1633. 

Mancipate,  part.  p.  (Lat.)  En- 
slaved. 

Manciple,  s.  (A.-N.)  A purveyor 
of  victuals;  a clerk  of  the  kitchen, 
or  caterer;  an  officer  who  had 
the  charge  of  purchasing  provi- 
sions for  an  inn-of-court,  a col- 
lege, &c. 
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Mancowe,  s.  A baboon. 

Mand,  s.  A demand. 
Mandement,s.(^.-.V.)  Amandate. 
Mander,  v.  To  cry  ; to  grumble. 
East . 

Mandilion,  \ s.  ( Ital . mandig - 
mandevile,  J Hone ,)  a sort  of 
long  jacket. 

A loose  hanging  garment,  much  like  to 
our  jacket  or  jumps,  but  without  sleeves, 
only  having  holes  to  put  the  arms 
through;  yet  some  were  made  with 
sleeves,  but  for  no  other  use  than  to 
hang  on  the  back.  Randle  Holme. 

His  gowne  is  throughly  foxt,  yet  he  is 
sober,  for  hee  looketh  as  though  he 
quenched  his  thirst  with  whay  and  water 
rather  then  with  wine  and  stout  beere, 
and  his  mandilion  edged  round  about 
-with  the  stigmaticall  Latine  word,  fur. 

Man  in  theMoone , 1609. 

French  dublet,  and  the  Spanish  hose  to 
breech  it ; 

Short  cloakes,  old  mandilions  (we  beseech 
it).  Rowlands , Knave  of  Harts , 1613. 

Mandy,  adj.  Saucy ; frolicsome. 
West. 

Mane,  s.  A moan. 

Maner,  s.  A manor,  or  dwelling. 
Manerly,  adv.  Politely. 

Mang,  v.  (1)  To  be  stupified. 

(2)  ( A.-S .)  To  mingle.  West. 

(3)  s.  A mash  of  malt.  North. 
Mangcorn,  s.  Mixed  corn.  See 

Muncorn. 

Mange,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  eat.  Man - 
gerie,  a feast. 

Mang-fodder,  s.  Mixed  fodder 
for  cows.  YorJcsh. 

Man  s-h angle,  adj.  Mixed  con- 
fusedly. Var.  d. 

Mangonel,  s.  (A.-N.)  A machine 
used  in  sieges  to  batter  walls. 
Mangonize,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  trade  in 
slaves. 

Manhed,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Manhood. 
Manicon,  s.  A species  of  night- 
shade. 

Manie,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Madness. 
Manifold,  v.  To  multiply. 
Manikin,  s.  A diminutive  person. 
Maniple,  s.  A handful ; a bundle. 
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Mank,  $.  A prank.  Yorksh. 
Man-keen,  adj.  Marriageable; 

maris  appetens.  Var.  d. 
Mankind,  adj.  Masculine;  impu- 
dent ; vicious. 

Out ! 

A mankind  witch ! Hence  with  her.  out  o’ 
doors.  Shakesp. , Winter’s  Tale , ii,  3. 

You  brach, 

Are  you  turn’d  mankind  ? 

Massing  , City  Madam , iii,  1. 

’Twas  a sound  knock  she  gave  me, 
A plaguy  mankind  girl,  how  my  brains 
totter ! B.  ^ FI.,  Mons.  Thom.,  iv,  6. 
I ask’d  phisitions  what  their  counsell  was 
For  a mad  dogge  or  for  a mankind  asse  ? 

Marston,  iii,  10. 


Mankit,  adj.  Maimed. 

Manlich,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Humane. 

Manner,  (1)  v.  To  dig  and  throw 
up  brows  of  ditches  or  banks  for 
the  purpose  of  being  mixed  with 
muck  or  dung  for  manure. 

(2)  s.  Sand  thrown  up  by  the 
sea. 

Manners-bit,  s.  The  last  piece 
left  on  a plate. 

Mannie,  s.  A little  man.  Line. 

Mannish,  adj.  (1)  Manly. 

(2)  Fond  of  man’s  flesh. 

Manny,  v.  To  approach  to  man- 
hood. 

Man-qjjeller,  s.  A slayer  of 
men. 

Manred,  s.  (A.-S.)  Vassalage ; de- 
pendence. 

Mansbond,  s.  Slaves.  Langtoft. 

Manse,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A house,  or 
mansion. 

(2)v.  Tocurse,orexcommunicate. 

Manshen,  s.  A sort  of  cake.  So- 
merset. 

Manship,  s.  Manhood.  Manschi- 
peliche,  manfully. 

Man’s-motherwort,  s.  The  plant 
palma  Christi. 

Mansuete,  adj.  (Lat.)  Gentle. 
Mansuetude , gentleness. 

Mans  wore,  adj.  Perjured. 

Mant,  v.  To  stutter.  Cumb. 

Mantelet,  s.  (A.-N.)  A small 
mantle. 
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Mantle,  (1)  v.  To  stretch  one  of 
the  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then 
the  other,  said  of  a hawk. 

Ne  is  there  hauke  which  mantleth  her  on 
pearch 

Whether  high  tow’ring,  or  accoasting  low. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  VI,  ii,  32. 


2)  v.  To  winnow.  Mantle-wind, 
a winnowing  machine. 

(3)  v.  To  froth,  as  ale.  Exmoor. 

(4)  v.  To  rave  about.  Line. 

(5)  v.  To  ape  the  fine  lady.  Line. 

(6)  v.  To  embrace.  North. 

(7)  s.  A blue  worsted  apron 
worn  by  female  servants  when 
employed  in  rough  dirty  work. 
Norf.  See  Mentle. 

Mantle-tree,  s.  ( Fr .)  A mantle- 
piece  of  a chimney ; properly  the 
great  beam  which  went  across 
the  opening  of  the  large  chimneys 
in  old  houses. 

Man  to,  \s.  ( Fr . manteau .)  A 
MANT,  J gown. 

To  reestablish  a disordered  lock,  to 
recall  a straggling  hair,  to  settle  the 
tucker,  or  compose  the  m ant. 

Murphy , Gray’s  Inn  Journ. 

Brocaded  flow’rs  o’er  the  gay  mantoe  shine : 
And  the  rich  stays  her  taper  shape  confine ; 
Thus  all  her  dress  exerts  a graceful  pride, 
And  sporting  loves  surround  th’  expecting 
bride.  Steele’s  Miscellanies , 1714. 


Mantoon,  s.  Perhaps  derived  from 
Ital.  mantone,  translated  by 
Florio,  “ a great  robe  or  mantle.” 
Webster,  ii,  25,  mentions  “ cut- 
works  and  mantoons .” 

Manual,  s.  ( Lat .)  The  mass-book. 
Manurance,  ~ 
manurage, 


Cultivation. 


Now  of  the  conquerour  this  isle  had 
Brutaine  unto  name, 

And  with  his  Trojans  Brute  began  ma- 
nurage of  the  same. 

Wqrner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 


Manus-christi,  s.  A sort  of 
lozenge. 

Many,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A multitude. 

(2)  See  Mainie. 

(3)  adj.  Much.  West. 


Manyew,  s.  The  mange  in  dogs. 

Many-feet,  s.  The  polypus. 

Som  have  their  heads  groveling  betwixt 
their  feet 

(As  th’  inky  cuttles,  and  the  many-feet ) : 

Som  in  their  breast  (as  crabs) : some  head- 
less are. 

Foot-less,  and  finn-less  (as  the  bane-full 
hare).  Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

Manyfolds,  s.  A north-country 
term  for  the  intestines. 

Mappen,  conj.  Perhaps.  North. 

Maquerelle,  s.  (Fr.)  A bawd. 

Mar,  s.  A small  lake.  Nor  thumb. 

Mara-balk,  Is.  A balk  separat- 
mire-balk,  J ing  land  in  a field. 
East. 

Marablane,  s.  A corruption  of 
myrobalane , an  Oriental  aroma- 
tic, used  in  confections,  as  well 
as  in  medicine. 

In  conserves,  candies,  marmalades, 
sinkados,  ponados,  marablane,  &c. 

Ford’s  Sun’s  Darling,  ii,  1 . 

Maracock,  s.  The  passion-flower. 

Marbles,  s.  The  lues  venerea. 
A term  used  temp.  Eliz. 

Marble-thrush,  s.  The  missel- 
thrush.  Northampt. 

Marbre,  s.  (A.-N.)  Marble. 

March,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A boundary ; a 
border;  as  the  marches  of  Wales. 

Marchalsie,  s.  (A.-N.)  Horse- 
manship. 

Marchandie,  s.  (A.-N.)  Mer- 
chandize. 

March-bird,  s.  A frog.  East. 

Marche,  s.  The  plant  smallage. 

March-hare.  As  mad  as  a March 
hare,  is  a very  old  saying.  March 
is  the  rutting  time  of  hares,  and 
they  are  then  very  excitable. 

As  mad  as  a March  hare ; where  madness 
compares, 

Are  not  Midsummer  hares  as  mad  as 
March  hares  ? 

Hey  wood’s  Epigrammes,  1567. 
Iajs.  And  wept  bitterly — but  all  of  a 
suddain,  I observ’d  her  visage  grew 
pale,  her  eyes  look’t  wild,  the  string  of 
her  tongue  broke,  and  she  talk’d  as  mad 
as  a March-hare — I must  go  look  after 
her.  The  Quacks,  1705. 
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March-pane,  s . A sweet  biscuit, 
like  the  modern  macaroons,  much 
used  formerly  in  desserts.  They 
were  composed,  according  to 
Markham  ( Countrey  Farme , 
1616),  of  very  little  flower,  but 
with  a greater  quantity  of  Al- 
berts, pine  nuts,  pistaces,  al- 
monds, and  rosed  sugar. 

Mardle,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  gossip. 
East. 

(2)  s.  A pond  for  cattle.  Suff. 

Mare,  s.  (1)  A demon ; a hag. 

(2)  A term  in  wrestling.  See 
Falx. 

Mare-blob,  s.  The  marsh  mari- 
gold. Northampt. 

Marefart,  s.  Yellow  ragwort. 

Mareis,  T 

MARESSE,  I S.  ( A.-N .)  A 

marris,  [ marsh. 

marrasse,  J 

Mare’s-fat,  s.  The  plant  fleabane  ; 
the  inula  dysenterica,  of  Lin. 

Mare’s-tails,  s.  A term  for  long 
dark  coloured  clouds,  which  are 
well  known  to  sailors,  who  have 
a proverb — 

Water  dogs,  and  mare’s  tails 
Make  lofty  ships  have  low  sails. 

MARGAN,$.Thestinkingchamomile. 

Margarite,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A pearl. 

I long  to  view 

This  unknown  land,  and  all  their  fabulous 
rites, 

And  gather  margarites  in  my  brazen  cap. 

Fuimus  Troes,' 0.  PI.,  vii,  469. 


Marge,  "Is.  A margin,  or  bor- 

MARGENT,  J der. 

Margery-houlet,  s.  An  owl. 
Margery-perle,  s.  A pearl.  Piers 
PL  See  Margarite. 

Ma-gthe,  js_ 

of  the 


Marrow. 


Mariche,  'Is.  A disease 
marrys,  j matrix. 

Marin,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  sea-coast. 
Marish,  s.  A marsh.  See  Marois. 


Bring  from  the  marish  rushes,  to  o’erspread 
The  ground  whereon  to  church  the  lovers 
tread.  Brown , Brit.  Bast .,  I,  ii,  p.  50. 


Maritine,  adj.  For  maritime. 

This  Cumberland  cuts  out,  and  strongly 
doth  confine, 

This  meeting  there  with  that,  both  meerly 
maritine.  Dray  t.,  Poly  olb.,  Song  xxx. 

Mark,  (1)  s.  A coin  of  the  value 
of  13s.  4 d. 

(2)  adj.  Dark.  See  MerJce  and 
Murke. 

(3)  s.  A wide  gutter.  Devon. 
Markel,  s.  A sort  of  night-cap. 
Markes,  s.  A marquis. 
Market-beter,  s.  A swaggerer. 
Market-peart,  adj.  Very  tipsy. 

Worcest.  Market -fresh,  and 
Market-merry,  in  Shropsh. 
Market-place,  s.  The  front  teeth. 
Line. 

Market-sted ,s.  (A.-S.)  A market- 
place. 

And  their  best  archers  plac’d 
The  market-sted  about. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  song  xxii. 


Marking-stone,  s.  Red  ochre. 
Markham. 

Marl,  v.  (1)  To  marvel. 

(2)  To  dress  fish  with  vinegar. 
Florio. 

(3)  To  ravel.  Devon . 

Marlin,  1 s>  The  merlin  hawk. 
marlion,  j 

Marlock,  s.  (1)  A frolic.  North. 

(2)  A fool.  Yorksh. 

Marm,  s.  A jelly.  Kent. 

M arm  it,  s.  A pot  with  hooks  at 
the  side. 

Marmoset,  s.  A kind  of  monkey. 
Marot,  s.  (A.-N.)  A nipple. 
Marow,  s.  (Fr.  maraud.)  A scoun- 
drel ; a pickpocket. 

Marquesse,  s.  A marchioness. 
Marguisate,  s.  A kind  of  mineral. 


The  mountaines,  without  doubt,  abound 
with  marquisate  and  all  rich  mineralls, 
which  for  want  of  search  are  yet  undi- 
lucidated.  Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 


Marram,  s.  Sea  reed-grass.  Norf. 
Marret,  s.  A marsh..  North. 
Marroq,uin,$.  (Fr.)  Goat’s  leather. 
Marrow,  s.  (1)  An  equal,  mate, 
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or  companion  ; a lover,  husband, 
or  wife.  Coles  has,  “ the  gloves 
are  not  marrows;"  which  he  ren- 
ders in  Latin,  chirothecce  non  sunt 
pares. 

Birds  of  a fether,  best  flye  together ; 
Then  like  partners  about  your  market  goe ; 
Marrowes  adew  : God  send  you  fayre  we- 
ther. First  Fart  Promos  Sp  Cassand. 

Cleon,  your  doves  are  very  dainty, 

Tame  pigeons  else  are  very  plenty. 

These  may  win  some  of  your  marrows, 

I am  not  caught  with  doves  and  sparrows. 

Drayt .,  Muses'  Elys.  Nym. 

A bonny  bonny  bird  I had, 

A bird  that  was  tny  marroe: 

A bird  whose  pastime  made  me  glad, 
And  Philip  ’twas,  my  sparrow. 

Bronte's  Northern  Lass. 

(2)  Strength,  or  internal  vigour. 

(3)  A sort  of  sausage.  Westm. 
Marrowless,  adj.  Matchless. 

North. 

Marrure,  s.  ( Lat .)  Lavender  cot- 
ton. 

Marry.  An  interjection,  meaning 
apparently  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
combined  in  such  phrases  as, 
Marry  on  us,  marry  come  up, 
marr?/^,andotherinteijections. 
Marshall,  adj.  Martial. 

The  times  of  truce  settedowneby  marshall 
la  we 

The  dames  of  Troy  with  lovelie  lookes  doo 
draw.  Feele's  Farewell , 1589. 

Marshalsea  - money,  s.  The 
county  rate,  part  of  which  was 
originally  payable  to  prisoners  in 
the  Marshalsea.  East. 

Mart,  (1)  s.  Mars. 

(2)  s.  War.  Spenser. 

But  if  thou  long  for  warre,  or  young  lulus 
seeke 

By  manly  mart  to  purchase  praise,  and  give 
his  foes  the  gleeke.  Turberv.,  Ovid's  Ep. 

(3)  v.  To  traffic.  Martner , one 
who  marts  or  traffics.  Florio. 

(4)  s.  Beef  killed  at  Martinmas, 
and  dried  for  winter  use.  North . 

(5)  s.  Lard.  South. 

Marte  9.  ( A.-S .)  Wonders. 
Martel,  v.  To  hammer.  Spenser. 


>’4rTl 

*,j ten- 


The  fur  of  themar- 


Martern, 

MARTERON, 

MARTRYN, 

Martialist,  s.  A soldier. 

Martill,  s.  A marten.  Topsell. 

Martin,  s.  A spayed  heifer. 

Martin’s-rings,  s.  Rings  made 
with  copper,  and  gilt  in  imitation 
of  gold. 

Martire,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  torment. 

Martlemas,s.  Martinmas.  North. 

Martlemas-beef,  s.  Beef  dried 
in  the  chimney  like  bacon.  Essex. 

Martrone,  s.  The  marten.  See 
Martern. 

Marvel,  s.  Horehound. 

Marwe,  ] AT 

>s.  Marrow. 

MARY,  J 

Mary-buds,  s.  The  flowers  of  the 
marigold. 


And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes. 

Shalcesp.,  Cymb.,  ii,  3. 


Mary-mass,  s.  The  feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  25th  of  March. 

Mas,  (1)  s.  A colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  master.  Mashyp , mas- 
tership. 

Mas  Bartolomew  Burst, 

One  that  hath  been  a citizen,  since  a 
courtier, 

And  now  a gamester.  B.  Jons.,  New  Inn. 

You  may  perceyve  by  the  wordes  he  gave. 

He  taketh  your  mashyp  but  for  a knave. 

Four  Ps,  0.  PI.,  i,  79. 


(2)  pres.  t.  Makes. 

Mascal,  s.  A caterpillar.  Devon . 

Mascle,  adj.  ( Lat.masculus .)  Male. 

Masculer,  s.  A masker. 

Mase,  v.  (1)  To  be  confounded; 
to  doubt.  Mazed,  confounded, 
mad.  Masednesse,  astonishment. 
(2)  To  turn  giddy. 

Maselin,  s.  A drinking-cup,  said 
to  have  been  made  of  the  metal 
called  maslin. 

Maser,  s.  A bowl,  or  goblet  of 
wood. 

Mash,(1)«\  To  conduct  one’s  self  in 
a mad  and  noisy  way,  using  much 
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action,  as  if  about  to  smash  every- 
thing that  came  before  us.  They 
say,  “ He  mashes  about.”  Line . 

(2)  s.  A marsh.  Wight. 

(3)  s.  A mixture. 

Mashes,  s.  A great  deal.  Cornw. 
Mash- fat,  s.  The  vat  which  con- 
tains the  malt  in  brewing,  which 
is  stirred  up  with  a mash-staff ’ 
formerly  called  a mashel , or  ma- 
sherel,  mashrule , or  mash-rudder. 
Mash-mortar,  adv.  All  to  pieces. 
West. 

Mash-rule,  s.  See  Mash-fat. 
Mask,  (1)  v.  To  infuse.  North. 

(2)  s . The  mesh  of  a net.  Norf. 

(3)  s.  A mast.  Norf. 

Maskede,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Bewildered. 
Maskel,  s.  An  old  sort  of  lace. 
Maskelin,  s.  A masking. 
Maskerd, «$•(!)  Stupified;  stifled. 

(2)  Decayed.  North. 

Maskery,  s.  Masking;  masque- 
rading. 

All  these  presentments 
Were  only  maskeries,  and  wore  false  faces. 

Revenge  ofBussy  LPAmbois,  C 2. 

Maskin,  s.  A diminutive  of  mass. 

Bv  the  maskin,  methought  they  were  so 
indeed.  Chapm.,  May -day,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv. 

Maslin.  See  Mastlin . 
Maslin-kettle,  s.  A brass  kettle 
for  boiling  milk.  Leic. 

Masnel,  s.  A club,  or  mace. 
Masoner,  s.  A bricklayer.  Leic. 
Masselade,  s.  A dish  in  old 
cookery. 

Masselgem,  s.  Mixed  corn. 
Masser,$.  Aprivy,or  jakes.  Somers. 
Masted,  adj.  Fattened  with  mast. 
Master,  s.  The  jack  at  the  game 
of  bowls. 

Masterdom,  s.  Dominion. 
Masterful,  Imperious;  head- 
strong. 

Master-tail,  s.  The  left  handle 
of  a plough. 

Masticot,  s.  Gum  mastic. 

Masty,  (1)  s.  A mastiff. 


Surly,  untractable,  snarling  brute ! he ! 
a masty -dog  were  as  fit  a thing  to  make 
a,  gallant  of. 

Wycherley,  Plain-dealer,  1677. 

(2)  adj.  Very  large.  Line. 
Mastlin,  Y s.  Anything  composed 
maslin,  I of  mixed  materials; 
measlin,  [ as,  metal  of  different 
meslin,  J ores  united,  or  bread 
made  of  different  kinds  of  grain. 

Nor  brass,  nor  copper,  nor  mastlin,  nor 
mineral.  Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  192. 

The  tone  is  commended  for  grain, 

Yet  bread  made  of  beans  they  do  eat : 
The  tother  for  one  loaf  hath  twain, 

Of  mastline  of  rie  and  of  wheat. 

Tusser,  chap.  liii. 

Mat,  s.  A tool  for  stubbing  furze, 
&c. ; a mattock.  Norf. 

Match,  s.  The  wick  of  a candle. 
Matchless,  adj.  Not  matched ; 
unlike. 

Als  as  she  double  spake,  so  heard  she 
double, 

With  matchlesse  eares  deformed  and  distort. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  IY,  i,  28. 

Matchly,#^.  Exactly  alike.  Var.  d. 
Mate,  v.  (1)  ( Fr . mater.)  To  con- 
found, stupify,  and  overpower. 
Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do 
reason  so  ? 

St.  Ant.  Not  mad,  but  mated ; how,  I 
do  not  know. 

Shakesp.,  Com.  of  Errors,  iii,  2. 

(2)  To  deject. 

Ensample  make  of  him  your  haplesse  joy, 
And  of  myself  now  mated,  as  ye  see. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  ix,  12. 

(3)  To  terrify. 

His  eyes  saw  no  terrour,  nor  eare  heard 
any  martial  sound,  but,  that  they  multi- 
plied the  hidiousnesse  of  it  to  his  mated 
mind.  Pembr.,  Arcad.,  Ill,  p.  249. 

(4)  To  baffle,  or  defeat. 

Bicause  of  their  great  forces,  wisdome, 
and  good  government,  they  might  easily 
have  mated  his  enterprise  in  Italy. 

Comines,  by  Banet. 

(5)  To  puzzle. 

Your  wine  mates  them,  they  understand  it 
not; 

But  they  have  very  good  capacity  in  ale. 

The  Wits,  0.  Pi'.,  viii,  495. 
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Matere,  s.  The  womb. 

Materie,  s.  Matter. 

Nou  ferst  icli  wille  telle  5011 
Wet  may  be  the  materie, 

Werinne  cristninges  may  be  made, 
That  bringeth  ous  so  merie. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Matfelon,  s.  Knap-weed. 

Math,  s.  A mowing.  Somerset. 

Mathen,  s. 

Now  liadde  al  tho  theves  hethen 
Ben  to-frust  doun  to  matlien. 

Arthour  and  Merlin , p.  300. 

Tor  he  lete  Cristen  wedde  hathen, 

And  meynt  onr  blod  as  flesche  and  mathen. 

Ibid.,  p.  19. 

Mather,  s.  The  great  ox-eyed 
daisy  (anthemis  cotula). 

Mathum,  s.  A simpleton;  a 
changeling.  Westm. 

Matly,  'i  adj.  Equal ; alike  ; cor- 
matler,  J responding.  Thus, when 
two  things  are  alike,  they  either 
say,  “ This  is  matly  to  that,”  or 
“ That’s  a matter .”  Line. 

Mattachin,  \ s.  Originally  a dance 
matachin,  j with  swords  and 
bucklers,  usually  in  masks  and 
disguise.  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Spanish. 

Do  kill  your  uncle,  do,  but  that  I’m  patient, 

And  not  a cliolerick,  old,  teasty  fool, 

Like  to  your  father,  I’d  dance  a mattachin 
with  you. 

Should  make  you  sweat  your  best  blood 
for’t,  I would, 

And,  it  may  be,  I will. 

B.  FI.,  Elder  Brother,  v,  1. 

So  as  whoever  saw  a matachin  dance  to 
imitate  fighting,  this  was  a fight  that 
did  imitate  the  matachin : for  they  being 
but  three  that  fought,  every  one  had 
two  adversaries  striking  him, who  strook 
the  third,  and  revenging  perhaps  that 
of  him  which  he  had  received  of  the 
other.  Bembr.,  Arcad.,  I,  p.  62. 

Lod.  We  have  brought  you  a mask. 
Flam.  A ma'achine  it  seems,  by  your 
drawn  swords. 

White  Devil,  0.  PI.,  vi,  367. 

Matres,  s.  A sort  of  cloth. 

Matrimony,  s.  A wife. 

Mattress,  s.  The  martelas  of  a 
cross-bow. 


Matty,  adj.  Matted. 
Matwourth,s.  The  plant asperugo. 
Maudlin-fair,  s.  An  uproar. 
North. 

Maudre,  v.  To  mumble.  Kent. 
Maufesour,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A ma- 
lefactor. 

Maug,  s.  A brother-in-law.  North. 
Maugre,  (1)  conj.  (A.-N.)  In 
spite  of.  ' 

(2)  s.  Dislike ; enmity  ; ill  will. 

(3)  s.  Misfortune. 

(4)  v.  To  set  at  defiance. 

Mauk,  s.  A maggot.  North. 
Maukin,  \ s.  (1)  A cloth  attached 

maulkin,  j to  a pole  to  sweep  a 
baker’s  oven. 

What,  thou  luske,  dost  thou  think  to 
fight  with  a maukin,  that  thou  bringst 
it  hither?  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

(2)  A scarecrow. 

Mauky,  adj.  Maggoty;  whimsical. 
North. 

Maul,  (1)  s.  A mallet. 

(2)  adj.  Sticky  soil.  East. 

(3)  s.  The  mallow. 

(4)  s.  A moth.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  draw,  or  tug ; to  pull 
about. 

Maulard,  s.  A mallard. 

Maules,  s.  The  measles.  Somers. 
Maulmy,  adj.  Clammy.  East. 
Maum,  adj.  (1)  Soft ; mellow. 

(2)  Peaceable ; quiet.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  handle  or  smear  about. 
Var.  d. 

Maumble,  s.  A soft  adhesive  mess. 
Northampt. 

Maumet,  s.  An  idol.  Maumetrie, 
idolatry.  North.  See  Mammet. 
Maumsey,  s.  A simpleton.  North- 
ampt. 

Maunce,  s.  A dilemma.  North. 
Maunche,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  sleeve 
of  a coat. 

Maund,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  beg. 
Maunder , a beggar. 

Leocrates,  Archippus,  after  a while, 
Philotas,  and  Stratocles,  all  four  dis- 
guis’d in  beggers  habits ; one  having  a 
leg,  another  an  arm  ty’d  up : all  soma 
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counterfeiting  trick  of  such  maunding 
people.  Leocrates  and  Archippus  peep 
out  of  the  woods  sidp  at  severall  places. 

Cartwright , Roy  all  Slave , 1651. 
The  divill  (like  a brave  maunder)  was  rid 
a begging  himselfe,  and  wanted  money. 

Rowlands,  Search  for  Money,  1609. 


(2)  s.  A basket.  At  Yarmouth 
this  term  is  given  to  a basket 
containing  five  hundred  herrings. 

(3)  v.  To  command. 

Maunder,  v.  To  mutter,;  to 

wander  in  talking. 
Maundering,]  Poor.  Leic. 
MAUNDER,  J J 

Maundrel,  s.  A pickaxe  sharp- 
ened at  each  end. 

Maundy,  adj.  Saucy.  Qlouc. 
Maunge,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  gorman- 


dise. Line. 

Maup,  v.  To  mope  about.  Maups , 
a fool.  North. 

Maur,  s . A root.  See  More. 
Maut.  Might.  North. 

Mauther,  Is.  A girl.  East.  Ap- 
mother,  j plied  in  Essex  ironi- 
cally to  a great  awkward  girl. 


P.  I am  a mother  that  do  want  a service. 
Qu.  0 thou’rt  a Norfolk  woman  (cry  thee 
mercy) 

Where  maids  are  mothers,  and  mothers  are 
maids.  R.  Brome's  Engl.  Moor,  iii,  1. 
Away,  you  talk  like  a foolish  mauther ! 

B.  Jon.,  Alch.,  iv,  7. 


Mauthern,  s.  The  ox-eyed  daisy. 
Witts. 

Maveis,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Wicked. 
Mavin,  s.  The  margin.  Sussex. 
Mavis,  s.  {A.-S.)  The  song-thrush, 
as  distinguished  form  the  large 
missel-thrush. 


The  thrush  replyes,  the  mavis  descant  plays. 

Spens.,  Epithal.,  1.  81. 
When  to  the  mirthful  merle  the  warbling 
mavis  sings.  Brayt.,  Polyolb.,  song  xiv. 


Mavortial,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Martial. 
Maw,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S . maga.)  The 
stomach  of  a calf.  In  Leicester- 
shire, sheep,  calves,  &c.,  when 
overgorged,  are  said  to  be  maw- 
hound. 

(2)  An  old  game  at  cards. 


Expected  a set  of  maw  or  prima-vista 
from  them. 

Rival  Friends,  cited  by  Steev., 
Hen  VIII,  v,  1. 

Then  thirdly  follow’d  heaving  of  the  maw , 

A game  without  civility  or  law, 

An  odious  play,  and  yet  in  court  oft  seene, 

A sawey  knave  to  trump  both  king  and 
queene.  Harington,  Epigr.,  iv,  12. 

Yet  in  my  opinion  it  were  not  fit  for 
them  [scholars]  to  play  at  stoolball 
among  wenches,  nor  at  mum-chance  or 
maw,  with  idle  loose  companions. 

Rainoldes’s  Overthrow  of  Stage  Flays,  1599. 

Mawbled,  adj.  Beginning  to  turn 
sour.  Said  of  beer,  &c.  Norf. 
Maw-bound,  adj.  Costive.  Chesh. 

Mawk'  \s.  A slut. 

MAWKS,  J 

Mawl,  v.  To  make  dirty;  to  cover 
with  dirt.  Line. 

Mawmenee,  s.  A dish  in  ancient 
cookery. 

Mawmenee.  Take  a pottel  of  wyne 
greke,  and  two  pounde  of  sugar.  Take 
and  clarifye  the  sugar  with  a quantite 
of  wyne,  and  drawe  it  thurgh  a stynnor 
into  a pot  of  erthe;  takefloer  of  canelle, 
and  medle  it  with  sum  of  the  wyne,  and 
cast  togydre.  Take  pynes,  witii  dates, 
and  frye  hem  a litell  in  grece,  other  in 
oyle,  and  cast  hem  togydre.  Take 
ciowes  and  floer  of  canelle  hool,  and 
cast  thereto.  Take  powdor  gynger, 
canel,  ciowes,  color  it  with  sandres,  a 
lytell  yf  hit  be  nede,  cast  salt  thereto, 
and  let  seeth  warlv  with  a slowe  fyre, 
and  not  to  thyk.  Take  brawn  of  capons 
yteysed,  other  of  fesaunt,  teysedsmalle, 
and  cast  thereto.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  7. 

Mawmenny,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 

For  to  make  mawmenny.  Take  the  chese, 
and  of  fless  of  capons  or  of  hennes,  and 
hakke  smale  in  a mortar.  Take  mylke 
of  almandes,  with  the  broth  of  freissh 
beef,  other  freissh  flessh,  and  put  the 
flessh  in  the  mylke,  other  in  the  broth, 
and  set  hem  to  the  fyre,  and  alye  hem 
up  with  floer  of  rys,  or  gaftbon,  or  amy- 
don,  as  chargeant  as  the  blank  desire; 
and  with  ^olkes  of  ayren  and  safron 
for  to  make  it  ^elow.  And  when  it  is 
dresst  in  disshes  with  blank  desire,  styr 
above  ciowes  de  gilofre,  and  strewe 
powdor  of  galyngale  above,  and  serve  it 
forth.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  34. 

Mawmish, Foolish;  tiresome. 
Mawms.  To  make  mawms,  to  make 
faces.  Leic. 
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Mawmy,  adj.  Sticky.  Northampt. 
Mawn,  s.  Peat.  Here f. 

Mawp,  v.  To  gaze  on  ; to  walk  to 
and  from  ; to  walk  and  gaze,  as 
if  out  of  mind  or  delirious. 
Lane. 

Mawpuses,  s.  Money.  Line. 
Mawroll,  s.  White  horehound. 
Mawsey,  (1)s.  A simpleton.  Leic. 

(2)  adj.  Soft  and  tasteless.  Wore. 
Maw-skin,  s.  The  stomach  of  a 
calf  salted  and  dried. 

Mawth,  s.  Dog’s-fennel. 
Maw-wallop,  s.  A filthy  mess. 
Maxel,  1 s ^ dunghill.  Kent. 

MAXON,  J ° 

May,  s.  (1)  A maid. 

(2)  The  blossom  of  the  haw- 
thorn. 

(3)  A maze.  Somerset. 
May-beetle,  \ s.  The  small  cock  - 

m ay-bug,  J chafer.  Var.  d. 

. May-blob,  s.  (1)  The  marsh- 
marigold. 

(2)  The  lady’s  smock. 
May-blossoms,  s.  The  lily  of  the 
valley. 

May-game,  s.  (1)  A frolic  ; a jest. 

(2)  A simpleton. 

Mayhap,  adv.  Perhaps. 

Mayne,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  manage. 
Maynefere,  s.  ( A.-N. .)  The  part  of 
the  armour  which  covered  the 
horse’s  mane. 

Maynpernour,s.  (A.-N.)  One  who 
gives  bail  for  another. 

May-pole,  s.  An  ale-stake. 
May-weed,  s.  Feverfew. 

M aza-Rine,  s.  A porringer. 

Mazed,  adj.  “ A witness  from  De- 
vonshire called  the  prisoner  a 
mazed  man,  adding,  ‘ I mean  a 
man  of  unsound  mind  at  times.’  ” 
Times , May  9th,  1844. 
Maze-headed,  adj.  Crack-brained ; 

stupified.  Somerset. 

Mazer,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A wooden  bowl, 
often  carved  and  otherwise  orna- 
mented, made  usually  of  mazer 
wood,  or  maple. 


King  Totylus  sack’tRome  the  second  time, 
Wliat  in  the  first  lie  spoyl’d,  he  now  re- 
payred, 

Altinus  king  of  Lumba'rds,  full  with,  wine, 
Cals  for  a mazer  (which  he  might  have 
spared).  Great  Britaines  Troy , 1609. 

Mazle,  v.  To  wander  as  if  stupi- 
fied. Cumb. 

Mazzard,  s.  (1)  A familiar  term 
for  head.  In  Norfolk,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  face  or  jaw. 

Let  me  go,  sir — or  I’ll  knock  you  o’er  the 
mazzard.  Shakesp.,  Othello,  ii,  3. 

Your  brave  acquaintance 
That  gives  you  ale,  so  fortified  your  mazard , 
That  there’s  no  talking  to  you. 

B.  and  FI.  Wit  without  Money. 

(2)  The  black  cherry. 

Mazzen,  v.  To  stupify,  or  stun. 
Line. 

Mazzardly,  Knotty.  Somers. 
Meacock,  s.  An  effeminate  fellow  ; 
one  who  is  the  slave  of  his  wife. 

A woman’s  well  holp’d  up  with  such  a 
meacock.  I had  rather  have  a husband 
that  would  swaddle  me  thrice  a day, 
than  such  a one  that  will  be  gull’d 
twice  in  half  an  hour. 

Becker's  Honest  Wh .,  0.  PL,  iii,  277. 
Qui  se  lasse  gouverner  de  sa  femme,  le 
bon  liomme.  A mecocke  or  pezzant 
that  hath  his  head  under  his  wives 
girdel,  or  that  lets  his  wife  be  his 
maister.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Meader,  s.  A mower.  Cornw. 
Mead-month,  s.  ( A.-S .)  July; 

the  season  for  mowing. 

Meadow,  s.  A field  shut  up  for 
hay.  Yorksh. 

Meadow-crake,  s.  The  land-rail. 
Meadow-rattle,  s.  The  yellow 
rattle  (rhinanthus  crista  galli). 
Meag,  Ys.  A pea-hook.  Essex . 

meak,  J Used  by  Tusser. 

Me aker,  s.  The  minnow.  Devon . 
Meaking,  adj.  Poorly.  West. 
Meal,  (1)  s.  The  milk  of  a cow 
produced  at  one  milking.  North. 

(2)  s.  A speck.  Westm. 

(3)  s.  ( Icel . meol.)  A sand  bank. 
Norf. 

(4)  v.  To  melt. 
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Meal-bread,  s.  Bread  made  of 
wheat,  ground  and  not  sifted. 
Meal-kail,  s.  Hasty  pudding. 
Meal-mouthed,  adj.  Delicate 
mouthed. 

Meals,  s.  Mould;  soil.  North. 
Meal-seed,  s.  Hiuks  of  oats. 
Meal’s-meat,  s.  Meat  enough  for 
a meal.  Still  used  in  Norfolk. 
You  ne’er  yet  had 

A meal’s  meat  from  my  table,  as  I re- 
member, 

Nor  from  my  wardrobe  any  cast  suit. 

B.  Sr  FI.  Honest  Man’s  Fortune , act  ii,403. 

Mealy-mouthed,  adj.  Shy;  back- 
ward. Essex.  Delicate  mouthed. 
Norf.  Fair-spoken. 

Mean,  (1)  v.  To  moan,  or  la- 
ment. See  Mene. 

(2)  s.  An  old  term  in  music;  a 
part  between  the  treble  and  bass. 

(3)  s.  A female  advocate. 

(4)  v.  To  beckon.  West . 

(5)  v.  To  signify.  Leic. 

(6)  v.  To  limp.  North. 
Meanely,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Moderate. 
Meanels,  s.  Spots  in  white  horses. 

North. 

Meanevers,  adv.  Meanwhile. 
Shropsh. 

Meaning,  s.  A hint.  East. 
Meant,  s.  Meaning.  Line. 
Mean-water.  When  cattle  void 
blood,  they  are  said  to  make  a 
mean-water.  Staff. 

Mear,  v.  To  measure.  Somerset. 
Mease,  s.  ( Icel  meis,  a basket  to 
carry  fish.)  An  old  East-Aiaglian 
word  signifying  five  hundred 
herrings  in  a net. 

Measled,  adj.  (1)  Diseased, applied 
to  hogs,  &c. 

(2)  Mixed;  mottled. 

Measles,  \s.  ( A.-N .)  Le- 

meselrie,  j prosy. 
Measle-taw,  s.  The  great  thrush, 
or  missel-bird. 

Measlings,  s.  The  measles.  East. 
Measure,  s.  (1)  A Winchester 
bushel. 


(2)  A slow  dance. 

(3)  A vein  of  ore. 
Measuring-cast,  s.  A term  at 

bowls. 

Meat,  s.  Food  for  cattle. 
Meatchley,  adj.  Quite  well.  South. 
Meat-earth,  s.  Cultivated  land. 
Devon. 

Meath,  s.  Metheglin. 
Meat-haal,  s.  Appetite.  Craven. 
Meat-list,  s.  Appetite.  West. 
Meatly,  adv.  Moderately. 
Meat-ward,  adj.  A term  applied 
to  dry  peas  which  boil  soft. 
Meat-ware,  s.  Potatoes,  beans, 
pease,  and  the  like.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  meat  always  signifies 
something  vegetable,  farinaceous, 
in  contradistinction  to  flesh. 
Dorset  and  Somerset. 

Meaty,  adj.  Fleshy.  Var.  d. 
Meaugh,  s.  A brother-in-law. 
North. 

Meawt,  v.  To  imagine.  YorJcsh . 
Meaze,  s A hare’s  form. 

Meazle,  s.  (1)  A blister  on  trees. 
Florio. 

(2)  A sow.  Exmoor. 

Meazon,  s.  Mice.  Suff. 

Mebles,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Furniture; 
goods. 

Mechal,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Adulterous. 

That  done,  straight  murder 
One  of  thy  basest  grooms,  and  lay  you  both 
Grasp’d  arm  in  arm  in  thy  adulterate  bed, 
Men  call  in  witness  of  your  mechall  sin. 

Rape  of  Lucrece , 0.  P. 

Meche,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  wick  of  a 
lamp. 

Meddle,  v.  (1)  To  mix.  To  meddle 
or  make , to  interfere. 

Thus  medlyde  sche  with  joy  wo, 

And  with  hyre  sorwe  joy  alle  so. 

Gower , MS. 

(2)  Futuere. 

Mede,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A reward;  a 
bribe.  Medefully,  deservedly. 

(2)  v.  To  reward  ; to  bribe. 

He  medeth  the  clerkes 
And  sustyneth  the  wench. 
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And  l;it  the  parysch  far  amys : 

The  devyl  hem  a-drenche 

For  hvs  werkys ! 
Poem  on  Times  ofEdw.  II. 

Medeste,  s.  The  midst. 
Medetarde,  s.  Meadow  cress. 
Medictnable,  adj.  Medicinal. 
Medin-hill,  s.  A dunghill.  Bui - 
lein’s  Dialogue,  1573.  See  Midden. 
Medlee,  adj.  Of  mixed  material. 
Medley,  s.  (A.-N.)  Multitude. 
Medratele,  s.  MS.  lbth  cent. 

See  meadow-rattle. 

Medwe,  s.  (A  -S.)  A meadow. 
Med-wort,  s.  Meadowsweet. 
Medyoxes,s.  ( Lat .)  Masks  divided 
by  the  middle,  half  man  half 
skeleton. 

Meech,  1 v.  To  creep  softly; 

meecher,  j to  play  truant.  South. 
Meed,  (1)  s.  Reward;  gift.  See 
Mede. 

(2)  v.  To  deserve. 

And  yet  thy  body  meeds  a better  grave. 

Heywood’s  Silver  Age,  1613. 

Meedles,  s.  Wild  orach, 
Meedless,  adj.  Tiresome ; un- 
manageable. North. 

Meef,  v.  To  move.  See  Meve. 
Mee-floor,  s.  The  second  parting 
or  laming  in  the  nether-coal. 
Staff. 

Meel,  v.  To  meddle.  Devon. 
Meen,  v.  To  shiver  slightly.  Kent. 
Meene,  adj.  Poor ; moderate. 
Meer,  s.  (1)  A cooked  kidney. 
YorJcsh. 

(2)  A strip  of  grass  land,  form- 
ing a boundary  between  two  pro- 
perties or  parishes. 

(3)  A watering  place  for  cattle. 
Derby. 

(4)  A measure  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

Meere,  1(1)  s.  ( A.-S . mare.)  A 
meare,  J boundary. 

(2)  v.  To  divide* 

For  bounding  and  mearing,  to  him  that 
will  keepe  it  justely,  it  is  a bond  that 
brideleth  power  and  desire. 

North's  PL,  L 55,  D. 


Meese,  1 (i)  a.  meadow, or  field. 

mees,  J v j 

And  richly  clad  in  thy  fair  golden  fleece, 
Doo’st  hold  the  first  house  of  heav’n’s 
spacious  meese.  Sylv.  Dubart.,  I,  iv. 

(2)  The  plural  of  mouse. 

Meet,  v.  To  meet  with,  signified 
sometimes  to  counteract.  To  be 
meet  with,  to  be  even  with. 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Shakesp.,  Tempest,  iv,  1. 
The  parson  knows  the  temper  of  every 
one  in  his  house,  and  accordingly, 
either  meets  with  their  vices,  or  ad- 
vances their  virtues. 

Herbert’s  Country  Parson. 
Well,  lie  prevent  her,  and  goe  meet  her, 
or  else  she  will  be  meet  with  me. 

Holiday’s  Teclinogamia , i,  1. 

Meeterly,  adv.  Handsomely ; 

modestly.  North. 

Meet-now,  Just  now.  North. 
Meeverly,  adv.  Easily.  YorJcsh. 
Meg,  s.  (1)  The  mark  pitched  at 
in  playing  the  game  of  quoits. 
West. 

(2)  A cant  term  for  a guinea. 
Here  are  meggs  and  smelts ; I ne’re  had 
such  a sight  of  my  own  in  my  life. 
Here  are  more  meggs  and  smelts,  you 
rogue;  you  understand  me  not. 

Shadwell,  Squire  of  Alsatia,  1688. 

Meggy-monny-legs,  s.  The  mil- 
leped.  North. 

Meg-harry,  s.  A hoyden.  Lane. 
Megiowler,  s.  A kind  of  large 
moth.  Cornw. 

Megrim,  Is.  ( Fr . migraine.) 
mygreine,  J (1)  A sick  headache, 
ffor  the  mygreyne  in  the  hede.  Take 
oyle  off  rose,  and  vinegre  aua  j quarter 
powder  of  hertishorne  small  fyllid’ 
j.  j.,  and  menge  hem  well  togedir,  and 
make  theroff  an  oynement,  and  tlier 
with  anoynt  the  hede  even  and  morne 
after  the  anoyntynge.  MS.,  14 th  Cent. 

(2)  A whim. 

Me g-with-th e-wad,  s.  A name 
for  the  ignis  fatuus. 

Meint,  part.  p.  Mixed. 
Meintenaunt,  adv.  ( A.-N .)  Im- 
mediately. 
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Meiny,  s.  (A.-N.)  A household ; 

retainers  ; an  army.  See  Mainie. 
Meire,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A mayor. 
Meitch,  v.  To  measure  or  com- 
pare. North. 

Mere,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  become  meek. 
Mekehede,  s.  Meekness. 

Mekil,  adj.  Great ; much. 
Mekilnesse,  s.  Bigness. 
Meekusly,  adj.  Meek. 

3et  tliai  makyn  mone  men  ful  meTcusly 
chere, 

With  the  grace  and  the  goodys  that  God 
here  horn  sende, 

Wysele-  and  wytle  and  wittle  the  leud  thai 
wyl  here 

Her  mys  and  her  mysdedis  her  to 
amende.  MS.  Douce , 302,  f.  5. 

Melch,  adj.  Mild ; soft ; damp  ; 
o wdAwdy  said  of  the  weather.  North. 

Melder,  s.  A kiln  full  of  oats. 
0 ' North. 

Mele,  1(1)  v-  To  speak;  to 
melle,  j talk. 

Of  mony  merveyles  I may  of  mele, 
And  al  is.warnynge  to  beware. 

Vernon  MS. 

To  Loth  and  to  Lyonelle 
Fulle  loveflv  he  rnelys, 

And  to  syr  Lawncelot  de  Lake, 
Lordliche  wordys.  Morte  Arthure. 

(2)  5.  (A.-S.)  A bowl. 

Melere,  s.  A sort  of  cake. 
Melet,  s.  The  millet. 

Mele-tide,  s.  (A.-S.)  Meal-time. 
Mell,  (1)  v.  To  mingle. 

(2)  s.  (Lat.)  Honey. 

And  such  as  neither  wanton  seeme,  nor 
waiward,  mell,  nor  gall. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

(3)  s.  The  completion  of  reaping. 
Durham . Harvest-home  call  in 
Com.  Dunelm. 

Bless’d  be  the  day  that  Christ  was  born. 

We’ve  getten  mell  of  Mr. corn, 

Weel  bound  and  better  shorn. 

Hip,  hip,  huzza. 

(4)  prep.  Between. 

(5)  s.  A stain  in  linen.  North. 

(6)  s.  A warming-pan.  So- 
merset. 

(7)  v.  To  swing  or  wheel  slowly 
round.  East . 


(8)  s.  A cant  term  for  the  nose. 

(9)  s.  A beetle.  Cumb. 

(10)  s.  A mill. 

Mell,  \ s.  A square  piece  of 
mellet,  J wood  fitted  with  a han- 
dle and  used  for  tapping  barrels, 
&c.;  a mallet.  Line. 

Mell-doors,  s.  A passage  through 
the  middle  of  a house.  North. 
Melle,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  meddle, 
or  be  concerned  with. 

Not  fit  ’mongst  men  that  doe  with  reason 
mell. 

But  ’mongst  wild  beasts  and  salvage  woods 
to  dwell.  Spens.,  F.  V,  ix,  1. 

(2)  v.  Futuere. 

Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  but  to  kiss. 

Shakes p.,  All's  Well,  iv,  3. 
And  a talle  man  with  her  dothe  melle. 

Cov.  Myst. 

(3)  v.  To  fight,  or  contend  with. 

(4)  s.  Company.  In  melle , to- 
gether. 

(5)  s.  A hammer,  or  mallet. 

(6)  s.  A blackbird,  or  merle. 
Mellwell,  s.  Codfish,  or  stock- 
fish. 

Melotte,  s.  A garment  worn  by 
monks. 

Melsh-dick,  s.  A sylvan  goblin, 
the  protector  of  hazel-nuts. 
North. 

Melt,  pret.  t.  of  mele.  Spoke. 
Melte,  Is.  A measure  of  lime 
met,  j containing  two  bushels. 
Var.  d. 

Melted,  adj.  Heavy,  applied  to 
bread.  Dev. 

Memaws,  s.  Trifles;  grimaces. 
Memere,  v.  To  murmur. 
Memorial,  s.  (Fr.  memoir.)  A bill  x 
of  fare. 

Memorize,  v.  To  render  memo- 
rable ; to  record. 

In  vain  I think,  right  honourable  lord. 

By  this  rude  ryme  to  memorize  thy  name. 
Spenser,  Sonnet  to  Lord  JBuckhurst. 

Memory,  s.  A memorial. 

Menage,  s.  (A.-N.)  A family.  , 
Menaltie,  s.  The  middle  classes. 
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Which  was  called  the  evyll  pavliaraente 
for  the  nobilitie,  the  worse  for  the 
menaltie , but  worste  of  all  for  the  com- 
monaltie.  Hall’s  Union,  1548. 

Mence,  s.  (A.-S.)  Decency.  Craven. 
Mench,  v.  To  beat  up;  to  mince. 
Line. 

Mendenesse,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Com- 

munion. 

Mending-the-muck-heap,s.  The 
name  of  a rough  romping  game. 
East. 

Mendment,  s.  (1)  Amendment. 

(2)  Manure.  Var.  d. 

Mends,  s.  Amends ; reformation. 
Mene,  (1)  v.  To  speak;  to  tell. 

(2)  v.  To  remember. 

(3)  v.  To  moan. 

(4)  s.  A mean,  or  instrument ; 
a mediator. 

(5)  s.  A blast  on  the  horn  ; a 
hunting  term. 

Menege,  s.  ( Fr.)  A family.  North. 
Meneld,  adj.  Spotted  white  and 
black. 

Menemong,  adj.  Of  an  ordinary 
quality. 

Meneson,  s.  (Fr.)  The  dysentery. 
Menge,  v.  To  mix..** Crf? 
Mengy,  s.  A minnow.  Vevim. 

Mennam,  Ar  ,7 

’ ys.  A minnow.  North. 

MENNARD,  J 

Mennys,  s.  An  extensive  common. 
Kent. 

Menour,  s.  (A.-N.)  A Minorite. 
Mensal,  s.  (Lat.)  The  book  of 
accounts  for  provisions. 

Mense,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Comeliness  ; de- 
cency ; hospitality.  See  MensJce. 
Mensed,  part.  p.  Graced,  or  deco- 
rated. Cumb . 'V'&vtAYUw 
Menses,  s.  Charity.  Yorksh. 
Menske,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Decency ; 
honour ; respect. 

(2)  v.  To  do  honour  to. 
Mensone,  s.  The  menses. 

Ment,  (1)  v.  To  aim  at.  Palsgr. 

(2)  part.  p.  Mentioned. 

(3)  part.  p.  Mixed.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  resemble.  South. 

mr , 


Mental-law,  s.  An  old  term  foi 
the  salic  law,  derived  from  menta , 
or  mentula. 

Mentle,  s.  A coarse  apron.  East. 
Menuse,  s.  (Low  Lat.  menusia.) 
The  minnow. 

Meny,  1 gee  Mainie. 

MEN3E,  J 

Meollen,  s.  (A.-S.)  Mills. 
Meos-pot,  s.  A pottage  pot.  Craven. 
Merce,  v.  To  amerce. 

Then  hath  he  the  power 
To  merce  your  purse,  and  in  a sum  so  great 
That  shall  for  ever  keep  your  fortunes  weak. 

Mis.  of  Inf . Mar.,  0.  PI.,  v,  23. 

Mercerie,  s.  The  stock  of  a mercer. 
Merche,  s.  The  plant  smallage. 
Merciable,  adj.  Merciful. 
Mercien,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  thank. 
Mercify,  v.  To  pity.  Spenser. 
Mercury,  s.  (1)  Wild  orache. 
Line. 

(2)  White  arsenic.  North. 

Merd,  s.  (Fr.)  Excrement. 

Mere,  (1)  s.  A lake. 

(2)  adj.  Entire;  absolute.  Merely , 
simply,  entirely. 

(3)  s.  A private  carriage-road. 
North. 

(4)  s.  A mayor. 

Merecrop,  s.  Pimpernel. 
Meresauce,  s.  Brine  for  soaking 

meat  in. 

Mereswyne,  s.  A dolphin. 
Merghe,  s.  (A.-S.)  -Marrow. 
Mergin,  s.  The  mortar  found  in 
old  walls ; also,  a white  sort  of 
marl,  the  refuse  of  a lime-pit. 
Norf. 

Merills,  s.  (Fr.)  The  game  of 
morris. 

Meritorie,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Meri- 
torious. 

Merke,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Dark. 

(2)  s.  A mark. 

(3)  v.  To  strike ; to  cleave. 

(4)  v.  To  be  disturbed. 

Merkin,  s.  Used  at  the  beginning 

of  the  17th  century  in  the  sense 
of  pubes  mulieris  ; but  the  sense 
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given  to  it  in  dictionaries  and 
writers  of  the  latter  part  of  that 
century  and  beginning  of  the 
18  th  is  pubes  mulieris  ascilitia. 
It  is  still  used  in  Essex  with  the 
meaning  of  pudendum  f. 

Merle,  s.  The  blackbird. 

Upon  his  dulcet  pype  the  merle  doth  onely 
play. 

When  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale 
hard-by, 

In  such  lamenting  straines  the  joyfull 
howres  doth  ply 

Drayton's  Polyolbion , song  13. 

Merlin,  1 s.  A small  kind  of 
merlion,  J hawk,  falco  cesalon , 
Lin. 

They  had  not  (with  such  horrour  fill’d) 
The  courage  to  let  one  be  kill’d : 

They  fled,  and  left  no  foe  behind, 

Unless  it  were  the  fleeting  wind: 

Only — a man  by  water  took 
Two  fine  young  merlins  and  a rook. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Robin,  1709. 

Mermaid,  s.  A prostitute. 

Merowe,  I j.  f ^ i- 

merugh,}^-^'-5-)  Dehcate. 

Merrokes,  s.  A sort  of  fur. 

Merry,  (1)  adj.  Fair,  applied  to 
the  weather. 

(2)  s.  { Fr . merise.)  The  wild 
cherry. 

Merrybauks,  s.  A cold  posset. 
Derb.  The  word  occurs  in  Cot- 
grave. 

Merry-begotten,  adj.  Illegiti- 
mate. North. 

Merry-dancers,  s.  The  aurora 
borealis. 

Merry-go-down,  s.  An  old  cant 
term  for  strong  ale. 

Merry-make,  s.  Sport ; junketing. 
Thenot  now  nis  the  time  of  merry -make. 

Sp.,  Sh.  Kal.,  Nov.,  9. 

Merryness,  s.  Joy. 

Merry-night,  s.  A rustic  ball. 
North. 

Merry-totter,  s.  A swing,  or  see- 
saw. 

Merryweather,  s.  Joy ; pleasure. 

Mersc,  s.  A marsh.  Suss . 

Merse,  s . A marsh. 


Mershalle,  s.  One  who  attends 
to  horses;  a farrier;  a black- 
smith. 

Merth,s.  Greatness;  extent.  Cumb. 
Mervaille,s.  ( A.-N .)  A wonder. 
Meryd,  adj.  Dipped;  soaked. 
Mesanter,  s.  {A.-N.)  Misadven- 
ture. 

Meschaunt,^^;.  {A.-N.)  Wicked. 
Mescheve,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  injure. 
Mese,  (1)  s.  A mess,  or  meal. 

(2)  v.  To  soothe.  Northumb. 

(3)  s.  Moss.  Dorset. 
Meselrye,s.  {A.-N.)  The  leprosy. 

See  Measles. 

Meseyse,  s.  {A.-N.)  Trouble. 
Mesh,  s.  (1)  A mash  ; a jelly. 

For  here  we  may  thrash  our  bones  all  to 
mesh, 

And  get  no  coyn  at  all. 

Robin  Hood,  ii,  34. 

(2)  A marsh.  South. 

(3)  A gap  in  a hedge.  West. 
Meskins,  eoccl.  By  the  mass.  Crav. 
Meslings,  s.  The  measles.  Line. 
Mesprise,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  de- 
spise. 

(2)  s.  A mistake. 

Mess,(1)  s.  A party  dining  together. 
At  great  dinners  the  company 
was  usually  arranged  in  fours, 
which  were  called  messes , and 
were  served  together ; hence  the 
yjord  came  to  mean  a set  of  four. 

(2)  s.  A gang,  or  company.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  sort  meat  in  messes 
for  the  table. 

(4)  v.  To  serve  cattle  with  hay. 
West. 

(5)  v.  To  muddle.  Var.  d. 

(6)  Truly;  indeed.  Cumb. 

Foure  makes  a messe,  and  we  have  a 
messe  of  masters  that  must  be  coozened, 
let  us  lay  our  heads  together. 

Lyly,  Mother  Bombie,  ii,  1. 

You  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make 
up  the  mess.  Shakesp.,  L.  L.  L .,  iv,  3. 

Message,  s.  {A.-N.)  A messenger. 
Messe,  s.  (1)  The  mass. 

(2)  A messuage. 
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Messel,  s.  (1)  A leper  ; an  outcast. 

(2)  A table. 

Messene,  v.  To  dazzle.  Pr.  P. 
Messengers,  s.  A provincial  term 
for  small  clouds  separated  from 
larger  ones,  which  are  considered 
as  precursors  of  rain. 

Messet,  s.  A cur. 

Messor,  s.  A lord’s  bailiff. 
Mestjer,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Occupation. 
Mesure,  s.  (A.-N.)  Moderation. 

Mesurable,  moderate. 

Met,  (1 ) part.  p.  Measured. 

She  was  well  set. 

Her  body  met , 

Two  yards  was  found  : 

Her  head  from  ground 
Was  not  so  hie. 

Westward  for  Smelts,  1620. 

(2)  s.  A measure. 

(3)  s.  A bushel. 

(4)  A measure  of  two  bushels. 
Norf. 

(5)  s.  ( Lat . meta.)  A boundary. 

(6)  pret.  t.  Dreamed.  ynoMa 
Metal,  s.  Materials  for  roads. 

North. 

Metch,v.  (apparently  from  the  Fr. 
meche.)  To  snuff  a candle.  North - 
ampt. 

Mete,  v.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  To  measure. 
(2)  To  dream. 

Mete-forme,  s.  A form  or  bench 
for  the  dinner  table. 

Metel,  s.  (A.-S.)  A drear*. 
Metely,  adv.  Moderate. 

Meterer,  s.  A poet.  Drayton. 
Mete-rod,  Is.  A measuring 
mete-wand,  J rod. 

Mete-sel,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Dinner-time. 
Methe,  (1)  s.  Mead. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Courteous. 

(3)  v.  To  breathe  with  difficulty. 
Cumb. 

Methful,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Weary. 
Meticulous,  adj.  (Lat.)  Timorous. 
Mettled,  adj.  Possessing  mettle, 
or  spirit. 

In  manhood  he  is  a metled  man, 

And  a metal  man  by  trade ; 


Never  thought  I that  any  man 
Should  have  made  me  so  afraid. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Jolly  Tinker. 

Metrete,  s.  A measure. 

Metreza,  s.  A mistress. 

Why  methinks  I see  that  signonpawn 
his  foot-cloth;  that  metreza  her  plate; 
this  madam  take  physic,  &c. 

Malcontent , i,  3, 0.  PI.,  iv,  p.  19. 

Metricien,  s.  A writer  in  verse. 
Metter,  s.  A measurer.  North. 
Meve,  1 V'  (j.-N.)  To  move. 

MEEVE,  J v J 

I could  right  well 

Ten  tymes  sooner  all  that  have  beleyved, 
Than  the  tenth  part  of  all  that  he  hath 
meved.  Pour  Ps.,  0.  PL,  i,  91 . 

Meverly,  adj.  Bashful;  shy;  mild. 
North. 

Mevy,  s.  The  sea-mew  ? 

About  his  sides  a thousand  sea-guls  bred, 
The  mevy,  and  the  halcyon. 

Browne,  Brit.  Past. 

Mew,  (1)  v.  (Fr.muer.)  To  moult, 
or  shed  the  feathers. 

(2)  s.  A place  in  which  falcons 
were  kept ; metaphorically,  any 
close  place. 

Forth  coming  from  her  darksome  mew. 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,I,  v,  20. 
About  the  desert  partes  of  Greece  there  is 
a valley  lowe, 

To  which  the  roaring  waters  fall  that  from 
the  mountaines  flowe ; 

So  rockes  do  overshadowe  it  that  scarce  a 
man  may  vewe 

The  open  ayre ; no  sun  shines  there.  Amidst 
the  darksome  mewe 
Dooth  stand  a citie. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

(3)  v.  To  keep  shut  up. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew’d , 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Shakesp.,  K.  Rich.  Ill,  i,  2. 

(4)  s.  A stack.  North. 

(5)  part.  p.  Mowed.  YorJcsh. 
Mewt,  1 s.  The  dung  of  the 

mute,  J hawk. 

Meynd,  part. p.  Mixed. 

Meyne,  s.  A company.  See 
Mainie. 

Mezze,  s.  (Ital.)  Half,  or  middle. 
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Mezzil-faced,  adj.  Red  with  pim- 
ples. Lane. 

Mfch,  j v.  (1)  To  skulk,  or  act 
meech,  l by  stealth;  to  indulge 
meach,  j in  secret  amours. 

Not  for  this  miching  base  transgression 
Of  truant  negligence. 

Wid.  Tears , 0.  PI.,  vi,  212. 


(2)  To  play  truant. 

Mi c hal.  See  Mechall. 

Miche,  adj.  Much. 

Michelwort,  s.  Elleborus  albus. 
Micher,  s.  An  idler. 

Micher’  U A sly  thief. 

MECHER,  J J 

(2)  s.  A loaf  of  bread. 

(3)  s.  A sort  of  fur. 

Mickle,  (1)  adj.  Much  ; great. 

North. 

(2)  s.  A heap. 

Mickled,  part.  p.  Benumbed. 
Exmoor. 

Mid,  (1)  prep.  (A.-S.)  With. 

(2)  s.  The  middle ; the  centre. 


The  beginnings  and  ends  of  the four  e seasons 
of  the  yeare. 

The  firste  prime  time  that  thus  doth  begin 
From  m.yd  February  unto  myd  May  ; 

And  from  myd  May  sommer  is  entred  in 
To  myd  August,  and  then  is  harvest  day ; 
And  from  that  tyme  wynter  entreth  alway. 

The  S hep  hear  ds  Kalender,  n.  d. 


Midaged,  adj.  Middle-aged.  Hey - 
wood , 1556. 

Mid-alley,  s.  The  nave  of  a 
church. 

Midden,  1 s.  A dung-hill.  North. 
midding,  J Midden-crow , the  car- 
rion crow. 

Middes,  s.  The  midst. 

Middle-band,  s.  The  thong  which 
passes  through  the  two  caps  of  a 
flail. 

Middle-erd,  s.  ( A.-S ) The  world. 
Corrupted  in  later  writers  to 
middle-earth. 

Middle-spear,  1 s.  The  upright 
middle- tree,  j beam  that  takes 
the  two  leaves  of  a barn-door. 

Middle-stead,  s.  The  threshing- 
floor.  East. 


Middling-gossip,  s.  A go-be- 
tween. 

Midge,  s.  ( A.-S .)  (1)  A gnat. 

(2)  A dwarf. 

Midgen,  Is.  The  mesentery 
midgerim,  J gland  of  a pig. 

Midgerum-fat,  s.  The  fat  of  the 
intestines.  Leic. 

Mididone,  adv.  Immediately. 

Midjan,  s.  A small  piece.  Cornw. 

Mid-morn,  s.  Nine  o’clock,  a.  in. 

Mid-overnone,  s.  Three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Midrede,  s.  The  midriff. 

Midsummer-dor,  s.  The  May-bug. 

Midsummer-man,  s.  The  man- 
drake. 

Midwall,  s.  The  bee  eater. 

Midward,  adv.  Towards  the 
middle. 

Mid-winter,  s.  (A.-S.)  Christmas. 

Mie,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  pound.  Mieref 
a mortar. 

Miff,  s.  (1)  Slight  ill-humour. 
Miffy , apt  to  take  offence. 

(2)  A mow,  or  rick.  North. 

Miff-maff,  s.  Nonsense.  North. 

Miffy,  s.  A nick-name  for  the 
devil.  Glouc. 

Mig,  (1)  (A.-S.)  Mud. 

(2)  Mead.  Somers. 

Mige.  See  Midge. 

Mightful,  adj.  Powerful. 

An^  God  mightful,  and  rihtwys, 

Of  the  world  that  comen  is. 

Lord  the  fader 

And  prince  of  pes.  Vernon  MS. 

Mightles,  adj.  Weak. 

Olde  people  that  ben  myghtles. 

The  Festival. 

Mightsomnes,  s.  Power. 

Mighty,  (1)  adv.  Very;  as, 
“ Mighty  good  kind  of  people.” 
(2)  adj.  Fine ; gay.  Somerset. 

Migniard,  adj.  (Fr.)  Delicate. 

Mignon,  v.  (Er.)  To  flatter. 

Mike,  v.  To  idle;  to  loiter.  See 
Mich. 

Mikele,  v.  To  increase. 
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Mikelhede,  s.  (A.-S.)  Greatness; 
extent. 

Milan-skins,  s.  Fine  gloves  manu- 
factured at  Milan. 

I mark  them, 

And  by  this  honest  light,  for  yet  ’tis 
morning, 

Saving  the  reverence  of  their  gilded 
'doublets 

And  Milan  skins they  skew’d  to  me 

directly 

Court  crabbs  that  creep  a side  way  for  their 
living.  B.  FI.,  Valent.,  ii,  2. 

Milce,  s.  (A.-S.)  Mercy;  pity. 

Milch,  adj.  White.  Shakesp. 

Mildernax,  \ s.  Coarse  canvas 
mildernix,  j for  sails. 

Milder,  v.  To  turn  to  dust.  Line. 

Mildness,  s.  Mercy.  Lydgate. 

Miles-endways,  s.  Very  long 
miles.  West. 

Milgin,  s.  A pumpkin.  Norf. 

Milion,  s.  A pumpkin.  “ Amilion , 
une  gourde.”  French  Schoole - 
master , 1636. 

Milionet,  s.  “ The  thing  they  use 
to  turn  about  in  the  chocolate 
pot.”  Ladies'  Diet. 

Milk-fork,  s.  A fork  to  hang  the 
milk-pails  on. 

Milkness,  s.  A dairy ; any  white 
dishes  made  with  milk.  North. 

Milk-sele,  s.  A milk-pail.  Nomi- 
nate MS. 

Milksop,  s.  A coward. 

I,  who  am  no  milksop , as  ye  wot. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Milk-stop,  s.  The  pail  or  bucket 
used  to  carry  milk  from  the 
cowhouse  to  the  dairy.  Norf. 

Milky,  v.  To  milk.  Wilts. 

Mill,  v.  (1)  To  rob ; an  old  cant 
term. 

(2)  To  fight  with  the  fists. 
Perhaps  from  melle. 

Millad,  s.  A miller.  The  children 
inWorcestershire  used  when  they 
saw  a large  caterpillar  crawling 
on  the  ground  to  say  : 

A millad,  a mollad, 

A ten  o’clock  schollad. 

2 


Millars-coat,  s.  A brigandine. 

Mill’d-stockings,  s. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  overrun  with  a 
race  of  vermin  they  call  wits,  a gene- 
ration of  insects  that  are  always  making 
a noise,  and  buzzing  about  your  ears, 
concerning  poets,  plays,  lampoons, 
libels,  songs,  tunes,  soft  scenes,  love, 
ladies,  perukes,  and  crev at- strings. 
French  conquests,  duels,  religion,  snuff- 
boxes, points,  garnitures,  mill’d- stock- 
ings, Foubert’s  academy,  politicks,  par- 
liament-speeches. 

Otway,  The  Atheist,  1684. 

Milled,  adj.  Tipsy.  Newc. 

Miller.  There  was  an  old  pro- 
verb, “ Every  honest  miller  has 
a thumb  of  gold.”  Putting  the 
miller's  eye  out , a phrase  used 
when  too  much  liquid  is  put  to 
any  dry  or  powdery  substance. 

Miller,  s.  The  large  white  moth. 

Milleray,  s.  A gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  14s. 

Miller’s-thumb,  s.  (1)  The  bull- 
head. 

(2)  A kind  of  codfish. 

(3)  A fool. 

Millets,  s.  A disease  in  the  fet- 
locks of  horses. 

Mill-eye,  s.  The  hole  through 
which  the  grinded  corn  falls. 

Mill-holms,  s.  Watery  places 
about  a mill-dam. 

Milliner,  s.  A milliner  was  ori- 
ginally a man,  and  seems  gene- 
rally to  have  perfumed  himself. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a milliner. 

Shakesp.,  1 Henry  IV,  i,  3. 
The  milliners  threw  out  perfumes  to 
catch  him  by  the  nose,  and  so  (like  a 
beare)  to  lead  him  to  the  stake,  sweete 
gloves  to  fit  his  hand  of  what  size 
soever,  but  they  could  not  come  to 
take  him  by  the  handes. 

Rowlands,  Search  for  Money , 1609. 

Miln,  Is.  A mill.  Milner , a 
mylene,  j miller. 

Milok,  s.  A melon. 

Milsfolnesse,  s.  (A.-S.)  Mercy. 

Milt,  s.  The  rot  in  sheep.  West. 

Milte,  \ v.  (A.-S.  milfsian.)  To 
milthe,  j pity  ; to  show  mercy, 
x 
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Milwyn,  s.  Green  fish.  Lane. 
Mim,  adj.  Primly  silent. 

Mimmam,  s.  A bog.  Berks . 
Mimmocking,  adj.  Puny.  West. 
Mimping,  adj.  Mincing  ? 

I warrant  ’tis  some  mimping  country 
gentlewoman. 

Howard,  English  Mounsieur,  1674. 

Minate,  v.  { Lat .)  To  threaten. 
Mince,  v.  (1)  To  walk  in  an  affected 
manner. 

Away,  I say ; time  wears : hold  up  your 
head  and  mince.  Shakesp.,  Merry  W.,  v,  1. 

(2)  To  conceal,  or  soften  any- 
thing. 

The  fourth  is,  to  mince  and  extenuate 
any  laudable  part  in  her,  but  to  display 
and  augment  whatsoever  deformity  you 
know  by  her,  for  love  is  feigned  bihide, 
because  he  cannot  judge  aright,  but 
maketh  a mountain  of  a mole-hill,  a 
saint  of  a sow.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

Don't  mince  the  matter , do  not 
conceal  or  soften  anything  in  it. 
Minch,  Is.  ( A.-S .)  A nun. 

minchen,  J Minchery,  a nunnery. 
Minchin,  \ a.  (1)  A small  piece, 
mingin,  J applied  chiefly  to  food. 
Hungry  children  say,  on  receiving 
a small  piece,  “ what  a mingin  to 
give  me.” 

(2)  A small  gnat. 

Mind,  v.  To  intend. 

Minding,  s.  Recollection.  West. 
Mine,  (1)  s.  Any  kind  of  mineral 
ore.  It  appears  to  be  used  in  the 
following  passage  for  magnet,  or 
mineral. 

The  mine 

Which  doth  attract  my  spirit  to  run  this 
marshall  course, 

Is  the  fair  guard  of  a distressed  queen. 

Dumb  Knight,  0.  JP1.,  iv,  429. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  penetrate. 

(3)  v.  To  long  for.  Devon. 

(4)  The  old  orthography  of  mien , 
countenance. 

Minever,  s.  {A.-N.)  A sort  of  fur. 
Ming,  (1)  v.  To  mix;  to  knead. 

(2)  To  ming  at  one , to  mention. 
North.  Ray  says,  “ so  it  is  usually 


said  I had  a minging , suppose  of 
an  ague  or  the  like  disease,  that 
is  not  a perfect  fit,  but  so  much 
as  to  put  me  in  mind  of  it.” 
Minge,  v.  To  mention. 
Minginater,  s.  One  who  makes 
fret-work.  Ray. 

Mingle,  s.  (1)  Mixture. 

(2)  A contraction  of  mine  ingle. 
Minglecum-pur,  s.  A disagreeable 
mixture.  Norf. 

Mingle-mangle,  s.  A confused 
mixture ; a mess. 

Germany  was  visited  twenty  years  with 
God’s  word,  but  they  did  not  earnestly 
embrace  it,  nor  in  life  follow  it,  but  made 
a mingle-mangle  and  a hotcli  potch  of  it. 

Latimer,  Serm. 

Ming-wort,  s.  Wormwood.  North. 
Minical.  adj.  Trifling. 

Minifer,s.  The  small  weasel.  Norf. 
Minifer-pin,s.  The  smallest  sized 
pin.  East. 

Minike,  adj.  Trifling. 

Minikin,  (1)  adj.  Small;  delicate. 
(2)  s.  A lute-string ; properly  the 
treble-string. 

Yet  servants,  knowing  minikin  nor  base, 
Are  still  allowed  to  fiddle  with  the  case. 

Lovelace’s  Poems. 

Minimus,  Ts.  {Lat.)  Anything 
minim,  j very  small. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf, 

You  minimus,  of  hindring  knot-grass  made. 

Shakesp.,  Mids.  N.  Dr.,  iii,  2. 
To  make  one  minime  of  thy  poor  handmayd. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  YI,  x,  28. 

Minim,  s.  (1)  A brown  tawny 
colour. 

(2)  The  minnow.  Somerset. 
Minion,  (1)  adj.  {Fr.)  Agreeable. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  gun. 

Minish,  v.  To  diminish. 
Ministre,  s . (1)  {A.-N.)  An  officer 
justice. 

(2)  v.  To  administer. 

Miniver.  See  Minever. 

Mink,  v.  To  aim  at.  East. 
Minks,  s.  {Fr.)  A sort  of  fur. 
Minne,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  think;  to 
remember.  Minnyng-day,  the 
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anniversary  in  which  prayers  were 
offered  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Minnets,  s.  Small  pebbles,  &c. 
Minission,  s.  A particle. 

And  alle  the  mynyssionys  of  that  navle, 
That  weron  fyled  of  that  navle  with  the  file. 

Chron.  Vilodun.,  p.  41. 

Minning-day,  s.  An  anniversary. 
Minnin-on,  s.  A luncheon.  YorJcsh. 
Minnis,s.  A rising  piece  of  ground. 
Suss. 

Minny,  s.  Mother.  North. 
Minour,  s.  A miner. 

Minte,  (1)  v.  To  aim;  to  intend. 

(2)  v.  To  beat. 

(3) fl.  To  invent,  or  feign.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  resemble.  Somerset. 

(5)  s.  A mite.  West. 

Minute,  s.  A mite. 

Mip,  s.  A nymph. 

Miplin,  s.  A delicate  feeder.  Derb. 
Mir,  s.  (A.-S.)  A marsh. 
Mirable,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Admirable. 
Mire,  v.  To  puzzle. 

Now  this  rogue  my  tutor  hath  left  me 
alone,  and  I shall  be  mir’d  immediately. 

Durfey,  Fool  turn’d  Critick. 

Mire-bank,  s.  A separation.  Norf. 
Mire-drum,  s.  A bittern. 
Mire-snipe,  s.  Part  of  the  title  of 
an  old  ballad  in  the  British 
Museum  is,  “ a warning  for  all 
unmarried  persons  to  have  espe- 
ciall  care  in  choosing  their  maike, 
lest  they  meet  with  such  a myre - 
snype  as  this  poor  man  did.” 
Mirabolan,  s.  The  proper  form 
of  the  word  Marablane. 

Miri,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Pleasant. 

Mirk,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Dark. 

Mirke,  (1)  v.  To  darken. 

(2)  s.  Darkness. 

Mirkshut,  s.  Twilight.  Gloun. 

M irksome,  adj.  Dark. 

Mirl,  v.  To  grieve.  North. 
Mirshty,  s.  Mischief.  Somerset. 
Mirthe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  rejoice. 
Mirtle,  v.  To  crumble.  North. 


Misagaft,  adj.  Mistaken  ; mis- 
given. Suss. 

Misagree,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  disagree. 

Misauntre,s.  (A.-N.)  Misfortune. 

Misbede,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  injure. 

Misbeholden,  adj.  Disobliging; 
disrespectful; unbecoming.  Var.d. 

Misborn,  part.  p.  Misbehaved. 

Miscas,  s.  Misfortune. 

Miscellany-madam,  s.  A female  . 
dealer  in  trinkets  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds. 

Now  I would  be  an  empress,  and  by  and 
by  a dutchess ; then  a great  lady  of  state ; 
then  one  of  your  miscellany  madams; 
then  a waiting-woman,  &c. 

j B.  Jons.,  Cynthia’s  Rev.,  iv,  1. 

As  a waiting  woman,  I would  taste  my 
lady’s  delights  to  her ; as  a miscellany 
madam,  invent  new  tires,  and  go  visit 
courtiers.  Ib 

MiscENSURE,tt.Tocensure  wrongly. 

Mischefe,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  Misfor- 
tune ; injury. 

(2)  The  devil.  Somerset. 

Mischief-night,  s.  May  eve, 
April  30th;  so  called  in  Yorkshire, 
because  many  pranks  are  played 
by  youths  of  both  sexes. 

Misconster,  v.  To  misconstrue. 

Miscontent,  v.  To  discontent. 

Miscounsel,  v.  To  give  bad 
counsel. 

Miscreaunt,s.  (A.-N.)  An  infidel. 

Miscredent,  s.  A miscreant. Dmm. 

Miscreed, part.p.  Detected;  de- 
preciated. North. 

Misdoubt,?;.  To  suspect;  to  dis- 
believe. 

Misentreat,  v.  To  treat  badly. 

Miser,  s.  A miserable  person. 

Miserere,  s.  (Lat.)  A lamentation. 

Miserere-mei,  s.  An  old  popular 
name  for  a very  violent  colic. 

MisericordEjS.  (1)  (A.-N.)  Com- 
passion ; mercy. 

(2)  A thin-bladed  dagger. 

Misery,  s.  Incessant  pain.  East. 

Misese,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  be  ill  at 
ease. 

(2)  s.  Ill  ease. 
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Misfare,  s.  Misfortune. 

Misfeet,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Wrong. 
Misgee,  v.  To  be  doubtful.  South. 
Mis-gone,  part.  p.  Gone  wrong. 
Mish-mash,  s.  A confused  mixture. 
Their  language  ....  a mish-mash  of 
Arabick  and  Portuguise. 

Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 

Mishterfull,  adj.  Mischievous. 
East. 

Mis-ken,  v.  To  be  ignorant  of. 
North. 

Miskin,  s.  (1)  A small  bag-pipe. 
(2)  A dunghill. 

Mislest,  v.  To  molest.  Var.  d. 
Mislike,  v.  To  dislike ; to  disap- 
point. YorJcsh. 

Mislin-bush,  s.  The  mistletoe. 
East. 

Mislippen,  v.  To  disappoint. 
North. 

Mis-move,  v.  To  teaze.  North. 
Misnare,  v.  To  incommode.  Cumh. 
Mison,  s.  Perhaps  a sort  of  pan- 
cake. See  Moise. 

If  you  talk  with  him,  he  makes  a dish- 
cloth of  his  own  country  in  comparison 
of  Spain ; but  if  you  urge  him  particu- 
larly‘wherein  it  exceeds,  he  can  give  no 
instance,  but  in  Spain  they  have  better 
bread  than  any  we  have;  when  (poor 
hungry  slaves !)  they  may  crumble  it 
into  water  well  enough  and  make  misons 
with  it,  for  they  have  not  a good  morsel 
of  meat,  except  it  be  salt  pilchers,  to  eat 
with  it,  all  the  year  long ; and,  which  is 
more,  they  are  poor  beggars,  and  lie  in 
foul  straw  every  night. 

Naslie’s  Unfortunate  Traveller , 1594. 

Mispense,  s.  Bad  expense,  or  em- 
ployment. 

May  reasonably  be  deemed  nothing 
more  than  a wilful  mispense  of  our  time, 
labour,  and  good  humour. 

Barrow’s  Serms.,  xxix. 

Misproud,g<?/.  Unjustifiably  proud. 

Impairing  Henry,  strengtli’ning  misproud 
York.  3 Hen.  VI,  ii,  6. 

Misqueme,  v.  To  displease. 

Miss,  (1)  v.  To  dispense  with. 

I will  have  honest  valiant  souls  about  me ; 
I cannot  miss  thee. 

B.  f F.,  The  Mad  Lover,  ii,  1 . 


(2)  s.  Need  ; want. 

(3)  adj.  Wicked. 

Missake,  v.  To  renounce. 
Missay,  v.  To  revile. 

Missel, s.  (1)  A cow-house.  Yorksh . 
(2)  Mistletoe. 

Misselden,  Is.  {A.-S.  mistel- 
misseldine,  j tan.')  Mistletoe. 

They  bruise  the  beries  of  misselden 
first,  and  then  wash  them,  and  after- 
wards seeth  them  in  water,  whereof 
bird-lime  is  made.  Barret’s  Alvearie. 

Misset,  s.  Perhaps  for  Missel. 

Hee  would  supply  the  place  well 
enough  of  a servile  usher,  with  an 
affected  grace  to  carry  her  misset,  open 
her  pue. 

The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers,  1640,  p.  21. 

Missomere,s.  Midsummer. 
Mistake,  v.  To  transgress  ; to  take 
away  wrongfully. 

Mistech,  s.  A bad  habit.  North . 
Mister,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  Necessity; 
need. 

(2)  s.  Sort  of. 

Such  myster  saying  me  seemeth  to  mirke. 

Sp.,  Sh.  Kal.,  Sept.,  1. 103. 

(3)  v.  To  signify,  or  be  of  con- 
sequence. 

Mistihede,  s.  Darkness. 
Mis-tree,  adj.  Dim-sighted.  Dev. 
Mistress,  s.  The  jack  at  bowls. 
Mistry,  v.  To  deceive.  Devon.  A 
mistry  man , a very  deceitful 
fellow. 

Mi sw em,  s.  A blunder.  Northampt. 
Miswent,  part.  p.  Gone  wrong. 
Miswonted,  adj.  Tender.  North. 
MiswROUGHT,jo«r^.jy.  Done  amiss. 
Mit,  v.  To  commit.  South. 
Mitaine,  s.  {A.-N.j  A glove. 
Mitch,  adj.  Much. 

Mite,  s.  {A.-S.)  A little  worm. 
Mith  ,pret.  t.  Might. 

Mithe.  v.  {A.-S.)  To  hide. 
Mither,  v.  To  smother,  or  en- 
cumber ; to  muffle  up.  North- 
ampt. 

Mithers.  To  he  in  the  mither s,  to 
be  quite  intoxicated.  Line . 
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Mits,  (1)  s.  Ladies’  gloves  without 
fingers. 

(2)  adj.  Even. 

Mitting,  s.  A darling. 

Miver,  s.  A mortar.  Somers. 
Miveys,  s.  Marbles.  Var.  d. 

Mix,  v.  To  clean  out.  West. 
Mixen,  s.  A dunghill. 
Mix-plenton,  s.  The  lesser  morel. 
Mixtelyn,  s.  Rye  and  wheat 
ground  together.  S ee  Mastlin. 
Mizmaze,  s.  Confusion  ; a puzzle. 

But  how  to  pleasure  such  worthy  flesh 
and  blood,  and  not  the  direct  way  of 
nature,  is  such  a mizmaze  to  manhood. 
Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

MlZZICK,  \ Ab  Vorf/i. 

MIZZY,  J ° 

Mizzle,  v.  (1)  To  go ; to  run.  The 
word  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
light  rain.  The  following  epigram 
involves  both  meanings : 

Howmonarchs  die  is  easily  explain’d, 

And  thus  it  might  upon  their  tomb  be 
chizzel’d ; 

As  long  as  George  the  Fourth  could  reign 
he  reign’d, 

And  then  he  mizzle’d. 

(2)  To  mystify. 

Then  their  bodies  being  satisfied,  and 
their  heades  prettily  mizzeled  with  wine, 
they  walke  abroad  for  a time,  or  els 
conferre  with  their  familiars. 

Stubs’  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1595. 

(3)  To  succumb ; to  yield.  Essex. 
Mo,  adv.  and  adj.  ( A.-S .)  More. 
Moak,  adj.  Dark ; hazy.  Line. 
Moam,  adj.  Mellow.  North. 
Moarze,  v.  To  burn  without  flame. 

Northampt. 

Moats.  To  play  the  moats , to  be 
angry. 

Mob,  (1)  v.  To  dress  awkwardly. 
Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  scold.  Suff. 

(3)  s.  A sort  of  close  cap,  with 
two  lappets. 

Mobble,  f v.  To  veil  or  cover  the 
mable,  / head  close. 

The  moon  doth  mobble  up  herself. 

Shirley’s  Gent,  of  Venice. 


There  heads  and  faces  are  mailed  in  fine 
linen,  that  no  more  is  seen  of  them  than 
their  eyes.  Sandy’s  Travels,  p.  69. 

Mobile,  s.  The  mob. 

Our  nobility  love  their  ease  and  plea- 
sure, the  gentry  are  careless  and  stub- 
born, the  commonalty  grumbling  and 
positive,  the  clergy  ambitious  and  fro- 
ward,  and  the  mobile  mad  for  an  insur- 
rection. 

Mountfort , Greenwich  Park,  1691. 
The  progress  from  mobile  to 
mob,  is  seen  in  two  of  Dryden’s 
prefaces.  In  that  to  Don  Sebas- 
tian, he  writes, 

That  due  preparation  which  is  required 
to  all  great  events ; as  in  particular, 
that  of  raising  the  mobile  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  act.  Publ.,  1690. 

In  the  preface  to  Cleomenes  : 

Yet,  to  gratify  the  barbarous  part  of  my 
audience,  I gave  them  a short  rabble- 
scene,  because  the  mob  (as  they  call 
them)  are  represented  by  Plutarch  and 
Polybius,  with  the  same  character  of 
baseness  and  cowardice,  which  are  here 
described.  Publ.,  1692. 

Mobles,  \s.  ( A.-N .)  Goods; 

moebles,  J household  furniture. 
Moccinigo,  s.  A small  Venetian 
coin,  wTorth  about  ninepence. 
Moche,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Great. 

Mock,  (1)  s.  Ground  fruit.  Devon. 

(2)  s.  The  cheese,  or  compound 
of  apples  and  reed  in  the  wring 
or  cider-press.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  plant,  or  build,  in  a 
quincunx,  or  irregular  form,  so 
as  not  to  produce  straight  lines. 

(4)  A root,  or  stump ; a large 
stick.  Dorset. 

Mockado,  s.  A stuff  made  in  imi- 
tation of  velvet,  and  sometimes 
called  mock-velvet. 

Who  would  not  thinke  it  a ridiculous 
thing,  to  see  a lady  in  her  milke-house 
with  a velvet  gowne,  and  at  her  bridall 
in  her  cassock  of  mockado. 

Puttenham , p.  238. 

Mockadour,  s.  ( Fr . mouchoir.)  A 
handkerchief. 

For  eyen  and  nose  the  nedethe  a mokadour. 

Lydgate’s  Minor  Poems,  p.  30 
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Moccage,  | Mocking. 

MOCKAGE,  J ® 

But  all  this  perchaunce  ye  were  I 
speake  half  in  moccage. 

Chaloner's  Morice  Enc.,  1 549. 
A mere  moclcage , a counterfeit  charm  to 
no  purpose.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

Mockbeggar,  s.  A bug-bear,  or 
scarecrow. 

Mock-beggar  hall,  s.  A bouse 
looking  well  outside,  but  having 
a poor  interior. 

Mockere,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  heap  up. 
Mocket,  s.  A napkin. 

Mocks,  s.  Trifles.  Somers. 
Mock-shadow,  s.  Twilight.  Here/. 
Modder.  See  Mauther. 

Mode,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Mood; 

passion. 

(2)  Mind. 

Moder,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  regulate; 
to  temper. 

Insomoche  that  all  such  thinges  as  by 
your  highnes  were  moderd  and  qualified 
in  that  behalf,  be  nowe  by  greate  deli- 
beracion  and  advise  fully  passed  and 
concluded.  State  Papers,  i,  118. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A mother. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  womb. 

(4)  s.  The  principal  plate  of  the 
astrolabe. 

Modern,  adj.  Common;  trivial; 
worthless. 

Modge,  v.  To  bruise.  Warw . 
Modish,  adj.  Fashionable. 

Mody,  adj.  High-minded ; moody. 
Moe,  (1)  s.  A cow. 

(2)  v.  To  low,  as  a cow. 
Moffle,  v.  (1)  To  do  anything 
badly.  Var.  d. 

(2)  To  falter  in  speech.  Norf. 

(3)  To  stick  or  cling  to,  said  of 
mould.  Northampt. 

(4)  To  waste  in  trifles.  North- 
ampt. 

Mog,  v.  (1)  To  enjoy  one’s  self  in 
ease. 

(2)  To  move  off.  West. 
Mogghetis,  s.  The  paunch. 
Moght,  s.  A moth. 

Mog-shade,  s . The  shade  of  trees. 


Mogue,  v.  To  cheat.  Northampt. 
Mogwede,  s.  Mugwort. 

Moider,  v.  To  bewilder ; to  labour. 
North. 

Moil,  (1)  v.  To  labour  very  hard. 

In  th’  earth  we  mode  with  hunger,  care, 
and  paine.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  ed.  1 610. 

I never  was  so  farre  in  love  with  moyling ; 
To  begge  or  steale  cuts  off  much  pains 
and  toiling. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 
As  all  our  travell  did  not  seeme  so  much, 
My  men  did  M ade  and  draw  the  boate  like 
horses, 

And  scarce  could  tugge  her  on  with  all  our 
forces : 

MoyVd,  toyl’d,  myr’d,  tyr’d,  stil  labr’ing, 
ever  doing, 

Yet  M'ere  we  9.  long  houres  that  8.  miles 
going.  Taylor's  Worlces,  1630. 

And  I have  been  toyling  and  moyling,  for 
the  pretti’st  piece  of  china,  my  dear. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

(2)  v.  To  become  dirty.  West . 

(3)  s.  A sort  of  high  shoe. 

Thou  wear’st  (to  M'eare  thy  wit  and  thrift 

together) 

Moyles  of  velvet  to  save  thy  shoes  of  leather. 

J.  Hey  wood's  Works  j'  Epigr. 

(4)  s.  A mule. 

Moil’d, part.p.  Tumbled ; fatigued ; 
perplexed.  Norf. 

Moily,  adj.  Having  no  horns. 
North. 

Moine,  s.  (1)  Iron  ore.  MS.  dated 
1546. 

(2)  A dunghill.  Berks. 

Moise,  (1)  s.  Cider.  See  Apple - 
moise. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  pancake. 

(3)  v . To  improve  ; to  thrive. 

East. 

Moison,  s.  (A.-N.)  Harvest. 
Moist,  (1)  adj.  Soft. 

(2)  v.  To  moisten.  Somerset. 

(3)  adj.  New,  applied  to  liquors. 
Moither,  v.  To  puzzle;  to  tire. 
Moke,  (1)  s.  Muck. 

(2)  s.  Rust ; scab. 

(3)  s.  The  mesh  of  a net.  Suss. 

(4)  v.  To  pull  wenches  about  at 
fairs.  Norf. 

(5)  s.  A donkey. 
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Mokf.rad,  s.  A deceiver. 

Moky,  adj.  Misty.  Line. 

Mold,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  Ground. 

(2)  s.  The  suture  of  the  skull. 

(3)  v.  To  crumple,.  North. 
Moldale,  s.  Mulled  ale. 

Molden,  s.  A mole.  Warw. 
Mold-stone,  s.  The  jamb  of  a 

window. 

Moldwarp,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A mole. 

And,  like  a moldwarpe,  make  him  lose  his 
eyes.  Harr.,  Ariosto,  xxxiii,  16. 

Mole,  (1)  s.  A spot,  or  stain. 

(2)  v.  To  speak. 

(3)  s.  Form. 

Molkday,  s.  A day  of  burial.  West. 
“Feast  made  at  a buriall,  mole- 
daye , or  entierment  onelye.  Sili- 
cernium.,>  Huloet. 

Moleine,  s.  Scabs  ; cracks. 
Mole-shag,  s.  A caterpillar.  Glouc. 
Molestie,  s.  { A.-N .)  Trouble. 
Molhern,  s.  A female  heron. 
Wane. 

Molkit,  s.  An  effeminate  boy. 
West. 

Moll,  s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  A measure  of 
wood  containing  one  cubic  metre. 

(2)  A prostitute. 

(3)  A mole.  Norf. 

Mollart,  s.  A mallcin.  Lane. 
Mollewelle,  s.  The  sea-calf. 
Moll-hern,  s.  The  heron.  North- 

amp  t. 

Mollicrush,  v.  To  beat.  West. 
Moll-washer,  s.  The  water- 
wagtail.  South. 

Molly -cot,  1 s.  A male  per- 
moll-coddlk,  l.  son  who  inter- 
molly-coddle,  J feres  in  matters 
or  things  relating  to  the  house- 
hold. but  more  particularly  in 
cookery. 

Molly-manks,  s.  A slattern. 
Mollypeart,  adj.  Frisky.  Oxfd. 
Molour, s.{Lat.)  Agrinding-stone. 
Molt,  v.  To  perspire.  Molt-wash , 
violent  perspiration.  East. 
Molter,  v.  To  crumble.  North- 
amp  t. 


Molter-malt,  s.  appears  to  have 
been  malt  purchased  of  the  miller, 
which  having  been  collected  at 
intervals  and  in  small  quantities, 
was  probably  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Moltling,  s.  An  angle-berry. 
Moltlong,  s.  A sore  between  or 
rather  above  the  knees  of  cattle. 
Momblement,  s.  Confusion.  West . 
Mome,  (1)  s.  ( Lat .)  A blockhead  ; a 
buffoon. 

Parnassus  is  not  dome 
By  every  such  mome. 

Drayton , Skeltoniad. 
A youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  olde 
man  proove  a mome. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

(2)  s.  An  aunt. 

(3)  adj.  Smooth  ; soft.  North. 
Momel,  v.  To  mumble. 

Momene,  s.  An  idol.  Ayenb.  of 

Inwyt. 

Momentany,  adj.  Lasting  for  a 
moment. 

Mommered,  part.  p.  Worried; 

bewildered.  Var.  d. 

Mommick,  (1)  s.  A scarecrow. 
Somerset. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  awkwardly ; to 
maul.  Var.  d. 

Mon-amy,  s.  {A.-N.)  A dish  in 
cookery. 

Mon-amy.  Take  thick  creme  of  cow 
mylke,  and  boyle  hit  over  the  fire,  and 
then  take  hit  up  and  set  hit  on  the  side ; 
and  then  take  swete  cowe  cruddes,  and 
press  out  the  qway,  and  bray  horn  in  a 
morter,  and  cast  horn  into  the  same 
creme,  and  boyle  al  togedur;  and  put 
thereto  sugre,  and  saffron,  and  May 
buttur;  and  take  5olkes  of  ayren  stray- 
ned,  and  beten,  and  in  the  settynge 
downe  of  the  pot,  bete  in  the  ^olkes 
therto,  and  stere  hit  wel,  and  make  the 
potage  stondynge;  and  dresse  fyve  or 
seaven  leches  in  adissh,  and  plaunt  with 
floures  of  violet,  and  serve  lnt  forthe. 

Warner,  Antiq.  Cul.,  p.  83. 

Monanday,  s.  {A.-S.)  Monday. 

Still  used  in  Westmoreland. 
Monce,  s.  Mischance.  YorJcsh. 
Monchelet,  s.  A dish  in  cooker}. 
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Monchelet.  Take  veel  other  moton,  and 
smite  it  to  gobettes.  Seeth  it  in  gode 
broth.  Cast  thereto  herbes  yhewe,  gode 
wyne,  and  a quantitie  of  oy nouns 
mynced,  powdor  fort,  and  safroun ; and 
alye  it  with  ayren  and  verjous ; but  lat 
not  seeth  after.  Forme  of  Cury , p.  6. 

Mone,  (1)  adj.  Many. 

(2)  s.  Money. 

(3)  s.  Lamentation. 

(4)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  advise  ; to  ad- 
monish ; to  tell ; to  explain. 

(5)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Mind;  opinion. 

(6)  pres.  t.  Must. 

(7)  s.  A month. 

Monefull,  adj.  Sorrowful. 

Come  to  your  tradesmen,  which  now 
cappe  and  cringe  you,  and  see  if  you 
shall  receive  any  further  comfort,  tlien 
monefull  words,  alasse,  it  is  pittie,  would 
w'ee  were  able  (good  washes  for  them- 
selves). Man  in  the  Moone , 16U9. 

Mone-pins,  s.  Teeth. 

Moneste,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  admonish. 
Money-buckles,  s.  Silver  shoe- 
buckles. 

Money-spinner,  \s.  A small 
money-spider,  J spider,  the 
aranea  scenica. 

Monge,  v.  To  munch.  West. 
Monial,  s.  ( 1)  A nun. 

(2)  A mullion. 

Moniour,  s.  A coiner. 

Monish,  v.  To  admonish. 
Monition,  s.  Admonition. 
Monkey.  In  Northamptonshire, 
a house  which  is  mortgaged  is 
said  to  have  the  monkey  on  it. 
Monkey-whisk,  s.  A fop. 

I think  that  little  monkey-whisk  wall 
best  match  her;  that  nice  discerning 
spark,  that  scorns  to  keep  company  with 
anybody  but  persons  of  great  quality 
and  no  sense. 

Boyle , As  you  find  it,  1703. 

Monkito,  s.  A familiar  term  for  a 
monk.  Urquharfs  Rabelais. 
Monk’s-cloth, s.  Asort  of  worsted. 
Monks’-rhubarb,  s.  The  plant 
patience,  rumex  sativus. 
Monmouth-cap,  s.  A sort  of  flat 
cap  formerly  used  by  the  lower 
orders. 


Monnyliche,  adj.  Manly. 
Monrade,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Homage. 
Monsla3t,s.  (A.-S.)  Manslaughter. 
Monsope,  s.  The  plant  orobus. 
Monstre,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  show. 

(2)  s.  A pattern.  Chaucer. 

(3)  s.  A muster  of  soldiers. 
Monsus,  adj.  Monstrous ; great. 

Essex. 

Montanto,  s.  An  old  term  in 
fencing. 

Montenance,  s.  Amount. 
Montero,  s.  (Span.)  (1)  A hunts- 
man’s cap,  called  sometimes  a 
monteer-cap. 

(2)  A game  at  cards. 

Monteth,  s.  A vessel  used  for 
cooling  wine-glasses. 

Monthly,  adv.  Madly. 

The  man  talks  monthly. 

Roaring  Girl. 

Month-minds,  s.  Monthly  remem- 
brances of  the  dead. 

Monture,  s.  (Fr.)  A riding  or 
saddle  horse. 

Moo,  v.  To  mock. 

Mood,  (1)  s.  A sweetbread.  Devon . 

(2)  s.  The  mother  in  vinegar. 
Somerset. 

(3 ) part.p.  Crammed  full.  YorJcsh. 
Moodle,  v.  To  fold  up.  North. 
Moody,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Angry. 

Mool,  v.  To  rumple.  North. 
Moon,  v.  (1)  To  moan. 

(2)  To  muse ; to  look  idly  about. 
Northampt. 

Moon-calf,  s.  (1)  A shapeless 
piece  of  flesh  in  the  womb,  which 
made  women  believe  themselves 
with  child  when  they  were  not ; 
a monster ; a fool.  Cotgrave. 

(2)  A crying  child.  Somers. 
Moonge,  s.  The  slight  stifled  roar  of 
neat  cattle  when  in  want  of  food. 
Northumb. 

Moonling,  s.  A fool,  or  lunatic. 

I have  a husband,  and  a tw'o-1  egged  one. 
But  such  a moonling,  as  no  wit  of  man, 

Or  roses,  can  redeem  from  being  an  ass. 

B.  Jons.,  Dev.  an  Ass,  i,  3. 
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Moon-men,  s.  Beggars,  generally 
of  the  gipsy  tribe,  who  travelled 
about  the  country  in  companies 
of  nearly  a hundred  persons  each. 
They  were  great  thieves,  and 
usually  dressed  themselves  in  a 
fantastic  costume.  Dekker  gives 
a graphic  account  of  them  in  his 
Lanthorne  and  Candle-light, 
1620. 

Moons,  s.  The  corn-marigold. 
Northampt . 

Moonshine,  (1)  s.  Smuggled 
spirits. 

(2)  There  was  a mode  of  dressing 
eggs,  called  “ eggs  in  moonshine,” 
for  which  the  following  is  the 
receipt : 

Break  them  in  a dish  upon  some  butter 
and  oyl,  melted?  or  cold,  strow  on  them 
a little  salt,  and  set  them  on  a chafing- 
dish  of  coals,  make  not  the  yolks  too 
hard,  and  in  the  doing  cover  them,  and 
make  a sauce  for  them  of  an  onion  cut 
into  round  slices,  and  fried  in  sweet  oyl 
or  butter,  then  put  to  them  verjuyce, 
grated  nutmeg,  a little  salt,  and  so  serve 
them.  May's  Accompl.  Cook,  p.  437. 

Moor,  (1)  s.  A farm  bailiff.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  void  blood.  Yorksh. 

(3)  s.  A turnip.  Devon. 
Moor-gollop,  s.  A sudden  squall 

across  the  moors.  Devon. 
Moorish,  adj.  (1)  Strong  tasted. 
See  Morish. 

Do  thou  not  eate  foule,  I entreat, 

That  moorish  is  and  raw ; 

And  milke,  though  pure,  do  not  endure; 
Of  phisicke  stand  in  awe. 

Almanack , 1615. 

(2)  Wishing  for  more.  South. 
Moor-palm,  s.  The  blossom  of  the 
dock. 

Moor-poot,  s.  (1)  Young  moor- 
game.  North. 

(2)  An  ignorant  fellow. 

Moot,  (l)-v.  To  discuss  a point  of 
law,  as  was  formerly  practised  in 
the  inns  of  court.  Mooting , a 

disputation  in  the  inns  of  court. 
He  talks  statutes  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had 
mooted  seven  years  in  the  inns  of  court. 

Earle’s  Microcosm. 


By  the  time  .that  he  [an  inns-of-court- 
man]  hath  heard  one  mooting  and  seene 
two  playes,  he  thinks  as  basely  of  the 
universitie,  as  a young  sophister  doth 
of  the  grammar  schoole. 

Overbury’ s Characters. 

(2)  s.  Contention. 

(3)  v.  To  rout  in  the  earth.  West . 

(4)  s.  ( A.-N .)  A note  on  a horn. 

(5)  s.  A stump  of  a tree.  West. 

(6)  s.  A moat. 

Moot-end,  s.  The  backside.  South. 
Moot-hall,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A hall  of 
assembly ; a town-hall. 
Mooting-axe,  s.  A grubbing-axe. 
West. 

Mooysen,  v.  To  wonder.  Yorksh. 
Moozles,s.  A stupid  sloven.  Line. 
Mop,  \ (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  make 
moppe,  f grimaces. 

I beleeve  hee  hath  robd  a jackanapes  of 
his  jesture;  markebut  his  countenance, 
see  how  he  mops,  and  how  he  mowes, 
and  how  he  straines  his  lookes. 

Barn.  Rich,  Faults  and  nothing  but  F. 

(2)  s.  A grimace.  In  Massinger’s 
Bondman,  the  stage  direction 
says,  “Assotus  makes  moppes 
imitating  an  ape ; iii,  3. 

What  mops  and  mowes  it  makes ! heigh, 
how  it  frisketh ! 

Is  *t  not  a fairy  ? or  some  small  hobgoblin  ? 

B.  FI.,  Pilgrim,  iv,  2, 

(3)  s.  A diminutive,  distinguish- 
ing young  creatures  from  the  full 
grown  of  the  same  species.  Often 
used  to  girls  as  a term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Mop,  (1)  s.  A fool;  a doll. 

(2)  s.  A napkin.  Glouc. 

(3)  v.  To  drink  up.  Var.d. 

(4)  v.  To  muffle  up.  Mopper , 
a muffler. 

(5)  s.  A meeting  or  fair  for 
hiring  servants,  principally  for 
agricultural  purposes,  held  after 
Michaelmas ; similar  assemblies 
which  take  place  before  that  time 
being  called  statutes. 

(6)  v.  To  fidget  about.  North. 

(7)  s.  A tuft  of  grass.  West. 
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Mopan-heedy,  s.  The  game  of 
hide-and-seek.  Devon. 
Mop-eyed,  adj.  Short-sighted. 
Moppet,  s.  A little  girl. 

Moppil,  s.  A blunder.  YorJcsh. 
Mopsey,  s.  (1)  A slovenly  woman. 

(2)  A little  girl. 

Mopsical,  adj.  Low-spirited.  Suff. 
Mopstale,  s.  A mop-handle.  Leic. 
MovT,part.p.  Fooled.  D evon. 
Mopuses,  s.  See  Mawpuses. 
Moral,  s.  A likeness.  Var.  d. 
Morcrop,  s.  Pimpernel. 
Mordant,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  tongue 
of  a buckle. 

More,  (1)  adj.  { A.-S .)  Greater. 

(2)  v.  To  increase. 

(3)  s.  A root.  Morede , rooted 
up.  Still  used  in  Gloucestershire. 

(4)  s.  ( Lat . mora.)  Delay. 

(5)  s.  A hill.  North. 
More-herbyw,  s.  The  plant  de- 

vil’s-bit. 

Moreing-axe,  s.  An  axe  for  grub- 
bing up  trees.  Glouc. 

Morel,  s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  A common 
name  for  a horse,  meaning  origi- 
nally a dark-coloured  one. 

(2)  {A.-N.)  The  solanum  dul- 
camara, or  wood  night-shade. 

Thou  seest  no  wheat  helleborus  can  bring, 
Nor  barley  from  the  madding  morrell 
spring.  Sylvester. 

Solanum,  strychnis,  offic.  Morelle. 
Night  shade : morelue,  or  death  es  herb  e. 

Nomenclator. 

(3)  {Fr.)  The  morris. 

(4)  A fungus.  North. 
More-sacks-to-the-mill,  s.  An 

old  name  of  a game. 
Morr-smerewort,  s.  The  plant 
mercury. 

Moreyne,  s.  A murrain. 
Morfond,  s.  A disease  in  horses. 
Morgan,  s.  Tares.  South. 
Morgive,  s.  {A.-S.)  A marriage 
gift,  delivered  to  the- bride  the 
morning  after  the  wedding. 
Morgle,  v.  To  beat.  Beds. 
Morten,  s.  A negro. 


Morigerqus,  adj.  {Lat.)  Obedi* 
ent ; dutiful. 

Morine,  adj.  Dead. 

Morion,  s.  {A.-N.)  A sort  of  helmet 
with  a rim  round  it. 

Morish,  adj.  Tasty.  It  tastes 
morish,  it  tastes  very  good. 
Morkin,  s.  A beast  which  has  died 
of  disease. 

Mork-shriek,  s.  A mockery.  East. 
Morlation,  s.  A great  quantity. 
YorJcsh. 

Morling,  s.  The  wool  of  a dead 
sheep. 

Mormal,  \ s.  A gangrene,  or 
mort-mal,  J cancer. 

And  the  old  mort-mal  on  his  shin. 

Ben  Jon.,  Sad  Sheph.,  ii,  6. 

A quantity  of  the  quintessence  shall 
serve  him  to  cure  kibes,  or  the  mormal 
o’  the  skin.  Ib.,  Masque  of  Mercury. 

Morme,  s.  The  short  point  at  the 
end  of  a spear. 

Mormeration,  s.  A murmur. 
Mormo,s.  {Gr.)  A spectre. 
Morosoph,  s.  ( Gr.)  A learned  fool. 
Morphew,  s.  {Fr.)  A leprous 
eruption. 

The  morpliew  quite  discoloured  the  place. 
Which  had  the  pow’r  t’  attract  the  eyes  of 
men.  Drayt.,  Eel.,  2d. 

Morpion,  s.  A sort  of  louse.  See 
Crab -louse. 


And  stole  his  talismanic  louse, .... 

His  flea,  his  morpion,  and  punese. 

Hudibr.,  Ill,  i,  437. 


Morree, 

MURRE, 

MURREY, 


s.  {A.-N.)  A dish  in 
ancient  cookery. 


Morree.  Take  almandes  blanched, 
waisshe  hem,  grynde  hem,  and  temper 
hem  up  with  rede  wyne,  and  alye  hem 
with  floer  of  rys.  Do  thereto  pynes 
yfryed,  and  color  it  with  sandres.  Do 
thereto  powdor  fort,  and  powdor  douce, 
and  salt.  Messe  it  forth,  and  floer  it 
with  aneys  confyt  whyte. 

Forme  ofCury,  p.  10. 

Morrts-pike,  s.  A weapon  used 
by  mariners,  and  sometimes  by 
soldiers. 
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The  English  mariners  laid  about  them 
with  brown  bills,  halberts,  and  mor- 
rice  pikes.  Reynard's  Deliv. 

Of  the  French  were  beaten  down  morris- 
pikes  and  bowmen.  Heywd.,  K.  E.  IV. 

Mort,  s.  (1)  An  old  cant  term  for 
a female. 

Male  gipsies  all,  not  a mort  among  them. 

Ben  Jons.,  Masque  of  Gipsies. 

(2)  ( A.-N .)  Death. 

(3)  A quantity.  Var.  d. 

(4)  Hog’s-lard.  Devon. 
Mortacious,  adj.  Mortal.  North. 
Mortaise,  v.  To  give  land  in 

mortmain ; to  amortise. 
Mortal,  adj.  Monstrous  ; wonder- 
ful. “ That’s  a mortal  savage 
dog.”  “ He  is  worth  a mortal 
sight  of  money.” 

Mortar,  s.  A sort  of  wax-candle. 
Mortasse,  1 
mortays,  >5.  A mortise. 
MORTES,  J 

Morteaulx,  s.  { Fr .)  An  old  game 
resembling  bowls. 

Morter,  s.  { A.-N .)  A night-light. 
Mortify,  v.  To  teaze.  West. 
Mortling,  s.  A poor  wretched 
person  or  thing.  Norf. 

A wretched  wither’d  mortling,  and  a piece 
Of  carrion,  wrapt  up  in  a golden  fleece. 

Fasciculus  Florum,  p.  35. 

Mortrewes,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 
“ Mortrews  of  fish.”  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  23. 

Mortrews.  Take  hennes  and  pork,  and 
seeth  hem  togydre.  Take  the  lyre  of 
hennes  and  of  the  pork,  and  hewe  it 
smalle,  and  grinde  it  alle  to  doust. 
Take  brede  ygruted,  and  do  thereto,  and 
temper  it  with  the  self  broth,  and  alye 
it  with  3olkes  of  ayren,  and  cast  thereon 
powder  fort;  boile  it,  and  do  therein 
powder  of  gynger,  sugar,  safroun,  and 
salt,  and  loke  that  it  be  stonding,  and 
floer  it  with  powdor  of  gynger. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p 11. 

Morub,  s.  The  plant  persicaria. 
Morwe,  s.  { A.-S .)  The  morning; 
morrow. 

Mory,  v.  To  become  mouldy. 
Ayenb.  of  Inwyt. 


Mosare,  s.  An  earthen  pickle-jar. 
West. 

Mose,  s.  A disorder  in  horses. 
Moses.  To  say  Moses , to  make  an 
offer  of  marriage. 

Mosey,  adj.  (1)  Mealy.  Glonc. 

(2)  adj.  Rough,  or  hairy.  Fast. 

(3)  s.  A Jew. 

Mosh,  v.  To  beat  to  death.  Leic. 
Mosker,  v.  To  rot.  North. 

Moss,  s.  A morass.  North.  Moss- 
wood,  stumps  of  trees  found  in 
morasses. 

Moss-crop,  s.  Cotton  grass.  North. 
Mossell,  s.  A morsel. 

Most,  adj.  Greatest. 
Most-an-end,  adv.  Continually; 
generally. 

Mostly,  adv.  Generally. 

Mostre,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Appearance. 
Most-time,  adv.  Generally.- 
Most-what,  adv.  For  the  most 
part. 

Mot,  (1)  pres.  t.  May;  must. 

(2)  s.  {Fr.)  A motto. 

(3)  s.  A mark  at  quoits. 

Mote,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  A meeting. 

(2)  v.  To  hold  courts  of  justice  ; 
to  judge. 

(3)  v.  To  discuss.  See  Moot. 

(4)  s.  A mite.  South. 

(5)  s.  A stalk.  Devon. 

(6)  s.  The  large  white  moth. 
West. 

Motere,  v.  To  mutter. 

Moth,  s.  An  atom. 

Mother,  s.  (1)  Hysterical  passion 
as  arising  from  the  womb. 

(2)  Phlegm. 

(3)  A round  piece  of  leather 
closing  a foot-ball.  West. 

Mothering,  s.  The  custom  of 
going  to  visit  parents  on  Mid- 
lent  Sunday,  hence  called  mo- 
thering-Sunday. 

Mother-naked,  adj.  Quite  naked; 
as  naked  as  when  born. 


Mother-of-tre-maids, s.  (1)  The 
chief  of  the  ladies  of  honour. 
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Mother-wit,  s.  No  wit  at  all; 
simplicity. 

Mothery,  adj.  Liquor  is  said  to 
be  mothery  when  there  is  a white 
filament  in  it. 

Mothwock,  s.  Rather  flexible. 
Motion,  s.  (1)  A puppet-show. 

D.  Where’s  the  dumbe  shew  you  pro- 
mis’d me  ? 

L.  Even  ready,  my  lord ; but  may  be 
called  a motion ; for  puppits  will  speak 
but  such  corrupt  language  you’ll  never 
understand.  Knave  in  Graine,  1640. 

(2)  A single  puppet. 

The  motion  says,  you  lie,  be  is  called 
Dionysius.  B.  Jons.,  Bart.  Fair,  v.  5. 

Motive,  s.  Motion.  Lydgate. 
Motlado,  s.  A sort  of  mottled 
stuff. 

Their  vyill  motlado  is, 

Of  durance  is  their  hate. 

Wit’s  Interpr.,  p.  10. 

Motley,  s.  A dress  of  yarious  co- 
lours, the  ordinary  dress  of  a 
domestic  fool. 

Eor,  hut  thyself,  where  out  of  mctly’s  he 
Could  save  that  line  to  dedicate  to  thee. 

B.  Jons.,  Ejpigr.  53d. 
Never  hope 

After  I cast  you  off,  you  men  of  motley, 
You  most  undone  things,  below  pity,  any 
That  has  a soul  and  sixpence  dares  re- 
lieve you. 

B.  FI.,  Wit  without  Money,  iii,  4. 
Moton,  s.  (1)  (Fr.)  A sheep. 

(2)  A small  French  gold  coin. 

(3)  A plate  of  armour  placed  on 
the  right  shoulder. 

Motoner,  s.  A wencher.  Lydg. 
See  Mutton. 

Mottey,  s.  (1)  Talk;  opinion.  Lane. 
(2)  The  mark  in  the  game  of 
pitch-and-toss.  North. 

Motun ,part.p.  Measured.  Heyw., 
1556. 

Mouch,  v.  (1)  To  stroke  gently. 
West. 

(2)  To  pilfer.  Berks. 

Mouchato,  s.  A moustachio. 

Erecting  his  distended  mouchatos,  pro- 
ceeded in  this  answere. 

Hon.  Ghost,  p.  46 


A mole. 


Mouching,  adj.  Shy.  Line. 
Moudy,  s.  A mole-catcher. 
Mought,  (1)  s.  A moth. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Might. 

Mouk-corn,  s.  Mixed  corn.  See 
Maslin. 

Moul,  v.  To  pull  about.  West. 
Mould,  s.  (1)  A good  form. 
“ That  horse  is  a good  mould.” 
Davy’s  MS. 

(2)  The  opening  of  the  suture  of 
a child’s  skull.  Northampt , 
Moulder,  s.  Mould;  earth. 
Mouldwarp,  \ 

MOULDYWARP,  J 

Mouldy-band,  s.  An  ant-hill. 
Northampt. 

Mouldy-pudding,  s.  A slattern. 
Yorksh. 

Moule,  v.  (1)  To  become  mouldy. 

(2)  To  dig.  Devon. 

Moulture,  s.  (A.-N.)  A fee  for 
grinding  corn. 

Moun,  pres.  t.  pi.  (u4.-S.)  May; 
must. 

Mounch-present,  s.  A glutton. 
Mound,  s.  A field  fence.  Var.  d. 
Mounde,  s.  (1)  Size. 

(2)  A helmet. 

Mounge,  v.  To  whine.  North. 
Mount, (1)?;.  To  equip  .Northampt. 

(2)  s.  A horse-block.  Var.  d. 
Mountaban,  s.  A sort  of  hat. 
Mountance,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Amount. 
Mount-saint,  Is.  An  old  game 
mount-cent,  j at  cards,  more 
commonly  called  cent. 

Mountee,  \ s.(Fr.)  Therisingupof 
mountie,  J the  hawk  to  its  prey. 

But  the  sport  which  for  that  day 
Basilius  would  principally  shew  to 
Zelmane,  was  the  mountie  at  a hearne, 
which  getting  up  on  his  wagling  wings 
with  paine,  &c.  Pemb.  Arcad.,  p.  108. 


Mountfaulcon,  s.  Pudendum  f. 
Mountour,  s.  An  elevated  seat. 
Mount-rose,  s.  A sort  of  wine. 
Mounture.  See  Monture. 

Moure,  s.  A turkey.  Somerset. 
Mourne,  s.  ( Fr . morne.)  The  part 
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of  a lance  where  the  head  united 
with  the  wood. 

Mournival,  \ s.  (1)  A term  at  the 
murnival,  j game  of  gleek. 

A mournival  is  either  all  the  aces,  the 
four  kings,  queens,  or  knaves,  and  a 
gleek  is  three  of  any  of  the  aforesaid. 

Compleat  Gamester , 12mo,  1680. 

A mournival  of  protests,  or  a gleek  at  least. 

B.  Jons.,  Staple  of  News « 


(2)  A set  of  four. 

Mouse,  s.  (1)  A mouth. 

(2)  A term  of  endearment. 

(3)  A piece  of  beef,  the  part 
below  the  round. 

Mouse-buttock,  s.  The  fleshy 
piece  cut  out  of  a round  of  beef. 
Northampt. 

Mouse-dun,  s.  A colour. 
Mouse-hound,  1 

r 


MOUSE-HUNT, 

Mousell, 

MOUZELL 

(2)  s.  A muzzle. 


A weasel. 


}(!),. 


To  muzzle. 


A mouzell  for  Melastomus,  the  cynicall 
bayter  of,  and  foul  mouthed  barker 
against  Evahs  sex;  or,  an  apolog-eticall 
ansvvere  to  that  irreligious  and  iliterate 
pamphlet,  The  Arraignement  of  Women. 

By  Rachel  Speght,  1617. 

Mousel-scab,  s.  A distemper  in 
sheep. 

Mouse-snap,  s.  A mouse-trap. 
Somerset. 

Mouster,  v.  (1)  To  be  moving. 
Somerset. 

(2)  To  moulder.  West. 
Mouth-hod,  s.  Food  for  cattle. 
North. 

Mouth-maul,  v.  To  sing  out  of 
tune.  West. 

Mow,  (1)  s.  A mock;  a wry  face. 
(2)  v.  To  make  faces  at  any  one. 
Mowing , mocking. 

Sometimes  like  apes  that  moe  and  chatter 
at  me.  Shakesp.,  Temp.,  ii,  2. 


And  make  them  to  lye  and  mowe  like  an  ape. 
Old  Mystery  of  Candlemas  Day , 1512. 
Found  nobody  at  home  but  an  ape,  that 
sat  in  the  porch,  and  made  mops  and 
mows  at  him. 

Nash’s  Apol.  of  Bierce  Ben.,  1593. 


Yea  the  very  abjects  came  together 
against  me  unawares,  making  mowes  at 
me,  and  ceased  not. 

Bs .,  xxxv,  15,  old  edition. 

(3)  s.  The  sea-mew. 

(4)  s.  A sister-in-law. 

(5)  s.  A stack.  Var.  d. 

(6)  v.  Futuere.  North. 

(7)  pres.  t.  May. 

Mowche,  v.  To  eaves-drop. 
Mowel,  s.  The  mullet. 

Mower,  s.  A mocker,  or  scorner. 
Mowhay,s.  An  inclosure  for  ricks. 

Devon. 

Mowing,  s.  Ability.  Chaucer. 
Mowl,  v.  To  knead.  Yorksh. 
Mow-land,  s.  Meadow^  land. 
Mowlt,  s.  A moth.  Leic. 
Mowsepease,  s.  The  plant  orohus. 
Mow-steads,  s.  Staddles.  Devon. 
Mowthe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  speak. 
Moy,  adj.  Close  ; muggy.  North. 
Moyenaunt,  part.  a.  ( Fr .)  By 
means  of. 

Moyne,  s.  A moan. 

Moyred,  part.  p.  Stuck  in  the 
mire. 

Mozil,  s.  A stirrup-cup.  Devon. 
Mozy ,adj.  (1)  Hairy.  Northampt. 
(2)  Stupified  with  liquor.  North- 
ampt. 

Mo3TE,/?re£.  t.  (A.-S.)  Might. 
Mubblefubbles,  s.  Depression  of 
spirits. 

Melancholy  is  the  creast  of  courtiers 
armes,  and  now  every  base  companion, 
being  in  his  mublefubles,  says  he  is 
melancholy.  Lyly’s  Mydas , v,  2. 

Whether  Jupiter  was  not  joviall,  nor  Sol 
in  his  mubblefubbles , that  is  long  clouded, 
or  in  a total  eclipse. 

Gayton’s  Festiv.  Notes,  p.  46. 

And  when  your  brayne  feeles  any  payne, 
With  cares  of  state  and  troubles, 

We’el  come  in  kindnesse  to  put  your  high- 
nesse 

Out  of  your  mumble-fubbles. 

Misc.  Antiq.  Angl.  in  X.  Brince,  p.  55 

Much,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Great;  nu- 
merous. 

(2)  s.  A wonder.  Chesh. 
Much-how.  Indeed ! Devon. 
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Muchie,  v.  To  stroke,  or  smooth 
down.  Devon. 

Muchness,  s.  Similarity. 

Much-what,  adv.  For  the  most 
part. 

Muck,  (1)  s.  A trivial  term  for 
money.  There  is  a proverb  in 
Norfolk,  “ Where  there’s  muck 
there’s  money.” 

Not  one  in  all  Ravenna  might  compare 

With  him  for  wealth,  or  matclit  iiim  for 
his  muck . 

Turberville's  Tragicall  Tales , 1587. 

He  married  her  for  mucke,  she  him  for  lust, 

The  motives  fowle,  then  fowly  live  they 
must.  Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 


(2)  adj.  Moist;  wet.  Lane. 

(3)  v.  To  manure  land. 

(4)  v.  To  labour  hard.  Kent. 

(5)  To  run  a muck , to  go  mad. 
Devon. 

(6)  s.  A busy  person.  “ In  this 
here  business,  de  squire  was  head 
muck.”  Kent. 


Muckender, 

MUCKINDER, 

MUCKITER, 


I s.  A handkerchief. 
I See  Mockadour. 


Be  of  good  comfort,  take  my  muckinder , 
And  dry  thine  eyes. 

B.  Jon.,  Tale  of  T.,  iii,  1. 
Reader,  if  any  thing  this  booke  thee  cost, 
Thou  need’st  not  deeme  thy  coine  and 
labor  lost : 

’Twill  serve  thee  well  tobacco  for  to  drie, 
Or  when  thoutalkst  with  mother  Anthonie, 
’Twill  serve  for  muckenders  for  want  of 
better, 

So  farewell  reader,  I remaine  thy  debter. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630, 


Onely  upon  his  muckiter  and  band  he  had 
an  F, 

By  which  I did  suppose  his  name  was 
Ferdinand. 

Weakest  goes  to  Wall. 


Mucker,  v.  To  be  dirty.  West. 
Mucketty,  adj.  Dirty.  Suff. 
Muck-fork,  s.  A dung-fork. 
Muck-hill,  s.  A dunghill. 
Muck-hook,  s.  A fork  to  pull  dung 
up  when  trampled  upon.  Leic. 
Muckinger,  s.  A pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Essex.  See  Muckender. 
Muckle,  v.  To  disarrange.  East . 


Muckle-bred,  adj.  Low-bred. 

Northampt. 

Muckle-down,v.  To  stoop.  Devon. 
Muckleton,  s.  An  old  male  rat. 
Muckling,  adj.  Dirty. 

Muck-out,  v.  To  clear  the  stalls 
of  cattle  from  dung.  Yorksh. 
Muckre,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  heap. 
Muckscutcheon,s.  A dirty  person. 
Line. 

Mucksen,  s.  A dunghill.  “ Muck- 
sen  up  to  the  hucksen,”  a dung- 
hill up  to  the  hocks,  i.  e.,  very 
dirty. 

Muckshade,  s.  Twilight.  North. 
Muck-sprout,  s.  A dirty  fellow, 
more  particularly  used  in  the 
case  of  children.  Line. 
Muck-suckle,  s.  A dirty,  untidy 
woman. 

Muck-water,  s.  The  drainings  of 
a dunghill. 

Muck-weed,  s.  Goose-foot.  Nor/. 
Muck-wet,  adj.  Very  sloppy. 
Muck-worm,  s.  (1)  A miser. 

(2)  An  upstart. 

Mucky,  adj.  Dirty. 

Mucky-white,  adj.  A person 
who  is  pale  and  sallow  is  said  to 
be  of  a mucky -white  complexion. 
Line. 

Mud,  (1)  v.  To  bring  up.  Wilts. 

(2)  s.  A stupid  fellow.  Wight. 

(3)  s.  A small  nail  used  by  cob- 
blers. North. 

Mud-croom,  s.  A large  hook,  with 
three  flat  prongs,  and  a stout 
long  wooden  handle.  Norf. 
Muddle,  v.  To  confuse.  East. 
Mudge,  s.  Mud.  Midi.  C. 
Mudgelly,  adj.  Broken,  as  straw 
trodden  by  cattle.  Suss. 

Mudgin,  s.  Chalky  clay  used  for 
daubing.  Norf. 

Mudgin s,  s.  The  fat  about  the 
intestines  of  a pig.  Leic. 
Mudjinear,  v.  To  build  earth  or 
clay  walls.  Northampt. 
Mud-lamb,  s.  A pet-lamb.  South . 
Mudlarkers,  s.  A term,  perhaps 
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peculiar  to  the  river  Thames, 
applied  to  poor  boys  who  obtain 
a scanty  living  by  picking  up 
halfpence  thrown  in  the  mud, 
and  offering  to  assist  people  out 
of  their  wherries,  with  their  lug 
gage,  &c. 

Mud-sheep,  s.  Sheep  of  the  large 
old  Teeswater  breed.  North. 
Mue,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  change. 

Muet,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Dumb. 

Muff,  (1)  s.  A stupid  fellow. 

Those  stiles  to  him  weare  strange, 
but  tliay 

Did  feofe  them  on  the  bace-borne  muffe, 
and  him  as  king  obay. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

(2)  v.  To  speak  indistinctly. 

(3)  adj.  Dumb.  Leic. 

(4)  s.  A mitten.  Yorksh. 
Muffetee,  s.  A small  muff  for  the 

wrist. 

Muffle,  (1)  v.  To  speak  thickly 
and  indistinctly,  as  though  one 
had  one’s  muffle , or  mouth  full. 

(2)s.  Mouthful;  luncheon.  Mid.  C. 
Muffle  - greens,  s.  Brussels 
sprouts.  Northampt. 

Muffler,  s.  A wide  band  or  wrap- 
percovering the  chin  and  throat, 
and  sometimes  nearly  all  the  face, 
worn  formerly  by  ladies. 
Muff-xor-mum.  Not  a word  more. 
Leic. 

Mug,  (1)  s.  A pot.  North.*  Mugger , 
a hawker  of  pots. 

(2)  v.  To  supply  with  beer. 
Northampt. 

(3)  s.  A fog.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  rump  of  an  animal. 
Devon. 

(5)  s.  The  mouth  ; the  face. 

(6)  s.  A sheep  without  horns. 
Yorksh. 

Muged,  pret.  t.  Stirred. 
Mugerom,  s.  The  caul  or  fat  in 
the  inwards  of  a hog.  North. 
Muggard,  adj.  Sullen.  Exmoor. 
Mugger, s.  (1)  A dealer  in  crockery. 
(2)  A gipsy.  North. 


Muggets,  s.  (1)  Chitterlings. 

(2)  A crispy  ruffled  shirt.  West. 
Muggle,  v.  (1)  To  be  restless. 
Muggling , moving  about,  restless. 
A nurse  will  say  of  a baby,  “ I 
jumps  up  as  soon  as  I hears  him 
muggling  in  his  flannel.”  Somers. 
(2)  To  drizzle.  Yorksh. 
Muggletony,  s.  A mongrel.  South. 
Muggy,  (1)  adj.  Close  and  damp, 
applied  to  weather. 

(2)  adj.  Half-intoxicated.  Essex. 

(3)  s.  The  white-throat.  North. 
Mughouse,  s.  (1)  A pot-house;  a 

beer-shop. 

(2)  A pottery.  West. 

Muglard,  s.  A miser. 

Mugle,  s.  The  mullet. 

Mugwort,  s.  Wormwood.  North. 
Dor  hvm  that  is  wery  off  travaile  in 
goynge;  Dfirste  atte  begynnynge  of  his 
jorney,  take  mvggeworte  and  beere  it 
apon  hym,  and  he  schal  feyle  no  wery- 
nesse  in  that  jorney.  IT  Item  if  a man 
be  wery  at  ewy  n of  his  jorney  or  goynge, 
take  the  roote  of  muggeworte,  and  stampe 
it,  and  pffe  it  hym  to  drynke,  and  anone 
the  werynesse  schal  so  passe  fro  hym 
that  no  man  wold  suppose  it  schulde 
hafe  so  greet  a vertu  in  wirchynge. 

MS.  \kth  cent. 

Mulct,  s.  A blemish,  or  defect. 

No  mulct  in  yourself. 

Or  in  your  person,  mind,  or  fortune. 

Mass.,  Maid  of  Hon.,  i,  2. 

Mulbrede,  v.  To  crumble. 
Mulch,  s.  Half-rotten  straw.  East. 
Muldry,  \adj.  Finely  powdered, 
multry,  J applied  to  earth.  Norf. 
Mulere,  s.  A weasel.  Somerset. 
Mu  let,  s.  (. Fr .)  A mule.  Yorksh. 
Mulfer,#.  (1)  To  stifle,  or  smother. 
In  Lincolnshire,  a person  well 
wrapped  up  is  said  to  be  mulfered. 
(2)  To  moulder. 

Muliere,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A woman  ; a 
wife. 

Muliter,  s . A muleteer.  Shakesp. 
Mull,  (1)  v.  To  rain  softly. 

(2)  v.  To  rub,  or  bruise.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  stew. 

(4)  s.  Soft,  breaking  soil.  Norf. 
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(5)  s.  Dust ; rubbish.  North . 

(6)  v.  To  pull  about.  West. 

(7)  s.  A blunder,  or  failure. 
South. 

(8)  s.  A cow. 

As  thou  didst  once  put  on  the  form  of  bull, 
And  turn’st  thy  Io  to  a lovely  mull , 
Defend  my  rump,  great  Jove,  grant  this 
poor  beef 

May  live  to  comfort  me  in  all  this  grief. 

Cleaveland’s  Poems , 1651. 

Mulled,  part.  p.  Softened. 

Peace  is  a very  apoplexy,  lethargy; 
mull'd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible. 

Shakesp.,  Coriol. , iv,  5. 

Mullets,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  Spurs. 

(2)  Pincers  for  curling  hair. 
Mulley,  s.  A cow.  Suff. 
Mullicrush,  v.  To  domineer. 
Northampt , 

Mulligrubs,  s.  Ill-humour. 
Mullin,  s.  Metheglin.  Somerset. 
Mulling,  adj.  Numb  or  dull,  said 
of  pain.  Leic. 

Mullock,  s.  (1)  A heap  of  rub- 
bish. MullocJcy,  dirty. 

(2)  A mess;  a dilemma. 

(3)  A stump  of  a tree.  West. 
Mully,  v.  To  bellow ; applied 

rather  to  the  grumbling  noise 
of  a bull,  which  does  not  amount 
to  bellowing.  Suff. 

Mulne,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A mill. 

Mulp,  v.  To  be  sulky.  East. 
Mulse,  s.  Sweet  wine. 

Mulsy,  s.  Rubbish.  Beds. 
Multiply,  v.  To  magnify. 
Multon,  s.  ( Fr .)  A sheep. 
Mulvell,  s.  The  milwyn. 

Mum,  s.  (1)  Silence. 

(2)  Silent,  secret  anger.  Essex. 

(3)  A sort  of  liquor  for  drinking. 

(4)  A beetle.  South. 

Mumble,  v.  (1)  To  adhere.  Suff, 

(2)  To  rumple.  Northampt. 
Mumble-matins,  s.  A popish 
priest. 

Mum-budget,  s.  A cant  expression, 
implying  silence. 

But  mumbouget  for  Carisophus  I espie. 

Damon  fr  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  191. 


Nor  did  I ever  winch  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  dear  sake:  quoth  she,  mumbudg»t. 

Hudib.,  I,  iii,  v,  207. 

Mum-chance,  (1)  s.  A game  played 
with  cards  or  dice. 

But  leaving  cardes,  left’s  go  to  dice  awhile, 
To  passage,  treitrippe,  hazarde,  or  mum- 
chance.  MachiavelVs  Dogg.,  1617. 

(2)  adj.  Stupid;  staring  vacantly. 
Norf. 

Mummer,  s.  A masker. 

Mump,  (1)  v.  To  beg;  to  cheat. 
To  go  a mumping  is  to  go  about 
begging  as  they  do  on  St.  Tho- 
mas’s day  in  Lincoln,  and  at 
Christmas  generally  in  other 
places.  Line.  Mumping- day,  the 
twenty-first  of  December,  when 
the  poor  go  about  the  country, 
begging  corn,  &c.  Here/. 

(2)  v.  To  bruise.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  make  grimaces ; to 
screw  up  the  mouth. 

(4)  v.  To  be  sulky.  Suff. 

(5 \ s.  A protuberance,  or  lump. 
Somerset. 

(6)  s.  A knotty  piece  of  wood ; 
a root.  Glouc. 

(7)  s.  A hop  and  jump.  Norf. 
Mumper,  s.  A professional  beggar. 

How,  sir ! no  children ! ha,  ha,  ha,  my 
Tim  no  children ! was  ever  such  a 
doubt  made  ? why,  sir,  he  has  stockt  all 
the  parishes  about  us  with  his  offspring 
already,  there’s  never  a mumper  in  Essex 
but  has  one  of  ’em  at  her  back. 

s Durfey,  Fool  turn'd  Critick. 

Much  like  an  old  mumper,  as  I understand, 
With  a thread-bare  coat,  and  a long  staff 
in  hand, 

He  went  to  her  door,  and  amain  there  did 
call; 

When  his  daughter  saw  him  her  tears  then 
did  fall.  The  Norfolk  Garland. 

Mumps,  s.  Sulkiness. 

Ten  to  one,  I know  the  cause  of  your 
mumps ; as  much,  I find  the  rise  of  your 
sullenness.  The  Reformation,  \G1?>. 

Mum-ruffin,  s.  The  long-tailed 
tit.  Wore. 

Mun,  (1)  s.  The  mouth. 

(2  )pres.t.  Must. 

(3)  Mun  fish,  rotten  fish.  Cornw. 
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Munchatoes,  s.  Moustachios. 
Munch-present,  s.  One  who 
takes  bribes. 

Muncorn,  s.  Mixed  corn.  North. 
Mundaine,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Worldly. 
Mundefie,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  make 
clean. 

Mundle,  s.  (1)  A slice  used  in 
making  puddings.  North. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  washing 
potatoes.  Leic. 

Mundungus,  \ s.  A sort  of  to- 
MUNDUNGO,  j bacco. 

Mung,  (1)  part.p.  of  ming.  Min- 
gled ; kneaded.  We  were  all  mung 
up  in  the  same  trouyh , all  have 
one  common  nature. 

(2)  s.  Kneaded  food  for  fowls. 

(3)  s.  A crowd.  Chesh. 

Munge,  s.  The  mouth.  Norf. 
Mungeling, part.  a.  Murmuring; 

cross.  Leic. 

Munger,  (1)  s.  A horse-collar  of 
straw. 

(2)  v.  To  grumble.  North. 
Mungy,  adj.  (1)  Sultry.  West. 

(2)  Damp ; close.  Northampt. 
Munite,  v.  {Lat.)  To  fortify. 
Munnion,  s.  A mullion. 
Munsworn,^'.  Forsworn.  Yorksh . 
Munt,  v.  To  hint.  North. 

Munte,  (1)  v.  To  give ; to  measure 
out. 

(2)  pret.  t . Mounted ; went.  Piers 
PI. , p.  461. 

Muntelate,  Is.  A sort*  of  pot- 
MONCHELET,  J tage. 

Muntins,  s.  Intermediate  upright 
bars  in  framing. 

M upped, part.p.  Crowded.  North- 
ampt. 

Mur,  s.  (1)  A severe  cold. 

Deafe  eares,  blind  eyes,  the  palsie,  goute, 
and  mur , 

And  cold  would  kill  thee,  but  for  fire  and 
fur.  RovAands,  Knaves  of  Sp.  j'Di.,  1613. 

(2)  A mouse.  Devon. 

Moray,  s.  {. A.-N .)  A wall. 

Murch,  s.  A diminutive  man. 
Murchy,  s.  Mischief.  Devon. 

2 


Murderer,  Is.  A sort  of 

murdering-piece,  J bell-shaped 
cannon,  charged  with  small  balls, 
so  as  when  discharged  to  sweep 
a considerable  space. 
Murdering-pie,  s.  The  butcher- 
bird. 

Murdly,  adj.  { A.-S .)  Joyful. 
Mure,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  A wall. 

(2)  v.  To  squeeze.  Cornw. 

(3)  adj.  Soft ; demure.  East. 
Mure-hearted,  adj.  Tender- 
hearted ; meek.  Norf. 

Murely,  adv.  Almost.  Cornw. 
Murenger,  s.  A superintendent 
of  the  town  walls.  Chesh. 
Murfles,  s.  Freckles.  Devon. 
Murge,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  gladden. 
Murgin,  s.  A quagmire.  Chesh. 
Murgost,  adj.  Merriest. 

Murke,  (1)  adj.  Dark. 

(2)  s.  A secret  hoard.  North- 
ampt. 

Murking,  adj.  Penurious.  North- 
ampt. 

Murkins,  adv.  In  the  dark.  North. 
Murl,  v.  To  crumble.  North. 
Murle,  v.  To  muse  attentively. 
Cumb. 

Murne,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Sorrowful. 
Murnival,  s.  Four  cards  of  the 
same  rank.  See  Mournival. 

Now  we  havelieresie  by  complication, 

Like  to  Don  Quixots  rosary  of  slaves 
Strung  on  a chain ; a murnival  of  knaves 
Packt  in  a trick,  like  gypsies  when  they 
ride. 

Or  like  colleagues,  which  sit  all  on  a side. 

Rump  Songs. 

Murrain-berries,  s.  The  berries 
of  black  briony.  Wight . 

Murre.  See  Morey. 

Murrey,  adj.  Dark  red. 

Murrion.  See  Morion. 

Murth,  s.  Abundance.  North. 
Murthe,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  Pleasure; 
joy. 

(2)  v.  To  make  merry  or  joyful. 
Piers  PI. 

Mukuns,  s.  {Fr.)  Chickweed. 
Murie,  v.  {A.-S-)  Pleasant ; joyftu 
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Mus,  s.  The  mouth. 

Musard,  s.  ( A.-N ) (1)  A va- 
gabond. 

(2)  A fool.  Devon. 

Muscadine,  1 A . , 

’ s.  A rich  wine. 

MUSCADEL,  J 


And  I will  have  also  wyne  de  Ryne, 

With  new  maid  clarye*  that  is  good  and 
fyne, 

Muscadell,  terantyne,  and  bastard, 

With  ypocras  and  pyment  comyng  after- 
warde.  MS.  Bawl.,  C.  86. 


The  muscadine  stays  for  the  bride  at 
church. 

The  priest  and  Hymen’s  ceremonies  tend 
To  make  them  man  and  wife. 

Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke , 1609. 
Let  landlords  or  whoever  stay, 

The  lawyers  shall  be  sure  of  pay. 
Revenge  it  is  of  nimble  legs, 

And  sweet  as  muscadine  and  eggs. 

Poor  Robin,YlM). 

Muscet,  s.  A muscle. 
Muscovy-glass,  s.  Talc. 

Muscul,  s.  A pustule. 

Muse,  *1  s.  (Fr.  muset)  Theopen- 
musee,  I ing  in  a fence  or  thicket 
muset,  f through  which  game 
musit,  J passes. 

’Tis  as  hard  to  find  a hare  without  a 
muse , as  a woman  without  a scuse. 

Greene's  Thieves  falling  out , jrc. 


We  terme  the  place  where  she  sittetli, 
her  forme,  the  places  through  the 
which  she  goes  to  releefe,  her  muset. 

Gentl.  Academie , 1 595,  p.  32. 
I,  but  I know  your  musees,  your  inlets 
and  outlets,  and  wherever  the  rabbets 
pass,  the  ferret  or  weezel  may  venture. 

Ravens  croft , Careless  Lovers,  1673. 


Muset,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  gaze. 

Mush,  (1)  s.  Dust;  anything 
mashed.  North. 

(2)  s.  The  best  sort  of  iron  ore. 

(3)  adj.  Silent;  quiet.  East. 
Mushed,  adj.  Subdued ; spirit- 

broken.  Northampt. 

Musheron,  1 . , 

> s.  A mushroom. 

mushrump,  J 

Mushroom-hitches,  s.  Inequali- 
ties in  the  floor  of  a coal  mine, 
occasioned  by  the  projection  of 
basaltic  or  other  stony  sub- 
stances. North . 


Musicianer,  s.  A musician.  Norf. 
Musiker,  s.  A musician.  “ Mu - 
sicus , a musvker.”  Nominate  MS. 
Musk,  (1)  s.  The  plant  cranes-bill. 
(2)  v.  To  pick  up  loose  corn, 
said  of  pigs  turned  into  stubble. 
Northampt. 

Muskel,  s.  A caterpillar.  Devon. 
Musket,  s.  The  male  of  the  spar- 
row-hawk. 

Muskmellion,  s. 

I bought  a basket  of  grapes  of  the 
quantity  of  lialfe  a pecke  for  a penny  and 
farthing,  and  a hatful)  of  faire  peaches 
for  as  much,  pickled  cowcombers  I have 
bought  a pecke  for  three  pence,  and 
muskmellions,  there  hath  beene  cast  five 
or  sixe  carts  load  of  them  in  one  day  to 
their  hogs.  Taylor's  WorJces,  1630. 

Musroll,  s.  (Fr.)  The  nose-band 
of  a bridle. 

Muss,  s.  (1)  A scramble. 

Tne  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  they  known, 
To  make  a muss  yet  ’mong  the  gamesome 
suitors.  B.  Jon.,  Magn.  Lady,  iv,  3. 

They’ll  throw  down  gold  in  musses. 

Middl.,  Span.  Gips.,  1655. 
>Twas  so  well,  captain,  I would  you 
could  make  such  another  muss,  at  all 
adventures.  A Mad.  W.,  0.  PI.,  v,  360. 

(2)  A term  of  endearment. 

What  ails  you,  sweetheart  ? Are  you  not 
well?  Sp*eak,  good  muss. 

B.  Jon.,  Every  Man  in  h.  H.,  ii,  3. 

(3)  A mouse. 

Mussell,  s.  A lump. 

Musser,  s.  (from  Fr.  musser , to 
hide.)  A hiding  place  for  game. 

H ay  we  can  find 

Your  wildest  parts,  your  turnings  and 
returns, 

Your  traces,  squats,  the  mussers,  forms, 
and  holes 

You  young  men  use,  if  once  our  sagest 
wits 

Be  set  a hunting. 

Ram  Alley,  O.  PI.,  v,  433. 

Must,  (1)  s.  New  wine. 

(2)  v.  To  turn  mouldy. 

(3)  s.  Ground  apples.  West. 

(4)  s.  A liquor  made  of  honey. 
Mustiler,  s.  Armour  for  the  body. 
Mustir,  v.  To  talk  together  pri- 
vately. 
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Mustredevilliers,  s.  A sort  of 
mixed  grey  woollen  cloth,  in  use 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
cent. 

Mut.  Must ; might. 

Mutch,  adj.  Half-rotten  straw. 
Essex. 

Mute,  (1)  v.  Said  of  the  hawks 
and  other  birds  when  they  drop 
their  dung. 

Upon  the  oake,  the  plumb-tree,  and  the 
holme. 

The  stock-dove  and  the  black-bird  should 
not  come, 

Whose  muting  on  those  trees  doe  make  to 
grow, 

Rot-curing  liyphea  and  the  misseltoe. 

Browne , Brit.  Bast.,  i. 

One  us’d  an  improper  tearme  to  a falko- 
ner,  saying  that  his  hauke  dung’d.  The 
falkoner  told  him  that  he  should  have 
said,  muted.  Anon  after  this  fellow 
stumbled  and  fell  into  a cow-share,  and 
the  falkoner  asking  him  how  liee  came 
so  beray’d:  he  answered,  in  a cow-mute. 
Copley's  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

(2)  v.  To  mew ; to  moult. 

(3)  s.  A pack  of  hounds. 

(4)  s.  A mule  between  a she-ass 
and  a horse. 

Mutin,  adj.  Mutinous. 

Mutting,  adj.  Sulky  ; grum- 
bling. Cornw . 

Mutton,  s.  A prostitute. 

I am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mut- 
ton, better  than  an  ell  of  Friday  [or  fried] 
stockfish;  and  the  first  letter  of  my 
name  begins  with  letchery. 

Doctor  Faustus,  1604. 

Mutton-monger,  s.  A debauched 
man. 

Your  whorson  bawdy  priest!  You  old 
mutton-monger.  Sir  J.  Oldc.,  ii,  1. 
Is  ’t  possible  that  the  lord  Hipolito, 
whose  face  is  as  civil  as  the  outside  of  a 
dedicatory  book,  should  be  a mutton- 
monger ? Ron.  Wh.,  0.  PL,  iii,  p.  406. 

Mutton-tops,  s.  The  young  shoots 
of  the  goose-foot. 

Mutty  - calf,  s.  A simpleton. 
Yorksh. 

Mutuate,  part.  p.  (Lat.)  Bor- 
rowed. 

Muwen,  pres.  pi.  They  may. 


Mux,  Muck.  Muxen , a dunghill. 
West. 

Muzweb,  s.  A cobweb.  North. 
Muzzle  (1)  s.  The  face. 

(2)  v.  To  grub  with  the  snout. 
Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  trifle  ; to  skulk.  Yorksh. 

(4)  v.  To  drink  deeply.  Line. 
Muzzy,  adj.  Half  drunk. 
Myddyng-pytte,  s.  A dunghill- 

pit.  Hampole. 

My-hen-hath-laid,  s.  A game 
mentioned  by  Florio. 
My-lady’s-hole,  s.  An  ancient 
game  at  cards. 

Mylate,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 

Mylates  of  pork.  Hewepork  al  topecys, 
and  medle  it  with  ayren  and  chese 
igrated.  Do  thereto  powder  fort,  safron, 
and  pyneres,  with  salt.  Make  a crust 
in  a trape,  bake  it  wel  thereinne,  and 
serve  it  forth.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  28. 

Myr,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Pleasant. 

Myse,  v.  To  mince. 
My-sow-pigged,  s.  A game  men- 
tioned in  Taylor’s  Motto. 

Mysse,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  fail. 
Mystrowe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  mistrust. 


N 

Na.  No.  North. 

Nab,  (1)  s . A cant  term  for  the 
head. 

(2)  s.  A hat. 

B.  S.  Sirrah,  behold  me  : here’s  rigging 
for  you ; here’s  a nabb  : you  never  saw 
such  a one  in  your  life.  Ch.  A rum 
nab : it  is  a beaver  of  5 1. 

Shadwell,  Squire  of  Alsatia,  1688. 

(3)  s.  The  summit  of  a hill ; 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground. 

(4)  s.  The  shoulder  of  iron  stick- 
ing out  about  the  middle  of  the 
holt  in  a lock. 

(5)  v.  To  catch ; to  take  un- 
expectedly. Var.  d. 

(6)  v.  To  steal ; to  pilfer. 
Naball,  s.  A fool.  Rowland , 1612, 
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Nabbins,  s.  A game  at  marbles 
practised  in  Norfolk. 

Nabbity,  s.  A dwarf.  East . 

Nabble,  v.  To  gnaw.  Northampt. 

Nabchet,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
hat, 

Nab-nanny,  s.  A louse.  East. 

Nabsy,s.  An  abscess.  Northampt. 

Nackendole,  s.  Eight  pounds  of 
meal.  Lane.  See  Aghendole. 

N acker,  (1)  v.  To  snap  the 
fingers.  Wilts. 

(2)  s.  A colt.  Devon. 

Nacking,s.  A handkerchief.  Cornw. 

Nadde.  Had  not,  for  ne  hadde. 

Naddle,  v.  To  nod.  Devon. 

NiEVE,  s.  ( Lat .)  A spot ; a fault. 

So  many  spots,  like  naves  on  Venus’  soil. 

One  jewell  set  off  with  so  many  a foil. 

Dryd.  Verses  on  Lord  Hastings. 

Naf,  s.  Pudendum  f.  North. 

Naffe,  v.  To  grumble ; to  haggle. 
North. 

Nag,  v.  (1)  To  nick,  or  slit.  Line. 
(2)  To  eat.  “ He  nags  away 
famously.”  Warw. 

Nage,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  buttocks. 

Nagging-fain,  s.  A slight  con- 
stant pain.  West. 

Naggle,  v.  (1)  To  gnaw.  North. 
(2 ) To  toss  the  head.  East. 

Naggled,  adj.  Tired.  Oxfd. 

Naggy,  adj.  Irritable.  North. 

Nagre,  s.  A miser.  North. 

Naif,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Having  its  true 
natural  lustre.  A jeweller’s  term, 
applied  to  a precious  stone. 

Nail,  s.  Eight  pounds’  weight. 
South . 

Nail-bit,  s.  A gimlet.  Heref. 

Nailburn,  s.  An  intermittent  land- 
spring, irregular  in  its  visitation 
and  duration,  peculiar  to  Kent. 

Nailed,  part.p.  Caught. 

Nailer,  s.  A nail-seller. 

Nail-napes,  s.  A gimlet.  North- 
ampt. 

Nail-passer,  s.  A gimlet. 

Nail-spring,  s.  A hangnail. 
Devon . 


“■’l  oif 
R,  J 


A cornet,  or  horn 
of  brass. 


Naite,  v.  To  deny.  Naitine.  Pr.  P 

Nake,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  make  naked. 

Naked-boys,  s.  The  autumnal 
crocus,  which  flowers  without 
leaves.  Norf. 

Naked-gull,  s.  An  unfledged  bird. 
Chesh. 

Naked-ladies,  s.  The  plant 
saffron. 

Naker,  s.  (Fr.)  Mother  of  pearl. 

Naker, 

NAKERER, 

NAKONER, 

Nakette,  s.  A sort  of  precious 
stone. 

Nakins.  No  kind  of. 

Nakke,  s.  The  neck. 

Nakne,  v.  To  make  naked. 

Nale,  s.  An  ale-house ; in  the 
phrase  atte  nale , a corruption  of 
the  A.-S.  set  J?an  ale,  at  the  ale. 

Nalle,  s.  An  awl. 

Nam.  Am  not,  for  ne  am. 

Name ,pret.  t.  of  nime.  Took. 

Name-cards,  s.  The  cards  which 
it  is  customary  to  send  to  friends 
by  newly  married  people.  Var.  d. 

Namecothhede,  s.  ( A.-.S . ) Fame ; 
celebrity.  Ayenb.  of  Inwyt. 

Nameless,  adj.  Anonymous. 

Namely,  adv.  Especially. 

Nammet,  s.  A luncheon.  South. 

Namore,  adv.  (A.-S.)  No  more. 

Nan,  (1)  adj.  None. 

(2)  s.  A small  earthen  jar.  Dev. 

Nancy,  s.  A small  lobster.  East. 

Nang,  v.  To  insult.  West. 

Nangates,  adv . (A.-S.)  In  no 
manner. 

Nangnail,  s.  A hangnail. 

Nankins.  (A.-S.)  No  kind  of. 

Nannacks,  s.  Trifles.  East. 

Nannle-berries.  See  Anherry. 

Nanny,  s.  A prostitute.  Nanny - 
house , a brothel. 

Nanny-hen.  As  nice  as  a nanny • 
hen , affectedly  delicate. 

Nan-pie,  s.  A magpie.  North. 

Nanterscase,  conj.  In  case  that. 
North . 
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Nanthing,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Nothing. 
Nantle,  v . To  trifle.  North. 

Nap,  (1)  v.  To  seize.  North. 

(2)  s.  A blow.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  cheat  at  dice.  Grose. 

(4)  s.  A hillock.  West. 

(5)  adj.  Expert.  Yorksh. 
Nap-at-noon,s.  The  purple  goat's 

beard. 

Nape,  (1)  v.  To  behead ; to  kill  by 
a blow  in  the  neck. 

(2) 5.  A hole,  or  fracture.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  A piece  of  wood  employed 
to  support  the  fore  part  of  a 
loaded  waggon.  North. 

(4)  To  nape  (in  laying  a hedge 
or  fence  down)  is  the  cutting  the 
branch  partly  through,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  laid  close  to  the 
bank ; new  or  young  shoots 
spring  out  at  the  place  cut,  and 
the  branch  serves  to  fill  up  a 
chasm  that  was  deficient  in  live 
wood. 

N apery,  s.  (. A.-N .)  Linen,  especially 
table  linen. 

Besides  the  great  charges  of  victuals, 
and  great  attendance  of  the  servants, 
and  great  spoil  of  napery  and  houshold 
stuff,  the  goodman  also  looseth  his 
xx  or  XL li.  to  keep  us  company. 

Dyce  Play. 

Napet,  s.  A napkin  or  hand- 
kerchief. 

Napkin,  s.  A pocket-handkerchief. 
Naples-bisket,  s. 

To  make  Naple  bisJcet.  Take  of  the 
finest  flower  half  a peck,  the  whites  of 
a dozen  eggs,  fine  sugar  two  pound,  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  it  into  a batter, 
witli  a few  beaten  almons,  and  some  fine 
grated  bread,  stir  them  well  together 
till  finely  mixed;  with  this,  fill  thin 
coffins,  and  wash  them  over  with  sugar 
and  rose-water;  set  them  in  an  oven 
indifferently  hot,  and  when  they  are 
well  hardened,  take  them  out,  butter  or 
flower  a little  your  coffins,  to  make 
them  slip  out  the  easier;  and  keep 
them  in  papered  boxes  in  a dry  place. 

Nappe,  v.  To  sleep.  Chaucer. 
Napper,  s.  The  head.  Var.  d. 
Nappern,  s.  An  apron.  North. 
Nappers,  s.  The  knees.  Line. 


Nappy,  adj.  Strong,  applied  to  ale. 
Nar,  adj.  Nearer;  near. 

Nard,  s.  Pepperwort. 

Nare,  (1)  s.  ( Lat .)  A nose;  the 
nostrils  of  a hawk. 

(2)  adv.  Never.  Devon. 

Narghe,  adj.  Narrow. 

Narle,  s.  (1)  A hard  swelling  on 
the  neck.  Glouc. 

(2)  A knot. 

Narn,  s.  Never  a one.  West. 
Narn-but.  Used  in  the  sense  of  an 
excuse.  “ John,  you  must  come 
to  work  for  me  in  the  morning." 
“ I can't,  sir,  a corse  I narn-but 
must  go  to  Mr.  A.'s  to-morrow." 
See  No-but. 

Narre,  adj.  Nearer. 

Narrel,  s.  A nostril. 
Narrow-wriggle,  s.  An  earwig. 
East. 

Narry,  adj.  Neither;  none.  West . 
Narwe,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Narrow;  close. 
Nas.  Was  not,  for  ne  was. 

Nash,  adj.  (1)  Firm  ; hard.  Derb. 

(2)  Chilly.  Wilts. 

Nask,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
prison. 

Nast,  s.  Nastiness.  West. 

Nasten,  v.  To  dirty.  Somers. 
Nastic ,adj.  Short-breathed.  Dev. 
Nasty,  adj.  Spiteful.  Var.  d. 

Nat,  s.  (Fr.)  A mat. 

Natal,  adj.  (Lat.)  Presiding  over 
nativity,  a term  in  astrology. 
Natch,  s.  A feat.  Norf.  “You've 
done  a rare  natch.” 

Natches,  s.  The  battlements  of  a 
tower.  Kent. 

Nate,  (1)  v.  To  use.  Northumb. 

(2)  adj.  Bad.  Kent. 

Nathe,  s.  The  nave. 

Nathelesse,  adv.  Nevertheless. 
Nathemore,  adv.  Not  the  more. 

But  nathemore  would  that  corageous 
swayne 

To  her  yeeld  passage,  ’gainst  his  lord  to  go. 

Spens.,  F.  Q I,  viii,  13. 

Nation,  adv.  Excessively;  a cor* 
ruption  of  damnation . 
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Native,  s.  Native  place.  Var.  d. 
Nativity-pie,  s.  A Christmas-pie. 
Natling,  adj.  Ornamental;  fan- 
ciful. Northampt. 

Natlings,  s.  Chitterlings.  Devon. 
Natrelle,  s.  The  crown.  Nomi- 
nate MS. 

Natter,  v.  To  scold;  to  blame. 
Leic. 

Nattered,  adj.  Ill-tempered. 
North. 

Natterjack,  s.  A toad.  Suff. 
Nattle,  v.  (1)  To  knock.  North. 

(2)  To  busy  one’s  self  with  trifles. 
East. 

Natty,  adj.  Spruce;  neat. 
Natty-boxes,  s.  Contribution  paid 
periodically  by  workmen  to  the 
trade  union  to  which  they  be- 
long. York. 

Natty-lads,s.  Young  pickpockets. 
Naturable,  adj.  (1)  Natural. 

(2)  Kind. 

Natural,  (1)  s.  Native  dispo- 
sition. 

(2)  adj.  Kind;  charitable.  Line. 

(3)  adj.  Legitimate.  Constantly 
used  in  this  sense  by  early 
writers. 

(4)  s.  An  idiot. 

(5)  adv.  Quite.  Dorset. 

(6)  s.  A term  at  the  game  of 
vingt-un. 

Naturelike,  adj.  Natural. 

Naty,  adj.  Fat  and  lean,  in  good 
order  for  eating.  Devon. 
Naufragiate,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  ship- 
wreck. 

Naught,  adj.  Bad,  naughty.  Be 
naught  awhile , was  a phrase  equi- 
valent to,  Go  and  be  hanged! 
Marry,  sir ! be  better  employed,  and  be 
naught  awhile.  As  you  like  it,  i,  1. 
Come  away,  and  be  naught  awhile. 

Storie  ofK.  Darius. 

Naught-head,  s.  A blockhead. 
North. 

Naughty-house,  s.  A brothel. 
Naughty-pack,  s.  A term  of 
reproach. 


She’s  a varlet. — a naughty-pack. 

Bearing  Girl,  0.  PI.,  vi,  p.  20. 

Having  two  lewde  daughters,  no  better 
than  naughty  packs. 

Apprehens.  of  Three  Witches. 
He  call’d  me  punk,  and  pander,  and 
doxy,  and  the  vilest  nicknames,  as  if  I 
had  been  an  arrant  naughty -pack. 

Chapm.,  May - day , act  iv. 

Naun,  s.  Nothing.  Suff. 

Naunt,  v.  To  bridle  up  at  any- 
thing. Leic. 

Nauntle,  v.  To  elevate.  North- 
ampt. 

Nave,  (1)  s.  The  navel. 

(2)  Have  not,  for  ne  have. 

(3)  s.  The  wood  on  which  the 
straw  is  laid  in  thatching.  Oxfd. 

Navegor,  s.  An  auger. 
Navel-gaul,  s.  A disease. 

The  jampasse,  creste-fall,  withers  griefe, 
The  navill-gall,  all  those, 

With  diverse  tedious  to  rehearse. 

Rowlands , Knave  of  Clubbs , 1611. 

Navel-hole,  s.  The  hole  in  a mill- 
stone which  receives  the  grain. 
Navet,  1 (Fr.)  Rape-seed. 

NAVEW,  J ' J r 

Navvy,  s.  An  excavator. 

Navy,  s.  A canal.  North . 

Nawen,  adj.  Own. 

Nawl,  s.  (1)  The  navel.  Somers . 
(2)  An  awl. 

There  shall  be  no  more  shoe  mending; 
Every  man  shall  have  a special  care  of  his 
own  soal ; 

And  in  his  pocket  carry  his  two  con- 
fessors, 

His  lingel  and  his  nawl. 

B.  Sp  Fl.,  Woman  Pleas’ d,  iv,  1. 

Naw^nsetres,  s.  Ancestors.  Mo- 
nastic Letters , p.  51. 

Naxty,  adj.  Nasty. 

Nay,  (1)  v.  To  deny. 

(2)  s.  Denial.  It  is  no  nag , it  is. 
not  to  be  denied,  now 

Nay-say,  s.  A refusal.  North.  ' 
Nay-ward,  adj.  Towards  a ne- 
gative. 

You  would  believe  my  saying 
How'e’er  you  lean  to  the  nay-ward. 

Shakesp.,  Winter’s  Tale , ii,  1. 
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Nay-word,  s.  (1)  A watch-word. 

(2)  A proverb;  a bye  word. 

(3)  A negative. 

Nazart,  Is.  A fool;  a mean 
nazold,  J person. 

Naze,  s.  A sloped  surface  in 
masonry. 

Nazy,  adj.  Intoxicated.  North. 
Nazzles,a^'.  Ill-tempered.  Yorksh . 
Ne,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Not;  nor. 
Neager,  s.  A term  of  reproach. 
North. 

Nea-makins,  adv.  No  matter. 
Yorksh. 

Neany,  adj.  None. 

Neap,  s.  A turnip.  Cornw. 
Neapens,  adv.  Both  hands  full. 
North. 

Near,  (1)  adj.  Nearer. 

(2)  adj.  Penurious.  Var.  d. 

(3)  adj.  Empty.  South. 

(4)  conj.  Neither.  Line. 

(5)  s.  The  kidney. 

(6)  Near  side  of  a horse,  the 
left  side. 

Near-hand,  adv.  (1)  Almost. 

(2)  Near, 

(3)  Probably. 

Nearing-clothes,  s.  The  linen 
worn  next  the  skin. 

Near-now, tfdk.  Notlongago.  Norf. 
Neart,  s.  Night.  Devon. 

Neat,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Horned  cattle  of 
the  ox  species.  Neat-house,  a 
cow-house. 

Neatresse,  s.  A female  keeper  of 
cattle. 

Neaving,  s.  Froth.  n 

Neb,  (1)  s.  A beak ; the  nose. 

(2)  v.  To  kiss.  North.  j 

(3)  s.  A scythe  handle.  North. 

(4) #.  The  pole  of  an  ox-cart.  South. 

(5)  s.  The  rump. 

Nebbor,  s.  A neighbour.  North. 
Necantur,  s.  ( Lat .)  The  book  of 
accounts  of  the  slaughter-house. 
Necessaire,  adj.  (. A.-N '.)  Ne- 
cessary. 

Necessity,  s.  Bad  illicit  spirit. 
Devon. 


Neck,  s.  The  plait  of  a cap. 
Neck-band,  s.  A gorget.  Palsyr . 
Neck-barrow,  s.  A shrine  on 
which  relics  or  images  were  car- 
ried in  processions. 
Neck-break,  s.  Complete  ruin. 
East. 

Neck-collar,  s.  A gorget. 
Necking,  s.  A neck-kerchief. 

East . 

Neck-kercher,  s.  A kerchief  for 
the  neck.  “ Collier  de  fin  lin. 
A partlet,  neckekercher,  or  gor- 
get.” Nomencl. 

Neck-of-the-foot,  s.  The  instep. 
Neck-pit,  s.  The  bend  at  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

Neck-towel,  s.  A small  towel. 
Line. 

Neckum,  sinkum,  swankum.  The 
three  draughts  into  which  a jug 
of  beer  is  divided.  Essex. 
Neck-weed,  s.  Hemp. 

Ned-cake,  s.  A rich  girdle  cake. 
North . 

Nedder,  (1)  s.  An  adder. 

(2)  adj.  Inferior.  North. 
Neddy,  s.  (1)  A jackass. 

(2)  A simpleton.  Neddyish , 
silly. 

Nede,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  force. 
Nedeful,  adj.  Indigent. 
Nedeller,  s.  A needle-maker. 
Nedelinges,  adv.  Necessarily. 
Nedely,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Necessarily. 
Nedinge,  s.  Need;  trouble. 
Nedircop,  s.  A spider. 

Nedler,  s.  A maker  of  needles. 
Piers  PI. 

Ned-stokes,  s.  The  four  of  spades. 

Northampt. 

Nee,  adj.  Nigh. 

Need-fire,  s.  Ignition  produced 
by  rubbing  wood.  North. 
Needle,  (1)  v.  To  nestle. 

(2)  s.  A piece  of  wood  to 
strengthen  a post.  East. 

(3)  To  hit  the  needle,  to  strike 
the  centre. 

Needle-house,  s.  A needle-case. 
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Needle-point,  s.  A sharper. 
Needler,  s.  A keen  man ; a niggard. 
Needle-weed,  s.  Shepherd’s  nee- 
dle. 

Needle-work,  s.  The  timber  and 
plaster  frame-work  in  old  houses. 
Needment,  s.  Necessaries. 

Needs,  (1)  adv.  Of  necessity. 

(2)  s.  Necessities. 

(3)  conj.  Indeed.  Somerset . 
Needslie,  adv.  Necessarily. 

Therefore  he  prayed  that  if  the  king 
will  needslie  command  him  to  depart. 

Bowes  Correspondence , 1582. 


A needle. 


Neele,  \ 

NEELD,  J 

Neen,  s.  The  eyes.  YorJcsh . 

Neep,  s.  The  draught-tree  of  a 
waggon. 

Neese,  v.  To  sneeze. 

Neest,  adj.  Next.  North. 
Neeveye,  s.  See  Nephew. 
Neezen,  s.  pi.  Nests.  To  go  a 
neezening,  nesting.  Northampt . 
Neezle,  v.  To  nestle. 

Nefur,  adv.  Never. 

Ac  3yf  ther  were  y-mengd  licour 
Other  wid  kende  watere, 

Ich  wojt  wel  therinne  to  cristnye 
Hit  nere  nefur  the  betere. 

William  de  Shoreham. 


Negh,  adj.  Near.  Neghst,  nearest. 
Neghe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  approach. 
Neghen,  s.  Nine. 

Neglection,  s.  Neglect. 
Negligent,  adj.  Reckless. 

Negon,  s.  A miser  ; a niggard. 
Neif,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A serf,  or 
villan. 

(2)  The  fist,  or  hand. 
Neighbour,  v.  (1)  To  associate. 
Norf.  “ Though  we  live  next 
door,  we  don’t  neighbour .” 

(2)  To  gossip.  YorJcsh. 

Neist,  adj.  Next  to.  Devon. 
Neint,  (1)  v.  To  go.  “ How  that 
horse  did  neint  along !”  Shropsh. 
(2)  s.  A beating.  “ I’ll  give  you 
a neint ing. ” Shropsh. 
Neither-of-both,  adj . Neither. 
East. 


Neivel,  v.  To  give  a blow  with 
the  neive  or  fist.  Cumb. 

Neked,  s.  Little  or  nothing. 
Gawayne. 

Nekist,  adj.  Next. 

Nele,  adj.  Cowardly ; evil. 
Nell-kneed,  adj.  Knock-kneed. 
North. 

Neme,  s.  (1)  Care.  Take  neme, 
pay  attention. 

And  iclie  schel  seggen  hit  an  Englisch, 
Nou  therof  neme  $e  kepe. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

(2)  An  uncle. 

Nemel,  adj.  Nimble;  skilful. 

Nemly , quickly. 

Nemeline,  v.  To  name. 

Nempne,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  name ; to 
call.  Nempt,  named. 

Nene,  ( A.-S .)  Neither. 

Nenet.  Will  not. 

Nens ,adv.  “Nens  as  he  was,”  much 
the  same  as  he  was.  “ Pretty 
nens  one,”  pretty  much  the  same. 
Hampsh . 

Nente,  adj.  The  ninth. 

Nep,  s.  (1)  A turnip.  North. 

(2)  Cat-mint.  Palsgr. 

Nephew,  s.  ( Lat . nepos.)  Grand- 
son; descendant. 

And  your  young  and  tall 
Nephews , his  [your  son’s]  sons,  grow  up  in 
your  embraces. 

B.  Jons.,  Masq.  of  Augurs,  vol.  vi,  p.  135. 

This  people’s  vertue  yet  so  fruitfull  was 
Of  vertuous  nephews. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Rome,  viii,  6. 

Nepkin,  s.  A nectarine.  Somers. 
Neppered,  adj.  Peevish.  Yorksh. 
Nepte,  s.  (Lat.)  A niece ; a grand- 
daughter. 

Ner,  adv.  Never. 

Nere,  (1)  adv.  Nearer. 

(2)  Were  not ; had  it  not  been. 
Nerf,  s.  (A.-N.)  Nerve;  sinew. 
Nerled,0<$.  Badly  treated.  North. 
Nervalle,  s.  A kind  of  ointment. 
Nescock,  Is.  An  unfledged 
nesslecock,  J bird. 
Nese-thrylle,  s.  The  nostril. 
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Nesh,  adj.  (1)  (A.-S.  nesc.) Tender; 
weak  ; soft ; delicate. 

Of  cheese, — he  saitli  it  is  too  hard ; he 
saith  it  is  too  nesh. 

Ckoise  of  Change , 1585. 

(2)  Hungry.  Stuff. 

Neshin,  v.  To  make  tender.  Chesh. 
Nesp,  v.  To  peck.  Line. 

Nespite,  s.  Calamint. 

Ness,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A promontory. 

Without  bridge  she  venters, 
Through  fell  Charibdis  and  false  Syrtes* 
nesse.  Sylv.,  Dubart. 

Nesse,  (1)  adj.  Soft.  See  Nesh. 

(2 ) s.  A nest. 

Nessle,  v.  To  trifle.  Suss . 
Nessle-tripe,  Is.  The  youngest 
nestle-draft,  j of abrood. West. 
Nest,  s.  (1)  A collection  of  articles 
together. 

(2)  The  socket  of  the  eye. 
Nestarme,  s.  (A.-S.)  An  intestine. 
Nest-cock,  s.  A man  who  has 
never  travelled. 

Nestle,  v.  To  fidget  about.  North. 
To  trifle.  Suss. 

Net,v.  (1)  To  wash  clothes.  YorJcsh. 

(2)  To  make  water.  South. 
Neth.  Hath  not,  for  ne  hath. 

Ac  pf  man  scholde  i-cristnid  be, 

That  neth  none  deathes  signe. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Nethebour,  s.  A neighbour. 
Nethelesse,  adv.  Nevertheless. 
Nether,  v.  To  starve  with  cold. 
North. 

Nether-stocks,  s.  Stockings ; 
that  is,  lower  stocks.  The 
breeches  were  the  upper-stocks. 
Thus,  haut-de-chausses , and  bas- 
de-chausses,  were  the  old  French 
names  for  those  two  parts  of 
dress  ; the  latter  having  retained 
the  abbreviated  name  of  bas. 

Then  have  they  neyther-stocJces  to  these 
gay  hosen,  not  of  cloth  (though  never 
so  fine)  for  that  is  thought  too  base,  but 
of  jarsey,  worsted,  crewell,  silke,  thred, 
and  such  like,  or  els  at  the  least  of  the 
finest  yawn  that  can  be  got,  and  so 
curiously  knit,  with  open  seame  down 
the  legge,  with  quirkes  and  clockes 


about  the  anckles,  and  sometime  (haplie) 
interlaced  with  golde  or  silver  threds,  as 
is  woonderfull  to  beholde. 

Stubbes's  Anat.  of  Abuses,  p.  31. 

The  nether-stocke  was  of  the  purest 
Granado  silke.  Greene's  Quip,  fy-c. 

Netting,  s.  Urine.  Midi.  & North. 

Nettled,  adj.  Provoked  ; irritated. 
Nettle-house,  s.  Ajakes.  North. 
Nettle-springe,  s.  The  nettle- 
rash.  East. 

Nett-up,  adj.  Exhausted  with  cold. 

Suss. 

Neuf,  s.  A blaze.  Devon. 

Neulty,  s.  A novelty;  a dainty. 

Oxfd. 

Neume,  s.  Modulation  of  the  voice  - 

in  singing.  Nominate  MS.  / /huvyKl(A 
Neve,  s.  (1)  A nephew. 

(2)  A spendthrift.  Qj 
Nevele,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  snivel. 

Nevene,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  name  ; to 
speak. 

Never-a-dele,  s.  Never  a bit. 
Never-the-lattere,  adv.  Never- 
theless. 

Never e-the-lattere,  the  seide  markes 
Montagu  hatyde  the  kynge,  and  pur- 
posede  to  have  taken  hym. 

Warkworth's  Chronicle. 


Never-the-nere,  adv.  Never  the 
nearer;  to  no  purpose. 

0 mother  chave  been  a batclielour, 

This  twelve  and  twanty  yeare, 

And  Ize  have  often  been  a wooing 
And  yet  ch’am  never  the  nere.  Old  Song . 

Never-where,  adv.  (A.-S.)  No- 
where. 

Nevin,  s.  A sort  of  fur. 

New-and-new,^#.  Freshly;  again 
and  again. 

New-bear,  Is.  A cow  which  has 
newcal,  j lately  calved. 

Newcastle-hospitality,$.  Roast- 
ing a friend  to  death.  North. 

Newcome,  s.  A stranger;  a new- 
comer. 


Now  time  is  neere  to  pen  our  sheepe  in 
folde, 

And  evening  aire  is  rumaticke  and  colde. 

For  my  late  songes  plead  thou  my  pure 
good  will, 

Though  newcome  once,  (brave  earle)  wel- 
come still.  Feele’s  Eglogue , 1589. 
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New-cut,  s.  A game  at  cards. 

F.  You  are  best  at  new-cut , wife ; you’ll 
play  at  that.  W.  If  you  play  at  new-cut. 
I’m  soonest  hitter  of  any  here,  for  a 
wager. 

Woman  Jc.  with  K.,  0.  PL,  vii,  296. 
Newdicle,  s.  A novelty.  East. 
Newe,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  renew. 

(2)  adv.  Newly. 

(3)  adj.  Fretted. 

Neweltie,  s.  A novelty.  Palsgr. 
New-fangled,  «d)‘.New-fashioned. 

Newefangelnesse,  inconstancy. 
Newtng,  s.  (1)  A new-year’s  gift. 
(2)  Yeast.  Essex. 

Newst-one,  adj.  Much  the  same. 
South. 

Newt,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  water-lizard. 
Nexing,  adv.  Very  near. 
Next-day,  s.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow. Sussex. 

Next-door,  prep.  Close. 

Nexte,  adj.  Nighest.  Chaucer . 
Next-ways,  adv.  Directly. 

Neye,  (1)  adv.  Near. 

(2)  v.  To  neigh. 

Neytene,  s.  Disease. 

Niaise,  s.  ( Fr .)  A simpleton. 

^NLAISE,  } *'  (-Fr')  A y°Ung  haWk> 

Nib,  (1)«.  A scythe-handle.  Derb. 

(2)  s.  The  shaft  of  a waggon. 
South. 

(3)  v.  To  cut  into  fragments.  Line. 

(4)  v.  To  criticise ; to  examine 
closely  into. 

Yeat  this  was  not  the  uttremuste  evyl, 
Theye  nybbed  Christ’s  faitlie  after  their 
pleasure.  British  Bibliographer,  iv,  205 . 

Nibble,  v.  To  fidget  with  the 
fingers. 

Nice,  adj.  (. A.-N .)  (1)  Fastidious. 

(2)  Foolish;  strange. 

(3)  Clever;  good.  North. 
Niced,  s,  A wrapper  for  the  bosom. 
Nicely,  adj.  Well  in  health.  North. 
Nicet,  adj.  Agreeable.  Yorfcsh. 
Nicetee,  s.  (A.-N.)  Folly. 

Nich,  v.  To  stir  a fire  slightly. 

North . 


Nicijil,  (1)  v.  To  castrate.  Yorksh . 
(2)  s.  One  who  pays  nothing. 
West. 

Nicholas,  \ s.  St.  Nicholas  was 

nicklis,  J the  patron  saint  of 
boys.  When  a boy  is  hard  pressed 
in  any  game  depending  upon 
activity,  and  perceives  his  antago- 
nist gaining  ground  upon  him,  he 
cries  out  Nic’las,  upon  which  he 
is  entitled  to  a suspension  of  the 
play  for  a moment : and  on  any 
occasion  of  not  being  ready,  want- 
ing, for  instance,  to  fasten  his 
shoe,  or  remedy  any  accidental 
inconvenience,  the  cry  of  Niclas 
entitles  him  to  protection  or  safe- 
guard. 

Nick,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  deny.  To 
nick  with  nag,  to  deny,  a com- 
mon phrase  in  old  English. 

(2)  s.  A raised  or  indented 
bottom  in  a beer-can,  by  which 
the  customers  were  cheated,  the 
nick  below  and  the  froth  above 
filling  up  part  of  the  measure. 

We  must  be  tapsters  running  up  and 
downe 

With  Cannes  of  beere,  (malt  sod  in  fishes 
broth)  * 

And  those  they  say  are  fil’d  with  nick  and 
froth.  Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

Old  Noll  that  arose  from  high-tiling  to 
low-tliing/ 

By  brewing,  rebellion,  nicking , and  frothing. 

In  sev’n  years  distance  was  all -things,  and 
nothing.  Academy  of  Compliments,  1671. 

Since  a conscientious  hostess  a sister  of 
ours  knowing  honesty  to  be  no  policy 
in  her  way  of  life,  resolved  to  leave  off 
business  some  little  time  before  her 
death;  in  order  to  prepare  for  her 
passage  over  Madge  Moor.  But  when 
she  purposes  to  depart  this  life  is  to  us 
a seciet,  all  we  know  of  the  matter  is, 
that  she  still  continues  the  nick  and 
froth  trade  as  usual.  Boor  Robin , 1741. 

(3)  v.  To  catch  in  the  act. 

(4  ) v.  To  take  a thing  apropos. 
To  nick  the  nick,  to  hit  exactly 
the  critical  moment. 

There  is  so  much  of  native  gentility  in 
the  fust  use  and  nicking  of  these  things, 
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and  so  much  of  mysterie  in  the  right 
humouring  of  a fashionable  word,  that 
there  is  but  very  small  hopes 

Eachard’s  Observations , 1671. 

(5)  v.  To  deceive,  or  cheat. 
NicJc'd,  cheated  at  dice. 

(6)  v.  To  win  at  dice.  Grose. 
“ To  tve  or  niche  a cast  at  dice.” 
Florio,  p.  280. 

(7)  s.  A wink.  North. 

(8)  v.  To  cut  vertical  sections  in 
a mine  from  the  roof.  North. 

(9)  To  knock  a nick  in  the  post , 
to  make  a record  of.  In  the  nick , 
exactly. 

Nicker,  (1)  v.  To  neigh.  North. 

(2)  s.  A boy's  game. 

(3)  s.  A syren.  Ayenb.  of  Inwyt. 
Nicker-pecker,  s.  A woodpecker. 

North. 

Nickers,  s.  Wild  fellows  who 
amused  themselves  at  night  with 
breaking  people’s  windows  with 
halfpence. 

Now  is  the  time  that  rakes  their  revells 
keep : 

Kindlers  of  riot,  enemies  of  sleep. 

His  scatter’d  pence  the  flying  nicker  flings, 
And  with  the  copper  show’r  the  casement 
rings. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  scowrer’s  midnight 
fame  ? 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohock’s 
name  ? Gay’s  Trivia , 1737. 

Nicket,  s.  A small  faggot.  West. 
Nickin,  s.  A simpleton. 

Nicking,  adj.  Convenient.  Somers. 
Nickle,  v.  To  move  hastily  and 
awkwardly.  West. 

Nickled,  adj . Beaten  down  and 
entangled.  East. 

Nick-ninny,  s.  A simpleton.  South. 
Nickompoop,  s.  A very  simple 
fellow. 

Mrs.  F.  Did  I marry  a foolish  haber- 
dasher to  be  govern’d  by  him?  out  upon 
thee,  nickcompoop,  I’le  order  thee, 
i’faith.  Shadwell,  Epsom  Wells,  1673. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  you  nicompoop , you  are  a 
pretty  fellow  to  please  a woman  in- 
deed. lb. 

Nickopit,  s.  A quagmire.  Kent. 
Nick-stick,  s.  A tally.  Northampt. 


Nicky,  s.  A faggot.  West. 
Nicky-cox,  s.  A simpleton.  Dev. 
Nidde,  v.  To  compel. 

Niddered,  adj.  Cold  and  hungry. 
North. 

Niddick,  s.  The  nape  of  the  neck. 
West. 

Niddicock,  s.  A noodle,  or  simple- 
ton. 


Oh,  Chrysostome  thou  deservest  to  be 
stak’d,  as  well  as  buried  in  the  open 
fields,  for  being  such  a goose,  widgeon, 
and  niddecock  to  dye  for  love. 

Gay  ton’s  Festivous  Notes. 


They  were  never  such  fond  niddicockes 
as  to  offer  any  man  a rodde  to  beate 
their  owne  tayles. 

Holinsh.,  Descr.  of  Ir el. 


Ntddy,  s.  A fool.  Devon. 
Niddy-noddy,  s.  A child’s  game. 
Niddywit,  s.  An  idiot.  Durh. 
Nide,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A brood  of  phea- 
sants. 

Niderling,  s.  A mean  inhospitable 
fellow.  Line. 

Nides,  adv.  Necessarily. 
Nidgeling,«$.  Underhand;  mean. 
Leic. 

Nidgely,  s.  A petty  dealer.  Leic . 
Nidgeries,  s.  Trifles  ; fooleries. 
Ntdget,  1 S'  nigaud.)  A fool ; 

NIGGET,  > f ' 

’ f a coward. 

NIGEOT,  J 


Fear  him  not,  mistress,  ’tis  a gentle 
nigget,  you  may  play  with  him. 

Changeling,  Anc.  Dr.,  iv,  267. 

Nidget,  (1)  s.  The  performance  of 
midwifery  by  an  elderly  woman  of 
the  same  or  neighbouring  village 
where  the  means  of  the  party 
cannot  procure  a professional 
man.  Norf. 

(2)  s.  Part  of  a plough.  Kent . 

Niding,  s.  ( A.-S . nti&ing.)  A base 
wretch ; a coward. 


He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a niding,  the 
pulse  of  whose  soul  beats  but  faintly 
towards  heaven, — who  will  not  run  and 
reach  his  hand  to  bear  up  Ins  temple. 

Howell  on  For.  Travels,  p.  229. 

Nie,  (A.-S.)  Nigh. 
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Niece,  s.  A relative  in  general. 

Shale  esp. 

Nip,  conj.  If.  Somers. 

Niff,  v.  To  take  offence.  West. 
Niffle,  (1)  v.  To  whine;  to 
sniffle. 

(2)  v . To  pilfer.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  eat  hastily.  Beds. 

(4)  s.  A spur.  East. 
Niff-naffs,s.  Trifles.  Niffy -naffy, 

a trifler.  North. 

Nifle,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A trifle. 
Chaucer. 

The  subject  of  it  was  not  farr  to  seeke, 
Fine  witts  worke  mickle  matter  out  of 
nifies. 

Misc.  Ant.  Angl.  in  Xs.  Prince , p.  40. 

(2)  A glandule.  YorJcsh . 
Nifling,  adj.  Trifling. 

For  a poor  nifling  toy,  that’s  worse  than 
nothing.  Lady  Alimony,  E 3 b. 

Nig,  (1)  v.  To  clip  money. 

(2)  6*.  A small  piece.  Essex. 
Nigardie,  Is.  ( A.-N .)  Stingi- 
nigardize,  j ness. 

Nigger,  (1)  v.  To  laugh  vulgarly. 

(2)  s.  A fire-dog.  North. 
Niggle,  v.  (1)  To  trifle  with. 

Take  heed,  daughter, 

You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience  and 
religion.  Mass.,  Emp.  of  the  East. 

(2)  Futuere.  Dekker , 1616. 

(3)  To  dece  ve  ; to  pilfer. 

(4)  To  complai  n peevishly. Dorset. 

(5)  To  walk  mincingly.  North. 

(6)  To  eke  out  carefully.  East. 

(7)  To  nibble.  West. 

(8)  To  dawdle  Essex. 
Niggling,  adj.  Mean.  West. 
Nigh-agen,  adv.  Probably.  Leic. 
Nighe,  v.  To  approach.  See  Neghe. 
Nigh-hand,  adv.  Probably.  Leic. 
Night-bat,  s.  A ghost.  North. 
Night-cap,  s.  (1)  A cant  term  for 

a dissolute  fellow,  occurring  in 
the  Devil’s  Law  Case,  i,  1, 
“ Among  a shoal  or  swarm  of 
reeking  night-caps. ” 

(2)  A drink  before  going  to  bed. 


Night-crow,  Is.  A bird.  “ Nicti - 
night-jar,  j corax , a nyght- 
craw.”  Nominate  MS. 

Nightertale,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Night- 
time. 

His  men  coom  bi  ny^turtale. 

With  hem  awey  his  body  stale. 

Cursor  Mundi. 

Also  if  any  man  be  a common  riotor,  or 
a barrator  walking  by  nightertale  with- 
out light,  against  the  rule  and  custome 
of  this  city.  Calthrop's  Reports,  1670. 

Nightgale,  s.  The  nightingale. 

Night-gear,  s.  Night-clothes. 

Night-gloves,  s. 

To  wash  and  prepare  night-gloves,  to 
keep  the  hands  white,  smooth  and  soft. 
Take  pure  white  wax  four  pound,  sper- 
ma-ceti  two  ounces,  oil  of  the  greater 
cold  seeds,  cleansed  and  drawn  without 
fire,  and  magistery  of  bismuth  or  tin- 
glass,  of  each  three  drams,  borax  and 
burnt  allom  finely  powdered,  of  each 
half  a dram,  put  them  all  into  a pipkin, 
which  set  in  a kettle  of  hot  boiling 
water,  and  when  they  are  melted,  stir 
them  well  together,  to  incorporate 
them;  then,  having  wash’d  first  your 
gloves  in  several  waters,  and  steept 
them  twelve  hours  in  cream,  dip  them 
in  this  composition  whilst  it  is  hot. 

The  Queen's  Royal  Cooleery,  1713. 

Night-jar.  See  Night-crow. 

Night-kerchef,  s.  A lady’s  neck*, 
kerchief. 

Night-magistrate,  s.  A con- 
stable. 

Night-rail,  s.  A sort  of  loose 
robe,  or  pendent  vest,  thrown 
over  the  other  dress,  which  was 
sometimes  very  costly.  Among 
the  extravagances  of  fine  ladies 
are  mentioned, 

Sickness  feign’d, 

That  your  night-rails  of  forty  pounds  a- 
piece, 

Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  the  visitants. 

Mass.,  City  Mad. 

Night-raven,  s.  The  bittern. 
“ Niticorax , a nyte-rawyn .”  No- 
minate MS.  See  Night-crow. 

Night-rule,  s.  Night-revel,  or 
night-work.  Shakesp. 

Night-shade,  s.  A prostitute. 
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Night-snap,  s.  A robber. 
Night-spell,  s.  A charm  against 
the  night-mare. 

Night-ward,  s.  The  night-watch. 
Ntgit,  s.  A coward. 

Nigmenog,  s.  A simpleton. 
Nig-nog,  v.  Futuere. 

Nigrum,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Black. 

Nikle,  s.  An  icicle.  Pr.  P. 

Nile,  s.  The  upper  portion  of  a 
flail.  Shropsh. 

Nill,  (1)  v.  Not  to  will;  to  be 
averse  to;  for  ne  will. 

I taste  in  you  the  same  affections 
To  will  or  nill,  to  think  things  good  or  bad. 

Catiline,  i,  3. 

Ah ! that  this  love  will  be  no  better  rulde, 
Ah  ! that  these  lovers  nil  be  better  schoold  1 
Peele’s  Farewell,  1589. 

(2)  s.  A needle. 

(3)  s.  A nail.  Somers . 

%}-(!)  Totake- 

(2)  To  steal ; to  pilfer. 

(3)  To  walk  with  short  quick 
steps.  North. 

(4)  To  take  care. 

(5)  To  use  a fidgety  motion  or 
noise.  Leic. 

Nimber,  adj.  Active. 
Nimble-tailors,  s.  A field-pea. 
Northampt. 

Nimgimmer,  s.  A doctor  who  at- 
tended especially  for  the  venereal 
disease. 

Nimiety,  s.  {Lat.)  Satiety. 

Nimel,  adj.  (1)  Nimble. 

(2)  Capacious. 

Nincumpoop,  s.  A simpleton. 

See  NicJcompoop. 

Nind.  Needs  must.  Line. 
Nine-eyes,  s.  A small  kind  of  eel. 
Nine-holes,  s.  The  name  of  a 
game. 

Nine-murder,  s.  The  great  butcher- 
bird. 

Nine-muses,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
dance. 

Nineted,  adj.  Perverse.  South. 
Ningle,  s.  A contraction  of  mine 
ingle. 


Ninny,  Is.  A simple- 

NINNY- HAMMER,  J ton. 

Ninny-nonny,  adj.  Uncertain. 
Line. 

Ninnyvers,  s.  The  white  water- 
lily. 

Ninnywatch,  s.  A vain  hope. 
Devon. 

Ninny-whoop,  s.  A fool.  Urquh. 
Rab. 

Nint,  v.  To  anoint ; to  beat.  Var.d. 
Nip,  (1)  s.  A satirical  taunt. 

Will,  didst  thou  heare  these  ladies  so  talk 
of  mee, 

What  ayleth  them?  from  their  nippes 
shall  I never  be  free  ? 

Ramon  Sr  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  182. 

(2)  v.  To  taunt. 

(3)  s.  A cant  term  for  a pick- 
pocket. 

One  of  them  is  a nip,  I took  him  in  the 
two -penny  gallery  at  the  Fortune. 

Roaring  G.,  0.  PL,  vi,  113. 

Pimps,  nips,  and  tints,  prinados,  highway 
standers. 

All  which  were  my  familiars. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  231. 

(4)  v.  To  steal.  To  nyp  a bong , 
to  steal  a purse.  Harman's 
Caveat , 1567. 

Mean  while  the  cut-purse  in  the  throng, 
Hath  a fair  means  to  nip  a bung ; 

So  by  this  means  the  case  is  clear. 

For  looks  and  stares  they  pay  full  dear. 

Poor  Robin,  174<0 . 


(5)  v.  To  snatch  hastily.  YorJcsh. 

(6)  v.  To  pinch. 

(7)  s.  A niggardly  fellow. 

(8)  s.  A turnip.  Suffi. 

(9)  s.  A passion.  Leic. 
Nip-cheese,  Is.  A miser.  Var. 

Nip-sauEEZE,  J dial. 

Nip-out,  v.  To  wash  partially. 
Northampt. 

Nipper,  s.  A cut-purse. 
Nipperkin,  s.  A small  measure  of 
liquor;  half  a pint. 

Nippet,  s.  A small  quantity.  Essex. 
Nippitatum 
NIPPITATO, 

NIPPITATE,  J 


Is.  Strong  liquor, 
j especially  ale. 
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Well  fare  England,  where  the  poore  may 
have  a pot  of  ale  for  a penny,  fresh  ale, 
firme  ale,  nappie  ale,  nippitate  ale. 

Weakest  goes  to  W.,  B 2. 

Lady,  ’tis  true,  you  need  not  lay  your 
lips 

To  better  nipitato  than  there  is. 

B.  FI.,  Knight  ofB.  P.,  iv,  1. 

That  when  this  nippitatum,  this  huffe 
cappe,  as  they  call  it,  this  nectar  of  life 
is  set  abroach,  well  is  he  that  can  get 
the  soonest  to  it,  and  spend  the  most 
upon  it.  Stubbes’s  Anat.  of  Abuses. 

Nippy,  adj.  Hungry.  Dorset. 

Nipt,  adj.  Bleak;  sickly. 

Nirker,  s.  A finishing  stroke. 
Northampt. 

Nirrup,  s.  A donkey.  Dorset. 
Nirt , adj.  Cut;  hurt . Gawayne. 
Nirvil,  s.  A dwarf. 

■^IS’  1 Is  not,  for  ne  is. 
nys.  J ’ 

Nisgal,  s.  The  smallest  of  a brood. 
Shropsh. 

Nisot,  s.  A lazy  jade.  S/celton. 
Nist,  adj.  (1)  Nice.  Line. 

(2)  prep.  Nigh.  Somerset. 
Niste.  Ne  wiste,  knew  not. 

Nit,  adv.  Not  yet.  West. 
Nitamost.  Nothing  like  it.  South. 
Nitch,  (1)  s.  A small  bundle.  Var.d. 

(2)  adj.  Neat.  Dorset. 

Niter,  s.  A smart  person. 

He  that  was  admired  by  niters  for  his 
robes  of  gallantry. 

Hog  h.  1.  his  Fearl,  0.  P.,  vi,  382. 

Nites. 

Then  roses  nites  to  behold 
That  dresse  up  lovers  bowers ; 

The  pansieand  the  m ary  gold. 

Are  Plicebus  paramours 

England’s  Helicon , 1614. 

Nithe,  s.  Wickedness. 

Nither,  s.  A grimace.  Wore. 
Nithing,s.  (A.-S.) A base  worthless 
man.  Also,  sparing,  parsimonious, 
wicked,  mean.  See  Niding. 
Nitle , adj.  Neat ; clever.  Var.d. 
Nitour,  s.  ( Lat .)  Brightness. 
Nittical,  adj.  Nitty  ; lousy. 
Nittie,  adj.  (1)  {Lat.  nitidus.) 
Splendid ; shining. 


(2)  Filthy,  from  a nit,  or  louse. 
Niwe,  adj.  New. 

Thys  hys  my  chalis  of  my  blode 
Of  Testament  nywe. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Nix,  (1)  s.  Nothing.  (Slang.) 

(2)  v.  To  impose  upon. 

No,  adv.  Nor  ; not. 

Noah,  s.  The  foot  or  swing  plough. 
Norf. 

Noah’s  ark,  s.  A cloud  formed 
somewhat  like  an  ark,  and  indi- 
cating rain. 

Noan,  s.  To  toll.  “ The  bell  noans.” 
Leic. 

Nob,  (1)  s.  The  head.  Nob - 
thatcher,  a peruke-maker. 

(2)  v.  To  strike,  or  beat.  North. 

(3)  s.  A young  colt.  Here f. 
Nobby-colt,  a young  colt.  Glouc. 

Nobble,  (1)  s.  A lump.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  beat ; to  rub.  North. 
Nobble-tree,  s.  The  head.  Suff. 
Nobbly,  adj.  Round,  like  pebbles. 
Nobby,  (1)  adj.  Fine. 

(2)  s.  A fool.  East. 

Nobile,  s.  ( A.-N, .)  Grandeur. 
Nobillary,  s.  Nobility. 

Noble,  s.  (1)  A gold  coin  worth 
6s.  8d. 

(2)  The  navel.  East. 

Noblesse,  1 s.  {A.-N.)  Nobleness; 

nobley,  J dignity ; splendour. 
Nobson,  s.  A blow.  North. 
Nob-stick-wedding,  s.  A com- 
pulsory marriage  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  the  parish 
officers,  the  woman  being  preg- 
nant and  likely  to  be  chargeable. 
Norf. 

No-but, prep.  Only;  except.  North. 
Nocent,  s.  {Lat.)  A wicked  man. 
Nock,  (1)  s.  A notch,  especially 
that  of  an  arrow. 

(2)  v.  To  set  the  arrow  on  the 
string. 

(3)  s.  The  fundament. 

(4)  s.  Pudendum  f.  Elorio. 

(5)  v.  To  finish  off  an  article  with 
a different  material. 
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Nockle,  s.  A mallet.  Norf. 
Nocky-boy,  s.  A dull  fellow. 

Nod.  The  land  of  Nod,  bed. 
Nodcock,  s.  A simpleton.  Somers. 
Noddie-peak,  s.  A fool. 

Noddle,  s . The  head. 

Noddy,  (1)  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
game  at  cards. 

(2)  s.  A fool. 

Ere  you  come  hither,  poore  I was  some- 
body, 

The  king  delighted  in  me,  now  I am  a noddy . 

Dam.  Sr  Pith.,  0.  PL,  i,  174. 

(3)  adj.  Sleepy. 

(4)  s.  A carriage  which  plies 
for  hire.  Dublin. 

Noddy-headed,  adj.  Tipsy.  Oxfd. 
Noddy-pate,  1 A fool 
NODDY-POLL,  J 

Vix  tandem  sensi  stolidus.  I now  at 
length  hardly  understand  with  much 
adoe,  whorson  nodipol  that  I am. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Nodgecock,  s.  A simpleton.  See 
Niddicock. 

This  poore  nodgecock  contriving  the 
time  with  sweete  andpleasaunt  woordes 
with  his  dareling  Simphorosia. 

Painter,  Pal.  Pleas.,  i,  E e 5. 

Nodile,  s.  The  head.  Nomi- 
nate MS. 

Nodock,  s.  The  nape  of  the  neck. 
Noe,  v.  To  know. 

Nog,  (1)  s.  Strong  ale. 

(2 ) s.  A piece  of  wood  supporting 
the  roof  of  a mine.  Derb. 

(3)  v.  To  move  on  .North. 
Nogged ,adj.  Strong  limbed.  North. 
Noggen,  adj.  (1)  Made  of  hemp. 

(2)  Thick ; clumsy.  West. 
Noggerhead,  s.  A fool.  Dorset. 
Noggin,  s.  (1)  A large-bellied 
earthen  pot ; a mug. 

(2)  A lump  of  anything. 
Nogging,  s.  (1) 

Thence  to  Clowne  I came  the  quicker. 
Where  I’d  given  my  skin  for  liquor ; 
None  was  there  to  entertain  us, 

But  a nogging  of  Vulcanus ; 

Who  afford’t  me  welcome-plenty, 

Till  my  seam-rent  purse  grew  empty. 

Drunken  Barnaby. 


(2)  The  filling  up  of  the  inter- 
stices in  a wooden  building. 

Noggle,  v.  To  walk  awkwardly. 

North. 

Noggs,  s.  The  handle  of  a scythe. 

Chesh. 

Noggy,  adj.  Tipsy.  North. 

Nogs,  s.  (1)  Hemp.  Shropsh. 

(2)  The  shank  bones.  Yorksh. 

Noie,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  trouble  ; to 
annoy ; to  injure. 

Noils,  s.  Coarse,  refuse  locks  of 
wool.  East.  • 

Noint,  To  beat.  Var.  d.  v:  tl 

Nointment,  s.  An  anointment. 

Noise,  (1)  v.  To  report,  jf.  dtfiupza 

(2)  s.  A party  of  musicians. 

Cap.  What  my  bold  bravo,  be  not  afraid, 
and  thou  w-ert  dead  ’tw^ere  nothing,  lie 
come  but  with  a troope  of  wenches, 
and  a noyse  of  fidlers,  and  play  thee 
backe  like  Orpheus.  What’s  to  pay 
drawer  ? 

Marmyon,  Fine  Companion , 1633. 

(3)  v.  To  make  a noise. 

Noke,  s.  A nook,  or  corner. 

Nokes,  s.  A simpleton. 

Nokett,  s.  A corner  of  ground. 

Warw.  n 

Nokked,  part.  p.  Notched.  e-sty  t* 

Nolde.  Would  not,  for  ne  wolde. 

Nole,  s.  A head. 

Nolt,  s.  Black  cattle.  North. 
No-matters,  adj.  Not  well.  Stiff. '. 
Nombril,  s.  ( Fr .)  The  centre  or 
boss  of  a shield. 

Nombscull,  s.  A blockhead. 

Nome,  (1)  pret.  t.  of  nime.  Took  ; 
held. 


(2)  s.  A name.  Nomeliche , 

namely. 

Nomine,  s.  A long  speech.  North. 

Nommer,  v.  To  number. 

Nompere,  s.  An  umpire. 

Nompion,  s.  One  possessing  more 
knowledge  than  the  common 
people.  Lane. 

Non,  s.  Not  one. 

Nonation,  adj.  Wild  and  inco- 
herent. West. 

Nonce  adv.  Designedly.  Essex. 


NON 


NOR 


'/  Ox 


None,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  The  hour  of 
two  or  three  in  the  afternoon. 

(2)  adv.  Not  at  all.  Var.  d. 
Noneare,  adv.  Just  now.  Norf. 
None-or-both,  adj.  Neither.  Essex . 
Nones,  ] s.  The  phrase  for  the 
nonys,  > nones,  corrupted  into  for 
nonce,  J the  nonce , represents  the 
A.-S . for  pan  anes,  i.  e.,  for  the 
occasion. 

None-so-pretty,  s.  London-pride. 
East. 

Nonesuch,  s.  (1)  One  without 
equal. 


Olde  Hector’s  over-match  at  pike  and 
launce, 

Disgrace  to  Juno  for  a stately  daunce, 

The  very  nonesuch  of  true  courtesie, 

And  treasurer  to  liberallity. 

Howlands,  Knaves  of  Sp.  and  Di.,  1613. 


(2)  Black  nonsuch , trefoil-seed ; 
white  nonsuch , rye-grass-seed. 
Norf. 

Nonkyns,  s.  (A.-S.  nanes  kynes .) 
No  kind  of. 

Nonne,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A nun. 
Nonnock,  (1)  v.  To  idle  away  time. 

(2)  s.  A whim.  East. 

Nonny,  s.  A silly  fellow.  East . 
Nonnying , trifling,  acting  fool- 
ishly. 

Non-parelio,  s.  One  without 
equal. 

Why,  faith,  a man  that  were  a non-parelio , 
But  that  he  doats  on  women. 

Bur  fey,  Fool  turn’d  Critick. 
I have  married  a lady  this  morning  that  is 
a non-parelio.  Ib. 


j-s.  Nonplu 


Non-plunge, 
non-power, 

Nonsical,  adj.  Nonsensical.  West. 
Nonskaith,  s.  A longing.  Cumb. 
Nonynony,  s.  Pudendum  f.  Florio. 
Noodle,  s.  A blockhead. 

Nook,  s.  The  quarter  of  a yard- 
land. 

Nook-shotten,  adj.  (1)  Having 
nooks  and  corners. 

(2)  Disappointed ; mistaken. 
Nooky,  adj.  Having  nooks. 
Nooled,  adj.  Curbed.  North. 


Noon,  s.  (A.-S.)  None. 

Nooning,  s.  A repast  taken  about 
noon. 

Noonscape,  s.  The  time  when 
labourers  rest  after  dinner. 

Noonshun,  Is.  A repast  taken  at 
nunchion,  j noon;  a luncheon. 

Harvest  folks,  with  curds  and  clouted 
creame, 

With  cheese  and  butter  cakes,  and  cates 
enow, — 

On  sheaves  of  corne  were  at  their  noon - 
shuns  close.  Brown,  Brit.  Past. 

Noonstead,  s.  The  meridian. 

Beyond  the  noonstead  so  far  drove  his 
teame.  Brown,  Br.  Past. 

Noory,  \ s.  (A.-N.)  A boy;  a 

nourie,  J stripling;  properly,  a 
foster  child. 

Noozle,  v.  To  nestle.  Somerset. 

Nope,  s.  A bullfinch. 

To  philomell  the  next,  the  linet  we  prefer; 

And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-larke 
place  we  then, 

The  red- sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red  breast, 
and  the  wren. 

Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  song  13. 

Noppet,  s.  A bunch  of  wood  or 
straw.  Norf. 

Nor,  conj.  Than. 

Nor-and-spell,  s.  A boy’s  game, 
resembling  the  modern  trap-ball. 
The  little  wooden  ball  used  in 
this  game  was  called  the  nor , or 
nur,  and  the  receptacle  in  which 
it  was  placed  the  spell. 

Norating,  part.  a.  Chattering. 
Northampt. 

Noration,  s.  Rumour.  Var.  d. 

Norfolk-capon,  s.  A red -herring. 

Norfolk-dumpling,  s.  A glo- 
bular pudding,  made  with  dough 
and  yeast. 

Norice,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A nurse. 

Norie,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  nourish. 

Noristry,  s.  A nursery. 

Norn.  Neither;  nothing.  West. 

Norrel-ware,  s.  A lorimer. 

Norsthing,  s.  Nourishment. 

Nort,  s.  Nothing.  Somerset. 

Nortelrie,  s.  (A.-N.)  Nurture 
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North-crawley,  adv.  Awry. 
Northampt. 

Northering,  adj.  Wild.  West. 
North-eye,  v.  To  squint.  Suff. 
Northish,  adj.  Overreaching; 

grasping.  Northampt. 

Norway,  s.  A whetstone.  Devon. 
Norway-neckcloth,  s.  The  pil- 
lory. 

Norwood,  s.  A nickname;  a by- 
word. Leic. 

Nory,  Is.  ( A.-N .)  A foster- 
nury,  J child.  See  Noory. 

Nose,  (1)  s.  A neck  of  land.  South. 

(2)  v.  To  smell.  Var.  d. 

(3)  To  pay  through  the  nose , to 
give  an  extravagant  credit  price. 
To  measure  noses , to  meet.  To 
put  one’s  nose  out  of  joint,  to 
rival  one  in  the  favour  of  another. 
To  make  a bridge  of  any  one’s 
nose , to  pass  by  him  in  drinking, 
To  make  a person’s  nose  swell,  to 
make  him  jealous.  A nose  of 
wax,  a proverbial  phrase  for  any- 
thing very  accommodating  or 
flexible. 

But  vows  with  you  being  like 
To  your  religion,  a nose  of  wax, 

To  be  turned  every  way. 

Mass.,  Unn.  Comb.,  v,  2. 

Noseblede,  s.  The  plant  millefoil. 
Nosegent,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
a nun. 

Nose-gig,  s.  The  toe-piece  to  a 
shoe.  West. 

Noseling,  adv.  On  the  nose. 
Nosethirles,  "1  s.  {A.-S.)  The 
nosethrylles,  J nostrils. 

Nosil,  v.  (1)  To  encourage ; to 
set  on. 

(2)  To  grub  in  the  ground. 
Nosille,  s.  A blackbird. 

Nosing,  s.  The  exterior  projecting 
edge  of  the  tread  of  a stair. 
Nossen,  s.  Rumour ; noise. 
Nosset,  (1)  s.  A dainty  dish. 
Somers, 

(2)  v.  To  carouse  in  secret. 
Devon. 


Nost.  Knowest  not,  for  ne  wost 
Nost-cockle,  s.  The  youngest  bird 
in  a nest. 

Nostock,  s.  A falling  star. 

Not,  (1)  For  ne  wot,  know  not. 

(2)  s.  A game  resembling  bandy. 
Glouc. 

(3)  adj.  Well  tilled.  Essex. 
Notage,  v.  To  notice.  Norf. 
Notch,  (1)  s.  Pudendum  f. 

(2)  Out  of  notch,  out  of  bounds. 
Notchet,  s . A clever  feat.  East. 
Note,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Advantage. 
Ayenb.  of  Inwyt. 

(2)  v.  To  profit.  Ib. 

(3)  s.  A nut. 

(4)  s.  Cattle.  North. 

(5)  s.  (A.-S.)  Business ; use. 
Lane. 

(6)  v.  To  use,  or  possess.  Lane. 

(7)  v.  To  contend  with. 

(8)  v.  To  push,  or  gore  with 
horns.  North. 

(9)  s.  The  time  a cow  is  in  milk. 
North. 

(10)  v.  To  eat.  Durham. 
Noteless,  adj.  Stupefied.  Essex. 
Noterer,  s.  A notary. 
Notfulhede,  s.  Profit;  utility. 
Nothag,  s.  The  nuthatch. 
Not-half-saved,  adj.  Foolish. 

West. 

Notheles,  conj.  (A.-S.)  Never 
theless. 

Nother,  conj. {A.-S.)  Neither;  nor. 
Notorie,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Notorious. 
NoTRiFiED,/?ar^.ji?.  Noted.  North- 
ampt. 

Nott,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  shear,  oi 
poll. 

(2)  adj.  Shorn  ; cut  close. 

Imagining  all  the  fat  sheep  he  met,  to 
be  of  kin  to  the  coward  Ulisses,  because 
they  ran  away  from  him,  he  massacred 
a whole  flocke  of  good  nott  ewes. 

Metamorph.  of  Ajax,  Prologue . 

Nott amy,  s.  A skeleton. 

Nottle,  adj.  Foolish;  w7  an  ton. 
Nott-pated,  1 adj.  Having  the 
nott-headed,  j hair  close  cut. 
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Only  your  bloeklieadly  tradesman,  your 
lion'est-meaning  citizen,  your  nott-headed 
country  gentleman,  &c, 

Wid.  Tears , 0.  PL,  vi,  150. 

Not-wbeat,  s.  A kind  of  wheat 
without  beard. 

Nouche,  s.  A jewel.  See  Ouche. 

Nought-merchantable,  adj.  Not 
well.  Devon. 

Noughty,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Possessed 
of  nothing. 

Noul.  See  Note . 

Nould.  For  ne  would , would  not. 

Noun,  adv.  (A.-N.)  No. 

Nourice,  " 

NORICE, 


E,  1 , . , - x 

E,  }*• 


A nurse. 


The  nest  of  strife  and  nourice  of  debate. 

Gascoyne's  Works,  1587. 
A norice 

Some  dele  ystept  in  age. 

Ordin.,  0.  PL,  x,  235. 


Nouse,  s.  ( Gr . vovq.)  Sense. 
Nouslb,  i (1)  To  nestle;  to 

LE>  i cherish. 

E,  J 


NOZZLE, 

NUSLE, 

(2)  To  entwine. 


The  good  earl  finding  his  M’ife  nonsled 
in  the  court,  and  seeing  no  possibility 
to  reduce  her  to  reason,  till  she  were 
estranged  from  the  rellish  and  tast  of 
the  delights  she  suckt  in  there,  made 
his  condition  again  known  to  her  father. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  I.,  1653. 


So  nusled  up  hearein  lie  was,  that  leave  it 
he  ne  could, 

But  at  each  woord  which  he  should  speake, 
by  God’s  blood  sweare  he  would. 

Stubbes ' Example,  1581. 


Nousty,  adj.  Peevish.  North. 
Nout-geld,s.  Cornagerent,  origi- 
nally paid  in  neat  or  cattle. 
North. 

Nouthe,  (1)  s.  Nought. 

(2)  adv.  Now. 

(3)  v.  To  defy. 

Novell,  Is.  ( Fr .)  News;  anv- 
novells,  J thing  new.  Novelrief 
novelty. 

We  intreat  you  possesse  us  o’  tli’  novell. 

Heyw.,  Engl.  Trav. 


Nover,  s.  High  land  above  a pre- 
cipitous bank.  Sussex. 


Novile,  adj.  New,  in  manner. 

And  fild  the  wronged  worlde  with  armes, 
and  to  subjection  brought 
Much  people,  yet  not  capable  of  such  his 
novile  fight. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 
Novum,  s.  An  old  game  at  dice. 
Now-and-now,  adv.  Once  and 
again. 

Nowel,  s.  ( A.-N .)  (1)  Christmas. 
(2)  A cry  of  joy. 

Nowie,  s.  Horned  cattle.  North. 
Nowite,  adj.  Foolish. 

Nowle,  s.  The  navel. 

Nowp,  s.  A knock  on  the  head. 
Line. 

Nowre,  adv.  Nowhere. 
Now-right,  adv.  Just  now.  Exm. 
Nowt,  s.  Cattle. 

Goodly  nowt,  both  fat  and  bigge  with  bone. 

Churchyard,  Worthiness  of  Wales. 

Nowunder,  adv.  Surely. 

Noye,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  annoy;  to 
injure. 

Noysaunce,  s.  (A.-N.)  Trespass; 
nuisance. 

Nozzle,  s.  The  nose,  more  espe- 
cially of  bellows. 

Nub,  (1)  s.  The  nape.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  nudge.  North. 

(3)  s.  A cant  term  for  a husband. 
Nubbin,  s.  The  stump  of  a tree. 

Leic. 

Nubble,  v.  (1)  To  bruise  with  the 
fist. 

(2)  To  double  up  your  fingers. 
Nubblings,  s.  Small  coal.  Wore. 
Nubilated ,part.p.(Lat.)  Clouded. 
Nuch,  v.  To  tremble.  Northumb. 
Nuckle,  s.  Trifling  or  uncertain 
work.  North. 

Nuddle,  (1)  v.  To  stoop  in  walk- 
ing. Var.  d. 

(2)  v.  To  go  along  hastily. 

(3)  s.  The  nape.  East. 

Nudge,  s.  A gentle  push. 
NuDGELiNG,a<?;'.  Strong  and  hearty. 

Leic. 

Nudging,  part.  a.  (1)  Cheerless 
solitary  living,  from  penurious 
habits.  Nor/. 
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(2)  Bird’s-nesting.  Leic. 
Nuffen,  adj.  Cooked  sufficiently. 
Line . 

Nug,  s.  (1)  A rough  piece  of  tim- 
ber. Somerset. 

(2 ) A knob.  Devon. 

(3)  A term  of  endearment. 
Nugging-house,  s.  A brothel. 
Nug-head,s.  A blockhead.  Somer. 
Null,  v.  To  beat  severely. 

Num,  adj.  Stupid;  benumbed.  East. 
Numbles,  s.  The  entrails  of  a deer. 
Numerous,  adj.  Numerous. 

The  greatest  part  of  poets  have  appa- 
relled their  poeticall  inventions,  in  that 
numbrous  kinde  of  writing  which  is 
called  bene. 

Sir  P.  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesie. 

Numpost,  (1)  s.  An  imposthume. 
East. 

(2)  v.  To  be  as  unconcerned  in 
any  matter  as  a post.  Norf. 
Numps,  s.  A fool.  Devon. 

Nun,  s.  (1)  Noon. 

(2)  The  small  titmouse.  Nomencl . 
Nunc,  s.  A thick  lump.  South. 
Nunch,  s.  A luncheon. 
Nuncheon,  s.  A lump  of  food. 
Kent. 

Nuncle,  v.  To  cheat.  Var.  d. 
Nunnery,  s.  A cant  name  for  a 
brothel. 

Nunq,uam,  s.  One  who  never  re- 
turns from  an  errand.  ( Cant .) 
Nunt,  v.  (1)  To  make  an  effort. 
North. 

(2)  To  be  sullen.  Norf. 
Nunting,  adj.  Awkward-looking. 
Sussex. 

Nunty,  adj.  Formal ; old-fashioned ; 

fussy;  mean;  stunty.  Var.  d. 
Nup,  1 . r , 

NUPSON,}*-  Af00L 

’Tis  he  indeed,  the  vilest  nup ; yet  the 
fool  loves  me  exceedingly. 

Lingua , 0.  PL,  v,  150. 
Who  having  matched  with  such  a nupson. 

B.  Jon.,  Devil  is  an  Ass , ii,  2. 

Nur,  s.  The  head.  Warw. 
Nurchy,  v.  To  nourish. 


Nuremberg-eggs,  s.  An  old  name 
for  watches  made  in  that  town. 
Nurle,  v.  To  twist.  Northampt. 
Nurly,  adj.  Knotty;  ill-tempered. 
North. 

Nurpin,  s.  A small  person.  Heref. 
Nurse-garden,  s.  (1)  A nursery- 
garden. 

(2)  The  crab-apple  tree. 
Nur-spell,s.  A boy’s  game,  simi- 
lar to  trap-ball.  Line. 

Nursrow,  s.  A field-mouse.  Staff. 
Nurt,  v.  To  nurture. 

Nushed,  adj.  Starved.  East. 

Nut,  s.  (1)  The  part  of  mutton 
called  the  pope’s-eve.  Cotgr. 

(2)  The  notch  which  holds  the 
string  of  a crossbow.  Nomencl. 

(3)  A sort  of  small  vase. 

(4)  A simpleton.  YorJcsh. 

(5)  The  stock  of  a wheel.  Var.  d. 

(6)  Sweet-bread.  East. 
Nutcrackers,  s.  The  pillory. 
Nut-crack-night,  s.  All  Hallows’ 

eve,  when  it  is  customary  to  crack 
nuts  in  large  quantities.  North. 
Nutcrome,  s.  A nuthook.  East. 
Nut-hook,  s.  A bailiff. 

Nutmegs,  s.  The  testicles. 
Nut-stembles,  s.  The  shoots  from 
the  stock  of  a nut-tree,  after  it 
has  been  cut  down.  Northampt. 
Nutten,  s.  A donkey.  Wight. 
Nut-topper,  s.  The  nut-pecker. 
Nutty,  s.  A term  of  endearment; 

also,  a nickname  for  Ursula. 
Nuvitous,  adj.  Nutritious.  Shropsh. 
Nuy,  s.  Annoyance.  See  Noye. 
Nuzzle,  (1)  v.  To  nurse.  Drayton. 

(2)  v.  To  loiter.  North. 

(3)  s.  The  noise  of  bellows.  Essex. 

(4)  See  Nousle. 

Ny,  s.  A brood  of  pheasants. 
Nyas,  s.  A cub.  See  Nias. 

Then  like  a wyas-dragon  on  them  fly 
And  in  a trice  devour  them  greedily. 

Fasciculus  Florum. 

Nye,  S'.  (1)  An  eye. 

(2)  Annoyance.  See  Nuy. 
Nymious,  adj.  (. Lat .)  Excessive. 
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Nymphal,  s.  A poem  relating  to 
nymphs.  Drayton. 

Nymphs,  s.  Young  female  bees. 

Nysebek,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 

NysebeJc.  Take  the  thridde  part  of  sowre 
dokkes,  and  floer  thereto,  and  bete  it 
togeder  ty  1 it  be  as  towh  as  any  lyme. 
Cast  thereto  salt;  and  do  it  in  a dysshe 
holke,  in  thebothom,  and  let  it  out  with 
thy  fingers  queyntliclie  in  a chowfer 
with  oile,  and  fi  ve  it  wel.  And  whan 
it  is  ynowj,  take  it  out,  and  cast  thereto 
sugar,  etc.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31. 

Nytte,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  use;  to  re- 
quire. 

Ny3e,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Nigh. 


0. 

O,  (1)  adj.  One. 

(2)  prep.  Of;  on. 

(3)  s.  A circle ; a cipher. 

(4)  s.  A lamentation. 

(5)  s.  The  woof  in  weaving. 

Oaf,  s.  A fool. 

Oak,  s.  The  club  in  cards.  West. 
Oak-gome,  s.  The  fruit  of  the 
scarlet-oak. 

Oak-web,  s.  The  cockchafer.  West , 
Oamy,  adj.  (1)  Light,  said  of  land. 
Norf. 

(2)  Mellow. 

Oar,  s.  A waterman. 

Oast,  s.  Curd  for  cheese.  North. 
Oast-house,  s.  A kiln  or  vessel  for 
drying  hops.  South. 

Oat-brush,  s.  The  turned-up  stub- 
ble of  oats.  Leic. 

Oat-flight,  s.  Chaff  of  oats.  East. 
Oat-meal,  s.  A name  for  the  roar- 
ing boys. 

Swagger  in  my  pot-meals, 

Do  mad  prank  with 
Roaring  boys  and  oatmeals. 

Sun's  Darling,  i,  1 . 

Oats.  (1)  To  sow  one’s  wild  oats , 
to  leave  off  the  wild  habits  of 
youth. 


That  now  hee  may  have  sowne  his  mlde 
oates,  he  may  leave  all  company,  and 
become  an  honest  man. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

(2)  When  a horse  falls  upon  his 
back,  and  rolls  over,  he  is  said 
to  earn  a gallon  of  oats. 

Oavis,  s.  The  eaves.  Essex. 

Obarni,  s.  A preparation  of  mead, 
with  the  addition  of  spices. 

With  spiced  meades,  (wholsome  but  dear) 

As  meade  obarne , and  meade  cherunk. 

And  the  base  quasse,  by  pesants  drunk. 

Pimlyco,  or  Runne  Redcap. 

Obeed,s.  A hairy  caterpillar.  Deri. 

Obeissant,  adj.  { A.-N .)  Obedient. 

Obesse,  s.  An  old  name  of  a game. 

Obev  saunce,  s.  { A.-N . ) Obedience. 
Chaucer  uses  Obeysshing. 

Obfuscate,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Obscured. 

Obit,  s.  {Lat.)  Funeral  ceremonies. 

Obiters,  s.  Small  ornaments. 

Objection,  s.  An  argument. 

Oblatration,  s.  {Lat.)  Bark- 
ing-at. 

Oble,  s.  A sort  of  wafer  cake  of 
fine  flour,  often  sweetened  with 
honey ; the  consecrated  wafer. 

Obligate,  v.  To  oblige.  Var.  d. 

Oblocution,  s.  {Lat.)  Inter- 
ruption. 

Obraid,  v.  To  upbraid. 

Obruted,  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Over- 
thrown. 

Obs-and-sols.  An  abbreviation 
of  the  words  objectiones  et  solu- 
tiones , in  the  marginal  notes  of 
books  of  controversial  divinity. 

Bale,  Erasmus,  &c.  explode,  as  a vast 
ocean  of  obs  and  sols,  school  divinity ; a 
labyrinth  of  intricable  questions. 

Burton's  Anat.,  to  the  Reader , p.  70. 

Obscenous,  adj.  Obscene. 

Obscure,  v.  To  disguise. 

Obsecrate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  implore. 
Obsecrations , entreaties. 

Obsequious,  adj.  Belonging  to 
obsequies. 

Obseqtjy,  s.  Obsequiousness. 

Observance,  s.  {A.-N.)  Respect 
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Observant,  s.  A person  who  ob- 
serves ; an  obsequious  attendant. 

Observe,  v.  To  obey;  to  pay  re- 
gard to. 

Obsession,  s.  { Lat .)  A besieging. 

Obstacle,  adj.  Obstinate. 

Obstination,  s.  Obstinacy. 

Obstrict,  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Bound. 

Obstropolous,  adj.  Obstreperous. 

Obtrect,  v.  {Lat.)  To  slander. 

Oc,  conj.  {A.-S.)  But.  See  Ac. 

Occamy,  s.  A corruption  of  the 
word  alchemy.  A compound 
metal  to  imitate  silver. 

Occase,  s.  A fall. 

He  lights  in  Lemnos,  nor  can  Vulcan  die 

By  this  occase , being  borne  of  heavenly 
seed.  Great  Britaine’s  Troye,  1609. 

Occasionally,  adv.  On  occasion; 
if  necessary.  Leic. 

Occasions,  s.  Necessities  of 
nature. 

Occident,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  west. 

Occise,  v.  {Lat.)  To  kill. 

Occupant,  s.  A prostitute. 

Occupy,  v.  (1)  To  use.  Occupier, 
a tradesman. 

(2)  Futuere. 

Occurre,  v.  {Lat..)  To  meet. 

Occurrents,  s.  Incidents ; qua- 
lities. 

Ochen,  v . {A.-N.)  To  break ; to 
destroy. 

Ochimy,  Is.  A mixed  metal.  See 
ockamy,  J Occamy. 

Ocivity,  s.  {Lat.)  Sloth. 

Ocub,  s.  The  cockchafer.  Somers. 

Odd,  (1)  adj.  Alone. 

(2)  adv . Lonely  ; out  of  the  way. 
Line. 

(3)  No  odds,  of  no  consequence. 
Odd-come-shortly,  a chance  time, 
not  far  off. 

Odd-come-shorts,  “Is.  Odds  and 
oddments,  J ends;  trifles. 

Odd-house,  \ s.  A solitary  house. 
oddlings,  J Leic. 

Odd-mark,  s.  That  part  of  the 
arable  land  which,  in  the  cus- 
tomary cultivation  of  a farm,  is 


applied  to  a particular  crop. 
Heref. 

Odds,  (1)  v.  To  fit;  to  make  even. 

(2)  v.  To  alter.  West. 

(3)  adv.  The  contrary  to.  Leic. 
Oddy,  (1)  s.  A snail.  Oddy-doddy , 

a river-snail.  Oxfd. 

(2)  adj.  Active;  brisk.  Oxfd . 
Ode,  s.  Woad. 

Oder,  (1)  adj.  Other. 

(2)  conj.  Or. 

Oderwort,  s.  The  plant  dragance. 
Odible,  adj.  {Lat.)  Hateful. 
Odious,  adj.  Ill-tasted ; ill-scented. 
East. 

Odling,  s. 

A thread-bare  shark;  one  that  never 
was  a soldier,  yet  lives  upon  lendings. 
His  profession's  skel dering  and  odling; 
his  bank  Paul’s,  and  his  warehouse 
Pict-hatch. 

B.  Jonson , Every  M.  out  of  his  H. 

Odmedod,  s.  A scarecrow.  Berks. 
Odoraunt,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Sweet- 
smelling. 

Ods-pitikins,  s.  A diminutive 
adjuration,  corrupted  from  God’s 
pity,  God’s  little  pity.  A num- 
ber of  old  oaths  were  formed 
thus  with  Ods,  as  Odsniggers , 
Odshodikins,  &c. 

Oe iliad,  s.  {Fr.  oeillade.)  A 
glance  of  the  eye  ; an  ogle. 

Amorous  glances,  smirking  oeiliades. 
Greeney  Disput.  betw.  a He  and  She 
Coney  catcher. 

O’erlay,  s.  A cloak.  North. 
Oerts,  prep.  In  comparison  of. 
West. 

Oes,  s.  Eyes.  15 th  cent. 

Of.  This  prep,  is  used  provincially 
and  familiarly  in  the  senses  of 
at ; in,  or  on  ; from  ; out  of,  &c. 
Ofcorn,  s.  Offal  corn.  Tusser. 
Ofdawe,  v.  To  recover. 

Of-drad,  {A.-S.)  Afraid. 
O-ferre,  adv.  Afar. 

Off,  (1)  s.  The  line  from  which 
boys  commence  in  a game  of 
marbles. 
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(2)  Off  at  JiooTcs , off  the  hoo/cs, 
out  of  temper,  or  unwell. 

Off- at- side,  adj.  A little  disor- 
dered in  mind.  North. 

Offende,  v.  To  hurt. 

Offensioun,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Offence. 

Offensxous,  adj.  Offensive. 

Off-hand,  s.  In  Suffolk,  a man 
holding  a second  farm  on  which 
he  does  not  reside  is  said  to  farm 
it  off-hand. 

Office,  s.  The  eaves.  West. 

Offling,  adv.  Shufflingly.  North - 
ampt. 

Offrende,  s.  ( A.-N .)  An  offering. 

Off-spring,  s.  Origin. 

Off-took,  pret.  t.  Hit. 

Of-long,  adv.  For  a long  period. 

Of-take,  part.  p.  Taken. 

Ofter,  adv.  Oftener.  North. 

Of-walked,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Fatigued 
with  walking. 

Ogain,  adv.  Again. 

Ogainsaghe,  s.  A contradiction. 

Oge,  adv.  Again. 

°GEN’  Xadj. 

OGNE,  J J 

Oghe ,pret.  t . Ought. 

Ogles,  s.  Eyes.  (Cant.) 

Ogos,  s.  Caves  along  the  shore. 
Cornw. 

Oil,  v.  To  oil  his  old  wig,  to  make 
him  tipsy.  North. 

Oily,  adj.  Smooth  ; flattering. 

Oinement,  s.  (A.-N.)  Ointment. 

Oint,  v.  To  anoint. 

Oke , pret.pl.  Ached. 

Oke-corne,  s.  An  acorn. 

Okere,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  lend  mo- 
ney on  usury.  OJcerer , an  usurer. 
(2)  s.  Usury. 

Okers,  s.  (Lat.ocrea.)  Rough  boots 
for  ploughmen.  1 bth  cent. 

Oky,  adj.  Sappy.  North. 

Old,  adj.  (1)  Famous  ; great ; abun- 
dant. Warw. 

If  a man  were  porter  to  hell-gate,  he 
would  have  old  turning  the  key. 

Mach.,  ii,  3. 

I imagine  there  is  old  moving  among  them. 

Lingua , 0.  PL,  v,  163. 


Own. 


Here’s  old  cheating. 

Roaring  Girl,  0.  Pl.,  vi,  109. 

(2)  Cross  ; angry.  Stiff, '. 
Old-bendy,  1 ^ , 

oi.d-h  arry,  U- Popular  names 

OLD-SCRATCH,]  fOT  the  ^ 

Old-coat-and-jerkin,s.  A game 
at  cards. 

Old-colt,  s.  An  old  beau.  Var.  d. 
Oldeward,  adj.  Aged. 

Tor  wanne  a man  drawith  into  oldeward , 
Wei  ofte  his  bones  aketli. 

William  de  Shorekam. 

Old-file,  s.  An  old  miser. 
Oldhames,  s.  A sort  of  cloth. 
Old-killed,  adj . Squeamish  and 
listless.  North. 

Old-land,  s.  Ground  newly  broken 
up  after  lying  long  untilled. 
Essex. 

Old-ling,  s.  Urine.  YorJcsh. 
Old-maid,  s.  (1)  The  lapwing. 
Wore. 

(2)  A large  pincushion,  steadied 
with  lead.  Northampt. 
Old-man,  s . Southernwood. 
Old-man’s-beard,  s.  The  clematis 
vitalba,  or  traveller’s-joy.  North- 
ampt. 

Old-man’s-game,  s.  Astragals. 
Old-milk,  s . Skimmed  milk. 
North. 

Old-peg,  s.  Cheese  made  of  old 
milk.  North. 

Old-sarah,  ] . , T r j 

™ ’ fs.  A hare.  Var.  d. 

old-sally,  J 

Old-shewe,  s . An  old  name  of  a 
game. 

Old-shock,  s.  (probably  from 
A.-S.  sceocca,  the  fiend.)  A goblin 
said  to  haunt  the  highways  in 
the  shape  of  a great  dog  or  calf. 
East. 

Old-sow,  s.  A wood-louse.  East. 
Old-trot,  s.  An  old  woman  ad- 
dicted to  gossiping. 

Old-witch,  s . The  cockchafer. 

East. 

Olifaunt,  s.  (A.-N.)  An  elephant. 
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Oliver,  s.  A young  eel ; an  elver. 
Devon. 

Oltvere,  s.  ( A.-N .)  An  olive  tree. 
Oliver’s-scull,  s.  A chamber- 
pot. 

Olland,  s.  Land  broken  up  from 
grass.  Norf. 

Ollet,  s.  Fuel. 

O-lonke,  adv.  Along. 

Olyprance,  s.  Boisterous  merri- 
ment ; a romping  match. 

Oman,  s.  A woman. 

Umang , prep.  Among. 

Omast.  Almost.  Cumb. 

Omber,  s.  (1)  The  shade.  Lane. 

(2)  A hammer.  Shropsh. 

Ombre,  s.  A game  at  cards,  of 
Spanish  origin. 

Ome,  s.  The  steam  or  vapour  arising 
from  hot  liquids.  Dunelm.  See 
Aam. 

Omel l,  prep.  Between  ; among. 
Omfry-floor,  s.  The  fourth  part- 
ing or  laming  in  the  nether  coal, 
as  it  lies  in  the  mine.  Staff. 
Omnium-gatherum,  s.  A miscel- 
laneous collection. 

Omperlogy,  s.  An  obstacle,  or 
difficulty.  Northampt. 
Ompurlody,  v.  To  contradict. 
Bed/. 

Omy.  See  Oamy. 

On,  (1 ) prep.  In. 

(2)  adj.  One. 

(3)  prep.  Of.  Var.  d. 

(4)  Often  used  for  un -,  as  a pre- 
fix. 

Onane,  adv.  Anon. 

Onbear,  v.  To  uncover,  applied  to 
the  opening  of  a quarry.  West. 
Onbraid,  v.  To  upbraid. 

Onde,  (1)  s.  Zeal;  malice;  hatred. 

(2)  5.  (A.-S.)  Breath. 

(3)  part.  p.  Ordained.  YorJcsh. 
Ondine,  v.  To  breathe.  Pr.  P. 
On-dreghe,  adv.  Back;  at  a dis- 
tance. 

One,  (1)  adj.  Singular.  Leic. 

(2)  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Alone ; singly. 
One-and-thirty,  s.  An  ancient 

(hi  COM  ' 1^1  C > 


and  favorite  game  at  cards, 
the  modern  rouge-et-noir . 

Oned,  (1  )pret.t.  Dwelt. 

(2)  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  United. 

Oneder,  adv.  Behind.  Chesh. 

Onehede,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Unity. 

Onelote,  s.  An  oblation. 

Onemente,  s.  A reconciliation. 

Onence,  prep.  Against. 

Oneness,  s.  Unity.  Calender  oj 
Scripture , 1575. 

One-of-us,  s.  A prostitute. 

Onerate,  v.  (. Lat .)  To  further. 

Onerly,  adv.  Lonely.  North. 

Ones,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Once. 

One-shear-sheep,  s.  A sheep 
between  one  and  two  years  old. 

Onfenge,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  receive. 

On-ferrome,^^.  (A.-S.)  Afar  off. 

Ongoings,  s.  Proceedings.  North. 

Onhande,  adv.  In  the  hand  ; to 
the  will. 

On-held,  part.  p.  Bowed  down. 

Onicle,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  onyx. 

Oning,  s.  (A.-S.)  Uniting. 

Onion,  s.  A young  child.  West. 

Onion-pennies,  s . The  name  given 
at  Silchester  to  Roman  coins 
found  there,  and  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  from  a giant 
named  Onion. 

On-lenthe,  adv.  Afar. 

Onlepi.  See  Anlepi. 

Onliest,  adv.  Only.  Chesh. 

Onlight,  v.  To  alight.  West. 

Onlike,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Alone. 

Onlisthede,  s.  Idleness. 

On-loft,  adv.  Aloft. 

Only,  adj.  Single. 

Take  my  advice,  no  further  look, 

This  only  page  is  worth  the  hook. 

MS.  Poems,  Ylth  cent 

Onntsh,  adj.  Slightly  tipsy.  North. 

Onone,  adv.  Anon. 

On-o-nena,  adv.  Always.  Lane. 

Onsay,  s.  An  onset. 

Onset,  s.  A dwelling-house  and 
out-buildings.  North.  A single 
farmhouse  is  called  an  oust e ad. 

Onsetten,  adj.  Dwarfish.  North. 
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On-stand,  s.  The  rent  paid  by  the 
out-going  to  the  in-going  tenant 
of  a farm  for  such  land  as  the 
other  has  rightfully  cropped  be- 
fore leaving  it.  North. 
On-staaye,  adv.  Apart. 
Onswere,  v.  To  answer. 
On-tiiende,  adj.  Abject. 
Onti-tump,  s.  A molehill.  Glouc. 

See  Wont. 

Oo,  (1)  adj.  One. 

(2)  adv.  Aye;  ever. 

Oobit,  s.  The  larvae  of  the  tiger- 
moth. 

Ood,  s.  Sea-weed.  Kent. 

Oon,  s.  An  oven.  North. 
Oonable,  adj.  Unwieldy. 
Oon-egg,  s.  An  egg  laid  before  the 
shell  is  formed.  West. 

Oont,  s.  A want,  or  mole.  West. 
Oonty,  adj.  Empty.  Devon. 

Oor,  adj.  Hoary  ; aged. 

Oose,  I s.  ( A.-S .)  Soft  mud;  the 
owse,  f blue  clay.  Oosy , soft, 
woose,  J said  of  ground. 

Ooser,  s.  A sort  of  mask  for 
frightening  people.  Dorset. 
Oost,  s.  ( A.-N. .)  A host,  or  army. 
Ooth,  adj.  Mad.  Pr.  P. 

Oozling,  adj.  (1)  Mean-looking. 
Warw. 

(2)  Hairy.  North. 

Ope,  s.  An  opening.  West. 
Ope-land,  s.  Land  ploughed  every 
year.  Suff. 

Open,  (l)  s.  A large  cavern.  When 
a vein  is  worked  open  to  the  day, 
it  is  said  to  be  open-cast.  A 
miner’s  term. 

(2)  adj.  Mild,  said  of  the  wreather. 

(3)  adj.  Not  spayed,  said  of  a 
heifer  or  sow.  Bast. 

(4)  Uncovered. 

Open-ers,  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  early 

name  for  the  medlar. 

Open-tail,  s.  The  medlar. 

I muse  her  stomacke  now  so  much  should 
faile, 

To  loath  a medlar,  being  an  open-taile. 

Davies , Scuurqe  of  Folly , 1611. 


Oper,  s.  A bumper,  or  full  glass. 
North. 

Operance,  s.  Operation. 
Operant,  adj.  Operative. 
Ope-tide,  Is.  The  early  spring, 
open-tide,  j the  time  between 
Epiphany  and  Ash-Wednesdav. 

So  lavish  ope-tyde  causeth  fasting  Lents. 

Rail,  Sat.,  b.  ii,  s.  1. 

Opie,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Opium. 

Opinion,  (1)  s.  Credit. 

(2)  v.  To  think.  Suff. 
Oppilation,  s.  ( Lat .)  An  obstruc- 
tion. 

Opportunity,  s.  Character ; habit. 
North. 

Oppose,  v.  To  argue  ; to  question. 
Oppressk,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  ravish. 

Oppression,  rape. 

Optic,  s.  A magnifying- glass. 
Opunctly,  adv.  Opportunely. 

And  you  shall  march  a whole  day  until 
you  come  opunctly  to  your  mistress. 

Greene’s  Tu  Quoque, 

Or,  (1)  prep.  Ere  ; before. 

(2)  conj.  Than.  “ Rather  or 
that.’’ 

Or-a-qne.  Ever  a one.  South. 
Oration,  s.  Uproar.  Var.  d. 
Oratorie,  s.  (A.-N.)  A private 
chapel. 

Orb,  s.  A panel.  Nominate  MS. 
Orc,  \ s.  A marine  animal,  the 
ork,  J nature  of  which  seems  not 
well  defined. 

Now  turn  and  view  the  wonders  of  the 
deep, 

Where  Proteus  herds,  and  Neptune’s  orks 
do  keep.  B.  Jons.,  Masq.  of  Neptune. 

Orcel,  s.  (A.-N.)  A small  vase. 
Ord,  s.  (A.-S.)  (1)  A point  or  edge. 
(2)  Beginning.  Ord  and  ende , 
the  beginning  and  end. 

Ordain,  v.  To  intend.  Dev. 
Order,  s.  Disorder.  West. 
Ordered,  adj.  In  orders. 
Ordinal,  s.  (Lat.)  The  ritual. 
Ordinance,  s.  (1)  Apparel.  Palsg. 
(2)  Fate.  Sha/cesp. 
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(3)  Orderly  disposition. 
Ordinarie,  s.  { A.-N .)  An  ordi- 
nance. 

Ordinary,  s.  { Fr .)  A public  din- 
ner, where  each  pays  his  share. 
Ordinate,  adj.  { Lat .)  Regular; 
orderly. 

Ore,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)  Grace;  favour. 

(2)  A sort  of  fine  wool. 

(3)  Sea-weed  washed  on  shore. 
South. 

Orell,  s.  Red  ochre.  Markham. 
Oreste,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Trial  by  battle. 

A term  in  early  charters. 

Orf,  s.  {A.-S.)  Cattle. 

Orfrays,  s.  { A.-N .)  Gold  em- 
broidered upon  cloth  or  velvet. 
Orgament,  s.  Wild  marjorum. 

0oRrgaNny,  }s-  ( P^oyoyal. 

Organal,s.  An  organ  of  the  body. 
Orgle,  s.  An  organ.  15 th  cent. 
Orgulous,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Proud. 
Orgulyte , pride.  Orgillous , in 

Shakesp. 

Oriel,  s.  {A.-N.)  A recess  within 
a building;  a little  waste  room 
next  the  hall  in  large  houses  and 
monasteries,  where  particular 
persons  dined. 

Orient,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  east. 
Original,  adj.  Beloved.  Line. 
Orise,  v.  To  plane,  or  make  smooth. 
West. 

Orison,  s.  {A.-N.)  A prayer. 
Orisont,  s.  The  horizon. 

Orisse,  v.  To  make  ready. 

Orl,  s.  The  alder-tree.  West. 
Orling,  s.  A stinted  child.  North. 
Orlings,  s.  The  teeth  of  a comb. 
Orloge,  s.  {A.-N.)  A clock.  Or- 
loger , one  who  keeps  clocks. 
Orn,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  run,  or 
flow. 

(2)  adj.  Either.  Somerset. 
Ornacy,  s.  {Lat.)  Refined  lan- 
guage. 

Ornary,  s.  Ordinary.  Var.  d. 
Ornate,  adj.  {Lat.)  Adorned. 
Ornately,  adv . Orderly. 


Ornature,  s.  {Lat.)  Accomplish- 
ment. 

Tliys  gentleman  for  tlie  further  orna* 
ture  and  setting  furth  of  hys  person, 
ought  to  be  learned,  to  have  knowledge 
in  tounges,  and  to  be  apte  in  the  feates 
of  armes,  for  the  defence  of  his  cuntrey. 

Institution  of  a Gentleman , 1568. 

Orndern.  See  Arndern. 

Orne ,pret.  t.  Run. 

0 swete  levedv,  wat  they  was  wo, 

Tho  Jliesus  bycome  morne, 

Tor  drede  tho  the  blodes  dropen 
Of  swote  of  liym  doun  orne. 

W.  de  Shoreham. 

Ornele,  s.  Envy;  spite. 

Orped,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Bold;  stout. 

Doukes,  kinges,  and  barouns, 

Orped  squiers  and  garsouns. 

Arthour  and  Merlin , p.  81. 

Orphansie,  s.  The  condition  of 
being  an  orphan. 

Nor  can  iEneas  offsprings  now  of  orphansie 
complain  e. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Orpharion,  s.  A sort  of  musical 
instrument,  shaped  like  a lute, 
but  strung  with  wire. 

If  I forget  to  praise  our  oaten  pipes. 

Such  music  to  the  muses  all  procuring, 

That  some  learn’d  eares  prefer’d  it  have 
before 

Both  orpliaryon,  violl,  lute,  bandore. 

Haring  ton’s  Epigr.,  iv,  91. 

Orphion,  s.  A musical  instrument, 
said  to  have  been  invented  in 
1660. 

Orpine,  s.  (1)  Yellow  arsenic. 

(2)  A plant,  sedum  telephium. 

Orr,  s.  A ball  of  wood  used  in  the 
game  of  doddart. 

Orsady.  See  Arsedine. 

Ort,  s.  A scrap,  or  trifling  frag- 
ment. 

Where  should  he  have  this  gold?  It  is 
some  poor  fragment  or  slender  ort  of 
his  remainder. 

Shakesp.,  Timon  of  Ath.,  iv,  3. 

Let  him  have  time  a beggar’s  orts  to  crave. 

Ib.,  Rape  of  Lucrece,  531. 

’Tis  but  too  good  for  you,  unless  you 
were  more  thankful;  many  an  honest 
gentleman  would  be  glad  of  your  orts. 

The  Cheats,  16G2 
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Do  yon  know,  say  yon,  sir,  and  would 
you  put  off  your  mubled  orts,  your 
offall,  upon  me? 

Otway , Soldier’s  Fortune , 1681. 


Orul,  v.  To  long  for  West. 
Orvale,  s.  The  plant  orpin. 
Oryelle,  s.  The  alder-tree.  Pr.  P. 
Oschive,  s.  A bone-handled  knife. 
Osey,  s.  A sort  of  wine,  mentioned 
frequently  in  the  writers  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries. 
Oshetf.r,  s.  An  oyster.  MS.  1543. 
Osiard,  s.  An  osier-hed.  Palsgr. 
Oskin,  s.  An  oxgang  of  land. 
Oslante,  adv.  Aslant. 

Osmond,  s.  A sort  of  iron. 

Osny,  v.  To  forbode.  West. 

Osprey,  1 r™  i 

9 >■  s.  The  sea  eagle. 

OSPRING,  J 6 


I think  he’ll  he  to  Rome 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature 

Skakesp.,  Coriolanus,  iv,  7. 


Oss,  v.  (1)  To  attempt ; to  begin  ; 
to  offer.  Var.  d . In  Shropshire  a 
new  servant  is  said  to  oss  (pro- 
mise) well. 

(2)  To  make  free  with.  There 
is  a Cheshire  proverb,  ossing 
comes  to  bossing  (i.  e.,  kissing.) 
Ost,  v.  To  attempt ; to  offer.  Leic. 
See  Oss. 

Ossell,  adv.  Perhaps.  YorJcsh. 
Ostade,  s.  A sort  of  woollen  cloth, 
brought  formerly  from  the 
Netherlands. 

Ostayle,  s.  ( A.-N .)  An  inn,  or 
hostel. 

Ostent,  s.  ( Lat .)  An  appearance  ; 
a prodigy. 

Osterment,  s.  Furniture  ? 

Levynge  in  the  forseydliows  of  chary te 
serteyn  bokys  and  ostyrmentys. 
Foundation  Statutes  of  Saffron  Walden 
Almshouses,  1400. 


Ostery,  s . (A.-N.)  An  inn. 
Osthouse,  s.  An  inn.  Yorksh. 
Ostiller,  s.  An  ostler. 
Ostregier,  Is.  (A.-N.)  A fal- 
ostringer,  j coner,  especially  a 
keeper  of  goshawks  and  tercels. 


Ostrich-borde,  s.  Wainscoting. 
Ostylment,  s.  Furniture. 

Ostyre,  s.  An  oyster.  Nora.  MS. 
Othe,  v.  To  swear. 

Other,  conj.  (A.-S.)  Or;  either. 
Othergates,  adv.  Otherways ; 
sometimes  otherguise,  and  cor- 
rupted into  other  guess. 

If  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would 
have  tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Shakesp.,  Twelfth  Fight,  v,  1. 

Fain.  I co’d  make  othergess  musick  with 
them,  if  I were  but  master  of  the  quire 
amongst  them. 

Flecknoe’s  Love’s  Kingdom,  1664. 
Other-some,  adj.  Some  others. 
Other-where,  adv.  In  some  other 
place. 

Other-while,  adv.  Sometimes. 
Ottre,  v.  To  utter.  Lydg. 

Otwo,  adv.  In  two. 

Ouche,  s.  A clasp,  or  fibula ; a 
jewel. 

Of  gyrdils  and  browchis,  of  owchis  and 
rynggis, 

Potty s and  pens  and  bollis  for  the  fest  of 
Nowell.  MS.  Laud.,  416,  f.  97. 

Oucher,  s.  A maker  of  ouches. 
Owchers,  skynners,  and  cutlers. 

Cock  Lorelle’s  Bote. 

Oughen,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  owe;  to 
own,  or  possess,  pret.  t.  ought. 

It  happe  than,  a marchaunt  man 
That  he  ought  money  to, 

Of  an  officer  that  gan  enquire 
What  him  was  best  to  do. 

A Mery  Jest  of  a Sergeaunt. 

Know  then  I first  am  pleasde  that  Venus 

ought  me 

Such  undeserved  grace:  next,  that  you 
thought  me 
The  greatest  meede. 

Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

Ought,  adj.  Suitable.  Sussex. 
Oughte,  s.  Aught;  anything. 
Oumer,  s.  (1)  The  grayling.  North. 
(2)  (A.-N.)  The  shade.  Oumert , 
shaded  with  trees  or  buildings. 
Ounde,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A curl. 

(2)  A sort  of  lace. 

Ounding,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  cutting 
of  cloth  in  the  shape  of  waves. 
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Oundy,  adj.  Wavv,  curly,  as  hair 
laid  in  rolls. 

Ounin,  s.  A weak  spoilt  boy. 
North. 

Otjnskl,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  devil. 
Ouph,  s.  A fairy.  Shakesp. 

Ourn,  adj.  Ours.  Var.  dial. 

Oury,  adj.  Dirty;  untidy.  Line. 
Ouse,  (1)  s.  The  liquor  in  a tan- 
ner’s vat. 

(2)  v.  To  bail  water  out  of  a boat, 
or  out  of  one  pond  or  ditch  into 
another.  Line. 

OOSBL,  1 The  blackbird- 
OOSEL,  J 

Ousen,  s.  Oxen.  North. 

Ouset,  s.  A few  small  cottages  to- 
gether. North. 

Oust,  v.  To  turn  out.  Var.  d. 
Out-and-out,  adv.  Thoroughly. 
Outas,  s.  (1)  The  octaves  of  any 
feast  of  the  church.  See  Utas. 
(2)  A tumult.  Norn.  MS. 
Otjt-bear,  v.  To  bear  one  out. 
Palsgr. 

Out-born,  part.  p.  Carried  out. 
Out-by,  adv.  A short  distance  from 
home. 

Out-cast,  s.  Refuse  of  corn. 
Out-catch,  v.  To  overtake.  North. 
Out-cept,  v.  To  except. 

ITd  play  hun  ’gaine  a knight,  or  a good 
squire,  or  gentleman  of  any  other 
countie  i’  the  kingdome.  — Outcept 
Kent  *•  for  there  they  landed  all  gentle- 
men. B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a Tub. 

Outcome,  s.  A going  out. 
Out-comling,  s.  A stranger. 
North. 

Out-corner,  s.  A secret  corner. 
Out-coted,  part.  jp.  Expelled? 

She,  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  before  the 
wanton  noted, 

Was  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  for  wan- 
tonnesse  out-coted. 

Warner's  Albions  England ,%1 592. 

Out-cry,  s.  An  auction.  Out-crier, 
an  auctioneer. 

Out-done,  part.p.  Undone. 
Outeliche,  adv.  Utterly. 


Outen,  (\)adj.  Foreign.  Ovtener , 
a foreigner.  Line. 

(2)  adv.  Out  of  doors.  North. 
Outenime,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  deliver. 
Outer-covering,  s.  A cloak,  or 
hood.  Stratford  Records , 1427* 
Out-fall,  s.  A quarrel.  North. 
Out-faring.  Lying  without.  So- 
merset. 

Outgang,  s.  A road.  North. 
Out-go,  v.  To  go  faster  than 
another. 

Out-hawl,  v.  To  clean  out.  Suff. 
Outhees,  s.  (Med.  Lat.  hutesium.) 
Outcry. 

Outher,  adj.  Either. 

Outhold,  v.  To  resist. 
Out-horne,  s.  An  outlaw. 
Outing,  s.  (1)  A feast  given  by  an 
apprentice  to  his  friends  at  the 
end  of  his  time.  Line. 

(2)  A going  out. 

(3)  An  evacuation.  North. 
Outlandish,  adj.  A term  applied 

to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion 
of  the  border  which  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  De- 
bateable  Land,  a district  which, 
though  claimed  by  both  England 
and  Scotland,  could  not  be  said 
to  belong  to  either  country. 
Out-leaps,  s.  Excesses. 

One  round  more, 

Tho’  it  be  late,  I’ll  venture  to  discover  ye, 
I do  not  like  your  out-leaps. 

Villiers,  The  Chances,  1692. 

Outler,  s.  (1)  An  animal  not 
housed.  North. 

(2)  Out-standing  debt.  Yorks . 
Out-lese,  s.  The  privilege  of  com- 
mon for  cattle.  North. 

Out-less,  conj.  Unless.  Yorksh. 
Outner,  s.  A stranger.  North. 
Out-of,  prep.  Without. 

Neither  can  anything  please  God  that 
we  do,  if  it  be  done  out-of  charity. 

Becon's  Works,  p.  154. 

Outparters,  s.  Thieves.  ^ 
Out-put,  v.  To  put  out. 

Outrage,  s.  (A.-N.)  Violence. 
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Outraie,  1 v.  ( A.-N .)  To  injure ; 

outrage,  J to  destroy. 

Outrake,  s.  An  out-ride,  or  ex- 
pedition. 

Outrance,  s.  (A.-N.)  Confusion. 
Outrecuidance,  s.  (Fr.)  Over- 
weening presumption. 

It  is  strange  outrecuidance ! your  hu- 
mour too  much  redoundeth. 

B.  Jonson , Cynthia’s  Rev.,  v,  2. 

Outrely,  adv.  (A.-N.)  Utterly. 
Out-riders,  s.  (1)  Officers  em- 
ployed by  sheriffs  to  summon 
persons  to  their  courts. 

(2)  Men  who  ride  well  up  with 
the  hounds. 

(3)  Highwaymen.  Somerset. 
Out-rope,  s.  A public  auction. 

North. 

Outs,  (1  )s.  Understanding;  sense. 
Norf. 

(2)  adv.  At  variance.  Craven . 
Outschonne,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pluck 
out. 

Outsetter,s.  (1)  A ratepayer  who 
does  not  reside  in  the  parish 
where  he  holds  the  property  for 
which  he  pays  rates.  Norf. 

(2)  An  emigrant.  YorJcsh. 
Out-shifts,  s.  Outskirts,  or 
suburbs  of  a town.  East. 

And  poore  sch oilers  and  souldiers  wan- 
der in  backe  lanes,  and  the  out-shifus 
of  the  citie,  with  never  a rag  to  their 
backes.  Nash’s  Fierce  Pennilesse,  1592. 

Outshot,  s.  The  projection  of  the 
stories  in  a house  one  over  the 
other.  North. 

Outstde,  (1)  adv.  At  the  most. 
Var.  d. 

( 2 ) adj.  Lonely ; solitary ; re- 
tired. North. 

Outstep,  (1)  conj.  Unless. 

(2)  adj.  Lonely.  Dorset. 
Outstray,  v.  To  enlarge.  “The 
epistles  streytnes  suffryd  not 
lenger  this  to  ben  outstrayedf 
Wycliffite  versions , i,  66,  the 
Latin  of  Jerome  being  evagari , 
cap.  vi. 


Out-take, (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  deliver. 
(2)  part.p.  Except. 

And  also  I resvgne  al  my  knyghtly  dyg- 
nitie,  magestyj  andcrowne,  wyth  all  the 
lordeshyppes,  powre,  and  pryvileges  to 
the  foresayd  kingely  dygnitie  and  crown 
belonging,  and  al  other  lordsliippes  and 
possesyons  to  me  in  any  maner  ofwyse 
pertaynynge,  what  name  and  condicion 
thei  be  of,  out-take  the  landes  and  pos- 
sessions for  me  and  mine  obyte  pur- 
chased and  broughte. 

Instrument  of  resignation  of  Richard  II. 

Out-taken,  part.  p.  Taken  out ; 
excepted. 

Bot  non  of  hem  it  mylite  here 
Upon  hys  word  to  3 eve  answere, 

Outaken  on  which  was  a knyht, 

To  hym  was  every  thing  so  lyht.  Gower. 

Outwale,  s.  Refuse.  North. 
Outward,  s.  An  outside. 
Out-welle,  v.  To  pohr  out. 
Outweringnes,  s.  (A.-S.)  Abuse. 
Out-wrighe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  dis- 
cover. 

Ouze,  s.  Mud.  See  Oose. 
Oven-bird,  s.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse. 

Ovened,  adj.  Shrivelled;  sickly. 
Line. 

Over,  (1)  adj.  Upper. 

(2)  prep.  (A.-S.)  Above;  beyond. 

(3)  adv.  Too. 

(4)  adv.  Compared  with.  West. 

(5)  adj.  Important.  Exmoor. 

(6)  v.  To  get  over.  North. 
Overaigne,  s.  A gutter. 
Overanent,  adv.  Opposite. 
Overbide,  v.  To  outlive. 
Overblow,  v.  To  blow  hard. 

Chesh. 

Overcatch,  v.  To  overtake.  Leic . 
Over-clover,  s.  The  name  of  a 
boy's  game.  Oxf. 

Over-crappid,  adj.  Surfeited. 
Devon. 

Overcrow,  v.  To  crow  over. 
Ovkr-dreep,  v.  To  overshadow; 

to  drip  over,  said  of  a roof. 
Overe,  s.  (A.-S.  ofer.)  The  shore. 
Overeste,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Uppermost. 
Over-eyed,  par t.  p.  Overlooked. 
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Wherefore  (deere  Lord)  dissemble,  or 
desist, 

Being  over-eyde , we  cannot  as  we  list, 
Fashion  our  sports,  our  loves  pure  harvest 
gather : 

But  why  should  you  desist?  dissemble 
rather.  Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

Overface,  v.  To  cheat.  Somerset. 
Over-flown,  part.  p.  Intoxi- 
cated. 

Over-flush,  s.  Superfluity.  East. 
Over-fret ,part.p.  Covered  with 
fretwork. 

Over-frost,  s.  Hoar-frost.  Leic. 
Overganger,  s.  One  who  escapes. 
Overget,  v.  (1)  To  overtake. 

(2)  To  get  over.  Leic. 

Overgive,  v.  (1)  To  ferment. 

(2)  To  thaw.  East. 

Over-go,  v.  (1)  To  pass  over. 

( 2)  To  go  away  from.  Leic. 
Over-hand,  s.  The  upper-hand. 
Overhed,  s.  A cut  given  over  the 
head. 

Overherre,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Su- 

perior. 

Overhew,  v.  To  overgrow  and 
overpower,  as  strong  plants  do 
weaker  ones.  Norf. 

Over- hie,  v.  To  overtake.  North. 
Over-hip,  v.  To  hop  over. 
Over-hope,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Sanguine- 
ness. 

Over-house-men,  s.  Small  wire 
drawers. 

Overist-werke,  s.  The  clerestory. 
Over-keep,  s.  Good  living. 
Overland,  s.  A house  without 
roof.  Overland -farm,  land  with- 
out a house  to  it.  Devon. 
Overlargely,  adv.  Fully. 
Overlayer,  s.  A piece  of  wood 
on  which  the  sieve  is  placed.  A 
mining  term.  Derb. 

Over-lede,  v.  To  oppress.  Lydg. 
Over-lie,  v.  To  oppress. 
Overlight,  v.  To  alight.  West. 
Overling,  s.  A master;  one  placed 
over  others. 

Over-live,  v.  To  outlive. 
Overlook,  v.  To  bewitch. 


Overly,  (1)  adj.  Superficial;  upper. 

In  als  mvche  as  all  the  elementis  and 
elementaries  be  governd  by  the  vertues 
and  aftir  the  wyrchvng  of  the  planetys 
and  vertuez  of  the  ovyrly  bodyes,  under 
the  clerkys  of  whom  all  the  bodyes 
benethe  ben  mevyd  and  governyd,  re- 
ceyvyng  by  ther  might  owther  lyfe  or 
detlie  aftyr  tlieire  disposicion. 

Lanfranc , MS.  1 Hh  cent. 

(2)  adv.  Superficially. 

Thou  doest  this  overlie,  or  onely  for  an 
outward  shewe.  Baret , 1580. 


Over-measure,  s.  One  in  twenty 
given  over  and  above  in  the  sale 
of  corn. 

Over-meth,  s.  The  part  of  the 
article  not  used.  It  is  employed 
where  a portion  of  lead  has  been 
used  for  covering,  and  the  over- 
meth  or  remaining  portion  left. 

Overnome,  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Over- 
taken. 

Why  werre  and  wrake  in  londe 
And  manslaugt  is  y come, 

Why  honge:  and  dertlie  on  erthe 
The  pour  hath  over-nome. 

Poem  on  Edw.  II. 


Over-peer,  v.  To  overhang. 
OvER-QUELLE,  v.  (A.-S.)  To 
destroy. 

Over-right,  adv.  Opposite;  across. 
Northampt. 

Over-run,  v.  (1)  To  leave  un- 
finished. West. 

(2)  To  run  away  from.  Leic. 

Over-sail,  1 m • . 

’ y v.  To  project  over. 
over-sile,  J r J 

Overs,  s.  The  perpendicular  edge, 
usually  covered  with  grass,  on 
the  sides  of  salt-water  rivers. 
Somers. 

Overscape,  v.  To  escape. 
Over-scutched-huswife,  s.  A 
prostitute. 

Overse,  v.  To  overlook. 
Overseen,  (1)  part.p.  Deceived. 
West. 


(2)  adj.  Tipsy. 

Overseer,  s.  A person  appointed 
in  old  wills  to  oversee  their  execu- 
tion. 
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Overset,  v.  To  overcome. 
Overshoot,  v.  To  get  drunk. 
Oversley,  s.  The  lintel  of  a 
door. 

Overstocks,  s.  Upper  stockings  ; 
an  old  name  for  breeches. 

Thy  upper-stocks,  be  they  stufft  with  silke 
or  flockes. 

Never  become  thee  like  a nether  paire  of 
stocks.  Heywood’s  Epigrams. 

Over-story,  s.  The  clerestory. 
Overstrike,  v.  To  overreach. 

But  have  at  thee  for  the  flat ; I am  sure 
I must  have  overstroken  thee  there. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

Overswitched,  adj.  An  over - 
switched  wife , a woman  of  easy 
virtue. 

Overtaken,  part.p.  Intoxicated. 
Overte,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Open. 
Overthrowe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  fall 
down. 

Overthwart,  (1)  adv.  (A.-S.) 
Across. 

(2)  adj.  Cross;  contradictory; 
perverse. 

(3)  v.  To  wrangle. 

(4)  s.  Contradiction  ; quarreling, 
Over-timeliche,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Too 

early.  , 

Over-welted,  part.  p.  Over- 
turned. North. 

Overwemble,  v.  To  overturn ; 

to  overwhelm.  Beds. 
Over-while,  adv . Sometimes ; at 
length. 

Ovvis,  s.  The  eaves.  Devon. 

Ow,  pron.  You. 

Owe,  v.  To  possess ; to  own. 
Owen,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Own. 
Owhere,.  adv.  (A.-S.)  Anywhere. 
Owl,  (1)  s.  A moth.  Sussex. 

(2)  s.  An  old  name  of  a game. 

(3)  s.  Wool.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  pry  about.  West. 

(5)  To  take  owl , to  be  offended. 
Owler,  s.  (1)  The  alder.  North. 

(2)  A smuggler.  South. 

Owl  gull  er,  v.  To  pry  about. 

Stiff. 


Owl^s -crown,  s.  Wood  cudweed. 
Norf. 

Owl-thrush, s.  The  missel-thrush. 
Northampt. 

Owly,  adj.  Tired;  half  stupid. 
Suff. 

Owmawtine,  v.  To  swoon. 

Own,  v.  To  acknowledge. 

Owned,  adj.  Fated ; destined. 
Cumh. 

Ownty,  adj.  Empty.  Exm. 

Owr,  prep.  Over.  Cumb. 

Owrish,  adj.  Soft;  marshy.  Line. 

Owse,  s.  Anything.  North. 

Owted , part.p.  Put  out. 

Owune,  s.  An  oven.  Devon. 

Owyth , pres.  t.  Ought. 

Ox-bow,  s.  The  bow  of  wood  that 
goes  around  the  nqck  of  an  ox. 

Oxey,  adj.  Of  mature  age.  Glouc . 

Ox-eye,  s.  The  larger  titmouse. 
North. 

Ox-feet,  s.  (in  a horse)  is  when  the 
horn  of  the  hind-foot  cleaves  just 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  hoof  from  the  coronet  to  the 
shoe:  they  are  not  common,  but 
very  troublesome,  and  often  make 
a horse  halt. 

Oxlip,  s.  The  greater  cowslip, 
primula  elatior. 

Ox- skin,  s.  A hide  of  land. 

Oxt , part.p.  Perplexed.  Warw. 

Oxter,  s.  (^.-aS'.)  The  armpit. 
North. 

Oxy,  adj.  Wet ; soft ; oozy.  South. 

Oye,  s.  A grandchild.  North. 

Oyinge,  part.  a.  Yawning. 

Oynone,  s.  An  onion. 

Oys,  s.  Use  ; custom. 

Oyse,  v.  To  use. 

Oyster,  s.  An  oyster  of  veal  is  the 
blade-hone  dressed  with  the 
meat  on. 

Oyster-chevit,  s. 

To  make  oyster-chevits.  Take  three 
quarts  of  large  oysters,  wash  them  from 
grit,  strain  their  own  liquor  through  a 
linnen  cloth,  and  parboil  them  in  it,  then 
wash  them  in  warm  water,  dry  them  iq 
a linnen  cloth,  and  mince  them  verj 
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small,  season  them  very  lightly  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  beaten  cloves,  mace, 
cinnamon,  and  carraway  seeds  beaten,  a 
little  handful  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  andr 
six  or  seven  dates,  strew ’d  with  a few 
currans,  a little  sugar,  and  half  a pint 
of  white-wine,  put  these  into  small  pans 
with  crust,  and  well  buttered,  bake 
them  gently,  and  serve  them  up  on  a 
plate  with  sugar  scraped  on  the  lid. 

The  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

Oysterly,  s.  A kind  of  green 
plum,  which  ripened  in  August. 
Ozie, adj.  Soft;  muddy.  See  Oose. 


P. 

P.  To  be  p and  q,  to  be  of  first 
quality.  To  mind  p's  arid  qs,  to 
be  careful  in  behaviour. 

Bring  in  a quart  of  maligo,  right  true ; 

And  looke,  you  rogue,  that  it  be  pee  and 
Tcew.  Rowlands , Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

P- jacket,  s.  An  abbreviation  of 
pilot-jacket , now  applied  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  rough  great, 
coat. 

Pa,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A peacock. 
Pabular,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Belonging 
to  food. 

Pacadile,  s.  A collar  to  support 
the  band  or  gorget.  See  Pic- 
cadel. 

Pace,  (1)  v.  To  parse,  in  grammar. 

(2)  v.  To  pass. 

(3)  s.  A drove  of  asses. 
Pace-eggs,  Is.  Hard  boiled 

pasche-eggs,  j eggs,  stained  va- 
rious colours,  distributed  at 
Easter. 

Pacement,  s . Peace. 

Pack,  (1)  s.  An  agreement,  or 
combination. 

It  was  found  straight  that  this  was  a 
grosse  packe  betwixt  Sat/urninus  and 
Marius.  North's  Pint.  Lives,  459  B. 

(2)  s.  A quantity  or  heap,  applied 
especially  to  animals. 

(3)  s.  A measure  of  coals,  three 
Winchester  bushels. 


(4)  v.  To  truss,  or  fill  up.  North. 
To  be  packing,  to  go  about  one’s 
business. 

(5)  s.  A term  of  reproach. 
Pack-and-penny-pay,  s.  The 

last  day  of  a fair,  when  bargains 
are  sold.  Somers. 

Packer,  s.  A person  employed  in 
barreling  herrings. 

Packet,  s.  (1)  A horse-pannel  to 
carry  packs.  Chesh. 

(2)  A false  report.  Var.  d. 
Pack-gate,  s.  A gate  on  a pack-way. 
Packing-whites,  s.  A sort  of 
cloth. 

Pack-man,  s.  A pedlar,  whose 
bundle  is  popularly  called  a pack. 
Packman-snail, s.  The  wall  snail. 
Northampt. 

Pack-monday,  s.  The  Monday 
after  the  10th  of  October. 
Pack-staff,  s.  A pedlar’s  staff. 
We  find  a well-known  phrase 
written  sometimes,  “ As  plain  as 
a pack-staff.” 

Pack-thread,  s.  To  talk  pack- 
thread, to  use  indecorous  lan- 
guage well  disguised. 
Pack-thread-gang,  s.  A gang 
which  will  not  hold  long  to- 
gether. Line. 

Packwax,  s.  Paxwax. 

Pack-way,  s.  A path  for  pack- 
horses  only.  East. 

Packy,  adj.  Heavy  with  thick 
clouds,  portending  a storm.  Line. 
Pacobi,  s.  A sort  of  wine. 
Paction,  s.  ( Lat .)  A combination ; 
an  agreement. 

Pad,  (1  j s.  A footpath.  Northampt. 

(2)  v.  To  rob  in  the  streets  and 
roads.  Padder , a footpad. 

(3)  s.  The  act  of  robbing. 

What,  ladies,  come  a padding  for  hearts 
here  in  your  vizards  ? . . . What,  rob  us 
of  our  liberties  without  one  word  ? not 
so  much  as,  stand  and  deliver  ? 

Sedley,  the  Mulberry  Garden,  1668. 

(4)  v.  To  make  a path  by  walking 
on  an  untracked  surface.  East, 
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(5)  v.  To  go ; to  walk. 

(6)  s.  A sort  of  saddle  on  which 
market  women  ride. 

(7)  s.  A pannier.  Norf. 

(8)  s.  A certain  quantity  of  wool. 

(9)  s.  A quire  of  blotting  paper. 

(10)  s.  A fox’s  foot. 

(11)  s.  A brewing  tub.  Devon . 

(12)  A pad  in  the  straw , some- 
thing wrong. 

Paddle,  (1)  v.  To  lead  a child. 
P addling -strings,  leading-strings. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  toddle  about.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  trample.  Norf. 

(4)  v.  To  abuse.  Exmoor. 

(5)  s.  A spade  for  cleaning  a 
plough.  West. 

(6)  v.  To  tipple.  Exm. 
Paddle-staff,  s.  A staff  with  a 

spike  at  one  end  and  spade  at  the 
other,  used  by  mole-catchers. 
Paddock,  s.  (A.-S.  pada.)  A toad. 
To  turn  paddock  to  haddock , to 
spoil,  to  waste  one’s  property.  A 
Norfolk  phrase. 

Paddock-chese,  s.  The  asparagus. 
Paddock-rud,  s.  Frogs’  spawn. 
Cumb. 

Paddock-stool,  s.  A toadstool. 
North. 

Paddow-pipe,  s.  The  plant  Salo- 
mon’s seal. 

Paddy,  adj.  Wormeaten.  Kent. 
Paddy-noddy,  s.  Embarrassment. 
North. 

Pad-foot,  s.  A goblin.  Yorksh. 
Padge,  s.  A large  kind  of  moth. 
Leic. 

Padge-owl,  s.  The  common  owl. 
Leic. 

Padget,  s.  A small  piece  of  tow, 
for  spreading  ointment  on  to  bind 
round  a wound.  Northampt. 
Pad-hack,^.  A horse  for  car- 
pad-nag,  J tying  pads. 
Pad-land,  s.  A parish  pound. 
Devon. 

Padstool,  s.  A toadstool.  North. 
Pad-the-hoof,  v.  To  walk.  North. 


Paduasoy,  s.  A sort  of  silk. 
Paffelden,  s.  Baggage.  Cumb. 
Paffling,  adj.  Trifling;  silly. 
North. 

Pag,  v.  To  carry  pick-a-back.  Line. 
Pagament,  s.  A sort  of  frieze. 
Page,  s.  A boy-servant;  applied 
in  East  Anglia  more  especially  to 
a shepherd’s  or  bricklayer’s 
servant. 

Pagency,  s.  A scaffold ; a stage. 
Pagetepoos.  The  young  of  lizards 
or  frogs.  Cornw. 

Pagle,  1 The  cowspp< 

PAIGLE,  J r 

Blue  harebells, pagles,  pansies,  calaminth. 

B.  Jons.  Masq. 

Paid,  (1)  part.  p.  Pleased ; sa- 
tisfied. , 

(2)  part.  p.  Intoxicated. 

(3)  s.  A sore.  Staff. 

Pair,  v.  To  beat.  North. 

Paillet,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A couch. 
Pain-ealk,  s.  An  old  instrument 

of  torture. 

Painches,  s.  Tripe.  North. 
Painchks-waggon,  s.  Incessant 
labour.  North. 

Paine,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  endure  pain. 

And  made  him  to  he  done  on  a crosse, 
for  that  lie  should  pat/ne  thereon  longe 
or  he  dyed.  The  Festival , fol.  lvi,  recto. 

Paine-maine,  \ s.  (A.-N.) 

paine-de-maine,  j Fine  bread. 
Painfully,  adv.  Laboriously. 
Paining,  s.  Torture. 
Paint-house,  s.  A penthouse. 

Two  Angrie  Worn,  of  Ab.,  1599. 
Paintice,  s.  A penthouse.  Derby. 
Pair,  (1)  v.  To  grow  mouldy,  as 
cheese.  West. 

(2)  s.  A pack  of  cards.  In  Corn- 
wall it  is  used  to  signify  a num- 
ber of  things,  greater  than  two. 
Pair  of  stairs,  a flight. 

Paire,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  impair. 
Pairing,  s.  A marriage  feast.  Dev. 
Pair-of-wood,  s.  Timber  to  sup 
port  the  broken  roof  of  a mine. 
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Pair-royal,  s.  Three  cards  of  a 
sort ; now  corrupted  into  the 
unmeaning  word  prial. 

Paise,  v.  To  open  a holt  or  lock 
bv  shoving  as  with  a knife  point. 
Northumb. 

Paister,  v.  To  muffle  up. 

Pait,  s.  The  rut  of  a wheel. 
Paitrure,  s.  { A.-N .)  Armour  for 
defending  the  horse’s  neck. 
Paiwurt,  s.  Saxifrage. 

Pake,  (1)  v.  To  peep.  Suffolk. 

(2)  s.  A park. 

Pal,  s.  Two  courses  or  rounds  in 
stocking  knitting. 

Palabras,  s.  (Span.)  Words.  Pau- 
cas  palabras,  few  words.  Ex- 
pressions often  put  in  the  mouths 
even  of  persons  low  in  life,  by 
our  early  dramatists. 

Palace,  s.  A storehouse.  Devon. 
Palasyns,  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
palace.  Chauc. 

Palatine,  (1)  adj.  Belonging  to 
the  court. 

(2)  s.  A name  for  what  was 
otherwise  called  a sable  tippet. 
Ladies'  Diet. 

Palaver,  v.  To  flatter.  Var.  d. 
Palch,  v.  (1)  To  walk  slowly. 
Dev. 

(2)  To  mend  clothes.  Exmoor. 
Palchin,  s.  A spear  for  spearing 
fish. 

Pale,  (1)  s.  A small  fortress. 

(2)  s.  A stripe  in  heraldry. 

(3)  s.  { A.-S .)  A ditch,  or  trench. 

(4)  s.  A boundary. 

(5)  s.  An  inclosure  for  cattle. 
Line. 

(6)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  make  pale ; to 
turn  pale. 

(7)  v.  To  beat  barley.  Chesh. 

(8)  To  leap  the  pale,  to  outstrip 
one's  income. 

Paleis,  s.  {A.-N.)  A palace. 
Palestral,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Athletic. 
Palet,  s.  The  head  or  scull. 
Palew,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Pale. 
Palingman,  s.  A fishmonger. 

3 


Pallade,  s.  A rich  cloth.  Sec 

Palle. 

Pallat,  s.  A sort  of  wine,  synony- 
mous with  claret.  “Yin  clairet. 
Wine  pallat,  or  claret  wine." 
Nomencl.  /$£  | 

Pall-coat,  s.  A short  cloak  with 
sleeves. 

Palle,  (1)  s.  A sort  of  fine  cloth,  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  our 
early  writers,  and  used  to  cover 
corpses,  whence  the  modern  ap- 
plication of  the  word  pall. 

This  twavlle  y-bordryd  aboujt  was 

With  palle,  the  mouutenesse  of  han  hond- 
brede.  Chron.  Vilodun.,  p.  64. 

(2)  v.  To  languish  ; to  turn  pale. 

Palled,  adj.  (1)  Senseless  from 
excessive  drinking.  Yorksh. 

(2)  Turned  pale.  Devon. 

Pallee,  adj.  Broad.  Somerset. 

Pallen,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  knock. 

Pallestre,  s.  {A.-N.)  A child’s 
ball. 

Pall-horse,  s.  A horse  which  car- 
ries a pannier. 

Palliament,  s.  A robe.  Shakesp. 

Palliard,  s.  {A.-N.)  (1)  A person 
of  base  character ; a whore- 
monger. 

(2)  An  old  cant  term  for  a class 
of  beggars.  See  the  Fraternitye 
of  Vacabondes.  1575. 

Palliones,  s.  Tents.  Northumb. 

Pall-mall,  \ s.  {Fr.)  A game 
palle-maille,  J imported  from 
France  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Cotgrave, 
“A  game  wherein  a round  box 
bowle  is  with  a mallet  strucke 
through  a high  arch  of  yron 
(standing  at  either  end  of  an  ally 
one)  which  he  that  can  do  at  the 
fewest  blowes,  or  at  the  number 
agreed  on,  winnes." 

Palm,  s.  (1)  The  broad  part  of  a 
full-grown  deer's  horn.  Palmed- 
deer,  a stag  of  full  growth. 

(2)  The  catkinsof  the  willow.  The 
word  occurs  in  Palsgrave,  1530. 
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Palmer,  s.  (1)  A wood-louse.  “A 
worme  having  a great  many 
feete.”  Hollyband' s Dictionarie, 
1593. 

(2)  A stick  or  rod. 

Nor  is  it  five  months  since  I saw  you 
strut  most  majestically  in  the  hall,  and 
inveagle  a third  man  at  sixpenny  in- 
and-in,  and  by  the  help  of  a dozen  men 
chastize  one  poor  topper  or  palmer ; 
where  I have  seen  you  most  magnani- 
mously assist  at  the  pumping  of  a 
bawd,  or  the  washing  and  trimming  of 
a baily.  Shadwell,  The  Humorists,  1671. 

Palm-grass,  s.  The  reed  meadow 
grass,  poa  aquatica.  Norlhampt. 

Palming-dice,  s.  An  old  method 
of  cheating  at  dice. 

Palm -play,  s.  { Fr.jeu-de-paulme .) 
Tennis. 

Palped,  adj.  Darkened. 

Palster,  s.  A pilgrim’s  staff. 

Palt,  s.  (1)  A blow.  See  Pelt. 

(2)  Refuse ; rubbish.  Northampt . 

Palter,  v.  To  hesitate ; to  pre- 
varicate. 

Palterly,  adj.  Paltry.  North. 

Thou  lewd  woman,  can  I answere  thee 
anything,  thou  dealing  thus  paulterly 
with  me.  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Paltock,  s.  { A.-N .)  A sort  of 
doublet  or  cloak  descending  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Paltring,  s.  Something  worth- 
less. 

Paltry,  s.  Rubbish  ; refuse.  Norf. 

Palveise.  See  Pavise. 

Paly,  s.  A roll  of  bran  given  to 
hounds.  Pr.  P. 

Pam,  s.  The  knave  of  clubs. 

Pame,  s.  The  mantle  thrown  over 
an  infant  before  christening. 
West. 

Pament,  s.  A pavement. 

Pammy,  adj.  Thick  and  gummy. 
Line. 

Pampe,  v.  To  pamper.  In  Norfolk 
they  say,  “ To  live  like  old 
Pamp”  i.  e.,  to  live  penuriously. 

Pampilion,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  fur. 
(2)  A coat  of  different  colours, 


worn  by  servants.  Hollyband , 
1593. 

Pampination,  s.  Pulling  leaves 
that  grow  too  thick. 

Pample,  v.  (1)  To  indulge.  North. 
(2)  To  walk  as  if  the  feet  were 
tender.  East. 

Pan,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  skull ; the 
head. 

(2)  s.  The  piece  of  timber  in  a 
house  which  lies  on  the  top  of 
the  posts, and  supports  the  beams. 

(3)  s.  The  hard  earth  below  that 
which  is  moved  by  the  plough. 

(4)  v.  To  unite ; to  agree ; to  fit. 
North. 

(5)  s.  A tadpole.  Somerset. 

(6)  s.  A cant  term  for  money. 

(7)  v.  To  bind  firmly,  as  a barn 
floor  of  clay,  any^oil  in  a field,  or 
gravel  for  a road  or  foot  path 
which  unites  adhesively  and 
firmly.  Norf. 

Pan  a ble,  adj . Likely  to  agree. 
North. 

Panache,  s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  The  plume 
on  the  top  of  a helmet. 

(2)  Any  small  tassel  of  ribbons. 
Ladies’  Diet. 

Panade,  s.  {A.-N.)  A sort  of  two- 
edged  knife. 

Panado,  s.  A caudle  of  bread. 

-To  make  panado  after  the  best  fashion. 
Take  a quart  of  spring-water,  which 
being  hot  on  the  fire,  put  into  it  slices 
of  fine  bread,  as  thin  as  maybe;  then 
add  half  a pound  of  currans,  a quartet 
of  an  ounce  of  mace,  boil  them  well, 
and  then  season  them  with  rose-water 
and  fine  sugar,  and  serve  them  up. 

Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

Panatry,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  store- 
house for  bread;  whence  our 
paniry. 

Item  at  supper  a messe  of  potage,  a pese 
of  mutton,  and  a rewarde  at  our  said 
kechyn,  a cast  of  chete  brede  at  our 
panatrye,  and  a galon  of  ale  at  our 
buttrye;  item  at  after  supper  a chete 
loff  and  a maunchet  at  our  panatry 
barre,  a galon  of  ale  at  our  buttrye 
barre,  and  half  a galon  of  wvne  at  our 
seller  barre.  MS.  14  H.  VIII. 
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Panary,  s.  A storehouse  for  bread. 
Pancake-tuesday,  s.  Shrove- 
Tuesday. 

Panch,  s.  Broken  pieces  of  pottery. 
Berks. 

Pancheon,  s.  (1)  A pan.  Var.  d. 

(2)  An  earthen  bowl.  North. 
Pancrock,  s.  An  earthen  pan. 
Exm. 

Pandel,  s.  A shrimp.  Kent. 
Pandewaff,  s.  Water  and  oatmeal 
boiled  together.  North. 
Pandore,  s.  {It at.  pandura.)  A 
musical  instrument,  somewhat 
resembling  a lute. 

Pandoulde,  s.  A custard.  Somers. 
Pane,  s.  (1)  A division;  a pannel. 

(2)  ( A.-N .)  A hide  or  side  of  fur. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  clay  or  brick 
noggin  between  two  studs.  East. 

Paned,  adj.  Striped. 

Paned-hose,  s.  Breeches  orna- 
mented with  cuts  or  openings  in 
the  cloth,  wher$  other  colours 
were  inserted  in  silk,  and  drawn 
through. 

Our  diseased  fathers 
Worried  with  the  sciatica  and  aches, 
Brought  up  your  paned  hose  first,  which 
ladies  laught  at.  Mass.,  Old  Lave,  ii,  1. 

Panel,  s.  An  unchaste  woman. 
Line. 

Panes,  s.  Parsnips.  Cornw. 

Pang,  v.  To  stuff.  North. 

Panhix,  s.  A small  pan.  East. 
Panick,  s.  A coarse  grain  like 
millet. 

Pank,  (1)  v.  To  pant.  Devon. 

(2)  s.  A minnow.  See  Pink. 
Pankin,  s.  A small  pan  ; a jar. 
North. 

Pannage,  s.  The  mast  of  oak  and 
beech  which  swine  feed  on  in  the 
woods. 

Pannam,  s.  A cant  term  for  bread. 
Pannicle,  s.  {Lat.)  A membrane. 

For  why  other  like  membres,  as  sinues, 
bonys,  grystylles,  pannicles,  ne  skyn, 
and  othir  such,  be  notsowdyd  be  verrey 
restoryng,  for  the  mater  of  hem  was  the 
seede  of  here  parentis.  MS.  14 th  cent. 


Pannier-man,  s.  A servant  in  an 
inn  of  court,  who  announced  the 
dinner. 

Pannikell,  s.  The  crown  of  the 
head.  Spenser. 

Pannikin,  s.  Fretting.  Suffolk. 

Pan-pudding,  s.  A pudding  baked 
in  a pan. 

Panshard,  s.  A bit  of  a broken 
pan.  Dorset. 

Panshon,  s.  An  earthenware  ves- 
sel, wider  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  Line. 

Pansy,  s.  {Fr.  pensee.)  The  viola 
tricolor. 

Pant,  s.  (1)  A public  fountain; 
a cistern.  North. 

(2)  A hollow  declivity.  West. 

Pantable,  s.  A sort  of  high  shoe, 
or  slipper;  perhaps  corrupted 
from  pantofle , 

I cry  your  matronship  mercie ; because 
your  'pantables  be  higher  with  corke, 
therefore  your  feete  must  needs  be 
higher  in  the  instep. 

Lyly,  Endimion,  Court  Com.,  C 2 b. 

Pantalone,  s.  {Ital.)  A zany,  or 
fool. 

Pantaloons,  s.  {Fr.)  Breeches 
and  stockings  all  in  one  piece. 

Pantas,  s.  A dangerous  disease  in 
hawks. 

Panter,  s.  {A.-N.)  A net,  or  snare. 

Panterer,  s.  The  keeper  of  the 
pantry. 

Pantile,  s.  A dissenter,  more  espe- 
cially a quaker.  Pantile-shop , a 
meeting-house. 

Pantler,  s.  The  servant  who  had 
the  care  of  the  pantary,  or  of  the 
bread. 

Panto,  v.  To  set  seriously  about 
anything.  North. 

Pantofle,  s.  {Fr.  pantoufle.)  A 
slipper.  One  page  was  considered 
as  attached  to  the  pantofies , it 
being  his  office  to  bring  them 
when  wanted.  Hence  a dangler 
upon  women  was  called  squire  of 
the  pantofle. 
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As  your  page, 

I can  wait  on  yonr  trencher,  fill  your  wine, 
Carry  your  pantojles,  and  be  sometimes 
bless’d, 

In  all  humility,  to  touch  your  feet. 

B.  8f  FL,  Span.  Curate , iv,  1. 

Then  she  shall  hreake 
Thy  pate  with  her  red  pantofie,  and  wreake 
Her  spight  upon  thee,  that  thou  slialt  not 
dare 

To  quake  nor  bite  her  fast-entangling 
snare.  Bersins,  Satyres,  1635. 

And  that  you  can  with  fair  becoming 
grace,  and  modish  cringes,  vouch  your 
gallantry  ’gainst  any  squire  of  the pan- 
tofie writhin  the  king’s  dominion 

Durfey , Fool  turn'd  Critic , $rc. 

Panton,  s.  An  idle  fellow.  Somers. 
Pantron,  s.  A small  earthen  pan. 
Line. 

Papalin,  s.  A papist. 

Papat,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  papacy. 
Papdele,  s.  A kind  of  sauce. 
“ Hares  in  papdele”  Forme  of 
Cury,  p.  21. 

Papejay,  A parrot;  a vain 

papinJay,  j person. 

Papelard,s.  ( A.-N .)  A hypocrite. 
Papelardie,  s.  Hypocrisy. 
Papelote,  s.  A sort  of  caudle. 

P apern,  adj.  Made  of  paper.  West. 
Paper-picture,  s.  A print.  West. 
Pap-head,  s.  A woman’s  nipple. 
Pafish,  s.  A papist.  Devon. 
Papler,  s.  Milk-pottage.  Somers. 
Papmouth,  s.  An  effeminate  man. 
North. 

Pappe,  v.  To  pamper. 

Pap-wort,  s.  The  plant  mercury. 
Par,  s.  (1)  A pen  for  beasts.  Fast. 
(2)  A small  fish,  conjectured  to 
be  the  young  of  salmon.  North. 
Paradise-apple,  s.  A fruit,  pro- 
duced by  grafting  a pearmain  on 
a quince. 

Paraffe,  s.  A paragraph. 

Parage,  s.  (A.-N.)  Parentage. 
Paragon,  (1)  v.  To  excel  greatly. 
(2)  «. 

1 am  sure  ’twas  well  for  her  she  was 
so ; for  before  that  she  went  in  paragon 
and  pattens. 

Shadicell,  The  Humorists,  1671. 


Paraille,  s.  {A.-N.)  (1)  Apparel, 
(2)  Men  of  rank. 

Parais,  s.  {A.-N.)  Paradise. 
Paramarrow,  8.  A sow-gelder. 
North. 

Paraments,  s.  {A.-N.)  Furniture. 
Par-amour,  s.  {A.-N.)  Love; 
gallantry. 

Paramour,  s,  {A.-N.)  A lover. 
Paranymph,  s.  {Gr.)  A brides- 
maid. 

Our  marriage-bed, 

Though  poor  and  thin,  would  have  been 
neatly  drest 

By  rural  paranymphs,  clad  in  the  best 
Wool  their  own  flocks  afforded. 

Chamberlayne's  Pharonnida,  1659. 

Paraquito,  s.  {Ital.)  A perroquet. 
Paravaunt,  adv.  {Fr.)  Before- 
hand; first. 

Paraventure,  adv. {A.-N.)  Haply. 
Parboil,  v.  To  boil  gently  or 
slowly. 

Parbreak,  v.  To  vomit. 

Parb  rearing,  adj.  Fretful.  Ex- 
moor. 

Parceit,  \s.  {A.-N.)  Percep- 

PERCE1T,  J tion. 

Parcel,  (1)  s.  Part.  It  is  joined 
with  different  words  in  the  sense 
of  partly , as  parcel-gilt , partly 
gilt , parcel-poet,  &c. 

Or  changing 
His  parcel-gilt  to  massy  gold. 

B.  Jon.,  Alchemist . 

He’s par  cell-statesman, par  cell-priest,  and  so 
If  you  observe,  he’s  parcell-poet  too. 

Wit's  Recreat.,  Fpig.,  659. 

(2)  A great  deal.  Devon. 

(3)  {A.-N.)  Parsley.  North. 
Parcel-mele,  adv.  {A.-S.)  By 

parts. 

Parcener,  s.  One  who  has  an 
equal  share  in  an  inheritance. 
Parchemin,  s.  {Fr.)  Parchment. 
Parchment,  s.  A sort  of  lace. 
Parciimenter,  s.  A maker  of 
parchment. 

Parclose,  \ s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  A par- 
perclos,  j tition  between  two 
chambers. 
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(2)  A parlour. 

Pardal,  s.  ( Lat .)  A leopard. 
Parde,  \ (A.-N.  par  Dieu.)  A 
pardy,  J common  oath. 
Pardoner,  s.  ( A.-N .)  One  who 
sold  pardons  and  indulgences. 
Pardurable.  See  Perdurable. 
Pare,  v.  To  impair. 

Parel,  s.  Peril. 

Parele,  v.  To  apparel. 

Parell,  s.  Whites  of  eggs,  bay 
salt,  milk,  and  pump  water,  beat 
together,  and  poured  into  a vessel 
of  wine  to  prevent  its  fretting. 
Parements,  s.  (1)  Adornments, 
as  clothes  to  a person,  furniture 
to  a house,  &c. 

(2)  The  skin  of  deer,  &c. 

(3)  Pavements.  North. 
Parentele,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Kindred. 
Parentrelinarje,  adj.  (A.-N.) 

Interlineal. 

Pares,  v.  (A.-S.  pxran.)  (1)  To 
impair. 

(2)  To  give  a less  quantity  of 
milk.  Craven. 

Parfay,  \excl.  (A.-?(.)  By  my 
parfey,  j faith  ! f&A — 

P arf aitness,  s.  (A.-*N.)  Perfec- 
tion. 

Parfet,  adj.  Perfect. 

Parfourn,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  com- 
plete ; to  perform. 

Parfurnish,  v.  To  furnish  en- 
tirely. 

Parget,  s.  (Fr.)  To  roughcast  a 
wall. 

Macon,  a pargetter : a roughmason,  or 
he  that  trimmeth  walls  with  rough  cast. 

Nomencl.,  1585. 
Fifteen  mosques  professe  their  bravery, 
round  (after  the  holy  Alkaba  in  Mecca), 
til’d  without,  and  pargetted  with  azure 
stones  resembling  turquoises;  lined 
within,  and  pure  black  polisht  marble. 

Herbert's  Travels , 1638. 

Parietary,  s.  The  plant  pellitory. 

Holly  bandy  1593. 

Paringal,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Equal. 
Paring-spade,  s.  A breast-plough. 
Yorksh. 


Paris-ball,  s.  A tennis-ball.  Pals. 

Paris-candle,  s.  A large  sort  of 
wax  candle. 

Parishen,  s.  (A.-N.)  A parish- 
ioner. 

Parishing,  s.  A hamlet  dependent 
on  a parish. 

Parish-lantern,  s.  A popular 
name  for  the  moon. 

Paris-work,  s.  A sort  of  jewel- 
lery. 

Paritor,  s.  An  apparitor. 

Park,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  fishing  net. 
Hollyband , 1593. 

(2)  A field,  or  close.  Devon. 

Parken,  s.  A cake  composed  of 
oatmeal,  carraway  seeds,  and 
treacle.  Ale  and  parken  is  a 
common  morning  meal  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Parker,  s.  The  keeper  of  a park. 

Parklewys,  s.  The  plant  agrnus 
castus. 

Parlante,  v.  To  hold  parley. 

He  craved  parlie,  as  a man  that  were  to 
quietnes  bent, 

The  place  appointed,  parlantes  him  in 
simple  meaning  meet. 

Warner's  Jib  ions  England, 1592. 

Parle,  s.  A parley. 

To  the  one  wee  agreed,  that  either  him- 
selfe  should  talke  with  him,  or  wee 
would  if  he  were  not  too  terrible : eyther 
was  sufficient,  and  that  following  night 
wee  should  summon  him  to  a parle. 

Rowlands , Search  for  Money,  1609. 

Parlement,  s.  (A.-N.)  A meeting 
for  talk  or  consultation. 

Parley,  v.  To  argue.  Yorksh. 

Parliament,  s.  A kind  of  crisp 
gingerbread.  Northampt. 

Parltsh,  adj.  (1)  Perilous. 

(2)  Acute ; shrewd.  North. 

Parlour,  s.  (A.-N.)  A room  for 
private  conversation  ; the  com- 
mon-room in  religious  houses 
into  which  the  religious  with- 
drew after  dinner. 

Parlous,  adj.  Perilous. 

Parma  city,  s.  A corruption  of 
spermaceti.  Shakesp. 
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Parmisant,  s.  Some  sort  of  liquor. 

The  Switzer’s  stoop  of  Rhenish,  the 
Italian’s  parmisant,  the  Englishman’s 
healths,  &c.  Becker,  Gul's  Hornb. 

They  were  drunk  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  learned  drunkenness,  as  upsy- 
freeze,  crambo,  parmizant. 

Becker , Seven  Beadly  Sins. 

Parnel,  s.  ( Ital . petronella.)  A 
slut ; a loose  girl. 

Paroch,  s.  A parish. 

Parock,  s.  A meeting  to  take  an 
account  of  rents  and  pannage  in 
the  wealds  of  Kent. 

Parode,  s.  ( Gr .)  An  adage. 
Parolist,  s.  A great  talker. 
Parow,  s.  The  rind  of  fruit. 
Parpoint,  s.  ( Fr . pierre-a-point.) 
A thin  wall,  the  stones  of  which 
are  placed  on  the  edge.  Craven. 
Parre,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  inclose. 

(2)  s.  A young  leveret.  Devon. 
Parrell,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A chimney- 
piece. 

Parrocke,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  An  in- 
closure ; cattle-stall. 

(2)  A little  park. 

Parroken,0.  To  inclose,  or  thrust 
in.  P.  PI. 

Parsage,  s.  An  old  game  at  cards. 

Parse,  1 See  Perse. 
parsee,  J 

A fell  fleet  dogge  that  hunts  my  heart  by 
parsee  each- where  found. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

Parsen,  s.  Personal  charms.  Cumb • 
Parsil,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Parsley. 
Parson,  s.  A black  beetle.  Leic. 
Parsoner,  s.  A parishioner. 

Part,  (1)  s.  To  depart. 

(2)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  share. 

(3)  s.  Some ; a little.  North . 
Partarle,  adj.  Partaking. 
Partaker,  s.  An  assistant. 
Parted,  adj.  (1)  Endowed  with 

parts,  or  abilities. 

A youth  of  good  hope ; well  friended,  well 
parted.  Eastw.  Hoe , 0.  P.,  iv,  214. 

(2)  Departed,  or  dead. 

Partel,  s.  A portion. 


Partial,  adj.  Impartial. 
Particular,  s.  A great  friend. 
North. 

Partie,  s.  (A.-N.)  A part.  Par- 
tise,  parts. 

Partisan,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sort  of 
pike,  or  lance. 

Partless,  (1)  adj.  Without  part ; 
destitute.  Barclay , 1570. 

(2)  adv.  In  part ; partly.  East. 
Partlette,  s.  A ruff  or  band  for 
the  neck,  worn  by  women. 

As  frontlettes,  fyllettes,  partlettes,  and 
bracelettes.  Four  Ps,  O.  PI.,  i,  64. 

One  province  for  her  robe,  her  rail  another, 
Her partlet  this,  her  pantofle  the  t’other; 
This  her  rich  mantle,  that  her  royall  chain. 

Sylv.  Bubart.  Ill,  ii,  2. 

Partlings,  adv.  In  part.  Durh. 
Partrich,  s.  A partridge. 
Parture,  s.  Departure. 

Parturb,  v.  To  confound.  See 
Perturb. 

Party-cloth,  s.  Cloth  of  different 
colours. 

Party-coloured, adj.  Variegated. 
Party-fellow,  s.  A copartner. 
Parure,  s.  (A.-N.)  An  ornament. 
Parvenke,  s.  (A.-N.)  A pink. 
Parvis,  s.  The  porch  or  portico  of 
a church.  The  parvis  at  St. 
Paul’s  was  a common  place  of 
meeting  for  lawyers  for  consulta- 
tion. 

Parwhobble,  (1)  v.  To  talk 
quickly.  West. 

(2)  s.  A parley,  or  conference. 
Par-yard,  s.  The  farmyard.  Suff 
Pas,  s.  (A.-N.)  A pace;  a foot-pace. 
Pasch-eggs.  See  Pace-Eggs. 
Pase,  v.  (1)  To  lift  up.  North. 

(2)  To  ooze  out.  Dorset. 

(3)  s.  Easter. 

Pash,«?.  (1)  To  heat  with  violence; 
to  crush. 

(2)  s.  A fall  of  rain  or  snow, 

North. 

(3)  s.  A great  number.  North. 

(4)  s.  Anything  decayed.  North . 

(5)  s.  Brains.  Chesh. 
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Paske, 

PASCHE 


}s ' 


Easter. 


Paskey,  adj.  Asthmatic.  West . 
Pasling,  adj. 

Sureley  I perceive  that  sentence  of  Plato 
to  be  true  which  sayeth  that  there  is 
nothingebetterin  anye  common  wealthe, 
than  that  there  should  be  alwayes  one 
or  other  excellent  paslinge  man,  whose 
life  and  vertue  should  plucke  forwards 
the  will,  diligence,  laboure,  and  hope  of 
all  other.  Ascham's  Toxoph. 


Pasmet,  s.  A parsnip.  Wilts. 
Pass,  (1)  v.  ( A.~N .)  To  excel;  to 
exceed. 

(2)  v.  To  go. 

(3)  v.  To  die. 

(4)  v.  To  succeed. 

(5)  v.  To  report ; to  tell.  Devon. 

(6)  v.  To  have  regard  for. 

(7)  v.  To  toll  the  bell  for  a 
death. 

(8)  s.  A beating.  Cornw. 

(9)  s.  A frame  supporting  stones 
in  forming  an  arch. 

(10)  Well  to  pass,  rich,  well  to  do. 
Passado,  s.  A fencing  term. 
Passage,  s.  (1)  (Fr.  passe  dix.) 

An  old  game  played  with  three 
dice. 

(2)  A ferry.  Devon. 

Passages.,  s.  In  the  toilet  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  a 
term  given  to  a curled  lock  of 
hair  arranged  on  the  forehead. 
Ladies'  Diet. 

Passamen,  s.  (Fr.)  A sort  of  lace 
in  fashion  in  the  15th  century. 
Passamezzo,  s.  A slow  dance, 
often  corrupted  to  passa-measure, 
passy-measure,  or  passing-mea- 
sure. 

Passance,  s.  A journey. 

Thus  passed  they  their  passance,  and 
wore  out  the  weerie  way  with  these 
pleasant  discourses  and  prettie  posies. 

Saker's  Narbonus,  1580. 


Pass-bank,  s.  The  bank  at  the 
game  of  passage. 

Passe,  s.  Extent. 
Passe-flamingo,  s.  A kind  of 
flamingo. 


Doggs,  cats,  and  others ; and  in  birds, 
as  estriclies,  vultures,  cranes,  and  passe - 
fiemingoes,  whose  feathers  (equallizing 
the  birds  of  paradise)  are  rich  crimson 
and  pure  white  so  amiably  commixed, 
that  above  others  it  inticed  my  pains 
to  present  it  you. 

Herbert's  Travels , 1638. 

Passenger,  s.  A passage-boat. 

Passer,  s.  A gimlet.  Leic.  See 

Nail-passer. 

Passing,  adj . Exceeding.  See 

Pass. 

Passion,  (1)  s.  Emotion  of  any 
kind ; sorrow. 

(2)  v.  To  feel  or  express  passion. 

Passioner,  s.  (Lat.)  A hook  con- 
taining the  lives  of  saints. 

Passionate,  (1)  adj.  Pathetic. 

(2)  v.  To  express  passion. 

Pass-on,  v.  To  adjudge. 

Passy-measure.  See  Passamezzo. 

Past-all,  adj.  Uncontrollable. 

Pastaunce,  s.  Pastime. 

Paste,  s.  (1)  Hard  preserves  of 
fruit. 

(2)  False  jewellery. 

Pasteel,  s.  (Fr.)  A perfuming  ball. 
Come,  stripling,  follow  me,  I’le  get  some 
pasteels,  and  stiffen  my  whiskers,  and  so 
go.  Shadwell,  Amorous  Bigotte , 1690. 

Pasteler,  1 s.  (A.-N.)  A baker 
pasterer,  l of  pastry  ; a confec- 
pastler,  J tioner. 

Paste-royal,  s.  An  article  of  con- 
fectionary. 

How  to  make  paste-royal  in  sauces. 
Take  sugar,  the  quantity  of  four  ounces, 
very  finely  beaten  and  searced,  and  put 
it  into  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  and  ginger, 
and  a grain  of  musk,  and  so  beat  it  into 
paste  with  a little  gum-dragon  steep’d  in 
rose-water ; and  when  you  have  beaten 
it  into  paste  in  a stone  mortar,  then  roul 
it  thin,  and  print  it  with  your  moulders ; 
then  dry  it  before  the  fire,  and  when  it 
is  dry,  box  it  up  and  keep  it  all  the  year. 

True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  1676. 

Pastethe,  s.  A perfuming-ball. 

Pasticump,  s.  A shoemaker’s  ball. 
Line. 

Pastorel,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A shepherd. 

Pastron,  s.  (Fr.)  A fetter  for  the 
legs  of  unruly  horses 
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Pasture,  v.  To  feed. 

Pasty,  adj.  Pale-looking. 

Pat,  (1)  s.  A hog-trough.  Sussex . 

(2)  adj.  Pert  ; lively.  YorJcsh. 
Patacoon,  s.  ( Span . patacon.)  A 
Spanish  coin,  worth  4s.  8df. 
Patague,  v.  To  fatigue.  North - 
ampt. 

Patand,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  lowest  sill 
of  timber  in  a partition. 

Patch,  (1)  s.  A fool. 

The  ideot,  th e patch,  the  slave,  the  booby, 
The  property,  fit  only  to  be  beaten. 

Mass.,  New  W.,  v,  1. 

(2)  s.  An  ill-natured,  disobliging 
person,  used  chiefly  by  young 
girls  towards  each  other.  Sussex. 

(3)  s . A cherry-stone.  Devon. 

(4)  s.  A child’s  clout.  West. 

(5)  v.  To  patch  uponf  to  impute 
blame.  East. 

Patch-pannel,  adj.  Shabby. 
Pate,  (1)  s.  A badger.  North. 

(2)  adj.  Sickly.  Exmoor. 

(3)  s.  A boat.  14 th  cent. 
Patene-cut,  adj.  Tobacco  cut  up 

and  tied,  for  smoking.  North. 
Paterero,  s.  A chamber  cannon. 
Pateron,  \ s.  ( Fr .)  A workman’s 
patron,  J model  or  pattern. 
Patherish,  adj.  Silly,  applied  to 
sheep  that  have  the  disease  called 
“ water  on  the  brain.”  Sussex. 
Patketical,  adj.  Affected. 
Patienate,  adj.  Patient.  West. 
Patience-dock,  s.  Snakeweed, 
polygonum  bistorta.  North. 
Patient,  v.  To  tranquillise. 
Patientable,  adj.  Patient.  Devon. 
Patise,  v.  To  splash  in  water. 
Devon. 

Patre,  v.  To  pray  by  repeating  the 
paternoster ; to  mutter. 

Patrico,  s.  An  old  cant  term 
among  beggars  for  a hedge  priest. 
Patron,  s.  (Fr.)  A master.  A 
term  used  by  jockeys  with  regard 
to  their  employers ; formerly  ap- 
plied especially  to  sea-captains. 
Patteleare,  s.  An  article  of  wo- 


men’s dress  formerly  made  in 
Holland. 

Patten,  s.  A plaister. 

Pattens,  s.  Stilts.  Norf. 

Patter,  v.  (1)  To  mutter.  See 
Patre. 

(2)  To  fall  in  hasty  repeated 
drops. 

Pattern,  s.  A pittance.  North. 
Pattern,  Is.  An  Irish  merry 
patron,  j making. 

Patters,  s.  Broadsides  dedicated 
to  religious  subjects. 

Pattick,  s.  (1)  A simpleton.  West. 

(2)  A little  jug.  West. 
Pattikeys,  s.  The  seed-vessels  of 
the  ash.  Northampt. 

Patty-pan,  s.  An  article  of  pastry. 

To  make  cold  butter  paste  for  pattypans, 
or  pasties.  Take  to  every  peck  of  flour 
five  pounds  of  butter,  the  whites  of  six 
eggs,  and  work  it  well  together,  with 
cold  spring-water;  you  must  bestow  a 
great  deal  of  pains,  and  but  little  water, 
or  you  put  out  the  miller’s  eyes ; this 
paste  is  good  only  for  patty-pan  and 
pasty.  Sometimes  for  this  paste,  put  in 
but  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  but  two 
whites  and  six  pounds  of  butter. 

The  Queen's  Royal  Cookery , 1713. 

Pauk,  v.  To  pant.  West. 

Pauky,  adj.  Sly ; pettish ; con- 
ceited and  proud.  North. 
Pauky-bag,  «.  A bag  for  collecting 
fragments  from  a wreck.  Norf. 
Paul,  (1)  v.  To  puzzle.  North. 

(2)  s.  A division  of  tenantry  land 
at  Brighton,  containing  about  the 
eighth  part  of  a tenantry  acre. 

(3)  s.  A catch  for  preventing 
a windlass,  &c.,  from  returning 
back. 

'Pauling,  s.  A covering  for  a cart. 
Line. 

Paultring,  part.  a.  Pilfering. 

Kent. 

Paume,  s.  (1)  (Fr.)  The  palm  of 
the  hand. 

(2)  (Fr.)  A tennis  ball. 
Paumish,  adj.  Awkward  in  han- 
dling things.  Somerset. 

Paunce,  s.  (1)  A coat  of  mail. 
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Thurghe  vaionce  and  platez 
He  percede  the  mavlez, 

That  the  prowde  penselle 
In  his  pawnche  lengez. 

Morte  Arthure. 

(2)  The  viola  tricolor. 
Paunch-clout,  s.  Tripe. 

Paunch*  guts,  s.  A person  with  a 
large  stomach.  South. 

Pauned.  See  Paned. 

Patjnsone,  s.  A coat  of  mail  ? 


A pesane  and  a paunsone, 

Aud  a pris  girdille.  Morte  Arthure. 

Pa  up,  \ v.  To  go  awkwardly  in 
paupin,  J walking.  North. 
Pausation,  s.  A pause.  Devon. 
Pause,  v.  To  kick.  North. 
Pauser,  adj.  Calmer. 

Paut,  v.  (1)  {Fr.  espautrer.)  To 
kick  ; to  beat.  North. 

(2)  To  walk  heavily. 

Pautch,  v.  To  walk  in  mud. 
Somerset. 

Pautener,  j s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A 
pautner,  l vagabond ; a liber- 
pawtenere,  J tine. 

(2)  {A.-N.)  A purse. 

Pavage,  s.  A toll  for  the  liberty 
of  passing  over  the  territory  of 
another. 

Pavan, 
paven, 

PAVIN, 

PAVIAN,^ 

Paved,  adj.  Turned  hard.  East. 
Paves,  s.  The  stall  of  a shop. 
Paviler,  s.  { A.-N .)  A man  em- 
ployed in  pitching  tents. 

Pavise,  Is.  {A.-N.)  A sort  of 
paveis,  j large  shield.  Paviser,  a 
soldier  armed  with  a pavise. 
Pavone,  s.  { Ital .)  A peacock.  Spens. 
Pavy,  s.  The  hard  peach. 

Of  pavies,  or  hard  peaches,  I know  none 
good  here  but  the  Newington,  nor  will 
that  easily  hand  ti  l it  is  full  ripe 

Sir  IV.  Temple , on  Gardening . 


I s.  {Span,  pavdna.)  The 
>■  name  of  a grave  Spanish 
dance. 


Paw,  {!)  adj.  Naughty.  An  affected 
word,  fashionable  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  cent. 


Kiss  you ! fy!  that’s  a paw  word. 
Davenant,  The  Man’s  the  Master,  1669. 
0 Betty,  that’s  a very  paw  thing,  and 
must  not  so  much  as  be  thought  on. 

Caryll,  Sir  Salomon,  1671. 
Pshaw,  wench  and  pimp,  paio  words  ; I 
know  thou  art  an  honest  fellow. 

Wycherley , Country  Wife,  1688. 

(2)  ex  cl.  Fie  ! 

Pawk,w.  (1)  To  throw  about  awk- 
wardly. Suffi. 

(2)  To  do  a thing  secretly ; to 
search  for  wreck.  Norf. 

Pawky,  adj.  (1)  awkward. 

(2)  Artful;  cunning. 

Pawm,  v.  To  trick  in  gaming. 

At  play,  indeed,  they  will  be  too  cun- 
ning for  you:  even  the  ladies  think  it 
no  crime  to  pawm  handsomely  ; and  for 
drinking,  you  may  be  match’d  from 
night  to  morning;  field  exercise  also, as 
much  as  any  where.  In  short,  for  a 
man  of  no  business,  whose  time  hangs 
heavy  on  his  hands,  recommend  me  to 
Richmond. 

Journey  thorough  England,  1721. 
Pawn,  s.  (1)  {Fr.  paon)  A pea- 
cock. 

(2)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

(3)  A measure  of  one  foot. 

(4)  Some  place  in  London.  “You 
must  to  the  Pawn  to  buy  lawn.,, 
Westward  Hoe , 1607. 

Pawncock,  s.  A scarecrow.  Somer. 
Pawn-groper,  s.  A miserly  fellow. 
Pawt,  v.  To  potter  about.  Line. 
Pawts,  s.  Flat  boards  fastened  on 
the  feet  to  enable  men  to  walk 
safely  on  mud  or  ooze.  Norf. 
Pax-wax.  See  Faiwax. 

Pay,  (1)  v.  To  make  amends. 

(2)  v.  To  beat. 

(3)  v.  To  satisfy ; to  please. 

(4)  s.  Satisfaction. 

(5)  v.  To  cover  with  pitch.  There 
is  a proverb,  “ The  devil  to  pay , 
and  no  pitch  hot.”  A ship  has 
her  bottom  well  paid. 

Payen,  s.  {A.-N.)  A pagan. 

Payl,  (1)  s.  The  band  of  a tub. 

(2)  v.  To  beat.  Shropsh. 
Payling,  s.  A beating  shower. 
Northampt. 
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Payloun,  s.  { A.-N .)  A tent. 
Payman,  s.  A sort  of  cheese-cake. 
Payment,  s.  Injury.  Line. 

Payne,  s.  (1)  (JFr.)  Bread. 

(2)  A field,  or  plain. 

(3)  A coat  of  mail. 

Pays,  s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  A country. 

(2)  Pitch. 

Paysaunce,  s.  Pausing. 

Payze,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  raise  with  a 
lever.  Somerset. 

Pea,  (1)  s.  A peahen. 

(2)  v.  To  look  with  one  eye. 
North. 

(3)  s.  {Fr.poids.)  A weight  used 
with  the  steelyard.  South. 

Pea-bluff,  s.  A tube  through 
which  boys  blow  peas.  Stiff. 
Peach,?;.  To  betray  a secret;  to 
inform  against. 

His  father  was  a roaring  cavalier, 

A.  peaching  rascal,  that  betray’d  our  fac- 
tion. Durfey,  Fool  turn'd  Critick. 

Pea-esh,  s.  Pease-stubble.  West. 

Pea-goose,  j A . , , 

^ s.  A simpleton. 

PEAK-GOOSE,  J r 

Peak,  (1)  s.  Lace.  Var.d. 

(2)  v.  To  pry.  Norf. 

(^3)  adj.  Weak  ; languid.  North - 
ampt. 

Peakish,  adj.  Simple;  rude. 

Once  hunted  he,  untill  the  cliase,  long  fast- 
ing, and  the  heate 

Did  house  him  in  & peakish  graunge  within 
a forest  great. 

Warner's  Albions  England , 1592. 
Peakrels,  s.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Peak. 

Peal,  (1)  s.  An  uproar.  North. 

(2)  s.  A batch  of  bread.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  pour  out.  Glouc. 
Peale,  v.  To  cool.  Yorksh. 
Pealing,  s.  A kind  of  apple. 
Pean,  v.  To  beat.  Cumb. 

Peark,  v.  (1)  To  peep. 

(2)  To  perch.  Craven. 

Pearl,  s.  (1)  Anything  precious. 
(2)  The  part  of  a deer’s  horn 
above  the  burr. 

Pearl-coated,  adj.  Curly  fleeced. 
North. 


Pearlins,  s.  Coarse  bone-lace. 

Pe arm ain,  s.  {Fr.  parmain.)  A 
kind  of  apple. 

The  pearemaine,  which  to  Prance  long  ere 
to  us  was  knowne, 

Which  carefull  frut'rers  now  have  denizend 
our  owne.  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  song  18. 

Peart,  adj.  Brisk;  lively;  well. 
Pronounced  in  some  parts  pe-urt. 

There  was  a tricksie  girle,  I wot,  albeit 
clad  in  gray, 

As  peart  as  bird,  as  straite  as  boult,  as 
freshe  as  flowers  in  May. 

Warner's  Albions  England , 1592. 

Pear-warden.  See  Warden. 
Peas-and-sport.  Grey  peas  boiled 
in  the  shell,  eaten  with  butter 
and  salt,  and  the  company  throw 
the  shells  attach  other. 
Peas-blossom-damp,  s.  A damp 
in  coal-pits. 

Peascod,  s.  The  shell  of  peas. 
Pease,  (1)  v.  To  appease. 

(2)  v.  To  issue  from  a puncture 
in  the  form  of  peas.  Somerset. 

(3)  s.  A pea.  Spenser. 

(4)  v.  To  weigh.  See  Peise. 
Pease-bolt,  s.  Pease- straw.  East. 
Pease-brush,  s.  Pease-stubble. 

Heref. 

Pease-hallows,  s . Pease-straw. 
Wore. 

Pease- halm,  s.  Pease-straw. 
Pease-porridge-tawny, s.  Dingy 
yellow. 

Peasham,  s.  Pease-straw.  South. 
Peasipouse,  s.  Peas  and  beans 
grown  together  as  a crop.  Glouc. 
Peason,  s.  The  pi.  of  pea , but 
formerly  used  as  the  collective 
or  general  name  for  pease. 

Prick  peason  and  beaues,  if  thy  garden 
be'  dry, 

At  change  of  the  moone,  and  in  beautifull 
skye.  Ahrumack , 1615. 

Pea-swad,  s.  A peascod.  North. 
Peat,  s.  A delicate  person,  usually 
applied  to  a young  female. 

Of  a little  thing. 

You  are  a pretty  peat,  indifferent  fair  too. 

Mass.,  Maid  of  Hon.,  ii,  &, 
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Feawch-wal,  5.  A sort  of  coal. 
Staff. 

Pebble-boster,  5.  A man  em- 
ployed in  breaking  stones.  Staff. 
Peccant,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Sinning. 

If  that  thy  right  eye  cause  thee  to  trans- 
gress, 

Then  pull  it  out,  what  member  more  or  less 
Is  peccant  in  the  body,  strike  it  dead : 
Except,  divines  and  doctors  say,  the  head. 

Ovien’s  Epigrams,  1677. 

Pp ese , } A drinking-cup. 

Pech,  v.  To  pant.  Cumb. 

Peck,  (1)  v.  To  eat. 

(2)  s.  Meat;  victuals.  Line. 

(3) 5.  A large  quantity.  Var.  d. 

(4)  v.  To  pitch. 

(5)  v.  To  stumble.  YorJcsh . 
Peckish,  adj.  Hungry. 

Peckled,  adj.  Speckled. 

Jacob  the  patriarke,  by  the  force  of 
imagination,  made  peckled  lambs,  laying 
peckled  roddes  before  his  sheep. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

Pectoral,  s.  (1)  {Lai.)  Armour 
for  the  breast.  See  Peitrel. 

(2)  A priest’s  stole. 

Peculiar,  s.  A mistress. 
Pecunial,  adj.  {Lat.)  Belonging 
to  money. 

Pecunious,  adj.  Avaricious. 
Pecurious,  adj.  Precise.  East. 
Ped,  s.  A hamper  without  a lid,  in 
which  fish  are  carried.  East. 
Pedaile,  s.  {A.-N.)  Footmen. 
Pedant,  s.  A teacher  of  languages. 
Ped-belly,  s.  A protuberant  belly. 
East. 

Pedber,  s.  (1)  A basket. 

(2)  A pedlar.  Var.  d. 

Peddle,  s.  Employment.  North. 
Peddle-backed,  adj.  Carrying  a 
pack  on  the  back. 

Pedelion,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  helleborus 
niger. 

Peder,  s.  A small  farmer.  Line. 
Pedesay,  s.  A sort  of  cloth. 
Pedgel,  v.  (1)  To  pick  and  eat 
corn  in  the  fields.  Northampt. 
(2)  To  bargain.  Northampt. 


Pedgeley,  s.  A dealer.  Leic. 
Pedissequant,  s.  {Lat.)  A fol- 
lower. 

Pedlar’s-basket,  s.  Ivy-leaved 
snap-dragon,  angiospermia  cym- 
balaria. 

Pedlar’s-french,  s.  The  cant 
language. 

I’ll  give  a schoolmaster  half  a crown  a 
week,  and  teach  me  this  pedler's - 
French.  Roaring  Girl,  0.  PL,  vi,  109. 

Pedlar’s-pad,  s.  A walking-stick. 
North. 

Pednamene,  adv.  Lying  in  bed 
head  to  feet.  Cornw. 

Pednpaly,  s.  The  tomtit.  Cornw. 
Pee,  v.  To  look  with  one  eye ; to 
squint.  Peed,  blind  with  one  eye. 
North. 

Pee-dee,  s.  A young  lad  in  a keel, 
who  attends  to  the  rudder.  North. 
Peek,  (1)  s.  {Fr.)  A grudge. 

(2)  v.  To  flatter ; to  gain  favour 
by  carrying  gossip  and  tales. 
Devon. 

(3)  s.  A prong,  or  pitchfork. 
Exmoor. 

Peeked,  adj.  Thin.  Dorset. 

Peel,  (1)  v.  To  strip.  Peeled , bald. 

(2)  s.  A square  tower.  North. 

(3)  s.  A pillow,  or  bolster;  a 
cushion  used  in  lace-making. 
West. 

(4) 5.  Noise ; uproar.  Yorftsh. 

(5)  s.  {Fr.  pelle.)  A board  with 
a long  handle,  used  by  bakers  to 
put  their  bread  into  the  oven. 

Peel-bear,  s.  A pillow-case.  Dev. 
See  Pilwebere. 

Peel-cloth,  s.  A pillow-case.  Dev . 
Peel-crow.  See  Pilcrow. 

Peeler,  s.  (1)  A crow-bar.  Kent. 
(2)  A London  policeman,  because 
the  police  was  established  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

Peenging,  adj.  Fretful.  North. 
Peep,  (1)5.  A flock  of  chickens. 

A country-man  sent  his  sonne,  with  a 
basket  full  of  chickens  to  his  land-lady ; 
and  the  swaine,  to  be  very  fine,  said. 
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Mistresse,  my  father  hath  sent  you  here 

a nest  of  peeps. 

Copley’s  Wits , Fits , and  Fancies , 161 4. 

(2)  v.  To  chirp;  to  squeak.  It 
appears  to  be  used  in  the  autho- 
rised version  of  the  Bible,  Isaiah 
viii,  19,  in  the  sense  of  to  speak 
from  the  stomach  like  a ventrilo- 
quist. 

I say  cut  his  wezand,  spoil  his  peeping. 

Hlliers , The  Chances , 1692. 

(3)  s.  An  eye.  Somerset. 
Peeper,  s.  (1)  An  egg-pie.  Devon. 

(2)  A looking-glass. 

Peepers,  s.  The  eyes. 

Peeps,  s.  The  pips  on  cards. 
Peepy,  adj.  Sleepy. 

Peer,  (1)  v.  To  peep.  Peeri /,  in- 
quisitive. 

(2)  v.  To  pour.  Oxfd. 

(3)  s.  The  minnow.  Somers. 

(4)  adj.  Tender;  delicate.  Line . 

(5)  adj.  Poor.  Cumb. 

Peerk,  v.  To  walk  consequentially. 
North. 

Pees,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Peace. 

Peet,  s.  (1)  A pit.  Somerset. 

(2)  “ A very  narowe  path  wherby 
the  sheepe  passe  over  into  the 
salt  marshes  to  fede  them  at  a 
lowe  water.”  The  Newe  Meta- 
morphosis, 1600.  Marg.  Note , MS. 
Peeter.  See  Peter-see-me. 
Peevish,  adj.  (1)  Foolish;  trifling. 

There  never  was  any  so  peevish  to 
imagine  the  moone  either  capable  of 
affection,  or  shape  of  a mistris. 

Lyly’s  Endimion , i,  1. 

(2)  Piercing  cold.  North. 

(3)  Witty ; subtle.  North . 
Pee-wic,  v.  To  peak  and  pine. 

Norf. 

Pee-wit,  s.  The  lapwing. 

Peeze,  v.  To  ooze  out ; said  of  a 
cask  that  leaks.  Sussex. 

Peff,  v.  To  cough  faintly.  North . 
Peg,  (1)  v.  To  beat. 

(2)  v.  To  move  briskly. 

(3)  s.  A leg. 

(4)  s.  A tooth. 


Peg-a-lanteHn,  s.  The  ignis- 
fatuus. 

Pegalls,  Is.  Hawthorn  berries. 
pigalls,  J East. 

Peg-fiched,  s.  A West  country 
game,  played  with  sharp-pointed 
stakes. 

Peggens,  s.  Children’s  teeth. 
Northampt. 

Peggy,  s.  ( 1 ) A slender  poker,  bent 
at  the  end  for  raking  the  fire 
together.  Stiff. 

(2)  The  nettle-creeper.  Leic. 

Peggy-white,  1 s.  The 

peggy-white-throat,  j white- 
cap.  Northampt. 

Pegma,  s.  Mr.  Todd  is  mistaken, 
or  there  is  another  meaning  to 
this  word;  he  explains  it  as  “a 
sort  of  moving  machine  in  the 
old  pageants ;”  but  it  means,  as 
appears  from  the  following  ex- 
tract, the  bill  fixed  up  at  pageants 
to  give  some  account  of  their 
contents. 

What  presentments  are  towards,  and 
who  penn’d  the  pegmas.  Widow’s  Tears. 

Pego,  s.  Mentula. 

Peg-tankard,  s,  A tankard  marked 
inside  by  graduated  pegs  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  dividing 
the  liquor  into  equal  portions. 

Feg-trantum,  s.  A romping  girl. 
East.  Gone  to  Peg  Tr  ant  urn's , 
dead. 

Peigh,  v.  To  pant. 

Peine,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  Torment; 
pain  ; penalty. 

(2)  v.  To  put  to  pain ; to  torture. 

Peinthouse.  See  Painihouse. 

Peiren,  v.  To  diminish;  to  injure; 
to  impair. 

Peisaunce,s.  Peasants.  MS.  dated 
1500. 

Peise,  (1)  s.  ( Fr .)  A weight. 

(2)  v.  To  weigh  down ; to 
oppress. 

Peitrel,  s.  A breastplate;  the 
strap  that  crosses  the  breast  of  a 
horse. 
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Peke,  v.  (1)  To  pry  about.  S eePeak. 

(2)  To  project  out. 

Pekish,  adj.  Ignorant;  silly. 
Pekke,  s.  A pack.  15^  cent. 

Pel,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A post  at  which  a 
knight  wmuldexercisefor  jousting. 
Pelch,  adj.  Weak  ; faint.  North. 
Pelder,  v.  To  encumber.  Cumb. 
Pelerin,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A pilgrim. 
Pelf,  s.  Refuse  ; rubbish  ; applied 
commonly  to  money. 

Michaell,  where  art  thou?  what’s  become 
of  thee ? 

Rave  the  nine  wenches  stolne  thee  from 
thy  selfe  ? 

Or  from  their  conversation  dost  thou  flee, 
Sith  they  are  rich  in  science  not  in  pelf e ? 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

Pelk,  v.  To  beat.  North . 

Pell,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  The  skin  of  an 
animal ; fur. 

(2)  v.  To  drive  forth. 

(3)  s.  A broad,  shallow  piece  of 
water,  larger  than  a pond,  and 
smaller  than  a lake.  Sussex. 

(4)  v.  To  wash  into  pells  or 
pools,  as  water  does  when  it 
flows  very  violently.  To  pell  away 
is  to  wash  away  the  ground  by 
the  force  of  water.  Sussex. 

(5)  s.  An  earthen  vessel.  Devon. 

(6)  s.  A heavy  shower.  North. 
Peller,  s.  A peg,  or  pin. 
Pellere,  Is.  (A.-N.)  A fur  gar- 

pellure,  j ment. 

Pelles,  s.  A sort  of  oats.  Cornw. 
Pellet,  s.  (1)  A bullet.  Pellet  - 
guns , a sort  of  small  cannon. 

(2)  Dung  of  sheep. 

Pell-wool,  s.  Inferior  wool  cut 
off  after  the  sheep’s  death. 
Pelote,  s.  A pellet. 

^pelsy  } s‘  ’ s^eet*  North. 
Pelsey,  (1 ) adj.  Obstinate ; cross; 
mischievous.  North. 

(2)  s.  A blow.  Beds. 

Pelt,  (1)  v.  To  strike;  to  pat. 

(2)  s.  A blow  with  the  fist.  East. 

(3)  s.  Rage ; passion.  Var.d. 

(4)  v.  To  submit. 


(5)  s.  The  body  of  a fowl  killed 
by  a hawk.  A term  in  falconry. 

(6)  s.  The  skin.  North.  Peltry , 
skins. 

(7)  s.  A miserly  fellow. 

(8)  v.  To  be  in  a rage. 

(9)  s.  The  act  of  plucking  fea- 
thers from  geese  w7hen  alive, 
which  is  done  in  Lincolnshire 
four  times  during  spring  and 
summer. 

(10)  s.  A game  at  cards  played 
by  three  people. 

Pelter,  (1)  v.  To  beat;  to  patter. 
North. 

(2)  s.  Anything  large.  Cumb. 
Pelting,  adj.  (1)  Angry. 

^2)  Paltry;  worthless. 

Pelt-rot,  s.  A disease  in  sheep. 
North. 

Pelury,  s.  Pur. 

Pelver,  v.  To  pilfer.  Lein. 

Pen,  (1)  v.  To  shut  up ; to  confine. 
Heref. 

And  at  first  shocke,  breakes  through  th*  iron 
ring 

Of  armed  men,  that  had  his  father  pend. 
Whose  sword  by  this  emboweld  the  proud 
king 

Enccladus,  and  to  his  daies  gave  end. 

Great  Bntaines  Troye,  1609. 

(2)  s.  A cant  word  for  a prison. 

(3)  s.  A dam  to  keep  the  water 
before  a mill. 

(4)  s.  A feather ; a quill. 

(5)  s.  A spigot.  Somerset. 

(6)  s . A barrel  for  making 

vinegar. 

(7) s.  A sow’s  pudendum.  North. 
Penance,  s.  (A.-N.)  Repentance. 
Penance-board,  s.  The  pillory. 
Penant,  s.  One  doing  penance. 
Pen-bauk,  s.  A beggar’s  can. 

North. 

Pen-bouk,  s.  A small  wooden  pail 
with  a lid.  Leic. 

Pence,  s.  The  yellow  rattle.  North- 
amp  t. 

Peng  he,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 

For  to  make  a penche  of  egges.  Tak 
water,  and  do  it  in  a panne  to  the  fyre, 
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and  lat  yt  sethe ; and  after  talc  egges, 
and  brek  hem,  and  cast  hem  in  ihe 
water;  and  after  tak  a chese,  and  kerf 
yt  on  fowr  partins,  and  cast  in  the  water ; 
and  wlianne  the  chese  and  the  eggys  ben 
wel  sodyn,  tak  hem  owt  of  the  water, 
and  wasch  hem  in  clene  water,  and  tak 
wastel  breed,  and  temper  yt  wyth  mylk 
of  a kow.  And  after  do  yt  over  the  fyre ; 
and  after  forsy  yt  wytli  gyngever  and 
wy tli  comyn,  and  colowr  yt  wyth  safron, 
and  lye  yt  wyth  eggys;  and  oyle  the 
sewe  with  boter ; and  kep  wel  the  chese 
owt,  and  dresse  the  sewe,  and  dymo 
eggys  theron,  alful ; and  kerf  thy  chese 
in  lytyl  schyms,  and  do  hem  in  the  sewe 
wyth  eggys,  and  serve  yt  forthe. 

Warner,  Ant.  Cul.,  p.  42. 

Pencile,  v.  To  paint. 

Penclerk,  s.  A scribe.  Calender 
of  Scripture,  1575. 

Pend,  (1)  v.  To  lean. 

(2)  v.  To  depend  ; to  belong  to. 

(3)  s.  Pressure;  strain.  Suff. 

(4)  s.  A roof  vaulted  with 

masonry,  but  not  joined. 

(5)  v.  To  distress  ; to  be  in  need. 
East.  To  run  in  a distressed  way, 
as,  “ He  came  pendin'  along  fit  to 
burst.”  Norf. 

(6)  s.  A case  of  necessity. 

East. 

Pendall,  s.  A keystone. 
Pendant,  s.  (1)  A carpenter’s 
level. 

(2)  Any  hanging  ornament. 
Pendant-feathers,  s.  The  fea- 
thers at  the  joints  of  a hawk’s 
knee. 

Pendil,  s.  A pendulum.  North. 

P end le, adv.  Suddenly.  “He came 
pendle  upon  him.”  Heref. 
Pendle-stone,  s.  The  upper  course 
in  a stone-pit. 

Pendolly,  s.  A child’s  doll.  Line. 
Pendugam,  s.  The  penguin.  Shel- 
ton. 

Penelles,  s.  Wooden  boards. 
Penfeathered,  adj.  Shabby.  Line. 
Penible,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Painstaking  ; 
industrious. 

Penman,  s.  A writer;  a clerk. 
Penned,  adj.  Winged. 

Penner,  s . A case  to  hold  pens. 


Pennet,  1 s.  ( A.-S . pennan.)  The 
pennin,  J inclosed  place  where 
oxen  and  otheranimalsarefed  and 
watered ; any  temporary  place 
erected  to  contain  cattle.  Somers. 

Pennevair,  s.  A sort  of  fur. 

Penniless-bench,  s.  A popular 
term  for  a state  of  poverty. 

Penning-time,  s Bedtime.  Oocfd. 

Pennock.s.  A small  bridge  over  a 
watercourse.  Sussex. 

Penny-earth,  s.  A stoney  earth 
full  of  round  shells,  found  in  the 
fullers’-earth  beds.  Northampt. 

Penny-father,  s.  A penurious 
person. 

Alas,  this  reconfirms  wdiat  I said  rather, 
Cosmus  has  ever  been  a penny-father. 

% Haringt.,  Ep.,  ii,  21. 

Penny-lattice-house,  s.  A low 
alehouse. 

Penny-measure,  s.  The  clay  above 
the  penny-stone. 

Penny-pots,  s.  Pimples  on  the 
face  of  a drunken  person. 

Penny-prick,  s.  An  old  name  of 
a game. 

Penny-stone,  s.  (1)  A sort  of 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  used  in  the 
17th  cent.,  especially  for  linings. 

(2)  The  best  iron  ore.  Shropsh. 

(3)  The  game  of  quoits  played 
with  stones. 

Penny-wagtail,  s.  The  water- 
wagtail.  East. 

Pennyweed,  s.  The  plant  rattle. 

Penny-whip,  s.  Very  small  beer 
Lane. 

Penoncel,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A banner. 
See  Pensil. 

Pens,  .s*.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Pence. 

(2)  The  long  hair  uf  deer. 

Pense,  v To  be  fretful.  East. 

Pensey,  adj.  Fretful ; dull. 

Pensi,  s.  (A.-N.)  Thought. 

Pensil,  s.  A large  blister.  Somers. 

Pensil,  ] s.  (A.-N.)  A pen- 
pensell,  > dant,  or  ornamental 
PENONSEL,  J flag. 

Pensivehed,  s.  Pensiveness. 
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Pen-stock,  s.  A floodgate  to  a 
millpond.  South. 

Pen-swan,  s.  The  female  swan,  the 
male  being  called  a cob-swan . 
Pent,  part.  p.  Appended. 
Pentacle,  s.  A figure  of  three 
intersecting  triangles,  used  by 
magicians. 

Pented,  ad).  Belonged  ; pertained. 
Penteney,  s.  A dungeon  within 
a jail. 

Pen-thrush,  s.  The  missel-thrush. 
Northampt. 

Pentice,  s.  (1)  The  part  of  a roof 
which  projects  over  the  wall ; a 
shed  over  a door. 

(2)  A canvass  blind  to  protect 
stores  outside  a door  from  the 
sun  and  rain. 

Penticle,  s.  A covering. 

Penule,  s.  { Lat .)  The  scrotum. 
Peon,  s.  A barbed  javelin. 

Peoren,  s.  Peers. 

Pepilles,  s.  Water  purslain. 
Pepinnery,  s.  The  part  of  an 
orchard  where  fruit-stones  are 
set  for  growing. 

Peple,  s.  { A.-N. ) People.  Peplish , 
to  fill  with  people. 

Pepper,?;.  (1)  To  beat;  to  hit  with 
shot,  snowballs,  &c.  East. 

(2)  To  scold.  Var.  d.. 

(3)  To  overreach.  Line. 

(4)  To  take  pepper  in  the  nose , 
to  be  angry,  or  take  offence. 

Because  I entertained  this  gentleman 
for  my  ancient  — he  takes  pepper  i ’ th* 
nose,  and  sneezes  it  out  upon  my  ancient. 

Chapin.,  May-Day,  iii,  p.  72. 

Peppered,  part.  p.  Infected  with 
lues  venerea. 

Pepperer,  s.  A grocer. 
Pepperidge,  s.  The  barberry. 
East. 

Peppernel,  s.  A lump,  or  swelling. 

Has  a peppernel  in  his  head,  as  big  as  a 
pullet’s  egg. 

B.  Sr  FI.,  Knight  of  B.  P.,  ii,  1. 
Pepper-sguatter,  s.  Snuffers. 
Pepse,  v.  To  throw  at.  Var.  d. 


Per,  v.  Liquid  pers  when  it  falls 
stringy.  Lane. 

Peradventure,  1 adv.  {A.-N.) 

peraunter,  j Perchance. 
Perboil,  v.  To  boil  slowly.  See 
Parboil. 


Nay,  wife,  (quoth  he)  thou  maist  be 

wonder’d  at,  ,, 

Tor  making  porredge  of  a perloild  cat.  1 0 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

Percase,  adv.  Perchance. 

Perceivance,  s.  Perception. 

Perceive,  v.  To  understand. 

Percel,  s.  A parcel. 

Percel-mele,  adv.  {A.-N.)  Piece- 
meal. 

Percer,  s.  A short  swrord. 

Perch,  s.  A measuring-rod. 

Perche,  v.  (1  ) To  pierce. 

(2)  To  perish. 

Perchemer,  s.  A parchment- 
maker. 

Percher,  s.  A large  wax  candle, 
called  also  a Paris  candle. 

Perclose,  s.  A conclusion. 


But  looke  for  smoother  matter  in  the 
middest,  and  most  smooth  in  the  perclose 
and  wind-up  of  all. 

Dent's  Pathway,  epist. 


Percock,  s.  A kind  of  early  apple. 

Perde,  1 ex  cl.  {A.-N.)  By  God  ! 
perdy,  j truly  ! 

Perdicle,  s.  The  eagle-stone. 

Perdon,  s.  A perdonum,  or  plea 
by  which  land  w7as  claimed  under 
a gift  special. 

Perdu,  s.  {Fr.)  A soldier  sent  on 
a forlorn  hope;  a person  in  a 
desperate  state. 

Perdurable,  ad).  Everlasting. 

Perdure,  v.  To  endure.  Perdura* 
bility,  endurance. 

Pere,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  A peer. 

(2)  v.  {A.-N)  To  appear. 

Peregal,  ad).  {A.-N.)  Equal. 

Peregrine,  s.  A kind  of  falcon. 

Peresine,  s.  A gum. 

Perfect,  ad).  Sure. 

Perfit,  ad).  Perfect. 

Perforce,  (1)  v.  To  force. 
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(2)  adv.  Of  necessity. 

Perform,  v.  To  complete. 
Perfourne,  v.  To  complete ; to 
furnish. 

Perge,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  go  on. 
Pericle,  s.  {Lat.)  A danger. 
Perie,  s.  (A.-N.)  A pear-tree. 
Perilously,  adv.  Dangerously. 
Period,  v.  To  make  to  cease. 
Perish,  v.  (1)  To  destroy. 

(2)  To  pain,  or  injure.  Essex. 
Perished,  part.  p.  Starved  with 
cold. 

Perite,  adj.  {Lat.)  Skilful. 
Periwin ke,  s.  A periwig. 
Per-jenete,  Is.  {A.-N.)  A 
pere-jonette,  J young  pear. 
Perk,  (1)  s.  A perch.  Suff. 

(2)  s.  A park.  Yorks h. 

(3)  adj.  Proud  ; elated. 

(4)  v.  To  adorn. 

(5)  s.  A wooden  frame  against 
which  sawn  timber  is  set  up  to 
dry.  East. 

(6)  v.  To  examine  carefully. 
North. 

(7)  v.  To  prick  up  the  ears. 
Perkers,  s.  Young  rooks.  North. 
Perkin,  s.  Water  cider. 

Perk-up,  v.  To  lift  the  head  dis- 
dainfully. 

Perky,  adj.  Saucy.  West. 

Perled,  adj.  Ornamented,  espe- 
cially with  pearls. 

Perlin,  is.  The  piece  of  timber 
purlin,  J which  runs  along  under 
the  middle  part  of  the  spars  of  a 
roof. 

Perlous,  adj.  Perilous. 
Permafay,  excl.  {A.-N.)  By  my 
faith  ! 

Pern,  (1)  v.  To  pick  and  dress 
birds. 

(2)  To  prosper.  Somers. 

Pernel,  s.  (1)  The  pimpernel. 

(2)  A weak,  sickly  person.  More. 
Perpend,  v.  To  consider  atten- 
tively. 

Which  straung  event,  whilst  that  I doo 
perpend  and  to  minde  call, 


My  penne  (in  trothe)  isreadie  prest  out  of 
my  hand  to  fall.  Stubbcs’  Examples,  1581. 

Perpendicle,  s.  The  plumb  line 
of  a quadrant. 

Perpendiculars,  s.  The  testicles. 
Copley's  Wits , Fits,  and  Fancies , 
1614. 

Perpent,  s.  A thin  wall,  the  stones 
of  which  are  built  on  the  edge. 
North. 

Perpentine,  s.  A porcupine. 

Perpent-stone,  s.  A large  stone 
reaching  through  a wall. 

Perpetuana,  s.  {Lat.)  A glossy 
cloth,  called  more  usually  ever- 
lasting. 

Perplanted,  part.  p.  Planted 
securely. 

Perquire,  v.  To  inquire  into. 

Perrammle,  s.  (from  Lat.  peram- 
bulo.)  Circumlocution.  Craven. 

Perre,  s.  {A.-.N.)  A dish  in  old 
cookery,  made  chiefly  of  peas, 
onions,  and  spices. 

Perrie,  s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  Jewels; 
precious  stones. 

(2)  A sudden  storm  ; a squall. 

Perriere,  s.  A military  machine 
for  throwing  large  stones;  ap- 
plied, at  a later  period,  to  a sort 
of  mortar  for  throwing  stone  shot. 

Perry,  s.  A little  cur  dog.  North. 

Perry-dancers,  s.  Tiie  aurora 
borealis.  East. 

Pers,  s.  (1)  A hi ueish-gray  colour. 

(2)  A sort  of  cloth. 

(3)  Persia. 

Persaunt,  part.  a.  {A.-N.)  Pierc- 
ing. 

Persavance,  s.  Foresight.  Craven. 

Perscrute,  v.  {Lat.)  To  search 
through. 

Perse,  v.  To  pierce. 

Perse,  s.  (A.-N.)  Equality. 

Perser,  s.  An  auger. 

Persever,  v.  To  persevere. 

Pers  hall,  adj.  Partial.  Heyvjood , 
1556. 

Persil,  s.  (A.-N.)  Parsley. 

Person,  a*.  (Lat.)  Anactor:  a mask. 
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Personable,  adj.  Personally  visi- 
ble. 

My  saied  lorde  of  Winchester  saied  unto 
the  kyng  that  the  kyng  his  father,  so 
visited  with  sicken  esse,  was  not  per- 
sonable. Hall,  Henry  VI,  f.  13. 

Persone,  s.  A parson. 

Perspective,  s.  A reflecting- 
glass. 

Perspicil,  s.  An  optic-glass.  Al - 
bumazar , 1634. 

Perstand,  v.  To  understand. 

Persuade,  s.  Persuasion. 

Persuaders,  s.  (1)  Pistols. 

(2)  Spurs. 

Persway,  v.  To  mitigate. 

Pert,  adj.  Delicate ; subtle ; of 
good  appearance.  See  Peart. 

Pert  as  pear-monger  I’d  he, 

If  Moily  were  but  kind, 

Cool  as  a cucumber  would  see 
The  rest  of  womankind.  Old  Song , 

Perte,  v.  To  part. 

Pertelot,  s.  The  name  of  a hen. 

Pertly,  adv.  ( A.-N .)  Openly. 

Pertriche,  s.  A partridge. 

Perturbe,  v.  To  trouble. 

Perty,  s.  Part. 

Perur,  s.  A sort  of  cup. 

Peruse,  v.  To  examine  ; to  survey. 

Pervinke,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  peri- 
winkle. 

Pesane,  s.  A gorget  attached  to 
the  helmet. 

Pes,  s.  and  v.  Perhaps  a piece,  and 
to  piece. 

My  gammer  sat  her  down  on  her  pes,  and 
bad  me  reach  thy  breches. 

Gammer  Gurt.,  0.  PI.,  ii,  12. 

Sat  pesyng  and  patching  of  Hodg  her 
man’s  briche.  /§. 

Peschalme,  s.  Pease-straw. 

Pescod-scalding,  s.  A merry- 
making in  summer  evenings, 
at  which  the  company  are  treated 
with  green  field  peas  boiled  in 
the  shells.  YorJcsh. 

Pese,  (1)s.  (A.-N.)  Peace. 

(2)  v.  To  appease. 

Pesen,  s.pl.  Peas.  See  Peason. 

3 


Pesible,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Peaceable. 
Pesiblete,  s.  (A.-N.)  A calm. 
Pesk,  s.  A peach. 

Peson,  s.  (A.-N.)  An  instrument 
used  for  weighing. 

Pess,  s.  A hassock.  Suff. 

Pessant,  adj.  Heavy  ? 

She  brought  him  bags.  4.  husband[s]  help’d 
to  fill, 

As  arrant  misers  as  the  earth  containes, 
Which  with  their  moyling  care  and  pessant 
paines, 

Had  scraped  thousands. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

Pessipe,  s.  A sort  of  cup. 

Pessum,  s.  Pease-haulm.  Shropsh. 
They  say,  “ He’s  as  proud  as 
pessum .” 

Pestered,  part.  p.  Teazed;  em- 
barrassed. 

Pesterment,  s.  Embarrassment. 
North. 

Pestilent,  adj.  Exceeding. 
Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest'lent  fine, 

(His  beard  no  bigger  though  then  thine) 
Walkt  on  before  the  rest. 

Suckling's  Fragmenta  Aurea. 

Pestle,  s.  (1)  A leg  of  an  animal, 
especially  of  a pig.  A pestle-pie , 
a large  standing  pie  containing  a 
whole  gammon,  and  sometimes  a 
couple  of  fowls  and  a neat’s 
tongue. 

Yet  I can  set  my  Gallio’s  dieting, 

A pestle  of  a lark,  or  plover’s  wing. 

Hall,  Sat.,  iv,  4. 
You  shall  as  commonly  see  legges  of 
men  hang  up,  as  here  with  us  you  shall 
find  pestels  of  porke,  or  legges  of  veale. 
Healy’s  Disc,  of  a New  World,  p.  161. 

(2)  The  short  staff  of  a con- 
stable. 

Pestle-head,  s.  A blockhead. 
Pete,  s.  Pity.  Peteose , compas- 

sionate. 

Peter,  (1)  ex  cl.  A very  common 
oath,  or  imprecation,  in  the  early 
English  writers;  by  St.  Peter! 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  wine.  See  Peter- 
see-me. 

(3)  s . A portmanteau,  or  cloak 

bag. 
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(4) s.  Cowslips. 

(5)  s.  A sort  of  cosmetic. 

Then  her  boxes  of  peeter , and  patches, 
and  all  her  ornamental  knacks  and 
dresses  she  was  wont  every  day  to  wast 
so  much  time  about. 

Several  Discourses  and  Characters , 1689. 

(6)  Peter  seems  to  have  been  a 
familiar  epithet  applied  to  the 
watermen,  fishermen,  and  ma- 
riners of  the  Thames.  Giff. 

(7)  To  go  through  St.  Peter’s 
needle , to  be  severely  corrected. 

Peter-boat,  s.  A boat  built  sharp 
at  each  end.  Suff. 

Peter-man,  s.  A familiar  term  for 
a fisherman,  from  the  occupation 
of  St.  Peter. 

Peter-see-me,  "I  s.  (Said  to  be 

peter-sa-meene,  la  sailor’s  cor- 
peter-semine,  j ruptionof  Pe- 

peter,  J droXimenes.) 

A rich  Malaga  wine. 

Peter-see-me  shall  wash  thy  nowl. 

And  Malligo  glasses  fox  thee. 

Middl.y  Span.  Gipsey,  iii,  1. 

Peter’s-fish,  s.  The  haddock. 
Haddock  has  spots  on  either 
side,  which  are  said  to  be  marks 
of  St.  Peter’s  fingers,  when  he 
caught  that  fish  for  the  tribute. 
Peter’s-staff,  s.  A plant,  the 
tapsus  barbatus , or  great  mul- 
lein. 

Peter-stones,  s.  A name  given 
by  the  country  people  to  the 
fossil  pentacrinal  vertebrae. 
Northampt. 

Peth,  s.  (1)  Crum  of  bread. 
Heref. 

{2)  A well ; a pump.  West. 

(3)  A road  up  a steep  hill. 
North. 

Pether,  v.  To  run;  to  ram;  to 
do  anything  quickly  or  in  a 
hurry.  North. 

Petit,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Little. 
Petition,  s.  An  adjuration.  East. 
Petitory,  adj.  Supplicatory. 
Pet-lip,  s.  A hanging-lip.  North . 


Petman,  s.  The  smallest  pig  in  a 
litter.  East. 

Petrel,  s.  See  Peitrel. 

Petroll,  s.  A chalky  clay.  Florio. 
Petronel,  s.  A gun  fired  from  the 
breast. 

Petticoat,  s.  A man’s  waistcoat. 
Pettiest.  Mean  grammar  scholars. 
Pettigrew,  1 . 

PETTJGREE,}*'  A 
If  gentry,  madame,  might  convay  so  great 
a good  to  me, 

From  auncient  king  Cadwallader  I have 
my  pettigree. 

Warner' s Albions  England , 1592. 


Pettish*  adj.  Passionate. 

Pettle,  (1)  adj.  Pettish;  peevish. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  trifle. 

Pettoune,  s.  A spittoon.  17  th 
cent. 

Petty,  s.  A privy. 
Petty-sessions,  s.  A sort  of  sta- 
tute fair  at  which  servants  are 
hired.  Norf. 

Petty-singles,  s.  A hawk’s  toes. 
Petty-toes,  s.  The  feet  of  a pig. 
Peust,  adj.  Snug.  North. 
Pevrate,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A sauce 

piquante. 

Pevy,  v.  To  pelt.  Northampt. 
Pew,  s.  A cow’s  udder.  Glouc. 
Pew-fellow,  s.  A person  who  sat 
in  the  same  pew  at  church ; a 
companion. 

And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  other’s 
moan.  Shakesp.,  Rich.  Ill , iv,  4. 


Pewtner,  s.  A pewterer.  West . 
Peyl,  v.  To  weary. 

Phantasie,  v.  To  fancy. 
Pharisee,  s.  A fairy.  Var.  d. 
Pharoah,  s.  A strong  ale. 

Pheer,  s.  A companion.  For 
Fere. 

Pheeze,  | ^ *p0  chasflse . to  beat ; 
feaze,  kohumble< 

FEIZE,  J 

Phewterer.  See  Fewterer. 
Philander,  v.  ( Gr .)  To  make 
love. 
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Philip,  s.  A familiar  appellation 
for  a sparrow,  contracted  to  Phip. 

Phillamot,  s.  The  colour  of  a 
dead  leaf. 

A phillamot  would  set  off  your  face  ex- 
tremely. Durfey,  A Virtuous  Wife,  1680. 

Philosopher‘s-egg,  s.  A medicine 
for  the  pestilence. 

Philosopher’s-game,  s.  A game 
somewhat  resembling  chess. 

Phcebe,  s.  The  name  of  an  old 
dance. 

Phrase,  s.  A habit,  or  custom. 
Cornw. 

Phrensy,  adj.  Hasty ; passionate. 
Leic. 

Phunky,  adj.  Saturated  with  rain  ; 
a term  applied  to  land.  Warw. 

Phy  ! An  exclamation  of  disgust. 

Physnomy,  s.  The  visage;  phy- 
siognomy. 

But  fora  man,  the  king  and  commander 
of  al  earthly  creatures,  whose  body  is 
pure,  whose  mindemore  magnanimous, 
to  be  dejected  in  spirit,  pale  in  phys- 
nomy,  leaue  in  his  limmes. 

Man  in  the  Moone , 1609. 

Piache,  s.  A piazza;  an  arcade. 

Piacle,  s.  ( Lat .)  A mortal  crime. 

Pianot,  s.  A magpie.  North . 

Picaro,  \s.  (Span,  picaro.)  A 
picaroon,  j rogue. 

The  arts  of  cocoquismo  and  Germania, 
used  by  our  Spanish  pickeroes  (I  mean, 
filching,  foisting,  niming,  jilting)  we 
defy.  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii,  1. 

Beauf.  Cudgell’d  ! why,  you  cowardly 
rascal,  who  should  cudgel  us  ? 

Brain.  Who  ? why ,piccaroons,  sir — land- 
pirats,  that  are  doubtless  looking  for 
prize,  as  well  as  you. 

Durfey,  A Virtuous  Wife,  1680. 

Piccadel,  1 s . ( Fr .)  A piece 
pickadill,  l>set  round  the  edge 
pickardil,  J of  a garment ; the 
collar. 

The  round  hem  or  the  several  divisions 
set  together  about  the  skirt  of  a gar- 
ment or  other  thing;  also,  a kind  of 
stiff  collar,  made  in  fashion  of  a band. 
That  famous  ordinary  near  St.  James’s 
called  Pickadilly  took  denomination 
from  this,  that  one  Higgins  a taylor, 
who  built  it,  got  most  of  his  estate  by 


piccadilles,  which  in  the  last  age  were 
much  in  fashion.” 

Blount,  Glossographia,  1681. 
This  (halter)  is  a coarse  wearing; 

’Twill  sit  but  scurvily  upon  this  collar ; 

But  patience  is  as  good  as  a Trench 
pickadel.  B.  Sr  FI. , Pilgrim,  ii,  2. 

The  next  morning  his  man  (in  actu  or 
potentia)  enjoies  his  pickadels.  His 
landresse  is  then  shrewdly  troubled  in 
fitting  him  a ruffe,  his  perpetuall  badge. 

Overbury' s New  Characters,  16]  5. 
And  among  the  rest,  yellow  starch,  the 
invention  and  foyl  of  jaundice  com- 
plexions, with  great  cut-work  bands, 
and piccadiUies  (a  thing  that  hath  since 
lost  the  name)  crouded  in,  and  flourished 
among  us,  Mrs.  Turner,  being  nomi- 
noted  to  be  the  first  contriver,  happily" 
in  England,  but  the  original  came  out 
of  Trance;  which  fashion  and  colour 
did  set  off  their  lean  sallow  coun- 
tenances. Wilson's  Life  of  James  1, 1653. 

Piccadel,  Is.  (Fr.)  The  name 
Piccadilly,  J of  a game. 

And  their  lands  to  coyn  they  distil  ye. 
And  then  with  the  money 
You  see  how  they  run  ye 
To  loose  it  at  piccadilly. 

Flecknoe’s  Epigrams. 


Picche,  (1)  v.  To  pick. 

(2)  s.  A bee-hive.  North. 
Picchetto,  s.  A game  at  cards. 

PlCHE’  Is.  Pitch. 

PICCHE,  j 

Piched,  part.p.  Fastened;  situ- 
ated. Gawayne. 

Piciere,  s.  (A.-N.)  A horse’s 
breast-piece. 

Pick,  (1)  v.  To  fling;  to  throw. 

(2)  v.  To  go  forth. 

(3)  v.  To  play  at  pitch-and-toss. 
Line. 

(4)  s.  An  emetic.  North . 

(5 ) s.  A spike ; the  sharp  point 
in  the  centre  of  a buckler. 


Take  down  my  buckler. 

And  sweep  the  cobwebs  off,  and  grind  til 
pick  on’t.  B.  Sr  FI.,  Cupid's  Revenge,  iv,  1. 


(6)  s.  A fork. 

Undone,  without  redemption,  he  eats  with 
picks.  B.  j"  FI.,  Mens.  Tho.,  i,  2. 

(7)  s.  A pitchfork.  North, 

(8)  s.  A diamond  at  cards. 
Sometimes,  a spade. 
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(9)  v.  To  dress  out  finely.  Picked , 
smart  in  dress. 

*Tis  such  a picked  fellow,  not  a haire 
About  his  whole  bulk,  but  it  stands  in 
- print.  Chapman’s  All  Fools,  0.  PI.,  iv,185. 
Certain  quaint,  piclct,  and  neat  compa- 
nions, attired — a la  mode  de  Prance. 

Greene's  Def.  of  Cony -Catching . 

(10)  s.  A basket  used  for  drawing 
coals  up  out  of  a pit.  Chesh. 

(11)  adj . Thin;  delicate.  Line. 

(12)  v.  To  glean  corn  a second 
time.  West. 

(13)  v.  To  worm  out  a secret. 
West. 

(14)  Pick  a thank , to  crouch  for 
a favour.  Picks  and  hearts , red 
spots  on  the  body. 

Pick-a-back.  To  ride  pick-a-back , 
to  ride  on  the  back  and  shoulders. 
Pickatree,  s.  The  woodpecker. 
North. 

Pick-cheese, s.  The  titmouse. East. 
Pickedevant.  See  Pike-devant. 
Pickeer,  v.  (Span.)  To  rob,  or  pil- 
lage. 

Pickedness,  s.  Neat,  spruce  nice- 
ness. See  Pick. 

Too  much  pickedness  is  not  manly. 

Ben  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Picken,  v.  To  sharpen  the  points 
of  anything. 

Picker,  s.  A gipsy,  or  tramp.  Suss. 
Pickerel,  1 a 

PICCARE L,P-  Ay°UI,S  P*6- 

Picket,  s.  A wooden  stake  to  which 
horses  are  tied  when  in  camp. 
Picking-hole,  s.  A hole  in  a barn 
to  receive  the  sheaves.  North. 
Pickle,  (1)  v.  To  pick. 

(2)  v.  To  glean  a field  a second 
time.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  provide.  North. 

(4)  s.  A small  quantity.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  eat  squeamishly. 

(6)  v.  To  soak  wheat.  West. 

(7)  s.  A hayfork.  Somerset. 

(8)  s.  A mischievous  boy.  Devon. 
Pickle-herring,  s.  A merry- 

andrew. 


Pickling,  s.  A sort  of  canvass  used 
for  sieves,  &c.  Line. 
Pick-pie-ower,  s.  A summerset. 
Craven. 

Pick-pocket,  s.  The  shepherd’s 
purse.  Northampt. 

Pick-point,  s.  A child’s  game. 
Pick-purse,  s.  The  plant  spurrey. 
Nor f. 

Picksome,  adj.  Hungry.  Sussex. 
Pick-thank,  s.  A flatterer. 

With  pleasing  tales  his  lord’s  vain  ears  he 
fed, 

A flatterer,  a pickthank , and  a Iyer.  Fairfax. 

Pick-up,  v.  To  vomit.  Yorksh. 
Picoise,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A pick-axe. 
Picory,  s.  Piracy.  Rawleigh.  From 
the  Spanish  picaro,  a thief. 
Pict-hatch.  A notorious  haunt  of 
prostitutes  in  Clerkenwell. 

A pickt-liatch  pair  of  pockey  limping  legs, 
And  goes  like  one  that  fees  in  shackles  begs. 
Rowlands , Knaves  of  Sp.  Di.,  16l3. 

Pictree,  s.  A ghost.  North. 
Picture,  s.  Figure ; a perfect  pat- 
tern. 

Piddle,  (1)  v.  Mingere. 

(2)  v.  To  work  in  an  inefficient 
manner,  doing  little  or  nothing. 
Suff. 

(3)  v.  To  eat  daintily. 

(4)  s.  Asmall  inclosed  field.  Berks. 
Pidling,  adj.  Paltry ; wretched. 

Lady  B.  Pigeons,  pox ! that’s  pidling , 
melancholy  stuff ; hast  any  venison, 
child  ? Darfey , Marr  age-hater  match'd. 

Pie,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A magpie. 

(2)  To  make  a pie , to  combine  in 
order  to  make  an  advantageous 
contract.  North. 

The  French  party  are  making  (as  the 
term  is)  a pye  or  practise  to  welter  this 
court.  Bowes  Correspondence,  1583. 

(3)  s.  The  sum  total. 

(4)  s.  The  Popish  ordinal. 

(5)  s.  The  beam  supporting  the 
gin  for  loading  timber. 

(6)  s.  A pit  in  the  ground  for 
potatoes,  or  rather  the  heap  it 
earth  and  strawthrown  over  them. 
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(7)  s.  A receptacle  for  rape-seed 
Yorksh. 

Pie-apple,  *.  A fir-cone.  Northamp. 
Piece,  8.  (1)  A prostitute. 

(2)  A cask  of  wine. 

(3)  A little  while.  North. 

(4)  A field,  or  inclosure.  West. 
(5*  A coin  worth  twenty-two 
shillings. 

Piece-of-extire,s.A  merry  fellow. 
Piefinch,  s.  A chaffinch.  Var.  d. 
Piepicked,  axlj.  Piebald.  Devon. 
PlE-POUDRE-COURT,  S.  A COUrt  of 
summary  justice  held  at  fairs. 
Pieust,  adj.  Comfortable.  North - 
umb. 

Pie-wipe,  s.  The  lapwing.  East. 
Piffling,  part.  a.  Engaged  in  tri- 
fling occupations.  Northampt . 
Pifle,  v.  (1)  To  pilfer.  North. 

(2)  To  be  squeamish. 

Pifler,  s.  (A  corruption  of  pipe- 
filler.)  A boy  or  girl  employed 
in  a weaving  factory  to  fill  or 
wind  the  thread  on  the  pipe. 
Pig,  (1)  s.  A woodlouse.  Var.d. 

(2)  8.  A large  lump  of  mucous 
matter  in  the  nose.  Var.  d. 

(3)  8.  Sixpence.  A cant  term. 

(4)  To  pig  together,  to  sleep  to- 
gether in  one  bed.  Pig  eyes , 
very  small  eyes. 

Pigace,  s.  ( A.-N .)  An  ornament 
worn  on  the  sleeve  of  a robe. 
Pigall,  8.  The  hawthorn  berry. 
West. 

Pig-cheer,  s.  All  edibles  composed 
of  pork. 

Pig-cote,  s.  A pigsty.  West. 
Pigeon-felt,  s.  The  fieldfare. 
Northampt. 

Pigeon-holes,  s.  A game  like  our 
modern  bagatelle. 

Pigeon-pair,  s.  Twdns,  when  boy 
and  girl. 

Pigeons,  s.  Sharpers,  who,  during 
the  drawing  of  the  lottery,  w aited 
ready  mounted  near  Guildhall, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  two  or 
three  numbers  were  drawn,  which 


they  received  from  a confederate 
on  a card,  rode  with  them  full 
speed  to  some  distant  insurance 
office,  to  insure  the  number. 

Piggatory,  8.  Great  trouble.  Essex. 

Piggins,  s.  (1)  Small  wooden  ves- 
sels, like  half-barrels,  with  one 
stave  longer  than  the  rest  to 
serve  as  a handle. 

(2)  The  joists  to  wThich  flooring 
is  fixed.  Devon. 

Piggle,  v.  To  root  up  potatoes 
with  the  hand.  Northampt. 

Pight,  (1)  part.p.  Pitched;  placed. 

(2)  s.  Pith ; strength. 

(3)  s.  An  inclosed  piece  of  land. 

Pightle,  s.  A small  inclosure  be- 
hind a cottage. 

Pig-hull,  s.  A pigsty.  North. 

Pig-in,  v.  To  crowd  into  a small 
space.  South. 

Pig-iron,  s.  A flat  piece  of  iron, 
interposed  between  the  fire  and 
meat  to  retard  the  roasting. 

Pigle,  s.  The  plant  shortwTort. 

Pig-leaves,  s.  The  cotton  thistle. 
North. 

Pigling,  adj.  Trifling. 

Pignol,  8.  ( Fr .)  The  pine-apple. 

Pig-nut,  8.  An  earth-nut. 

Pig-poker,  s.  A pig-driver. 

Pig-sconce,  s.  A dull  fellow. 

Pigscrow,  s.  A pigsty.  Devon. 

Pigs-hales,  8.  Haws  ; the  fruit  of 
the  hawthorn.  Somerset. 

Pig-skin,  s.  A saddle. 

Pigs-loose,  s.  A pigsty.  West. 

Pigs-louse,s.  A woodlouse.  Somers. 

Pigsnie,  s.  A term  of  endearment. 

PiGs-PARSNiP,$.Cowparsnip.  West. 

Pigs-snout,  s.  A kind  of  caterpillar. 

Pigs-whisper,  8.  A low  whisper. 

Pig-tail,  8.  (1)  A lesser  candle, 
put  in  to  make  up  weight.  Yorks. 
(2)  Goose-grass.  Northampt. 

Pig-tree,  s.  A pigsty.  North. 

Pigwidgeon,  8.  Anything  small 
and  fairy-like. 

Pigwiggen,  8.  A dwarf. 

Pik,  8.  Pitch. 
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Pik-axe,  s.  The  ace  of  spades.  West. 
Pike,  (1)  v.  To  pick;  to  scrape. 

(2)  s.  A staff. 

(3)  s.  A turnpike.  Far.  d. 

(4)  s.  A hayfork;  a pickaxe. 

(5)  s.  The  top  of  a hill. 

(6)  s.  The  long  points  of  the 
shoes  introduced  into  England 
about  1384. 

(7)  s.  A large  haycock.  North. 

(8)  v.  To  steal. 

(9)  v.  To  peep. 

(10)  v.  To  run  away.  P*Jce-off \ 
begone.  Norf. 

(11)  v.  To  cleanse. 

(12)  s.  A piece  of  ploughed  land 
running  to  a point  at  one  end. 
Northampt. 

Piked,  adj.  Pointed. 
Pike-devant,  s.  The  beard  cut  to 
a sharp  point  in  the  middle,  be- 
low the  chin. 

Pike-harneys,  s.  {A.-N.)  A plun- 
derer. 

Pike-hole,  s.  A hole  in  the  wall  of 
a barn  to  admit  light. 

Pikel,  s.  A two-pronged  hayfork. 
Pikeled,  adj.  Fine  and  small. 
Pikelet,  s.  A sort  of  thin  circular 
tea-cake.  Var.  d. 

Pike-penny,  s.  A miser.  Pr.  P. 
Piker,  s.  (1)  A small  fishing-boat. 

(2)  A tramp  ; a gipsy.  Suss. 
Pikes,  s.  Short  butts  which  fill  up 
the  irregularity  caused  by  hedges 
not  running  parallel. 

Pike-staff,  s.  As  plain  or  clear  as 
a pike-staff,  is  a very  old  phrase. 
You  make  a doubt,  where  all  is  as  plaine 
as  a pike  staff e ; you  seeke  a knot  in  a 
bulrush,  in  which  is  never  any  at  all. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 
Doct.  Thus,  madam,  I took  two  king- 
doms for  my  text,  and  divided  them  into 
two  general  heads,  wherein  I skew’d  at 
arge,  most  effectually,  and  as  clear  as  a 
pike  staff,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  have  no  business  to  trouble  their 
noddles  about  the  kingdoms  in  the  other 
world.  The  Rehearsal,  1718. 

Pike-wall,  s.  A wall  diverging  to 
a point. 


Pik-iron,  s.  The  point  of  an  anvil. 
PiKYj  s.  A gipsy.  Kent. 

Pil,  s.  A heavy  club.  North. 
Pilch,  Is.  (1)  (A.-S.  pylche.) 
pilcher,  j A scabbard. 

(2)  A warm  outer  garment,  made 
of  skins  of  fur.  A pilche , or 
leather  coat,  seems  to  have  been 
a common  dress  for  a carman. 

(3)  A flannel  wrapper  for  an  in- 
fant. Var.  d. 

Pilch -pin,  s.  A large  pin.  Norf. 
Pilcrow,  Is.  A technical  word 
pylcrafte,  | for  the  mark  of  a 
paragraph ; the  mark 
A lesson  how  to  confer  every  abstract 
with  his  monetli,  and  how  to  find  out 
huswifery  verses  by  the  pilcrow. 

Tusser,  p.  2 

Pile,  (1)  s.  A small  tower.  North. 

(2)  s.  ( Lat .)  A javelin. 

(3)  s.  The  head  of  an  arrow. 

(4)  s.  A sort  of  poker,  used  by 
bakers.  See  Peel. 

(5)  s.  The  obverse  side  of  a coin. 
See  Cross-and-Pile. 

(6)  v.  To  break  off  the  awns  of 
barley  with  an  iron. 

(7)  s.  A weight. 

(8)  s.  A blade  of  grass.  North. 

(9)  v.  To  welt  a coat.  Somerset. 

(10) 

Your  London  measure  (friends)  comes  short 
of  this. 

Bee’t  three  pile  velvets,  sattin,  taffaty, 

A soldier’s  pike ’s  the  ell  we  measure  by. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  ofSp.  Sr  Di.,  n.  d. 

Pile-mow,  s.  A wooden  hammer 
used  in  fencing.  Lane. 

Piles,  s.  The  awns  of  barley.  North- 
ampt. 

Pilf,  s.  Grass  and  roots,  raked  to- 
gether to  be  burnt.  Cornw. 
Pilger,  s.  A fish-spear.  Past. 
Pilgrim-salve,  s.  An  ointment 
of  swine’s  grease,  isinglass,  &c. 
Pilier,  s.  A place  on  the  downs, 
consisting  of  tufts  of  long  grass, 
rushes,  short  furze,  heath,  &c., 
interrupting  their  equable  smooth 
surface.  Cornw 
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Piliol,  s.  Wild  thyme. 

Pill,  (1)  v.  To  pillage. 

The  commons  he  hath  pill'd 
With  grievous  taxes,  and  quite  lost  their 
hearts.  Shakesp.,  Rich.  II,  ii,  1. 

(2)  s.  The  husk  of  a nut. 

(3)  v.  To  peel. 

(4)  s.  A small  creek.  Heref. 

Even  as  a sturgeon,  or  a pike,  doth  scour 
The  creeks  and  pills  in  rivers  where  they 
lie. 

Of  smaller  fishes  and  their  feeble  fry. 

Silvester's  Du  Bartas. 

(5)  s.  “ Pyll  of  hempe,  til 
Palsgr. 

(6)  s.  A sort  of  pitcher.  South. 

(7)  s.  The  refuse  of  a hawk’s 
prey. 

(8)  s.  A rock.  Somerset. 
Pill-coal,  s.  A sort  of  peat.  West. 
Pilled,  adj.  (I)  Bald;  bare. 

Their  (the  ostriches)  neckes  are  much 
longer  than  cranes,  and  pilled,  having 
none  or  little  feathers  about  them.  Also 
their  legs  . . . are  pilled  and  bare. 

Coryat,  vol.  i,  p.  39. 

(2)  “ Pylledy  scalled,  tigneux .” 
Palsgr. 

Piller,  (1)  s.  A robber. 

(2)  s.  “ Pyller  to  do  justice, 
estache.”  Palsgr. 

Pillerds,  s.  Barley.  Cornw. 
Pillet,  s.  A hide.  Pr.  P. 
Pilleworth,  s.  A pillow. 
Pilliard,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A sort  of 
cloak. 

Pillicock,  s.  (1)  Mentula.  A word 
as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  cent. 

Y ne  mai  no  more  of  love  done, 
^lipilkoc  pisseth  on  mi  schone. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  211. 

(2)  A term  of  endearment. 
Pillion,  s.  (1)  The  head-dress  of  a 
priest. 

(2)  A saddle  on  which  a woman 
rides  behind  a man. 
Pilliwinkes,  \s.  An  old  instru- 
pyrewinkes,  J ment  of  torture. 
Pillowbere,  s.  A pillow-case. 


Pilm,  1 Dust.  Devon. 
pillom,  J 

Pilmer,  s.  Fine  rain.  Devon. 
Pilrag,  s.  A fallow  field.  Sussex . 
Pilt,  part.  p.  Placed. 

Pjlwe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A pillow. 
Pilwebere,  s.  A pillow-case. 
Pime,  v.  To  pry.  North. 

Piment,  s.  A favorite  drink  in  old 
times,  made  as  follows  : 

Take  clowis,  quibibus,  maces,  canel, 
galyngale,  and  make  powdir  therof, 
tempryng  it  with  good  wyne,  and  the 
thrid  party  hony,  and  dense  hem  thorow 
a clene  klothe ; also  thou  mayest  make 
it  with  good  ale.  MS.  of  15th  cent 

Ther  was  piment  and  clare. 

To  heighe  lordinges  and  to  meyne. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  116. 

Pimgenet,  s.  A small  pimple.  Nor f. 
Pimp,  (1)  v.  To  bind ; to  couple. 

(2)  s.  A little  fagot. 

Pimping,  adj.  Little  ; mean ; pitiful. 
Pimple,  s.  The  head.  Var.  d. 

Pin,  (1)  s.  A peg. 

(2)  s.  The  middle  point  of  a butt, 
to  shoot  at  with  arrows. 

(3)  s.  The  hip.  Somerset 

(4)  s.  A leg. 

(5)  s.  A disease  in  hawks. 

(6)  v.  To  do  in  haste.  Lane. 

(7)  In  a merry  pin , a merry 

humour.  On  the  pin , watchful. 

Pin-and-web,  s.  A sort  of  excres- 
cence  in  the  eye. 

Pin-basket,  s.  The  youngest  child 
of  a family. 

Pin-bouke,  s.  A sort  of  earthen 
vessel. 

In  pails,  kits,  dishes,  basons,  pinboukes , 
bowls, 

Their  scorched  bosoms  merrily  they  baste. 

Drayton. 

Pin-case,  s.  A pincushion.  North. 
Pinch,  (1)  v.  To  plait  linen. 

(2)  s.  The  game  of  pitch-half- 
penny. North. 

Pinch-beck,  s.  A miserly  fellow. 
Pinche,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  object ; to 
find  fault.  Chaucer. 

Pinchem,  s.  The  tom-tit.  Beds. 
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Pincher,  s.  The  larger  titmouse. 
Northampt. 

Pincherwig,  s.  An  earwig.  South. 
Pinckanie,  s . A term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Pin-cloth,  1 g ^ pinafore.  West. 

pincurtle,  J r 
Pincod,  s.  A pincushion.  North. 
Pincushion,  s.  The  sweet  scabious. 
East. 


Pind,  (1)  v . To  impound  an  animal. 

(2)  adj.  Mouldy  ; tainted.  West. 
Pinder,  s.  The  officer  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  pound,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  confine  stray 
animals  in  it. 

Pine,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Pain;  grief; 
torture. 

(2)  v.  To  torture. 

(3)  v.  To  starve. 

(4)  adj.  Difficult.  North. 

(5)  s.  The  end.  Somerset. 

(6)  v.  To  utter  a low  wailing 
noise  ; said  of  an  infant. 

Pinece,  s.  The  bug.  See  Puneses. 
Pinfallow,  s.  Winter  fallow. 
North. 

Pin-feathers,  s.  Incipient  feathers 
of  birds.  Northampt. 

Pinfold,  s.  A pound  for  cattle. 
Ping,  ( 1)  s.  A sweet  wine. 

(2)  v.  To  shove.  West . 

Pinge,  v.  To  prick. 

Pingle,  (1)  v.  To  eat  with  little 
appetite.  Pingler,  a small  eater. 

(2)  v.  To  labour  hard,  without 
much  progress.  North. 

(3)  s.  A small  in  closure.  North. 

(4)  s.  A clump  of  trees.  North- 
ampt. 

Pingmedo,  s.  A sort  of  wine. 
Pingot,  s.  A small  croft  near  a 
house.  Lane. 

Pingswig,  s.  A scarecrow'.  YorJcsh. 
Pingzwill,  s.  A boil.  Exmoor. 
Pining- stool, 5.  ( A.-S .)  Acucking- 
stool. 

Pinion,  s.  The  skirt  of  a gown. 
Pinions,  s.  Refuse  wool.  Somers. 
Pink,  (1)  adj.  Small. 


(2)  s.  A minnow. 

(3)  s.  A small  vessel  with  a 
straight  narrow  stern. 

This  pinch,  this  painted  foist,  this  cockle- 
boat, 

To  hang  her  fights  out,  and  defie  me, 
friends, 

A well  known  man  of  war. 

B.  Sr  FI.,  Woman’s  Pr.,  ii,  6. 

(4)  s.  A pinch. 

(5)  v.  To  peep  slily ; to  wink. 
North. 

(6)  v.  To  stab. 

(7)  s.  An  old  game  at  cards. 

(8)  v.  To  adorn.  Somerset. 

(9)  v.  To  dye  a pink  colour. 

(10)  s.  The  chaffinch.  Somerset. 
Pinkany,  s.  A term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Pinkenny-john,  s.  Heart’s-ease. 
Northampt. 

Pinker,  (1)  s.  A robber;  a ruffian. 

(2)  v.  To  wink.  South. 

Pinkety,  s . The  chaffinch.  North - 
ampt. 

Pink-eyed,  adj.  Small-eved. 
Pinking,  adj.  Poorly.  Dorset. 
Pinkneedle,  s.  The  plant  shep- 
herd’s-bodkin. 

Pink-o’-my-john,  s.  The  pansy. 
Leic. 

Pinkstern,  s.  A very  narrow7  boat 
used  on  the  Severn. 

Pink-up,  v.  To  blush. 

Pinn,  v.  To  do  a thing  in  haste  or 
eagerly.  Lane. 

Pinnace,  s.  A sort  of  small  vessef 
Pinne,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  bolt  a door. 
Pinner,  s.  (1)  A narrow  piece  of 
cloth  round  a woman’s  gown  near 
the  neck ; a peculiar  head-dress. 

To  Hide  Park,  where  I have  not  been 
since  last  year : where  I saw7  the  king 
with  his  perriwig,  but  not  altered  at  all ; 
and  my  lady  Castlemaine  in  a coach  by 
herself,  in  yellow  satin  and  a pinner  on. 

Pepys’s  Diary. 

(2)  s.  A pinmaker. 

Thence  to  Sherburn,  dearly  loved. 

And  for  pinners  well  approved. 

Drunken  Bamdby. 
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Thence  to  Aberford,  whose  beginning 
Came  from  buying  drink  with  pinning. 

lb. 

Pinnet,  s.  A small  salad  basket  by 
which  sea-kale  is  sold. 

Pinning,  s.  Low  masonry  support- 
ing a frame  of  stud-work. 
Pinnock,  (1)  s.  The  hedge-spar- 
row. 

(2)  s.  A tunnel  under  a road  to 
carry  off  the  water.  Sussex. 

(3)  v.  To  pluck  the  quill  feathers 
from  one  wing  of  a bird  to  pre- 
vent its  flight. 

Pinnocks,  s.  Fine  clothes.  Shropsh . 
Pinnold,  s.  A little  bridge.  Sussex. 
Pinnonade,  s.  A confection  made 
chiefly  of  almonds  and  pines. 
Pinnote,  *1  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  round- 
pynote,  J leaved  vine. 
Pin-pannierly,  adj.  Miserly. 

Pin -patches,  s.  Periwinkles.  East. 
Pin-pillow,  s.  A pincushion. 
Pinsons,  s.  (1)  Thin-soled  shoes. 

(2)  A pair  of  pincers. 

Pintado,  s . (1) 

Upon  the  carpets  were  spread  fine 
coloured  pintado  table  cloaths,  forty  ells 
long.  Herbert's  Travels , 1638. 

(2)  (Span.)  A guinea  fowl. 

PlNTEL-  U Mentula. 

PYNTUL,  J 

For  sore  pyntulles.  Take  lynschede, 
and  stampe  smale,  and  then  temper  it 
with  swete  mylke,  and  than  sethe  theme 
together,  and  than  therof  make  a plas- 
ter, and  ley  to,  and  anoynte  it  with  the 
joste  of  morell  til  he  be  whole. 

Medical  MS.  of  15  th  cent . 

Pintledy-pantledy,  adv.  Pit-a- 
pat. 

Pin-wing,  s.  The  pinion  of  a fowl. 
Norf. 

Piny,  s.  The  peony. 

Piol,  s.  A sort  of  lace  used  in  the 
15th  cent. 

Piones,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  seeds  of 
the  peony,  formerly  used  as  a 
spice. 

Piot,  s.  A magpie.  Piotty , varie- 
gated. North. 


Pip,  (1)  s.  One  of  a number  of 
blossoms  where  flowers  grow  in 
clusters  upon  one  stem.  Warw . 

(2)  s.  Anger.  Exmoor. 

(3)  s.  The  lues  venerea.  South. 

(4)  v.  To  take  offence.  Exmoor. 

(5)  s.  A spot  on  cards,  as  the 
seven  of  diamonds  is  said  to  have 
seven  pips. 

Pipe,  (1)  s.  The  windpipe. 

(2)  v.  To  wheeze. 

(3)  v.  To  cry. 

(4)  s.  A beer-cask.  North. 

(5)  s.  A charge  of  powder,  or 
shot. 

(6)  s.  The  cell  of  the  queen  bee 
in  a hive.  West. 

(7)  s.  A small  ravine  adjacent  to 
a larger  one.  Chesh. 

Piper,  s.  An  innkeeper.  Devon. 
Pipere,  s.  The  lilac. 
Pipe-stoppel,  s.  A tobacco-stop- 
per. North. 

Pipin,  s.  The  windpipe. 

Piping,  s.  The  noise  of  bees  when 
preparing  to  swarm.  North. 
Pipion,  s.  A young  crane. 

Piple,  v.  To  pipe. 

Piplin,  s.  The  poplar.  Somerset. 
Pipperidge*  s.  The  barberry  tree. 
East. 

Pippin,  s.  (1)  A pipkin.  Line. 

(2)  An  earthen  cream-pot.  North - 
ampt. 

Pippin-pie,  s.  An  apple-pie  ? 

If  there  were  (0 !)  an  Helespont  of  creame 
Between  us  (milk-white  mistris),  I would 
swim 

To  you,  to  shew  to  both  my  love’s  extreame, 
(Leknder  like),  yea,  dyve  from  brymm  to 
brymm. 

But,  mett  I with  a butter’d  pippin-pie 
Floating  upon ’t ; that  would  I make  my 
boate.  Davies , Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

Piquere,  v.  To  skirmish. 

Hearts  may  meet  hearts,  and  souls  piquets 
the  souls ; 

But  if  they  come  no  nearer  than  the  eyes. 
For  want  of  matter  to  maintain  ’um,  die. 

The  Cheats,  1662. 

Pirie,  s.  (A.-N.)  A pear  tree* 
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( A.-S . ?)  A storm  of 
wind. 


PlRTE, 

PIRRIE, 

PERRIE, 

Pirl,  v.  To  spin ; to  wind.  West. 
Pirle,  s.  A brook. 

Pirled,  adj.  Flat.  Devon . 

Pirly,  adj.  Small  and  round. 
Northumb. 

Pirn,  s.  (1)  A weaver’s  loom. 
Palsyr.,  1530. 

(2)  A round  piece  of  wood  to 
wind  thread  on. 

(3)  A stick  for  twisting  on  the 
nose  of  refractory  horses.  North. 

Pirned,  adj.  Dried  up ; pined. 
Cumb. 

Pirtle,  v.  To  slaver. 

Pisky,  s.  A fairy.  A variation  of 
pixy.  Devon . 

Pisnet,  s.  A slipper. 

Pisper,  v.  To  make  mischief. 
Devon. 

Pissannat,  s.  The  ant.  Shropsh. 
Pissing-candle,  s.  The  least 
candle  in  a pound,  put  in  to 
make  up  weight. 

Pissing-while,  s.  A very  common 
phrase  among  the  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  for  a short 
time. 


I shall  entreat  your  mistress,  Madam 
Expectation, if  she  be  among  these  ladies, 
to  have  patience  but  a pissing -while. 

B.  Jon.,  Magn.  Lady,  i,  7. 
But  to  our  bus’ness,  I had  not  the 
power  as  I was  saying  to  keep  from  you 
longer,  lady,  not  so  much  as  a pissing - 
t chile,  d’yee  see ! 

Shadwell,  Sullen  Lovers,  1670. 

Pissmote,  s . An  ant.  West 
Pistel,  s.  (1)  ( Lat .)  An  epistle. 
Pisteller , the  person  whose  duty 
it  was  to  read  or  sing  the  epistle 
in  the  church  service. 

(2)  A wild  disorderly  fellow. 
Pister,  v.  To  whisper.  Exmoor. 
Pistol,  s.  A swaggerer. 

Pistolet,  s.  (1)  A Spanish  coin. 

(2)  A small  pistol. 

Pit,  s.  (1)  A spot,  or  mark. 

(2)  A pond. 


Pitaile,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Foot  -soldiers. 
See  Pedaille. 

Pitaunce,  s.  {A.-N.)  A mess  of 
victuals. 

And  eek  in  otherwise  also 
Ful  ofte  tyme  it  falleth  soo, 

Myn  ere  with  a good  pitaunce 
Is  fedde  of  redynge  of  romaunce, 

Of  Ydoyne,  and  of  Amadas, 

That  whilom  weren  in  my  cas. 

Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 

Pitch,  (1)  s.  The  height  to  which 
a falcon  soared,  before  she  stooped 
upon  her  prey. 

(2)  s.  The  height  of  anything. 

(3)  v.  To  fish  with  a boat  and  a 
pitchin-net  in  a proper  position 
across  the  current  so  that  the 
fish  may  be  caught.  Somerset. 

(4)  s.  Weight,  or  momentum. 

(5)  v.  To  load  hay  or  straw. 

(6)  s.  The  quantity  taken  up  on 
a hay-fork.  West. 

(7)  s.  An  iron  crow-bar  for 
making  holes  in  the  ground. 

(8)  v.  To  pave  roughly.  South. 

(9)  v.  To  sit  down. 

(10)  s.  A skin  of  fur. 

(11)  Pitch  and  pay , to  pay  ready 
money. 

Where  strangers  well  may  seem  to  dwell. 
That  pitch  and  pay,  or  keep  their  day, 

But  who  that  want,  shall  find  it  scant 
So  good  for  him.  Tusser,  p.  145. 

Pitch-and-hustle,  s.  The  game 
of  chuck-farthing. 
Pitch-barrel,  s.  A jocular  term 
for  a sailor.  Jordan's  Triumphs 
of  London,  1678. 

Pitched-away,  adj.  Emaciated. 
Devon. 

Pitched-market,  s.  A market 
where  corn  is  brought  and  sold  by 
the  sack,  not  by  the  sample. 
Pitcher,  s.  (1)  The  man  who 
pitches  corn  or  hay  up  to  the 
waggon. 

(2)  A fierce  mastiff.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  A pollard  willow.  West. 
Pitcher-man,  s . A hard  drinker, 
Pitchets,  s.  Broken  crockery. 
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Pitching,  s . (1)  Precipitation. 

West. 

(2)  The  pavement. 
Pitching-axe,  s.  An  axe  for  fel- 
ling timber.  Shropsh. 
Pitching-pence,  s.  Pence  paid  in 
fairs  and  markets  for  every  bag 
of  corn. 

Pitching-prong,  s.  A pitchfork. 
South. 

Pitchin-net,  s.  A large  triangular 
net  attached  to  two  poles,  and 
used  with  a boat,  to  catch  salmon. 
Somerset. 

Pitch-pole,  v.  To  sell  for  double 
what  was  given  for  it.  Oxfd. 
Pitch-up,  v.  To  stop.  Wight. 
Pit-counter,  s.  A boy’s  game. 
Pite,  s.  (A.-N.)  Pity. 

Pith,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)  Strength;  force. 

(2 )  Crum  of  bread.  Devon. 
Pither,  v.  To  dig  earth  lightly. 
Kent. 

Pithest,  adj.  Pitiful.  Devon. 
Pitisanquint,  adj.  Pretty  well. 
Somers. 

Pitle,  s.  A croft.  Var.  d. 
Pitman’s-pink,  s.  The  name  given 
at  Newcastle  to  the  single  pink. 
Pitous,  adj.  Pitiful;  compassionate; 

exciting  compassion. 

Pit-stead,  s.  The  place  where 
there  has  been  a pit.  Chesh. 
Pitter,  v.  (1)  To  squeak.  East. 
(2)  To  make  a low  and  shrill  noise. 

And  when  his  pittering  streames  are  Jott 
and  tliin.  TL.  Greene.  JStfj. 

^3)  To  grieve. 

Pitter-patter,  v.  To  beat  inces- 
santly ; to  palpitate.  North. 
Pitther,  v.  To  fidget  about.  West. 
Pityful,  adj.  Compassionate. 

Pix,  v.  To  pick  up  apples  after  the 
main  crop  is  gathered.  West. 
Pixliquid,  s.  A sort  of  oil. 

Pixy,  s.  A fairy.  Devon. 
Pixy-puff,  s.  A broad  species  of 
fungus. 

Pixy-rings,  s.  The  fairy  circles. 


Pixy-seats,  s.  The  entangled  knots 
in  horses’  manes. 

Pixy-stool,  s.  The  toadstool. 
Pize,  adj.  Peevish.  West. 
Placard,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  breast- 
plate. 

(2)  A printed  sheet,  folded  to 
form  a quarto  book. 

Place,  s.  (1)  A house,  or  resi- 
dence. 

(2)  The  greatest  elevation  which 
a bird  of  prey  attains  in  its  flight. 

(3)  Inplace , in  company,  present. 
Then  was  she  fayre  alone,  when  none  was 

faire  in  place.  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  ii,  38. 

Place-house,  s.  A manor  house; 
a gentleman’s  seat. 

Not  I indeed,  dear,  I hate  London ; our 
place-house  in  the  country  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  T;  wou’d  I were  there  again. 
Wycherley , Country  Wife,  1688. 

Placent,  s.  An  amulet. 
Placidious,  adj.  Placid. 

Placin ation,s.  (Med.  Lat.)  Atone- 
ment. 

Plack,  s.  (1)  A portion,  or  piece. 
West. 

(2)  A piece  of  money.  Cumh. 

(3)  A plot  of  ground.  Leic. 
Placket,  s.  (1)  A woman’s  pocket. 

(2)  The  slit  in  a gown  or  petti- 
coat. 

(3)  A petticoat,  or  shift. 

(4)  Pudendum  f. 
Placket-racket,  s.  Mentula. 
Placket-wheedling, s.  Seducing. 

How  ! I abhor  this  placket-wheedling . 
Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

Pladde,  pret.  t.  Pleaded. 

Plage,  s.  {Lat.)  The  plague. 
Plaggis,  s.  Cowslips. 

Plaguy,  adv.  Very. 

Plain,  (1)  adj.  Simple;  clear. 

(2)  v.  To  complain. 

(3)  s.  Play ; sport. 

(4)  s.  A field. 

(5)  s.  An  open  space  surrounded 
by  houses. 

(6)  adj . Moderately  well.  Dorset. 

(7)  s.  A sort  of  flannel. 
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Plain-dealing,  s.  A game  at 
cards. 

Plain-song,  s.  Simple  melody. 
Plaint,  s.  A complaint. 

Plaistow,  s.  A play-ground. 
Plait,  s.  A sort  of  small  ship. 
Planch,  v.  To  plash  hedges.  Staff. 
Planched,  adj.  Boarded.  Dorset. 
Plancher,  s.  (1)  ( Fr .)  A board. 
Bourde,  or  plauncher.  Contabulare.  Huloet. 

Upon  the  ground  doth  lie 
A hollow  plancher. 

Lyly,  Maid's  Metamorph. 

(2)  A boarded  floor.  Norf. 

(3)  A plate. 

Plane,  s.  The  shaft  of  a crossbow. 
Planet,  (1)  s . Climate.  North . 

(2)  In  planets , by  planets , par- 
tially, irregularly.  North. 
Planet-struck,  adj.  Paralytic. 
Plange,  v.  { Lat .)  To  lament? 

If  thou  prove  not  my  glories  grave,  nor  I 
plange  in  my  sonne. 

Warner's  Albions  England , 1592. 

Planish,  v.  (1)  To  cover  with 
things  in  confusion.  Line. 

(2)  To  beat  sheet  copper  with 
hammers  tillitis  perfectly  smooth. 
Planishing  mills  are  mills  for 
doing  this  by  machinery. 

Plant,  (1)  s . {Lat.  planta.)  The 
foot. 

(2)  s.  A stick,  or  cudgel. 

(3)  s.  An  aim.  Middx. 

(4)  v.  To  hide,  or  conceal. 

(5)  s.  A hoax,  or  cheat.  A cant 
word. 

Planta ge,  s.  Anything  that  is 
planted. 

Planting,  s.  A plantation.  East. 
Plasad,  adj.  In  a fine  condition. 
Exmoor. 

Plash,  (1)  v.  To  interweave 
branches  of  tree ; to  cut  and  lay  a 
hedge. 

(2)  s.  A shallow  pool. 

Plashy,  adj.  Wet  under  foot. 
Plat,  (1)  s.  { A.-N .)  Anything  flat. 
Platness,  flatness. 


(2)  s.  Place;  situation.  North . 
t3)  s.  A*  map,  or  plan. 

(4)  v.  To  spread  like  plaister. 

(5)  s.  A small  bridge.  Chesh . 
Plat-blind,  adj.  Quite  blind. 
Plate,  (1)  s.  A piece  of  silver 

money ; often  applied  to  illegal 
silver. 

(2)  s.  A covering  for  the  fire  at 
night. 

(3)  v.  To  rivet.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  mould-board  of  a 
plough.  Norf. 

Plate-bone,  s.  The  shoulder- 
bone. 

Plate-rand,  s.  The  flat  ribs  of 
beef.  Northampt. 

Plate-trencher,  s.  “A  plate - 
trencher  lavde  under  the  pot 
upon  the  table  to  save  the  table- 
cloth cleane,  basis.11  Withals1 
Dictionary , 1634. 

Plat-footed,  adj.  Splay-footed. 
Platform,  s.  (I)  A ground-plan. 
(2)  The  list  of  divisions  in  a 
play,  &c. 

Platly,  adv.  Plainly. 

Platnore,  s.  A sort  of  clay.  South. 
Platte,  v.  (1)  {A.-N.)  To  throw 
down  flat. 

(2)  To  journey. 

Platty,  adj.  Uneven,  having  bare 
spots,  as  fields  of  corn  sometimes 
have.  Sussex. 

Plausive,  adj.  Plausible. 

Plaw,  (1)  v.  To  parboil.  East. 

(2)  s.  A pool  of  water. 

Play,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  Sport;  game. 

(2)  v.  To  take  one’s  pleasure. 

(3)  s.  A country  wake.  Somerset . 

(4)  s.  A plash,  or  pool  of  water. 

(5)  v.  To  boil. 

Play-fere,  j A playfellow. 

play-feer,  J r J 
Play-gall,  s. 

Give  your  play -gall  a stoole. 

And  my  lady  her  foole. 

Academy  of  Compliments,  n.  d. 

Play-in,  v.  To  begin  at  on ce. South. 
Play-lome,  s.  {A.-S.)  A weapon. 
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Play-peep,  s.  To  offer  the  least 
opposition. 

Playtour,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A pleader. 
Pleach,  v.  To  intertwine. 
Pleachy,  adj.  Mellow  ; powdery. 
Northampt. 

Plean,  s.  A gossip.  North. 
Pleasaunce,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Delight. 
Pleasauntes,  Is.  A sort  of  lawn 
pleasaunce,  j or  gauze. 

Please,  v.  To  satisfy.  North. 
Pleasures,  s.  Ornaments  fordress. 
Pleck,  s.  (1)  A place,  or  spot. 
North. 


(2)  A small  inclosure ; a field. 
Warw. 

(3)  A parcel ; a small  packet. 
Pledge,  v.  To  be  a surety  for 

another. 

Pledget,  s.  A small  plug.  Line. 
Plee,  s.  (A. -A.)  Pleading  ; dispute. 
Pleenpie,  s.  A tell-tale.  North. 
Pleightte,  pret.  t.  Plucked. 
Pletgnen,  v.  To  complain. 

Plene,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  fill. 
y^^PLENER,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Full.  Ple- 
nerliche,  fully. 

Plenny,  i v.  To  complain  fretfully. 
planny,  f East. 

Plentethe,  s.  Plenty. 
Plentevousness,  s.  Abundance. 
Pleny-tides,  s.  Full  tides. 

Ples,  s.  A palace. 

Plesaunce,  s.  (A.-N.)  Pleasure. 
Plesery,  s.  A flower-garden.  Line. 
Plesinge,  s.  A pleasure. 

Plete,  v.  (A.-N)  To  plead. 
Plethan,  v.  To  plait.  Cornw. 
Plette,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  strike. 
Plevine,  s.  (A.-N.)  An  assurance, 
or  warranty. 

Plex,  s.  (Med.  Lat.)  A shield. 
Pley-fere,  s.  (A.-S.)  A play- 
fellow. 

Pleyne,  V.  {A.-N.)  (1)  To  com- 
plain. 

(2)  To  explain.  Chaucer. 

Pleyt,  pres.  t.  Playeth. 

Pliers,  s.  Pincers ; tweezers. 

Plif,  s.  A plough.  Yorksh. 
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Plights,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  engage; 
to  promise. 

(2)  s.  A promise. 

(3)  v.  To  twist,  or  plait. 

(4)  s.  A fold,  or  plait. 

(5)  s.  A piece  of  lawn. 

(6)  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Plucked. 

Plim,  (1)  adj.  Perpendicular. 

Warw. 

(2)  s.  A plummet. 

(3)  adj.  Stout  and  fat. 

(4)  v.  To  swell;  to  increase  in 
bulk.  Var.  d. 

(5)  adj.  Pliable.  Here f 

(6)  v.  To  pounce  upon. 

Plish,  v.  To  excoriate.  North. 

Plite,  v.  To  plait. 

Plith,  s.  (A.-S.)  Injury. 

Plock,  5.  A block  for  chopping 
wood.  West. 

(2)  A small  field.  Here/. 

Plodge,  v.  To  walk  in  water;  to 
plunge.  Nor  thumb. 

Plog,  v.  To  clog.  Sussex. 

Ploghe,  s.  Pleasure ; game. 

Ploke,  v . To  pluck. 

Plomaile.  See  Plumaile . 

Plome,  s . A plummet.  f 

Plook,  s.  A pimple.  North r) 

Plop,  v.  To  fall  into  water  with  . 
violence. 

Ploshett,  s.  A swrampy  meadow. 
Devon. 

Plot,  s.  (1)  A plan,  or  map. 

(2)  (A.-N.)  A patch. 

Plote,  v.  To  scald  a pig.  North. 
Plotter,  s.  A contriver  of  dra- 
matic plots. 

Plouch,  s.  A pimple. 

Plough-hale,  s.  The  handle  of  a 
plough. 

Plough-iron,  s.  A ploughshare. 
Ploughjags,  s.  Labourers  who 
beg  on  Plough-Monday.  Line. 
Plough-jogger,  $.  A ploughman. 
Norf. 

Ploughmell,  s.  A small  wooden 
hammer  fixed  to  the  plough. 
Plough-monday,  s.  The  Monday 
next  after  Twelfth-day. 
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Plough-paddle,  s.  An  instrument 
used  for  cleansing  the  plough. 
Plough-sock,  s.  A ploughshare. 
North. 

Plough-staff,  \ s.  The  plough- 
plough-start,  J handle. 
Plough-stuff,  s.  Curved  wood, 
generally  ash,  for  ploughs. 

For  of  it  they  make  many  necessarie 
implements  of  husbandry,  as  ladders, 
rayles,  hop-poles,  plow-stuffe,  and  han- 
dles for  many  tooles,  besides  tiering. 

Worden* s Surveyor’s  Dialogue. 

Plough-swain,  s.  A ploughboy. 
Thus  many  a citizen  well  stor’d  with  gold, 
Is  glad  to  lye  upon  his  mother  mold, 

His  bed  the  map  of  his  mortality, 

His  curtaines  clouds,  and  heav’n  his 
canopy. 

The  russet  plow-swaine,  and  the  leathren 
hinde, 

Through  feare  is  growne  unmannerly,  un- 
kinde.  Taylor’s  Workes,  1630. 

Plounce,  v.  To  plunge  or  flounce 
about ; to  be  confused. 

Plout,  s.  (1)  Along  walking-stick. 
North. 

(2)  A plant.  Somerset. 

Plouter,  v.  To  wade.  North. 
Plover,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
prostitute. 

Plow,  s.  A ploughed  field.  Suff. 
PLOWDiNG,jparA  a.  Wadingthrough 
thick  and  thin.  Northampt . 
Plowe,  s.  Play. 

Plowlich-monday,  s.  An  old  Nor- 
folk name  for  Plough-Monday. 
Ploy,  s.  A merry-meeting.  North. 
Pluck,  (I)  s.  Courage;  spirit. 
Prethee  give  him  a little  ratsbain,  or 
some  cold  poyson,  to  cool  his  pluck. 

The  Reformation , 1673. 

(2)  A dry  pluck , a severe  blow. 
Pluck-buffet,  s.  A term  in 
archery. 

Our  kynge  and  Robyn  rode  togyder, 
Forsoth  as  I you  say, 

And  they  shote  plucke  buffet , 

As  they  went  by  the  way. 

Robin  Hood,  i,  75. 

Plucking,  s.  The  worsted  plucked 
from  the  machine  while  the  wheel 
is  turning.  North. 


Pluere,*#.  ( A.-N .)  Weeping. 
Pluf,  (1)  s.  A tin  ferule  through 
which  boys  blow  peas.  Line. 

(2)  s.  Flue,  or  down.  Leic. 

(3)  v.  To  puff  up,  or  swell.  Leic, 
Plufe,  s.  A plough.  Yorksh . 
Pluffy,  adj.  (1)  Porous;  spongy; 

soft.  Devon. 

(2)  Fat ; corpulent.  Leic. 

Plug,  s.  A little  person.  East . 
Pluggy,  adj.  Short,  thick,  and 
sturdy.  Norf. 

Plum,  adj.  (1)  Perpendicular; 
exact.  To  jit  plum,  to  fit  accu- 
rately. It  happens  plummy , 
opport  unely,  just  as  it  should  do. 

(2)  Very;  exceedingly;  quite. 

(3)  Soft;  light.  West. 

(4)  Sensible;  honest.  North. 
Plumaile,  s.  Plumage  ; feathers. 
Plumakin,  s . The  magnum-bonum 

plum. 

Plum-broth,  s.  Plum-porridge. 

Where  the  rneate  is  best,  there  he  con- 
futes most,  for  his  arguing  is  but  the 
efficacy  of  his  eating;  good  bits  hee 
holds  breedes  good  positions,  and  the 
pope  hee  best  concludes  against,  in 
plum  broth.  Overbury’ s Characters , 1615. 

Or  chuse,  and  in  thy  unquoth  mood 
joyn  with  some  separate  congregation, 
and  pray  against  plum-broth  at  Christ- 
mas, in  expectation  of  a gift  on  their 
new-years-day 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1 678. 

Plummy,  adj.  Soft;  mouldy.  Devon. 
Plump,  (1)  s.  A crowd  or  group  of 
people. 

(2)  s.  A flock  of  wild  fowl. 

(3)  s.  A clump  of  trees.  North. 

(4)  s.  A pump,  or  draw-well. 
Cornw. 

(5 ) s.  A hard  blow. 

(6)  adj.  When  the  paths,  after 
rain,  are  almost  dry,  they  are 
said  to  be  plump ; that  is,  the 
earth  has  just  moisture  enough 
to  fill  up  all  the  crevices  and  thus 
make  it  plump.  Kent. 

(7)  v.  To  plunge. 

(8)  s.  Bread  broken  or  cut  into  a 
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basin,  over  which  salt  is  strewed, 
and  water  thrown  over  it.  Norf. 

Plumpendicular,  adj.  Perpen- 
dicular. Norf. 

Plumper,  s.  A soft  ball,  which  old 
ladies  who  had  lost  their  teeth 
put  in  their  mouths  to  plump 
their  cheeks  out.  Ladies ’ Diet. 

Plum-porridge,  s.  Porridge  with 
plums  in  it,  an  old  favorite  dish  | 
at  Christmas. 

Plump-pate,  s.  A stupid  fellow. 

Plum-pudding,  s.  A Northampton- 
shire game  at  marbles. 

Plumpy,  v.  To  churn.  Cornw. 

Plum-tree,  s.  Pudendum  f.  Ma - 
riage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome , p.  16. 

Plunge,  s.  (1)  A deep  pool.  So - 
merset. 

(2)  A difficulty. 

Canon  Ely  thought  to  have  put  Testwode 
to  a great  plunge.  Fox's  Martyrs. 

Plungy,  adj.  (A.~N.)  Rainy. 

Plunket,  s.  A coarse  woollen 
cloth. 

Plunky,  adj.  Short  and  thick. East. 

Plunt,  s.  A walking-stick  with  a 
large  knob.  Glouc. 

Plushes,  s.  The  thin  hoops  that 
hold  a besom  together.  West. 

Ply,  v.  To  bend ; to  comply. 
Dorset. 

Plyer,  s.  A street  prostitute  or 
bawd. 

Plymouth-cloak,  s.  A stick,  or 
staff. 

Reserving  still  the  embleme  of  a soul- 
dier  (his  sword)  and  a Plimouth  cloake, 
otherwise  call’d  a battoone. 

Lenton's  Characterismi,  Char.  80. 

Po,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A peacock. 

Poached,  adj.  Trodden  into  holes, 
said  of  land. 

Poaching,  adj.  Swampy.  Devon. 

Poachy,  adj.  Wet  and  soft.  South. 

Poad-milk,  s.  The  first  milk  given 
by  cows  after  calving.  Sussex. 

Poare-blind,  adj.  Dim-sighted. 
Hollybandy  1593. 

Poat.  v.  To  kick.  Devon . 


Fobs,  s.  Pottage.  Craven. 

Poche,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A pocket. 
Pochee,  s.  A dish  in  ancient  cook- 
ery, consisting  principally  of  eggs. 
Pochin,  s.  A hedgehog.  Somerset. 
Pochit,  s.  A pollard  tree.  Line. 
Pock,  v.  To  push.  Somerset. 
Pock-arr,  s.  A pock  mark.  North. 
See  Arr. 

Pocket,  s.  (1)  A measure  of  hops  ; 
or  wool. 

(2)  A lump  of  bread. 
Pocket-clock,  s.  A watch, 
j Pook-fredden,  \ adj.  Marked  by 
I pock-fretten,  J smallpox. 
Pocock,  s.  A peacock. 

Pod,  (1)  s.  A foot.  North. 

(2)  s.  A large  protuberant  belly. 
Poddy , round  in  the  belly. 

(3)  s.  The  body  of  a cart.  South. 

(4)  s.  A young  jack. 

(5)  v.  To  put  down  awkwardly. 
North. 

(6)  v.  To  go.  Leic. 
PoDAGER,$.(^.-iV.)  Goutinthefeet. 

Berners  mentions  this  disease  in 
hawks  as  the  podagre . 

Podart,  s.  A young  sheep.  Line . 
Podelle,  s.  A puddle. 

Podder,  s.  (1)  Beans,  peas,  vetches, 
and  such  vegetables  as  have  pods. 
Kent. 

(2)  The  holder  of  the  beans  or 
counters  at  cards.  Leic. 
Podder-gratten,  s.  Podder  stub- 
ble.  Kent. 

P oddish,  s.  Porridge.  Craven. 
Poddle,  v.  To  walk  totteringly, 
like  a child.  Northampt. 

Pode,  s.  A tadpole. 

Podge  (1)  s.  Porridge. 

(2)  s.  A pit ; a cesspool.  Kent. 

(3)  v.  To  stir  together.  East. 

(4)  s.  A disease  of  rabbits.  Leic. 
Podger,  s.  A pewter  platter.  West. 
Pod-thistle,  s.  The  carduu * 

acaulis.  Northampt.  • 
Pod-ware.  See  Podder. 

Poe,  s.  A turkey.  North. 

Poff,  v.  To  run  fast.  Line . 
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Pog,  s.  A push.  Somerset. 

Pogh,  s.  A poke,  or  sack. 

Pogrim,  s.  A religious  fanatic.  East. 
Pogy,  adj.  Intoxicated. 

Poheads,  s.  (1)  Tadpoles. 

(2)  Musical  notes. 

Poich,  s.  A hive  to  take  bees  in 
after  they  have  swarmed.  YorJcsh. 
Poignetting,  s.  ( Fr .)  Putting 

wrists  to  a sleeve. 

Bearing  witnesse  of  a certayne  kinge  of 
Englande,  which  caused  his  doublets  to 
he  halfe  stocked  wyth  foresieves  of 
velvet  called  in  those  daves poignettinge 
of  a doublette:  whyeh  (me  semeth)  was 
a goodly  example. 

Institution  of  a Gentleman,  1568. 

Poigniet,  s.  (Fr.)  A wristband. 
Poinado,  s.  A poniard,  or  dagger. 
Poinaunt,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Sharp ; 
piquant. 

Poine,  s.  A dwarfish  person. 
Point,  (1)  s.  A tagged  lace,  used 
in  ancient  dress.  To  truss  a point, 
to  tie  the  laces  which  held  the 
breeches.  To  untruss  a point , 
alvum  exonerare. 

(2)  s . A deed  of  arms. 

(3)  v . To  show,  or  explain ; to 
write. 

(4)  v.  To  paint,  or  portray. 

(5)  v.  To  appoint. 

So  both  against  the  poynted  day 
Themselves  for  spirits  arme. 

Rowlands,  Knave  ofClubbs,  1611. 

(6)  In  good  point , in  good  con- 
dition. To  point , exactly. 

A faithlesse  Sarazin  all  arm’d  to  point. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  1,  ii,  2. 

Point-device,  1 adj.  & adv.  With 
point-devise,  J the  greatest  ex- 
actness ; precise,  or  nice  to  excess. 
Thus  for  the  nuptial  hour  all  fitted  point- 
devise.  Dray  ton, Folyolb.,  song  15. 

When  men  (unmanly)  now  are  garish,  gay, 
Trickt,  spruce,  terse,  quaint,  nice,  soft,  all 
point  device.  Fasc.  Florum,  1636. 

Pointel,#  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A stylus, 
or  pencil,  for  writing. 

Thenne  loked  aftir  sir  Zakary 
Tables  and  poyntel  tyte. 

Cursor  Mundi. 


(2)  A subtle  argument. 

(3)  Chequer  work  in  floors. 
Pointing-stock,  s.  A laughing*. 

stock. 

Pointlet,  s.  A small  point,  or  pro- 
montory. 

Poise,  s.  (A.-N.)  Weight. 
Poisonfull,  adj.  Very  wicked. 

Quid  ais,  sacrilega?  What  saist,  thou 
poisonfull  quean  e ? 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Poisure,  s.  Weight. 

Nor  is  this  forced, 

But  the  mere  quality  and  poisure  of  good- 
ness. B.  FI.  Wit  without  M.,  i,  1. 

Poit,  (1)  v.  To  push  with  the  feet. 
North. 

(2)  s.  A poker.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  adj.  Forward.  East. 

Poke,  (1)  s.  A bag,  or  sack.  North. 

(2)  s.  A large  long  sleeve,  in 
fashion  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century. 

(3)  v.  To  thrust,  or  lean  forward. 

(4)  v.  To  gore.  West. 

(5)  v.  To  give  an  offence.  North. 

(6)  s.  Scurf  in  the  head.  Line . 

(7)  s.  A haycock.  Devon. 

(8)  s.  A finger-stall.  Craven. 

(9)  s.  A cesspool.  Kent. 
Poke-cart,  s.  A miller’s  cart.  East. 
Poked,  adj.  Consumptive;  said  of 

sheep. 

Poke- day,  s.  The  day  on  which 
labourers  receive  their  allowance 
of  corn.  Suffolk. 

Poke- mantle,  s.  A portmanteau. 
North. 

Poke-ptjdding,  s.  (1)  A long  pud- 
ding. 

(2)  The  long-tailed  titmouse. 
Glouc. 

Poke-shakkins,  s.  The  last  pig  of 
a litter.  North. 

Pokey,  adj.  (1)  Saucy.  Cumb. 

(2)  Very  small. 

Poking-stick,  \ s.  An  implement 
poker,  / for  setting  the 

plaits  of  a ruff. 
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A ruffe  about  his  neck,  not  like  a ruffian, 
but  inch  broad,  with  small  sets,  as  if  a 
peece  of  a tobacco-pipe  had  beene  his 
poking-stick.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
Where  are  my  ruff,  and  poker. 

Hon.  Wh.,  0.  PL,  iii,  280. 
Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for 
that  purpose  get  poking-sticks  with  fair 
long  handles,  lest  they  scorch  your  hand. 
Middleton’s  Blurt  Master  Const . 

Pokit,  v.  To  fatten  for  pork.  Leic. 
Polail,  s.  (A.-N.)  Poultry. 
Polber,  s.  A kind  of  early  barley. 
Polder,  s.  Marshy  soil.  Kent. 
Poleaps,  s.  A leather  strap  be- 
longing to  some  part  of  cart  har- 
ness. Var.  d. 

Pole-head,  s.  A tadpole. 

Polein,  s.  ( A.-N .)  (1)  Poultry. 

(2)  A pulley. 

(3)  The  point  of  piked  shoes. 
Pole-piece, s.  Awoman’s  caul.  Dev. 
Poler,  s.  A barber.  Chesh. 
Pol-evil,  s.  An  eruption  on  the 

neck  and  ears  of  horses.  West. 
Pole-work,  s.  Tedious  business. 
Poleyns,  s.  The  knee-pieces  in  ar- 
mour. 

Pol-garments,  s.  Cloth  for  gar- 
ments, smooth  on  one  side  and 
rough  on  the  other,  as  velvet,  and 
similar  materials. 

Poliff,  s.  (A.-N.)  A pulley. 
Polisser,  s.  A smock-frock.  Dev. 
Polk,  s.  A pool.  See  Pulk. 

Polke,  v.  To  put. 

Poll,  (1)  v.  To  rob;  to  cheat. 
Upon  a tyme  in  Andwarpe  a false  pol 
lynge  felowe  came  unto  a certeyne 
preste,  that  hadde  his  purse  hangynge 
at  his  gyrdell  strouttinge  oute  full  of 
money.  Tales  and  Quicke  Answers,  n.  d. 

(2)  s.  The  head.  Pottage,  a 
head-tax. 

(3)  v.  To  cut  the  hair. 

(4) #.  To  cut  down  or  lop  a wood. 
Pollard,  s.  (1)  Clipped  coin. 

(2)  A stag  without  horns. 

(3)  Bran,  or  coarse  flour. 
Pollax,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A heavy  hal- 
berd ; the  axe  used  by  butchers 
to  kill  cattle ; a pole-axe. 


Polldavy,  s.  Canvas,  or  coarse 
cloth. 

Poll-evil,  s.  A disease  of  the  head 

The  appoplexy,  falling  evill. 

The  head-ache,  crampe  or  haw, 

Toll  evill,  canker  in  the  eye. 

Or  ulcer  in  the  nose. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clulbs,  16 


Polled-off,  adj.  Intoxicated.  Var.d. 
Poli.enger,  s.  A pollard  tree. 
Poller,  (1)  s.  A hen-roost.  Norf. 

(2)  v.  To  beat  water  with  a pole. 

(3)  s.  A sort  of  dart. 

(4)  s.  A pollard  tree. 
Pollettes,  s.  (A.-N.  for  epaulettes) 

Pieces  of  armour  for  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Polling,  s.  Retaliation. 
Pollrumptious,  adj.  Restive  ; un- 
ruly. Kent. 

POLLTWIG.1  Atad  ]e_ 
POLEWIG,  J r 

Polmad,  s.  In  a rage  for  fighting. 

POLONIA-HEELS,  S. 


As  now  the  honest  printer  hath  bin  kinde, 
Bootes  and  stockins  to  our  legs  dothfinde, 
Garters,  polonia  heeles , and  rose  shooe- 
strings, 

Which  somewhat  us  two  knaves  in  fashion 
brings. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  ofSp.  and  Hi.,  1613. 


Polron,  s.  Armour  to  cover  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

Polshen,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  polish. 
Polshred,  v.  To  lop  a tree. 

Polt,  v.  (1)  To  pelt. 

I’le  give  the  leave  to  rime  me  to  death 
or  to  polt  me  all  over  with  rotten  eggs. 

Flora’s  Vagaries,  1670 


(2)  s.  A hard  blow.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  cut,  or  shave.  Somers . 

(4)  adj.  Saucy.  Kent. 

(5)  s.  A sort  of  rat-trap.  Kent. 
Poltate,  s.  A potato.  Cornw. 
POLT-FOOT,  S.  A club-foot. 
Polting-lug,  s.  A long  slender 

rod,  used  for  beating  apples  off 
the  trees.  Glouc. 

Pomage,  s.  (1)  (Lat.)  Cyder. 

(2)  A pumice-stone. 
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Pomander,  s.  A sort  of  perfume, 
in  form  of  a ball,  worn  about  the 
person. 

Fetch  my  best  scented  gloves,  my  pastils 
and  pomanders. 

Shadwell,  Amorous  Bigotte , 1690. 
Pome,  (1)  v.  To  pelt.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  pummel.  Cornw. 

(3)  s.  A young  rabbit.  Devon. 

(4)  v.  ( Fr .)  To  grow  round,  like 
an  apple. 

Pome-dorrye,  \ s.  (A.-N.)  Adish 
pome-dorryle,  J in  old  cookery. 

For  to  make  pomes-dorryle,  and  other 
tliynges.  Take  the  lire  of  pork  rawe, 
and  grynde  it  smale.  Medle  it  up  with 
powder-fort,  safron,  and  salt;  and  do 
raisons  of  corance.  Make  balles  thereof ; 
and  wete  it  wele  in  white  of  ayren,  and 
do  it  to  seeth  in  boillyng  water.  Take 
hem  up,  and  put  hem  on  a spyt;  rost 
hem  wel,  and  take  parsel  ygroride,  and 
wryng  it  up  with  ayren  and  a plenty  of 
floer,  and  lat  erne  aboyte  the  spyt.  And 
if  thou  wilt,  take,  for  parsel,  safron, 
and  serve  it  forth.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31. 

Pomegarnade,s.  (A.-N.)  A pome- 
granate. 

Pomel,  s.  (A.-N.)  A ball,  or  knob; 

the  top  of  the  head. 

Pomelee,  adj.  (Fr.)  Spotted. 
Pome-water,  s.  A kind  of  apple. 
The  wilding,  costard,  then  the  wrel-known 
pomwater , 

And  sundry  other  fruits,  of  good,  yetseve- 
rall  taste, 

That  have  their  sundry  names  in  sundry 
countries  plao’t. 

Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Song  18. 

Pomfer,  v.  To  steal.  Leic. 
Pomice,  s.  The  residue  of  apples 
after  the  juice  has  been  extracted. 
West. 

Pommado,  s.  A particular  mode  of 
vaulting  on  a horse. 

Pommel,  s.  The  ends  projecting  at 
the  back  of  a cart.  Northampt. 
Pomon,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  lungs. 
Pompal,  adj.  Pompous. 

Pomped,  part.  p.  Pampered. 
Pompillion,  s.  (Fr.)  An  ointment 
made  of  black  poplar  buds. 
Pompion,  s.  (Fr.)  A pumpkin. 


Pompire,  s.  A kind  of  apple. 
Pomple,  v.  To  go  unsteadily. 
Pomster,  v.  To  doctor  with  salves 
and  slops.  West. 

Pon,  s.  A pond.  Donned , kept  in 
a pond. 

The  cittizens,  like  ponned  pikes,  the  lessere 
feede  the  greate. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592 

Pond-bay,  s.  A dam  of  earth 
thrown  across  a pond,  with  a 
convenient  outlet  of  masonry  for 
the  supply  of  water. 

Ponchong,  s.  A puncheon  for 
making  holes  in  iron. 

Ponent,  adj.  (Ital.)  Western. 
Poney.  A term  among  gamblers  in 
betting,  for  £50.  Riding  the 
poney , receiving  money  in  ad- 
vance. Northampt . 

Poniet.  See  Poigniet. 

Pont,#.  To  bruise,  to  indent.  West. 
Ponted,  adj.  Tainted  ; stale.  Dorset. 
Poo,  v.  To  pull.  North. 

Pooch,  (1)  s.  A jug.  South . 

(2)  v.  To  thrust  out  the  lips  sul- 
lenly. West. 

Poochel,  v.  To  make  mouths  at  a 
person.  Exmoor. 

Poodle,  s.  The  English  Channel. 
Cornw. 

Poodler,  s.  The  young  coalfish. 
North. 

Poor,  (1)  s.  A haycock.  West. 

(2)  s.  The  belly,  or  stomach. 
West. 

(3)  s.  A calf's  stomach  for  rennet. 
West. 

(4)  v.  To  kick.  Devon. 

(5)  s.  A veil.  Somers. 

(6)  v.  To  put  together.  Sussex. 
Pook-needle,  s.  The  cockle  or 

shepherd's-needle.  Sussex. 
Poole,  s.  A measure  of  work  in 
slating. 

Poolings,  s.  The  fat  from  an  ani- 
mal's intestines.  North. 

Pools,  s.  The  spaces  on  each  side 
of  the  threshing-floor  of  a barn. 
Devon . 
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Pool-speak,  s.  A reed.  South • 
Pooly,  s.  Urine.  West. 

Poomer,  s.  Anything  very  large. 
North. 

Poon,  v.  (1)  To  kick.  North. 

(2)  To  beat  with  the  fist.  11  I’ll 
give  you  a pooning .”  Shropsh. 
Poop,  v.  To  cheat ; to  cozen. 
Poop-noddy,  s.  The  game  of  love. 
Poops,  s.  Gulps  in  drinking.  North. 
Poor-and-rich,  s.  An  old  name 
of  a game. 

Poor-john,  s.  Haik  when  dried 
and  salted.  It  was  always  beaten 
before  it  was  cooked. 

1 would  not  be  of  one  [religion]  that  should 
command  me 

To  feed  upon  poor-Jokn,  when  I see 
pheasants 

And  partridges  on  the  table. 

Massing.  Renegado , i,  1. 

POOR-LAND-DAISEY,  S.  The  OX- 
eye.  Northampt. 

Poor-man’s-weather-glass,  s. 
Pimpernel,  anagallis  arvensis . 
Northampt. 

Poorly,  adj.  Rather  unwell. 

Poot,  (1)  s.  A pullet.  Chesh. 

(2)  s.  A pool  of  water. 

(3)  v.  To  cry.  Somerset. 

Pooty,  s.  The  girdled  snail-shell. 

Northampt. 

Pop,  (1)  s.  A short  space.  Lane. 

(2)  v.  To  clang  a whip.  Berks. 
Pop-abouts,  s.  Yeast  dumplings. 
Northampt. 

Pop-glove,  s.  The  fox-glove. 
Cornw. 

Pope,  (1)  s.  Human  excrement. 
A term  of  contempt.  “ A pope  of 
a thing,”  something  worthless. 

(2)  v.  Alvum  exonerare. 

(3)  s.  A mixed  liquor.  “ Make  a 
bishop  with  champagne  instead 
of  port,  and  you  have  a pope.” 
Oxford  Nightcap.  See  Bishop. 

(4)  s.  Mentula. 

(5)  s.  A weevil. 

(6)  s.  The  common  red  poppy. 
Northampt. 


Pope- joan,  s.  The  name  of  a game 
at  cards. 

Pope-julius,  s.  An  old  game  at 
cards. 

Popelot,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A deceiver 
Poperin,  \s.  A sort  of  pear,  first 
popperin,  J brought  from  Pope- 
ringen,  in  Flanders. 

I requested  him  to  pull  me 
A Katherine  pear,  and  had  I not  look’d  to 
him, 

He  would  have  mistook  and  given  me  a 
popperin.  Woman  Never  Vexed. 

Popes-eye,  s.  A popular  term  for 
the  gland  and  fat  round  it  in  the 
middle  of  a leg  of  mutton. 
Popes-head,  s.  A long-handled 
broom  for  sweeping  ceilings. 
Popet,  s.  {A.-N.)  A puppet. 
Pop-gun,  s.  Elder-wine.  South. 
Pop-holy,  s.  Hypocrisy. 

P opilion.  See  Pompilion. 
Popinjay,  s.  {A.-N.)  A parrot. 
Poplain,  s.  The  poplar.  West. 
Pople,  v.  To  hobble;  to  go  poking 
about.  Exmoor. 

Popler,  s.  Pottage.  Dekker. 
Poplet,  s.  A term  of  endearment. 
Popped,  adj.  Nicely  dressed. 
Popper,  s.  (1)  A dagger.  Chaucer. 
(2)  A pistol. 

Poppet,  s.  A puppet;  an  idol;  a 
darling.  Poppet  is  in  some  parts 
used  as  the  name  for  a horse  in 
a team,  while  darling  is  the  cor- 
responding name  for  a mare. 
Poppilary,  s.  The  poplar.  Chesh . 
Poppin,  s.  A puppet.  East. 
Popping,  adj.  Chattering ; blab- 
bing. West. 

Popple,  (I)  The  poplar  tree.  East. 

(2)  s.  A bubble. 

(3)  v.  To  bubble  up.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  tumble  about.  East. 

(5)  v.  To  talk  nonsense.  Norf. 

(6)  s.  Tares. 

(7)  s.  {A.-S.)  A pebble.  Var.  d. 
Poppy,  adj.  Soft ; tender.  North - 

ampt. 

Poppy-pill,  s.  Opium.  North . 
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Popular,  adj.  Vulgar;  common. 
Populate,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  fill  with 
people. 

Por,  s.  A poker. 

Poraille,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  poor 
people. 

Porbeagle,  s.  A kind  of  shark. 
Porcel,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A young  pig. 

P orchian,  s.  A parochian. 
Porc-pisce,  s.  A porpoise. 
Porcupig,  s.  (A.-N.)  A porcupine. 
Pore,  (1)  s.  Power. 

(2)  v.  To  supply  plentifully. 
Glouc. 

Pored-milk,  s.  Milk  that  curdles 
in  boiling.  Kent. 

Poret,  s.  ( Fr .)  A young  onion. 

P orishly , adj.  Weak-sighted. 
Porker,  s.  (1)  A young  hog  fatted 
for  pork. 

(2)  A sword.  Shadwell. 
Porkling,  s.  A small  pig.  East. 
Porky,  adj.  Fat;  plump.  North. 
Porlews,  s.  Purlieus. 

There  was  a company  of  gentylmen  in 
Northampton shyre  which  went  to  hunte 
for  dere  in  the  porleivs  in  the  gollet  be- 
syde  Stony  Stratford;  among  which 
gentylmen  there  was  one  which  had  a 
Welchman  to  his  servante,  a good 
archer.  A C.  Mery  Talys. 

Porpentine,  s.  A porcupine. 
Porpin,  s.  A hedgehog.  Somerset. 
Porr,  (1)  v.  To  push.  Cornw. 

(2)  v.  To  cram  with  food.  Somers. 

(3)  s.  A plumber,  or  glazier. 
North. 

Porre,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sort  of  pottage. 
Porreyne,  s.  (A.-N.)  A dish  made 
of  plums. 

For  to  make  porreyne.  Tak  prunys 
fayrist,  wasch  hem  wel  and  clene,  and 
frot  hem  wel  in  sy  ve,  for  the  jus  be  wel 
ywronge;  and  do  it  in  a pot,  and  do 
thereto  wyt  gres,  and  a party  of  sugur, 
other  hony,  and  mak  hem  to  boyle  to- 
gedere ; and  mak  y t thykke  with  flowr 
of  rys,  other  of  wastel-bred ; and  wan 
it  is  sodyn,  dresse  it  into  dischis,  and 
strew  thereon  powder,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Warner , Antiq.  Cul.}  p.  47. 

Porringer,  s.  A deep  plate  for 
porridge. 


Porriwiggle,  s.  A tadpole.  NortJu 
Port,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Carriage; 
behaviour. 

(2)  s.  State ; attendance. 

Thou  shaltbe  master,  Tranio,  in  my  Stead ; 
Keep  house,  and  port , and  servants  as  I 
should.  Shakesp.,  Tam.  ofShr.,  i,  1. 

(3)  v.  To  carry  in  a solemn 
manner ; a military  term. 

Porting  the  ensigns  of  united  two, 

Both  crowns  and  kingdoms,  in  their  either 
hand.  B.  Jons.  Epithal. 


(4)  A carved  piece  of  iron  at 
tached  to  the  saddle  or  stirrup, 
to  carry  the  lance  when  held 
upright. 

Portage,  s.  A porthole. 

Portague,  s.  A Portuguese  gold 
coin,  worth  about  £3  12s. 

Portance,  s.  Deportment. 

Portasse,  1 ^ ^ breviary. 
portehois,  J J 

Portcullis,  s.  A coin  struck  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign  with  a port- 
cullis on  the  reverse. 

Portecolise,  s.  (A.-N.)  A port- 
cullis. 

Ported,  part . p.  Supplied  with 
ports. 

Porte-mote,  s.  (A.-S.)  A muni- 
cipal meeting,  or  court. 

Porter,  v.  To  portray.  Palsg. 

Porte-sale,  s.  An  open  sale  of 
wares. 

Portlet,  s.  A little  port. 

Portmantle,  s.  A portmanteau. 
17  th  cent. 

Portmantua,  s.  A portmanteau. 


Which  sheweth  that  he  is  the  ante- 
ambulo  of  a gentlewoman,  the  conse- 
quent of  a gentleman,  the  antecedent  of 
a port-mantua,  or  a eloke-bagge : a 
serving-man.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 


Portpane,  s.  (A.-N)  The  cloth  in 
which  bread  was  carried  from  the 
pantry  to  the  table. 
Portraiture,  s.  A portrait. 
Portsalut,  s.  (A.-N.)  Safe  port. 
Porture,  s.  (A.-N.)  Behaviour. 
Pos,  s.  (A.-N.)  A pledge. 
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Pose,  (1)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  suppose  ; 
to  put  as  a supposition. 

(2)  s.  A cold  in  the  head. 

Santeur  de  teste.  A rheume  or  humor 
tailing  dovvne  into  the  nose,  stopping 
the  nostrells,  hurting  the  voice,  and 
causing  a cough  with  a singing  in  the 
eares ; the  pose  or  mur. 

Nomenclator,  1585. 
They  say  it  is  good  for  a cold,  for  a pose , 
for  rewms,  for  aches,  for  dropsies,  and 
for  all  manner  of  diseases  proceeding  of 
moyst  humours. 

Rich,  Honestie  of  the  Age,  1614. 

(3)  s.  A hoard  of  money.  North. 
Poser,  s.  An  examiner. 

Posh,  (1)  s.  A great  quantity. 
West. 

(2)  v.  To  vomit  with  violence. 
Leic. 

Posnet,  s.  A small  pot  or  skillet. 
Poss,  (1)  v.  To  dash  about ; to 
splash ; to  push.  North. 

(2)  s.  A waterfall.  Yorksh. 
Posse,  s.  A number  of  people 
(from  posse  comitatus ). 

Possede,  v.  To  possess. 

Possess,  v.  To  inform ; to  per- 
suade. 

Possessioners,  s.  (1)  Rightful 
owners. 

(2)  Religious  communities  en- 
dowed with  lands. 
Possessioning  {iov  Processioning). 
Going  the  bounds  of  a parish  on 
Holy  Thursday.  North. 

Posset,  s.  Wine  or  treacle  boiled 
with  milk,  a drink  usually  taken 
before  retiring  to  rest,  and  pre- 
pared especially  for  a bridegroom. 
It  is  his  mornings  draught  when  he 
riseth,  his  conserves  or  cates  when  he 
hath  well  dined,  his  afternoones  nun- 
cions,  and  when  he  goeth  to  bedde  his 
posset  snioaking  liote. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
Lastly,  for  the  posset— and  truly  that 
may  be  lawful,  too.  Lemon  posset  is 
cooling — carduus  posset,  benedictus— 
and  sack  posset,  comfortable. 

The  Cheats,  1662. 
Cousin  Let,  thou  look’st  so  pitifully,  for 
want  of  thy  morning’s  posset,  that,  o* 
my  conscience,  I could  cry  for  thee. 

Revet , The  Town  Shifts,  1671. 


* U } 

Possing,  s.  (Fr.  pousser.)  An  ac- 
tion between  thrusting  and 
knocking.  Lane. 

Possibilities,  s.  A person’s  in- 
come, or  property. 

Possy,  adj.  Short  and  fat.  North. 

Post,  s.  (I)  A courier,  or  special 
messenger. 

(2)  The  door-post  of  a victual- 
ler’s shop,  on  which  he  chalked 
up  the  debts  of  his  customers. 

Poore  fooles  that  cards  and  ale-house  ply, 

Till  all  they  get  consumes  thereby : 

The  vitlers  poasts  all  chalk’d  with  scores, 

And  they  turn’d  beggers  out  of  doores. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

I could  not  chuse  but  feede  thereon, 

(This  is  the  truth,  mine  hoast) 

Yet  score  it  up,  when  God  sends  coyne 
1 will  discharge  your  poast. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

(3)  Sheriffs  had  formerly  posts 
before  their  doors,  on  which  pro- 
clamations, &c.,  were  affixed. 

Hence  the  phrase,  to  post  a 
person  for  refusing  to  fight  a 
duel. 

(4)  s.  The  stakes  in  gambling. 
Post-and-pair,  s.  An  old  game  at 

cards. 

Post-and-pan-house,  s.  A house 
built  of  uprights  and  cross  pieces 
of  timber,  not  plastered  over. 
Post-bird,  s.  The  gray  flycatcher. 

Kent. 

Postess,  s.  A post.  Norf. 

Post-house,  s.  A post-office. 

Postik,  s.  A pestle. 

Postisser,  s.  Pots.  Berks. 

Postle,  s.  (1)  An  Apostle. 

(2)  A short  commentary ; a 
postil. 

Post-past,  s.  A sort  of  dessert. 

Post-pin,  s.  A small  pin. 

Posture,  v.  To  strut.  Wight . 

Postpose,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  place 

after. 

Pot,  (1)  s.  A helmet,  or  small 
scull  cap ; the  scull. 

(2)  s.  A stick  with  a wicker 
guard,  for  cudgel-playing. 
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(3)  A wicker  vessel  to  take  fish. 
South. 

(4)  s.  A hog’s  black-pudding 
made  with  the  blood  and  grits 
unground.  Devon. 

(5)  v.  To  drink. 

(6)  v.  To  deceive. 

Pot-apples,  s.  A species  of  apple. 

Mala  pulmonea,  Plin.  stolide  tumentia, 
TrAevjauma.  Potapples : puffins. 

Nomencl. 


Potato- pie.  Potatoes,  long  after 
their  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try, were  considered  as  great  de- 
licacies, and  cooked  in  various 
fanciful  ways. 

Let  me  beg  your  diversion,  lady;  I’ll 
serve  you  with  what  kinde  of  amour 
you  please,  besides  choice  fricacies, 
gellies,  potato’s, washes,  baths  nocturnal 
and  diurnal,  or  anything. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 


A potato-pye  for  supper. — Take  three 
pound  of  boiled  and  blanched  potatoes, 
and  three  nutmegs,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  cinamon  beaten  together,  and  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  season  your  potatoes, 
and  put  them  in  your  pie,  then  take 
the  marrow  of  three  bones  rouled  in 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  sliced  lemon  and 
large  mace,  and  half  a pound  of  butter, 
six  dates  quartered,  put  this  into  your 
pie,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  in  the 
oven,  then  make  a sharp  caudle  of 
butter,  sugar,  verjuice  and  white-wine, 
put  it  in  when  you  take  your  pie  out  of 
the  oven.  True  Gentleman’s  Delight, 167 6. 


Potatoe-bogle,  s.  A scarecrow. 

Pot- boiler,  s.  A householder. 
East. 

Pot-cake,  s.  A Norfolk  dumpling. 

Potch,  v.  To  poke  ; to  push. 

POT-CLAME,  1 

POT-CLEP,  I A pot_hook> 

POT-KELP,  f v 

POT-CROKE,J 

Pot-day,  s.  It  was  the  custom 
formerly,  even  among  very  sub- 
stantial farmers,  to  cook  only 
three  times  a week,  of  which 
Sunday  was  always  one ; these 
days  of  periodical  cookery  were 
called  pot-days , and  were  the 
days  for  receiving  friends.  Norf. 


Pot-dung,  s . Farmyard  dung. 

Berks. 

Pote,  (1)  v.  To  push  with  the 
feet ; to  kick.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  creep  about  moodily. 

(3)  s.  A piece  of  wood  used  by 
thatchers  to  open  the  old  thatch 
in  mending  it.  Oxfd. 

Potkcary,  s.  An  apothecary. 
Poted,  part , p.  Plaited. 
Pote-hole,s.  A small  hole, through 
which  anything  is  pushed  with  a 
stick ; a confused  place.  Somers. 
Potent,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A club, 
or  staff. 

(2)  A potentate.  Shakesp. 
Potential,  ad}.  (A.-N.)  Powerful. 
Poterner,  s.  A pouch. 

Potews,  s.  A dish  in  ancient 
cookery. 

Potews.  Take  pottes  of  herbes  lytel  of 
half  a quart,  and  fylle  hem  fulle  of  fars 
of  pome-dorryes,  other  make  with  tliyn 
honde,  other  in  a moolde  pottes  of  the 
self  fars.  Put  hem  in  water  and  seeth 
hem  up  wel.  And  whan  they  buth 
ynow$,  breke  the  pottes  of  erbes,  and  do 
the  fars  on  the  spyt,  and  rost  hem  wel. 
And  whan  thei  buth  yrosted,  color  hem 
as  pome-dorryes.  Make  of  litfu.ll  prewes 
gode  past;  frye  hem  other  rost  hem  wel 
in  grece,  and  make  thereof  eerys  to 
pottes,  and  color  it.  And  make  rosys 
of  gode  past,  and  frye  hem,  and  put  the 
steles  in  the  hole  there  the  spyt  was,  and 
color  it  with  white  other  rede,  and  serve 
it  forth.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  31. 


Pot-gun,  s . A short  wide  gun,  re- 
sembling a mortar. 

Daggs,  handgoons,  hakes,  hagbussers, 
culverins,  slings, 

Potgoons,  sakirs,  cannons,  double  and 
demie.  Heywood's  Spider  and  File,  1556. 

Pot-hangle,  s.  A pot-hook.  North. 
Pothelone,  v.  To  dig  in  the  earth. 
Pother,  (1)  v.  To  shake  about. 
West. 


(2)  s.  A tumult. 

Pothery,  adj.  Hot;  close.  West. 

Pot-knight,  1 . , . , 

’ ^ s.  A drunkard. 
pot-master,  j 

Pot-ladle,  s.  A tadpole.  East. 
Pots,  s.  The  panniers  of  a pack- 
saddle.  West. 
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Pot-sitten,  part.  p.  Burned  to 
the  pot.  North. 

Pot-stick,  s.  A staff. 

Pot-sugar,  s.  Sugar  for  pastry. 
Pot-sure,  adj.  Confident. 

Potten,  s.  A stilt.  Norf.  See 
Potent . 

Pottenger,  s.  A porringer. 
Potter,  v.  (1)  To  go  about  any- 
thing in  a slow  and  awkward 
manner.  A horse  is  said  to  pot- 
ter, when  he  is  tender  in  the  feet, 
and  goes  ill  in  consequence. 

(2)  To  confuse.  Yorksh. 

(3)  To  poke ; to  stir.  North. 
Pottle-bellied,  adj.  Pot-bellied. 

West. 

Pot-wabblers,  ] s.  Persons  en- 
pot-walliners,  > titled  to  vote 
pot-wallopers,  J for  members 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  in 
which  they  have  boiled  their 
pots. 

Poty,  adj.  Close ; confined.  West. 
Pou,  s.  A pan,  or  platter.  Lane. 
Pouce,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N ’.)  The  pulse. 

(2)  Filth.  Poucy,  dirty.  North. 
Pouch,  (1)  v.  To  push.  West. 

(2)  s.  (A.-N.)  A pocket. 

(3)  v.  To  paunch  an  animal. 
Poud,  s.  A boil,  or  ulcer.  Sussex. 
Pouder-fort,  s.  Pepper. 
P&UDERING-TUB,  S.  (1)  The  tub 

used  for  salting  meat. 

(2)  The  cradle  or  bed  in  which  a 
person  affected  with  the  lues 
venerea  was  laid. 

POUDER-MARCHANT,  S.  Pulverized 

spices. 

Poudre,  (1J  s.  (A.-N.)  Dust. 

(2)  s.  Pulverized  spice;  but  when 
used  in  cookery  receipts  by  itself, 
it  usually  signifies  pepper. 

(3)  v.  To  salt  meat. 

Pouke,  s.  (1)  The  devil. 

(2)  A blister  pimple.  North . 


POT-SHARE 

POT-SCAR, 

POT-SCARD 

Pot-sick,  adj. 


}S 


A potsherd 
ken  crockery. 

Tipsy. 


Poul.  Paul. 

PouLAiNS,s.(^.-iV.)  Pointed  shoes. 
Poulche,  v.  To  poach. 

Poulder,  s.  (A.-N.)  Powder. 
Poult,  (1)  v.  To  kill  poultry. 

(2)  s.  A chicken. 

Poulter,  s.  A dealer  in  poultry. 
Pounce,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  perfo- 
rate; to  cut  glass  or  metal  for 
cups,  &c. ; to  ornament  by  cut- 
ting. Pounced  work  was  very 
fashionable  in  cloth  for  dresses 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

A short  coate  garded  and  pounced  after 
the  galiarde  fashion.  Elyot,  Gov.,  fol.  91. 

(2)  s.  A thump.  East . 

(3)  s.  A puncheon  of  iron. 

(4)  s.  The  pulse.  Gesta  Rom. 
p.  318. 

(5)  s.  The  claw  of  a hawk. 
Pouncet-box,  s.  A box  perforated 

with  small  holes,  for  carrying 
perfumes. 

Pouncings,  \ s.  Holes  stamped  in 
pounces,  J clothes,  by  way  of 
ornament. 

Pound,  (1)  s.  A head  of  water. 

(2)  s.  A cyder  mill.  Dev. 

(3)  v.  To  beat,  or  knock.  Glouc. 
Poundgarnet,  s.  A pomegranate. 
Pound-mele,  adv.  (A.-.S.)  By  the 

pound. 

Pound-needle,  s.  The  name  of  a 
plant. 

Poundrel,  s.  A popular  term  for 
the  head. 

Pound-stakle,  s.  Floodgates. 
Pounsone,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  punch. 
Poupe,  v.  To  make  a noise  with  a 
horn. 

Pourchace,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  provide. 
Pourd-milk,  s.  Beastlings.  Sussex . 
See  Poad. 

Pourett,  s.  (A.-N.)  Garlick.  Heref. 
Pourish,  v.  (A.-N.'fYo  impoverish. 
Pourtraiture,  s.  A picture. 
Pouse,  (1)  v.  To  push. 

(2)  s.  Hazy  atmosphere.  Lane. 

(3)  s.  Rubbish  ; lumber.  North. 
Pousement,  s.  Refuse ; dirt.  North, 
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' Pouseoudi,  s.  An  ale  posset,  with 
rum,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  toasted 
bread  ; usually  introduced  during 
Christmas  in  Cumberland. 

PousTEE’l,.  (J..N.)  Power. 

POUSTE,  J v J 

Pout,  s.  A young  bird. 

Poutch,  ] rp  , 

V v.  To  pout. 

POUTLE,  J ^ 

Poverly,  adv.  Poorly. 

Povert,  s.  { A.-N .)  Poverty. 
Poverty-weed,  s.  Purple  cow- 
wheat,  so  named  because  it  be- 
tokens a poor  soil.  Wight. 
Povey,  s.  An  owl.  Glouc. 

Povice,  s.  A fungus  of  any  kind. 
North . 

Povre,  "1  s.  (A.-N.)  Poor.  Povrete, 
pover,  J poverty. 

~ Povrish,  v.  To  impoverish. 

Pow,  s.  (1)  The  head.  North. 

(2)  The  prickleback.  Somerset. 

(3)  A long  pole ; a fishing  rod. 
Chesh. 

Powche,  s.  A fish’s  crop. 
Powder,  s.  Haste  ; bustle.  Cumb. 
Powe,  s.  { A.-N, .)  A claw. 

Power,  (1)  s.  A great  number. 


Bull.  But  if  the  conjurer  be  but  well 
paid,  he’ll  take  pains  upon  the  ghost 
and  lay  him.  look  ye,  in  the  Red  Sea — 
and  then  he’s  laid  for  ever. 

Gardn.  Why,  John,  there  must  be  a 
power  of  spirits  in  that  same  Red  Sea. 
I warrant  ye  they  are  as  plenty  as  fish. 

Addison’s  Drummer. 


(2)  s.  The  fish  gadvs  minutus. 

(3)  adj.  {A.-N.)  Poor. 
Poweration,  s.  A great  quantity. 

West. 

Powl,  v.  To  poll.  Powler,  a barber. 
Pows,  s.  The  pulse. 

Powse,  s.  Pulse.  Here f. 

Powsels,  s.  Dirty  rags.  Chesh. 
Powsement,  s.  A mischievous  per- 
son. Lane. 

Powsey,  adj.  Fat;  decent-looking. 
North. 

Powsh,  s.  A blister. 

Powsoddy,  s.  A Yorkshire  pud- 
ding. See  Pouseodi. 


Powt,  (1)  v.  To  stir  up.  North . 

(2)  s.  A haycock.  Kent. 

(3)  s.  A fish. 

Powtle,  v.  (1)  To  come  forth  out 
of  the  earth.  North. 

(2)  To  work  feebly.  Northumb. 
Pow-wow,  adv.  Flat  on  one’s 
back. 

Pox,  s.  Any  pustules ; especially 
the  smallpox. 

Pox-stone,  s.  A hard  gray  stone 
found  in  Staffordshire. 

Poy,  s.  A long  boat-hook.  Line. 
Poynet,  s.  A small  bodkin. 
Poyses,  s.  Posies. 

Poytrel,  s.  {A.-N.)  A stiff  sto- 
macher of  wood  formerly  worn  by 
women  within  their  stays, answer- 
ing to  the  modern  busk. 
Practice,  s.  Artifice.  Practisant, 
a conspirator. 

Practice,  (1)  adj.  Practical. 

(2)  s.  Practice. 

Praise,  (1)  s.  Opinion.  The  old 
writers  spoke  of  good  praise  and 
bad  praise. 

(2)  v.  To  express  pain.  Dorset. 
Prajant,  adj.  Swaggering ; con- 
ceited. Wight. 

Prancer,  s.  A light  woman. 
Praling,  s.  Tying  a bladder  with 
pease  therein,  or  a tin,  or  some 
rattling  thing,  to  the  tail  of  a 
dog,  and  setting  him  at  liberty 
with  it.  East. 

Prane,  s.  A prawn.  Palsgr. 
Prank,  ^1)  v.  To  adorn  ; to  deco- 
rate. 

(2)  v.  To  be  subtle. 

(3)  adj.  Frolicksome. 

Pranked  , adj.  V ariegated.  Hampsh. 
Prankin,  adj.  Proud.  Craven . 

Pr ankle,  (1)  v.  To  prance. 

(2)  s.  A prawn.  Wight. 

Prase,  s.  A small  common.  Cornw. 
Prat,  s.  The  buttock.  Dekker. 
Prate-apace,  s.  A talkative  per- 
son. 

Prattily,  adv.  Softly.  North. 
Prattle-basket,  s.  A prattler. 
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Prave,  adj.  Depraved.  Pravity, 
depravity. 

Pray,  (1)  v.  To  drive  all  the  cattle 
into  one  herd  on  a moor.  To 
pray  the  moor,  to  search  the 
moor  for  lost  cattle.  Somerset. 
See  Prey. 

(2)  v.  To  lift  up.  Suff. 

(3)  s.  Press ; crowd. 

Prayel,  s.  { A.-N .)  A little  mea- 
dow. 

Prease,  1(1)  s.  A crowd.  See 
preace,  J Prese. 

When  their  money  was  gone,  one  of 
them  saytl:  what. shall  we  do  now?  By 
my  faith  (quod  another)  if  I might  come 
where  preace  of  people  Avere,  I coulde 
get  moneye  inough  for  us. 

Tales  and  Quiche  Answcres. 

(2)  v.  To  press ; to  endeavour. 

And  praiers  did  prease  before  thy  mercy- 
seat.  Looking  Glass  for  London. 

But  for  all  her  wordes  he  wolde  nat  go 
awave,  but  stylle  preaced  to  come  in. 
So  longe  they  stode  chydinge,  that  the 
good  man  came  upon  them,  and  asked 
them  why  they  brauled  so. 

Tales  Quiche  Answeres,  n.  d. 

Preachment,  s.  A sermon. 
Preambulation,  s.  A preamble. 
Preaser,  s.  Rennet.  Yorksh. 
Precation,  s.  ( Lat .)  An  invoca- 
tion. 

Precedent,  s.  (1)  A prognostic. 

(2)  A rough  draft  of  a writing. 
Precelle,  v.  To  excel. 

Precept,  s.  A warrant. 
Precessioners,  s.  Candles  used 
in  procession  at  Candlemas  Day. 
Precie,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Delicate. 
Precisian,  s.  A Puritan. 

These  men  for  all  the  world  like  our 

precisians  be, 

Who,  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the 
windows  see, 

Will  pluck  down  all  the  church. 

Drayt.,  Polyolb .,  song  6. 

Prede,  s.  Booty. 

Predestine,  s.  {A.-N.)  Predesti- 
nation. 

Predication,  s.  {Lat.)  Preaching ; 
*■  sermon. 


Preedy,  adv.  With  ease.  Cornw. 

Preen,  v.  To  trim  trees. 

Preeve.  See  Preve. 

Preeze,  v.  Mingere.  North. 

Prefe,  s.  A proof. 

Prefixed,  part.  p.  Appointed. 
“ The  prefixed  hour.”  Shakesp. 

Preise,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  appraise. 

Preke,  (1)  s.  A prick. 

(2 ) v.  To  ride  quickly. 

Prelatione,  s.  A placing  one  over 
or  before  others. 

Premediate,  v.  To  advocate  a 
cause. 

Premial,  adj.  By  way  of  reward. 

I many  penal  statutes,  Fronto,  saw, 

But  not  one  premial  m all  your  law : 

Laws  penal,  premial,  support  a state ; 

This  age  hath  lost  the  last,  the  first’s  in 
date.  Owen's  Epigrams,  1677. 

Premye,  s.  {Lat.  proemium.)  A 
recompence. 

The  cytie  of  London,  through  his  mere 
graunt  and  premye , 

Was  first  privyleged  to  have  both  mayer 
and  shryve,  * 

Where  before  hys  tyme  it  had  but  bay- 
lyves  onlye.  Bale's  Kynge  Johan , p.  85. 

Premyour,  s.  A recompence. 

Jesus  is  ... . his  lovers  rewarde  and 
premyour.  The  Festival,  fol.  cxxiii,  verso. 

Prendid,  part.  p.  Pricked. 

Prene,  s.  An  iron  pan.  Somerset. 

Prenk,  \ adj.  Pert.  Craven.  See 
pronk,  J Prank. 

Prent,  adv.  In  the  first  place. 

Prentis,  s.  An  apprentice. 

Preparate,  adj.  {Lat.)  Prepared. 

Prepare,  s.  Preparation.  Shakesp. 

Prepensed,  part.  p.  Premedi- 
tated. 

Prepositour,  s.  A monitor  in  a 
school.  Hormann , 1530. 

Preposterate,  v.  To  make  pre- 
posterous. 

Presande,  s.  A present. 

Prescript,  adj.  Given  in  writing 
“ By  whose  prescript  order,  all 
was  to  be  done.” 

Prese,  (1)  s.  {A.-N)  A crowd. 

(2)  v.  To  crowd ; to  press. 
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(3)  v.  To  hasten. 

Preseance,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Priority  of 
place. 

Presence,  s.  Outward  appearance. 
East. 

Present,  (1)  adj.  Immediate. 

(2)  s.  A white  spot  on  the  finger- 
nail. West. 

Presentarie,  adj.  Present. 
Presenterer,  s.  A prostitute. 
Presently,  s.  Immediately. 
Preshes,  adj.  Precious.  MS.  dated 
1650. 

Presser,  s.  One  who  irons  linen. 
Pressing-iron,  s.  An  iron  for 
smoothing  linen. 

Preste,  (1)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Ready. 
Prestely,  readily. 

(2)  s.  (A.-N.)  A loan;  money 
paid  in  advance. 

(3 ) %adj.  Neat;  proper. 

(4)  s.  A sepulchral  tumulus. 
Yorksh. 

Prestigiate,  v.  To  enchant ; to 
deceive. 

Pretence,  s.  A design. 

Pretend,  v.  (1)  (A.-N.)  To  claim. 

(2)  To  intend. 

(3)  To  forebode. 

Pretensed,  part.  p.  Intended. 
Preterit,  part.  p.  (Lat.)  Passed. 
Pretermit,  v.  (Lat.)  To  omit. 
Preto,  s.  A loan. 

Our  great  landlords  bespake  him  with 
lofty  rents,  with  fines,  and  pretoes,  and 
I know  not  what. 

Rowlands,  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

Pretory,  s.  (Lat.prcetorium.)  The 
high  court. 

Prettily,  adv.  Very. 

Fit.  Well  said,  Howdee : for  my  lady- 
ship is  e’en  at  the  last  gasp.  I am  to 
be  divorc’d  within  this  half  hour.  But 
your  proceedings,  brother  ? How  did  she 
receive  you  at  first  ? 

Wid.  0 at  first,  she  was  the  prettiliest 
mad  that  e’er  you  saw.  You  your  self 
cannot  devise  to  be  so  mad,  as  she  was. 

B route's  Northern  Lass. 

Pretty,  adj.  Fine ; crafty. 
Pretty-fete,  s.  A moderate  quan- 
tity. Berks . 


Prevely,  adv.  Secretly. 

Preve,  v.  To  prove. 

Prevent,  v.  (Lat.)  To  anticipate ; 
to  go  before. 

Prevention,  s.  Jurisdiction. 

Prey,  s.  The  herd  of  cattle  driven 
from  the  common  pasture  and 
impounded : if  any  among  them 
belong  to  persons  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  a trifling  sum  is  paid  to 
redeem  them.  Norf. 

Preythenow.  I beg.  Craven. 

Prial,  s.  Three  cards  of  a sort. 
See  Pair-royal . 

Price,  s.  (A.-N.)  Value;  esti- 
mation ; a prize. 

Pricer,  ,9.  One  who  regulated  the 
prices  in  a market. 

Prich,  s.  Weak  liquor.  North. 

Prichell,  s.  An  instrument  for 
dressing  flax.  Holly  band,  1593. 

Prick,  (1)  s.  The  peg  in  the  centre 
of  a target,  to  hit  which  gave 
the  first  prize  in  archery.  It  was 
hence  used  frequently  in  a meta- 
phorical sense  to  signify  the 
prize  of  anything,  or  superior 
excellence. 

(2)  s.  A goad. 

(3)  v.  To  goad ; to  sting. 

A fryer  that  preached  to  the  people  on 
a tyme  wolde  otherwhyle  crie  out  a 
loude  (as  the  maner  of  some  fooles  is), 
wliiche  brayenge  dyd  so  move  a woman 
that  stode  herynge  his  sermone  that  she 
wepte.  He  parceyving  that,  thought  in 
his  mynde  her  conscience  being  pry ched 
with  his  wordes  had  caused  her  to  wepe. 

Tales  and  Quiche  Answeres. 

(4)  s.  A skewer,  often  used  as 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
butchers. 

Cornus.  KpaveCa.  Cormier,  cornier,  cor- 
neillier.  The  wilde  cherrie  tree:  the 
dog  tree : the  tree  of  the  wood  wherof 
butchers  make  their  pricks. 

Nomenclator. 

I next  dwelt  with  a butcher,  that  had 
tricks 

To  live  and  thrive  by  mutton  andbyjmcfo. 

Thus  have  I oft  beene  tossed  to  and  fro. 

From  bad  to  worse,  from  misery  to  woe. 

Taylor's  Worhes,  1630. 
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(5)  s.  A point  or  dot. 

(6)  v.  To  wound. 

(7)  v.  To  ride  hard.  See  Prelie. 

(8)  s.  A term  of  endearment. 

(9  ) v.  To  germinate. 

(10)  s.  A period  of  time. 

(11)  v.  To  trace  a hare’s  foot- 
steps. 

(12)  v.  To  turn  sour.  West. 

(13)  v.  To  trace  the  footsteps  of 
a rabbit.  Northampt. 

Prickasour,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A hard 
rider. 

Pricker,  s.  (1)  A light  horseman. 

(2)  A bradawl. 

(3)  A loose  woman. 

Pricket,  s.  (1)  A buck  in  his 

second  year. 

(2)  A wax  taper. 

Prick-hollon,  s.  The  holly.  Line. 
Prickings,  s.  The  footsteps  of  a 
hare. 

Prickle,  (1)  s.  A wicker  basket. 

(2)  v.  To  prick.  North. 
Prick-louse,  s.  An  old  nickname 
for  a tailor. 

Prick-madam,  s.  Stonecrop. 
Prickmedainty,$.  Afinical  person. 
Prick-nickle,  s.  A dry  hedge  of 
thorns  to  protect  a newly  planted 
fence.  Northampt. 

Prick-penny,  s.  An  old  gambling 
game. 

Talk  of  wit ; I’ll  play  at  prick-penny  for 
twenty  pound,  with  any  one  here, 

Shadwell,  True  Widow,  1679. 

Prick-post,  s.  A timber  framed 
into  the  principal  beam  of  a floor. 
Pricks,  s.  A game  like  bowls. 
Prick-shaft,  s . An  arrow. 

Who  with  her  hellish  courage,  stout  and 
hot, 

Abides  the  brunt  of  many  a pricJcshaft  shot. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

Pricktimber,  1 s.  The  spindle- 
prickwood,  j tree. 

Pricksong,  s . Music  set  down  in 
notes. 

Prick-wand,  s.  A rod  set  up  as  a 
mark  in  archery. 


Pride,  (1)  s.  The  mud  lamprey 
West. 

(2)  Good  condition,  said  of  a 
hawk. 

(3)  Splendour.  North. 

(4)  Lameness ; impediment. 
Chesh. 

Pridy,  adj.  Proud.  Comw. 

Prie,  s.  Privet. 

(2)  v.  To  look  inquisitively. 

All  supper  while,  if  they  table  together, 
he  peereth  and  prieth  into  the  platters 
to  picke  out  dainty  morsels  to  content 
her  maw.  3fan  in  the  Uloone,  1609. 

He  pried  in  my  face,  tooke  me  by  the 
hand,  ledde  me  into  his  house,  placed 
me  in  a chaire  by  the  lire,  and  without 
any  interrogatories  saluted  me  cour- 
teously. Ibid. 

Prie-grass,s.  Any  common  worth- 
less grass.  Line. 

Priest-ill,  s.  The  ague.  Devon. 
Priest’s-crown,  s.  Dandelion. 
Piss’-en-lit,  dandelion  t priest's  crowne : 
swines  snowt,  monks  head  : dogs  teeth  : 
common  cicorie.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

Prieve.  See  Preve. 

Prig,  (1)  s.  A coxcomb.  Priggish, 
conceited. 

B.  S.  Well,  I protest  and  vow,  I am  so 

very  fine I don’t  think  my  lord 

mayor’s  son  is  finer. 

Ch.  He  is  a scoundrel  compar’d  to 
thee*  there’s  ne’r  a prigg  at  court 
outshines  thee. 

Shadwell,  Squire  of  Alsatia,  1688. 

(2)  v.  To  steal,  originally  a cant 
word. 

(3)  v.  To  ride,  no  doubt  from 
Prick. 

(4)  s.  A small  pitcher.  South. 

(5)  A brass  skellet.  Yorksh. 

(6)  v.  To  higgle  in  price.  North, 
Prig-napper,  s.  A horse-stealer. 
Prigster,  s.  A thief. 

Prijel,s.  An  implement  for  forcing 

nails  out  of  wood. 

Prikelle,  v.  To  drive. 

Prikere,  s.  A rider. 

Prill,  (1)  s.  A small  stream.  West. 

(2)  v.  To  turn  sour.  Devon . 

(3)  s.  A child’s  whirligig. 
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Prim,  s.  (1)  Privet.  Tusser. 

(2)  Fry  of  smelts.  East. 

(3)  A neat  girl.  Yorks h. 

(4)  The  spindle-tree. 

Primal,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Original. 
Prima-vista,  s.  The  game  of 

primero. 

Prime,  (1)  s.  Six  o’clock,  a.m. 

(2)  {Lat.)  adj.  First. 

(3)  adj.  Excellent. 

(4)  v.  To  trim  trees.  East. 

(5)  s.  The  footstep  of  a deer. 

(6)  adj.  Eager;  maris  appetens. 

(7)  s.  A term  at  primero. 
Prime-cock-boy,  s.  A novice. 
Primed,  adj.  (1)  Half  intoxicated. 

North. 

(2)  Spotted  from  disease.  Suffolk. 
Primely,  adv.  Very  well.  North. 
Primer,  adj.  (A.-N.)  First. 
Primero,  s.  An  old  and  once  very 
popular  game  at  cards. 
Primerole,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  prim- 
rose. 

Primetemps,  s.  (A.-N.)  Spring. 
Priminery,  s.  A difficulty.  North. 
Primp,  v.  To  be  formal.  Cumb. 
Prim-print,  s.  Privet. 

Primy,  adj.  Early. 

Prin,  (1)  adj.  Prim. 

(2)  s.  A pin.  North. 

Prinado,  s.  A sharper. 
Principal,  s.  (1)  A heirloom. 

(2)  The  best  horse  led  before  the 
corpse  of  its  owner. 

(3)  The  corner  post  of  a house ; 
a part  of  a roof. 

Princock, 


princox, 

PRINCY-COCK, 


,}> 


. A pert  forward 
youth. 


I will  teach  thee  a lesson  worth  the 
hearing,  proud  princocks,  how  gentility 
first  sprung  up. 

Greene’s  Quip  for  an  Upst.  C.,  B 4 

To  teach  many  proud,  princocke  scholars, 
that  are  puffed  up  with  the  opinion  of 
their  learning,  to  pull  downe  the  high 
sailes  of  their  lofty  spirits. 

Con/at,  Crud. 

No  dew  regard  of  blond,  no  care  of  kinde, 
Could  stay  the  fact,  this  princoxe  was  so 
blinde.  Turberville’s  Tragicall  Talcs , 1587. 


Princod,  s.  A pincushion.  North . 
Pringle,  s.  A small  silver  Scotch 
coin,  about  the  value  of  a penny, 
current  in  the  north  of  England. 
Prinit.  Take  it.  Wilts. 

Prink,  v.  (1)  To  adorn ; to  be 
smart. 

(2)  To  be  forward.  North. 

(3)  To  gaze  upon.  West. 

(4)  The  barley  is  just  prinking 
out  of  the  ground;  just  making 
its  appearance. 

Print,  (1)  s.  An  impression;  an 
image ; a mould. 

(2)  s.  Privet.  Northampt. 

(3)  In  print , with  great  ex- 
actness. 

But  say  he  cannot  wowe  in  print,  hut 
soldior-like  and  plaine. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

To  have  his  ruffes  set  in  print,  to  picke 
his  teeth,  and  play  with  a puppet. 

Earle’s  Mi  croc. 

(4)  adj.  Clear  and  bright.  Kent. 
Prior,  s.  The  cross-bar  which 

holds  the  doors  of  a barn. 

Prise,  (1)  s.  Emprise;  a hazard- 
ous attempt. 

(2)  s.  The  note  blown  on  the 
death  of  a deer. 

(3)  adj.  Fine;  good. 

(4)  s.  A lever.  Var.  d. 

Prison,  s.  (A.-N.)'  A prisoner. 
Pristinate,  adj.  Former ; ancient. 
Pritch,  (1)  v.  To  pierce,  or  make 

holes.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  withstand.  West. 

(3)  s.  A pointed  instrument  of 
any  kind. 

Pritchel,  s.  (1)  An  instrument 
for  making  holes  in  the  ground. 
Kent . 

(2)  The  iron  with  which  the 
smith  forms  the  holes  in  the 
horseshoes. 

Prittle,  v.  To  chatter.  Hence 
prit  tie-prattle. 

Privado,  v.  (Span.)  A private 
friend. 

Private,  s.  Privacy;  interest. 
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Prive,  adj.  (. A.-N .)  Secret. 
Privetee,  s.  Private  affairs ; a 
secret. 

Privy-evil,  s.  A disease  of  hawks. 
Prizall,  s.  A prize. 

Prize,  v.  (1)  To  force  open  with  a 
lever. 

(2)  To  favour  an  affected  limb. 
Dorset. 

Proander,  adv.  Peradventure. 
Cornw. 

Probable,  adj.  Capable  of  being 
proved. 

Probal,  adj.  Probable.  Shakesp. 
Procere,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Large. 
Proces,  s.  A story,  or  relation  ; 
progress. 

Processioner,  s.  A book  of  the 
service  and  directions  for  pro- 
cessions. 

Prochane,  adj.  ( Fr .)  Near. 
Proclive,  v.  To  be  prone  to. 
Proct,  s.  A large  wooden  prop. 
Line. 

Proctor,  (1)  s.  One  who  acts  for 
another. 

(2)  s.  A cant  term  for  a beggar. 

(3)  v.  To  bully ; to  swagger. 
Prod,  s.  A goad.  North. 
Prodigal,  adj.  Proud.  Here f. 
Proface,  s.  An  exclamation  equi- 
valent to  “ Much  good  may  it  do 
you.” 

The  dinner’s  half  done  before  I say  grace, 
And  bid  the  old  knight  and  his  guest 
proface.  Wise  Worn.,  of  Hogs  don. 

Before  the  second  course,  the  cardinall 
came  in  booted  and  spurred,  all  sodainely 
among  them,  and  bad  them  proface. 

Stowe’s  Annals. 

Profer,  s.  A rabbit  burrow. 
Profets,  s.  Buskins.  Exmoor. 
Proffer,  v.  To  dodge  one.  Devon. 
Profligate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  drive 
away. 

Profund,  v.  (Lat.)  To  lavish. 
Prog,  s.  A slang  term  for  pro- 
visions. 

Proggle,  v.  To  poke ; to  prickle. 
Northampt. 


Progue,  (1)  v.  To  steal.  See  Prig. 

(2)  s.  A goad.  Nor f 

(3)  v.  To  try  to  find  or  obtain 
anything ; to  pry  into  holes. 

Proheme,  s.  (Lat.)  A preface. 
Proin,  \v.  To  prune;  to  dress 
proigne,  J the  feathers  as  birds  do. 
Proiner,  s.  A pruner.  Somerset . 
Proining,  s.  Prying.  Line. 

Prokator,  I A 

y s.  A proctor. 

PROKETOWR,  j r 

Proke,  v.  (1)  To  entreat;  to  in- 
sist. 

(2)  To  stir,  or  poke  about. 
Proker,  s.  A poker.  Warm. 
Proking-spit,  s.  A rapier. 
Prolixious,  adj.  Prolix. 

Prolle,  v.  To  search  ; to  prowl ; 
to  rob. 

Prolonger,  s.  (1)  “ For  two  pro- 
longed and  an  extinguisher,  2d.” 
Journal , dated  1657.  Probably, 
a saveall. 

(2)  A mathematical  instrument, 
mentioned  in  1688. 
Promiscuously,  adv.  Accident- 
ally. 

Promise,  v.  To  assure. 
Promitted,  part.  p.  (Lat.)  Dis- 
closed. 

Promont,  s.  A promontory. 
Promoter,  s.  (1)  An  informer. 

(2)  An  aperient.  Norf. 
Promove,  v.  To  promote. 

Prone,  adj.  Changeable. 

Prong,  s.  (1)  A hayfork.  South. 

(2)  A point.  North. 

Proof, adj.  Of  an  excellent  quality; 

applied  to  land.  Warw. 

Proofy,  adj.  Nutritious.  South. 
Prop,  v.  To  assist.  North. 
Proper,  (1)  adj.  (Ital.)  Belonging 
to  a particular  person  ; one’s  own. 

Here  have  I cause  in  men  just  blame  to 
find, 

That  in  their  proper  praise  too  partial  be. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ii,  I. 


Every  woman  common  ! what  shall  we 
do  with  all  the  proper  women  in  Area? 
dia  ? They  shall  be  common  too. 

Shirley’s  Arcadia* 
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(2)  adv.  Very;  exceeding. 

(3)  v.  To  appropriate. 

(4)  ad ').  Handsome ; witty. 
Properties,  s.  Dresses  of  actors 

and  machinery  of  the  stage. 
Property,  s.  A disguise. 

Propice,  adj.  { Lat .)  Propitious. 
Propine,  (1)  v.  {Lat.)  To  drink 
healths. 

(2 )  s.  An  excuse  ; an  atonement. 
Proponed,  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Pro- 
posed. 

Propos,  s.  {Fr.)  A proposition. 
Propounder,  s.  A monopolist. 
Propris,  s.  Property  ; possessions. 
Go  hethen,  sche  seyd,  and  up  arise, 

And  cum  nammore  in  mi  propris. 

Gy  of  Warwike. 

Propulse,  v.  {Lat.)  To  repulse. 
Proscribe,  v.  To  prescribe. 
Prospective,  s.  A perspective 
glass. 

We  finde  him  turning  over  his  stale 
bookes,  and  poring  in  his  prospective, 
some-times  graveld  in  the  gravell,  some- 
time sweating  and  chafing  to  find 
whether  ’twere  a burning  feaver  or  no. 
Rowley's  Search  for  Money,  1609. 

Prosperation,  s.  Prosperity. 
Pross, s.  Conversation ; talk. North. 
Prossin,  adj.  Bold ; forward. 
Protense,  s.  Extension. 

Proter,  s.  A poker.  East. 

pROTHODAWE. 

An  arclie  foole  cannot  forge  a lye  for 
his  pleasure,  but  in  prothodawe  wyll 
faine  a glose  to  mainteine  his  foolish 
fantasie.  Hall,  Henry  V,  f.  41. 

Protract,  s.  {Lat.)  Delay. 
Wherefore  our  Lord  commaunded  death  at 
him  to  shoote  his  darte, 

Who  straight,  without  protract  of  time, 
gored  him  unto  the  harte. 

Stubbes's  Examples,  1581. 

Protrite,  adj.  {Lat.)  Frequented; 
well  known. 

The  fourth  .most  protrite  and  manifest 
unto  the  world  is  their  inconstaucie. 
Wright's  Passions  of  the  Minde,  1621. 

Prou,  s.  See  Hr  owe. 

Wei  bet  may  God  to  oure  prou 
Dyverse  formes  usy. 

William  de  Shoreham. 


Proud,  adj.  (1)  Valiant. 

(2)  Luxuriant.  North. 

(3)  Full ; high.  Line. 

(4)  Maris  appetens.  North . 

(5)  Swelling  and  inflamed,  i>aid 
of  the  flesh.  West. 

(6)  Projecting ; extending.  Leic. 
Proud-pear,  s.  A kind  of  pear 

mentioned  by  Florio. 
Proud-tailor,  s.  The  goldfinch. 
Prouler,  s.  A thief. 

Prova^d,  1 5.(1)  Provender;  pro- 
PROVANT,  / vision. 

(2)  v.  To  supply  with  provision. 
Should  not  only  supply  her  inhabitants 
with  plentiful  purveyance  of  sustenance, 
but  provant  and  victuall  moreover  this 
monstrous  army  of  strangers. 

Nash’s  Lenten  Stuff. 

(3)  adj.  Anything  provided. 
Provant-master,  s.  The  officer 

who  provided  apparel  for  soldiers. 
Provende,  s.  {A.-N.)  A prebend  ; 
a stipend. 

Proviaunce,  s.  {A.-N.)  Provision. 
Provisour,  s.  A purveyor. 
Provokement,  s.  Provocation. 
Provulge,  v.  {Lat.)  To  publish. 
Prow,  s.  A small  boat  attending  a 
larger  vessel. 

Prowe,  s.  {A.-N.)  Plonour  ; profit. 
Prowesse,  s.  {A.-N.)  Integrity. 
Prowse,  s.  Prowess. 

To  countenance  their  wedding  feast  did 
want  nor  knight  nor  prowse. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

Proxy,  adj.  Frolicsome.  North - 
ampt. 

Pru.  See  Prowe. 

Prudgan,s.  Pert;  proud. 
Prugge,  s.  A partner;  a doxy. 

If  his  prugge  aspire  to  so  much  stock, 
or  so  great  trust,  as  to  brew  to  sell,  he 
will  be  sure  to  drinke  up  all  the  games. 

Clitus's  Cater- Char. 

Prune-tree,  s.  A plumtree. 
Prut,  s.  An  exclamation  of  con- 
tempt. 

Prute,  v.  To  wander  about. 
Prutten,  v.  To  be  proud. 

Puant,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Stinking. 
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Pub,  s.  The  poop  of  a vessel. 
Pubble,  adj.  Plump ; fat.  North. 
Puble,  s.  A pebble. 

Puceli.e,  s.  ( Fr .)  A maid. 

Puck,  (1)  s.  A hobgoblin. 

(2)  part.  p.  Picked.  Warw. 
Pucker,  s.  (1)  Confusion;  per- 
plexity; fright. 

(2)  An  uneven  fold  in  an  article 
of  dress. 

Puckeridge,  s.  A distemper  in 
calves,  supposed  by  the  vulgar  to 
be  communicated  to  them  by  the 
fern-owl  or  goat-sucker. 
Puckets,  s.  Nests  of  caterpillars. 
Sussex. 

Puck-fist,  s.  (1)  The  puff-ball,  or 
fungus. 

(2)  An  empty  boasting  fellow. 
Puckle,  s.  (1)  A spirit,  or  ghost. 
From  puck. 

(2)  A pimple.  Salop. 
Puck-needle,  $.  The  scandix  pec- 
ten.  Hampsh. 

Puckrel,  s.  A fiend,  or  goblin. 
Pucksy,  s.  A quagmire.  West. 
Pud,  s.  The  fist.  West. 
Puddening,^.  The  ancient  offering 
of  an  egg,  a handful  of  salt,  and 
a bunch  of  matches,  on  the  first 
visit  of  a young  child  to  the  house 
of  a neighbour.  North. 

Pudder,  s.  Confusion;  agitation. 
PuDDERING-POLE,  S.  A pole  for 
stirring  up. 

Pudding,  s.  A stuffed  cushion  put 
on  a child’s  forehead  when  it 
begins  to  walk. 

Pudding-bag,  s.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse. 

Pudding-dip,  s.  Sauee.  Yorksh. 
Pudding-filler,  s.  A glutton. 
Pudding-grass,  s.  Pennyroyal. 
Pudding-headed,  adj.  Stupid. 
Pudding-hose,  s.  Large  wide 
breeches. 

Pudding-house,  s.  The  belly. 

Plying  liis  victuals  thus  an  hower  at  least, 
Like  unto  Woolner,  that  samo  ravening 
beast. 


His  pudding  house  at  length  began  to 
swell. 

And  he  tooke  leisure  some  strange  lies  to 
tell.  Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

The  cough  that  nightly  breakes  my  sleepe. 
The  crampe  that  makes  me  tumble  : 

The  winde  within  my  pudding -house, 

That  makes  my  guts  to  rumble. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

Pudding-pie,  s.  A piece  of  meat 
plunged  in  batter  and  baked  in  a 
deep  dish.  In  Kent,  pudding- 
pies  are  flat,  like  pastry-cooks’ 
cheese-cakes,  made  with  a raised 
crust,  to  hold  a small  quantity  of 
custard,  with  currants  lightly 
sprinkled  on  the  surface.  These 
are  perhaps  the  real  ancient  pud- 
ding-pies. 

Did  ever  John  of  Leyden  prophecy 
Of  such  an  Antichrist  as  pudding-pye. 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  155. 
Ah ! how  it  tickles  my  lungs  to  think 
how  many  mad  frolicks  we  have  had,  at 
robbing  of  orchards,  and  stealing  pud- 
ding-pyes.  The  Cheats,  1662. 

Alb.  And  thou  had’st  any  grace  to  make 
thyself  a fortune,  thou  woud’st  court 
this  wench,  she  cannot  in  gratitude  but 
love  thee,  prethee  court  her. 

Lod.  I’ll  sell  pudding-pies  first. 

Flora's  Vagaries,  1670. 

Pudding-poke,  s.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse. 

Pudding-prick,  s.  The  skewer 
which  fastened  the  pudding-bag. 

Pudding-rope,  s.  A cresset-light. 

Puddings, s.  The  intestines.  North. 

Pudding-time,  s.  In  pudding -time, 
at  the  commencement  of  dinner, 
for  it  was  formerly  the  prevailing 
custom  to  begin  with  pudding. 

Per  tempus  advenis.  You  come  in  pud- 
ding-time ; you  come  as  well  as  may  he. 

Terence  in  English,  1611. 

Pudding-tobacco,  s.  A sort  of 
tobacco,  mentioned  in  old  writers. 

Puddle,  (1)  adj.  Short  and  fat. 
Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  make  an  embankment 
or  pond  water-tight  by  lining  it 
with  very  wet  clay  well  trodden. 
Norf. 
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(3)  v.  To  tipple.  Devon . 

(4)  s.  A spud. 

Puddock,  s.  (1)  A small  inclosure ; 
a paddock.  Hampsh. 

(2)  The  kite.  Northampt. 
Pudge,  s.  (1)  An  owl.  Leic. 

(2)  A ditch.  Line. 

Pudgy,  adj.  (1)  Muddy.  North - 
ampt. 

(2)  Short  and  sturdy. 

Pue,  (1)  s.  Pity. 

(2)  v.  To  chirp  like  birds. 

(3)  s.  An  animal’s  udder.  JVest. 

(4)  v.  To  put  into  a pew  in 
church. 

Hee  hath  not  seene  the  insides  of  a 
church  these  seven  yeares,  uniesse  with 
devotion  to  pick  a pocket,  or  pervert 
some  horiest  man’s  wife  he  would  on 
purpose  b epued  withall. 

Man  in  the  Moone , 1609. 

Puffin,  s.  A sort  of  apple.  Rider, 
Diet.,  1640. 

Puff-stone,  s.  A porous  stone 
deposited  by  calcareous  waters. 
Glouc. 

Puff-wings,  s.  A part  of  the  dress 
which  sprung  from  the  shoulders. 
Pug,  (1)  s.  A salmon  in  its  third 
year. 

(2)  s.  A thrust.  West. 

(3)  s.  A familiar  name  for  a 
monkey. 

(4)  v.  To  eat.  Wilts. 

(5)  s.  A sort  of  loam.  Sussex . 

(6)  v.  To  sweat.  Warw. 

(7)  v.  To  pull.  Wore. 

(8)  v.  To  ear.  Wilts. 

(9)  s.  A dirty  person.  Leic. 
Pug-drink,  s.  Water-cider.  West. 
Puggard,  s.  A thief. 

Puggen,  Is.  A gable-end. 

pugging-end,  j Devon. 

Puggins,  s.  Refuse  wheat.  Warw. 
Puggle,  v.  To  stir  the  fire.  Essex. 
Puggy,  adj.  (1)  Damp;  foggy. 

(2)  Dirty  ; nasty.  Leic. 
Puginello,  s.  ( Ital .)  A puppet; 
the  prototype  of  Punch. 

But  I was  thinking,  sir,  (supposing 
swearing  and  cursing  be  so  very  neces- 


sary to  the  standing  government  and 
welfare  of  a nation)  that  a small 
instrument  (about  the  stature  of  Puyi- 
nello)  might  possibly  be  so  contriv’d, 
with  two  rows  of  stops ; one  for  swear- 
ing, and  another  for  cursing,  that  might 
upon  all  occasions  express  it  self  with 
as  much  discretion,  propriety,  and 
elegance,  as  the  very  owner  of  the  little 
tool  should  he  able  to  do  himself. 

Eachard’s  Observations , 1671. 


Pug-mire,  s.  A quagmire.  Derh. 
Pugs,  s.  The  integument  or  chaff 
of  small  seeds.  Northampt. 
Pug-tooth,  s.  The  eye-tooth. 
Devon. 

Puisne,  s.  ( Fr .)  A small  creature. 
Puissance,  s.  (A.-N.)  Power. 
Puke,  (1)  s.  A gray  or  dark  colour. 

(2)  v.  To  vomit.  North. 

Pul,  s.  (A.-S.)  A pool. 

Pulche,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  polish. 
Pulcher,  s.  St.  Sepulchre. 
Pulchritude,  s.  ( Lat .)  Beauty. 
Puldrons,  s.  (A.-N.)  Armour  for 
the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of 
the  arm. 

Pule,  (1)  v.  (perhaps  from  Fr. 
piailler.)  To  cry.  Ruler,  a weak 
puling  person. 

(2)  s.  A pew.  Lane. 

Pulette,  s.  (A.-N.)  A chicken. 
Pulfin,  s.  A fat  boy.  West. 
Pulid,  s.  A kite  (the  bird).  Line. 
Pulk,  s.  (1)  A durnpty  person. 
Rulky , fat  and  short.  East. 

(2)  A coward.  Line. 

(3)  A puddle,  or  shallow  pool. 
Norf.  See  Polk. 

Pullaile,  s.  (A.-N.)  Poultry. 

Poullailler , a poulterer. 
PULLAIN,  j poul 
PULLEN,  J J 

A false  theefe 

That  came,  like  a false  foxe,  my  pullain  to 
kill  and  mischeefe. 

Gammer  Gurt.,  0.  PL,  ii,  63. 
She  can  do  pretty  well  in  the  pastry,  and 
knows  how  pullen  should  be  cramm’d. 

B.  fr  El.,  Scornful  Lady,  v,  2. 


Pullen,  s.  A small  crab.  North. 
Puller,  s.  (1)  A loft  for  poultry. 
Norf. 
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(2)  Part  of  the  weaver's  web. 
“ Props  or  staves  bearing  up  the 
web : the  pullers  and  harnesses.” 
Nomenclator. 

Pulley-pieces,  s.  Armour  for  the 
knees. 

Pull-over,  s.  A carriage-way  over 
the  banks  of  the  sea.  Line . 

Pulpatoon,  s.  A sort  of  cake. 

With  a French  troop  of  pulpatoons, 
mackaroons,  kickshaws,  graud  and 
excellent. 

Nabbes’s  Microcosmus,  0.  PI.,  ix,  134. 

Pull-reed,  s.  The  arundo  donax 
(literally  pool-reed).  Somerset. 

Pulls,  s.  The  chaff  of  pulse.  North. 

Pulment,  s.  {Lat.)  A sort  of  pot- 
tage. 

Pulse,  s.  Pottage.  Somerset .* 

Pulsey,  s.  A poultice.  North. 

Pulsidge,  s.  Pulse. 

Pulters,  s.  The  men  in  mines  who 
convey  the  coal  from  the  hewers. 
North. 

PuLVER- WEDNESDAY,  S.  Ash-Wed- 
nesday. 

Pulvilio,  s.  A sort  of  perfume. 

But  since  you  have  these  two  pulvillio 
boxes,  these  essence  bottels,  this  pair  of 
musk-cats  here,  I hope  I may  venture 
to  come  yet  nearer  you. 

Wycherley,  Plain-dealer , 1677. 
All  sorts  of  essences,  perfumes,  pulvilios, 
sweet-bags,  perfum’d  boxes  for  your 
hoods  and  gloves,  all  sorts  of  sweets  for 
your  linnen,  Portugal  sweets  to  burn  in 
your  chamber. 

Shadwell,  Bury  Fair , 1689. 

PULWERE,  S.  A pillow. 

Pum,  v.  To  thump.  North. 

Pumble-nose,  s.  A large  orange. 
East. 

Pummace.  See  Pommace. 

Pummel,  v.  To  beat. 

Pummel-footed,  adj.  Club-footed. 
West. 

Pummel-tree,  s.  A whippletree 
for  horses. 

Pummer,  adj.  Large.  North. 

Pummy,  adj.  Pulpy. 

Pump,  v.  To  ask  a variety  of  ques- 
tions of  a person,  with  a view  to 
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draw  all  the  information  possible 
from  him. 

Pumpion,  s.  A pumpkin. 
Pumple-footed,  adj.  Club-footed. 
South. 

Pun,  (1)  v.  To  pound. 

(2)  s.  A small  skillet.  Line. 

(3)  s.  A child's  pinafore.  Devon. 

(4)  s.  A slow  person.  North - 
arnpt. 

Punch,  (1)  adj.  Short  and  fat. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  kick.  Yorksh. 

(3)  s.  A hard  blow. 

(4)  v.  To  work  hard.  Oxfd. 

(5)  s.  A kind  of  horse.  Suff. 
Punch-clod,  s.  A clodhopper. 

North. 

Punchion,  s.  (1)  An  upright  tim- 
ber in  a partition  ; a joist. 

(2)  A bodkin.  North. 

Puncted,  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Punc- 
tured. 

Punction,  s.  {Lat.)  A puncture. 
Pund,  s.  A pound.  North. 
Punder,  (1)  s.  A mortar.  Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  balance  evenly.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  puzzle.  Westm. 

( 4)  s.  A cross  bar  attached  to 
the  shafts  of  a cart,  to  keep  the 
body  in  a horizontal  position 
when  loaded.  Northampt. 

Pundle,  s.  A dirty  slovenly  girl. 
Pundle-tree,  s.  The  wooden 
cross  bar  to  which  the  horses  are 
fastened  when  they  draw  ploughs 
or  harrows.  Norf. 

Punear,  v.  To  read  a book.  South. 

PUNESES,  I s>  (pr  ) 

PUN1ES,  J V ° 

My  family  feeds  well,  and  then  they 
sleep  so  soundly  that  puneses  cannot 
wake  ’em. 

Davenant , The  Man's  the  Master,  1669. 

Pung,  (1)  s.  A purse. 

(2)  part.  p.  Pushed.  Exmoor. 
Pungar,  s.  A crab.  Kent. 
Pungede,  part.  p.  Pricked. 
Pungell,  v.  To  poke.  Northampt . 
Punger,  v . To  spunge  upon.  West, 
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Pungled,  adj.  Shrivelled.  East. 
Punice,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  punish. 
Punish,  v.  To  give  pain.  Leic. 
Punishment,  s.  Pain.  West. 
Punition,  s.  Punishment. 

Punk,  (1)  s.  A prostitute. 

(2)  Touch-wood.  North. 

Punky,  (1)  adj.  Dirty.  Derb. 

{2)s.  A chimney-sweeper.  YorJcsh. 
Punse,  v.  To  punch.  North. 

Punt,  v.  To  push  with  force. 

Punt,  \ adj.  Neat;  tidy.  North - 
punt  v,  j ampt. 

Punto,  s.  A term  in  fencing. 
Puoy,  s.  A pole  for  propelling 
barges.  North. 

Puppy,  6*.  A puppet.  East. 

Pur,  (1)  v.  To  kick.  North. 

(2)  s.  A poker.  Line. 

(3)  s.  A male  sheep  one  year  old. 

(4)  s.  A boy.  Dorset. 

Purblind,  adj.  Short  or  weak 

sighted. 

Some  purblinde  barber  powled  him,  to 
cut  his  haire  so  unequally,  and  leave 
one  locke  a quarter-of-a-yard  longer  then 
the  other.  Man  in  the  Moone , 1609. 

Purchase,  s.  (1)  Booty. 

(2)  Leverage;  a fulcrum. 
Purdy,  (1)  adj.  Surly;  proud.  East. 

(2)  s.  A thickset  fellow.  North. 
Pure,  (1)  v.  To  purify. 

(2)  adj.  Poor. 

(3)  adv.  Very. 

(4)  adj.  In  good  health. 

(5)  s.  A cant  term  for  a prosti- 
tute. 

Pure-case,  s.  Animals,  when  well 
fed , are  said  to  he  kept  in  pure  case. 
Pureling,  s.  A Puritan. 

Purely,  adv.  Prettily ; perfectly ; 
well. 

Purfle,  (1  )s.  Ahem;  gold  tissue. 
(2)  v.  To  ornament  with  trim- 
mings ; to  embroider. 
Purgatory,  s.  The  pit  of  a fire- 
place. West. 

Purging-purl,  s.  A slight  relax- 
ing medicine  made  from  beet- 
root, coriander,  senna,  &c. 


Purgy,  adj.  Proud;  conceited. 
North. 

Purie,  s.  ( Fr .)  A sort  of  pottage. 

Puritan,  s.  A cant  term  for  a 
prostitute. 

Purkey,  s.  A species  of  wheat. 

Purl,  (1)  a*.  A circle  made  by  the 
motion  of  a fluid ; an  eddy. 

(2)  v.  To  run  in  circles  or  eddies. 

(3)  s.  A border,  or  hem ; a fringe. 

(4)  s.  Watch,  or  guard.  Cornw. 

(5)  s.  Ale  mixed  with  wormwood 
and  gin. 

Purle,  v.  (perhaps  from  Fr.  par - 
filer.)  (1)  A term  in  knitting,  im- 
plying the  act  of  inverting  the 
stitches  to  give  the  work  adifferent 
appearance  in  those  parts.  Norf. 
(2)  To  prowl. 

Purle y,  (1)  s.  A purlieu. 

(2)  adj.  Weak-sighted.  Wilts. 

Purlicue,  s.  A flourish  in  writing. 

Purlins,  s.  Timbers  which  lie 
inside  the  rafters  to  strengthen 
them. 

Purl-royal,  s.  A liquor. 

Furl  royal,  or  a curious  wormwood  wine. 
Take  cyder  and  order  it  as  before  di- 
rected, but  colour  it  not ; put  in  a gallon 
to  20  of  right  white  or  Rhenish  wine; 
then  strip  a pound  of  Roman  wormwood 
clean  from  the  stalks ; when  it  is  well 
dryed,  put  it  into  a canvas-bag,  and  by 
a thread  let  it  hang  in  the  liquid  to  the 
middle  12  or  14-  days ; and  by  such  an 
infusion  it  will  give  it  a pleasing  colour 
and  taste,  so  that  it  will  add  a curious 
flavour  to  such  wines  as  it  shall  be 
mixed  withal;  but  if  you  want  worm- 
wood-wine, and  are  in  haste  for  it,  get 
some  chymical  drops  of  spirit  of  worm- 
wood, and  3 or  4 in  a quart  is  sufficient, 
striking  or  shaking  the  pot  or  bottle, 
that  it  may  kindly  mix. 

Accomplish’d  Female  Instructor,  1719. 

Purn,  s.  An  instrument  for  hold- 
ing a vicious  horse  by  the  nose 
whilst  shoeing. 

Purpain,  s.  A napkin ; a counter- 
pane. 

Purples,  s.  A species  of  orchis. 
See  Long-purples. 

Purpresture,  s.  An  encroach- 
ment on  public  property. 
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Purprise,  s.  { A.-N. .)  An  inclosure. 
Purpuring,  adj.  Purple  coloured. 
Purr  ^barley,  s.  Wild  barley. 
Purrel-way,  s.  The  boundary  line 
of  a parish. 

Purse,  v.  To  take  purses ; to  rob. 
Purr,  s.  A species  of  wild  sw  ine 
formerly  common  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Purse-leech,  s.  An  extortioner. 

False  counsailours  (concealers  of  the  law) 
Turn-coat  attourneys,  that  with  both  hands 
draw ; 

Sly  peti  foggers,  wranglers  at  the  bar, 
Proud  purse-leaches,  harpies  of  West 
minster.  Silvester’s  Duiartas. 

Purse-net,  s.  A net  drawn  to- 
gether at  the  ends  wdth  a string, 
used  to  catch  rabbits  by  being 
extended  over  their  holes. 

For  thinke  yee  to  catch  fishe  with  an 
unbaited  hooke,  or  take  a whale  with  a 
ursenet,  then  may  vee  retourne  with  a 
are  hooke,  and  an  emptie  purse, 

Rowlands . Search  for  Money , 1609. 

Purses,  s.  A popular  name  for 
sparks  which  crack  and  separate 
as  they  fly  out  of  the  fire. 
Purslen,  s.  Porcelain. 

Purst,  part.p.  Gone  awray. 

Purt,  v.  To  pout ; to  sulk.  West. 
Purte,  s.  {A.-N.)  Purity. 
Purtenance,  s.  (1)  An  ap- 
purtenance. 

(2)  An  animal’s  intestines. 
PuRTING-GLUMPOT,  S.  A Sulky  fel- 
low\  Devon. 

Purvey,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  provide. 
Purveyance,  s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  Pro- 
vision. 

(2)  Foresight. 

Purvil,  v.  To  live  by  artful  means. 
North. 

Purwattle,  s.  A splashed  hedge. 
Devon . 

Pur-wiggy,  s.  A tadpole.  Suff. 
Push,  s.  (1)  A boil. 

(2)  An  exclamation. 

Pushers,  s.  Young  canary-birds 
which  can  just  fly  but  cannot 
feed  themselves. 


Push-pin,  s.  An  old  gambling  game 
with  pins. 

Push-plough,  s.  A breast-plough. 
Staff. 

Puskile,  s.  A pustule. 
Puskitchin,s.  A tale-teller.  West. 
Pusky,  adj.  Wheezy.  Somerset. 
Put,  (1)  s.  A clown. 

Now  thou  look’st  like  an  heir  indeed, 
my  lad;  when  thou  cam’st  up  thou 
hadst  the  scurvy  phiz  of  a meer  coun- 
try put.  Shadwell,  Squire  of  Alsatia,  1688. 

(2)  v.  To  push.  North. 

(3)  s.  An  attempt.  Warw. 

(4)  s.  A game  at  cards. 

(5)  s.  {A.-S.)  A pit,  or  cave. 

(6)  s.  A mole-hill.  Suff. 

(7)  v.  To  stumble.  Norf. 

(8)  s.  A sort  of  cart  which  turns 
up  to  discharge  the  load. 

(9)  v.  To  bring  the  coals  from 
the  workings  in  a mine  to  the 
shaft. 

(1.0)  s.  A stinking  fellow.  Devon . 
Putain,  s.  {A.-N.)  A prostitute. 
Putayle,  s.  {A.-N.)  Low' people. 
Putch,  (1)  s.  A pit;  a puddle. 
Kent , 

(2)  v.  To  hand  up  with  a pitch- 
fork.  Somerset.  See  Vitch. 
Putchkin,  s.  A wicker  bottle  into 
which  the  spigot  is  put  in  order 
to  strain  off  beer  to  cool.  West. 
Puterie,  s.  {A.-N.)  Whoredom. 
Puthery,  adj.  (1)  A term  applied  to 
a sheep  when  it  has  water  on 
the  brain.  Sussex. 

(2)  Hot.  Warw. 

Putlock,  "1  s.  Thehorizontal  beams 
putlog,  J of  a scaffold. 

Putour,  s.{A.-N.)  Awlioremonger. 
Put-pin.  See  Pushpin. 

Putre,  v.  To  cry.  North. 

Putter,  s.  A lever.  Suff. 

Puttice,  s.  A stoat,  or  weaseL 
Kent. 

Puttock,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)  A kite. 

(2)  A prostitute. 

Puttock-candle,  s A small  can- 
dle put  in  to  make  weight.  Kent . 
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Put-upon,  v.  To  cajole;  to  deceive. 

Puxie,  s.  A place  on  which  you 
cannot  tread  without  danger  of 
sinking  into  it.  Somerset. 

Puy,  Is.  A boatman’s  pole,  forked 
poy,  J at  the  end,  with  which  he 
pushes  the  boat  along.  Line. 

Puzzel ,1s.  ( Ital. ) A filthy  drab; 
pusle,  J a prostitute. 

!No  nor  yet  any  droyle  or  puzzel  in  the 
country,  but  will  carry  a nosegay  in  her 
hand.  Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses. 

Some  filthy  queans,  especially  our  puz. 
zlesoi  Paris,  use  this  other  theft. 

Steph  Apol.forHerod.,1607. 

Puzzle,  s.  A piece  of  wood  fastened 
to  a dog’s  lower  jaw,  and  used  in 
training  it. 

Puzzum,  s.  (1)  Poison.  Puzzumful, 
poisonous.  Craven. 

(2)  Malice.  North , 

Pwine-end,  \ s.  Thesharppoint- 
pwinen-end,  J ed  end  of  a house, 
where  the  wall  rises  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  foundation.  So- 
merset. 

Pybot,  s.  The  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel.  Lyso7isy  Environs  of 
London,  i,  616. 

Pycle,  s.  A small  field.  Berks. 

Pye.  Father  of  the  Bye,  the 
chairman  of  a convivial  meeting. 
Devon . 

Pyke,  v.  To  move  off. 

Pynande,  adj.  Painful. 

Pyne,  s . Punishment ; torture. 

Pyoning,  s . A military  work  of 
pioneers. 

Pyramid,  s.  The  spire  of  a church. 

Pyre,  v.  To  pry. 


Q. 

Q.  The  mark  in  the  college  ac- 
counts at  Oxford  for  half  a 
farthing.  See  Cue. 

Rather  pray  there  be  no  fall  of  money, 
for  thou  wilt  then  go  for  a q. 

Lyly’s  Mother  Bombie,  iv,  2. 


Qu,  s.  A cue.  Shakesp.,  ed.  1623,  fol. 
Quab,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A sort  of 
lamprey ; an  eel-powt. 

(2)  An  unfledged  bird. 

(3)  Anything  imperfect. 

Quabbe,  s.  A quagmire. 

Quack,  v.  To  be  noisy.  West. 
Quacking-cheat,  s.  An  old  cant 

term  for  a duck. 

Quackle,  v.  To  choke.  East. 
Quacksalver,  now  usually  abbre- 
viated into  quack. 

The  means  they  practis’d,  not  ridiculous 
charms 

To  stop  the  blood ; no  oyls,  nor  balsams 
bought 

Of  cheating  quacksalvers , or  mountebanks, 
By  them,  applied. 

Mass.,  A Very  Woman,  ii,  2. 

Quad,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Bad ; wicked. 
Quaddle,  v.  (1)  To  shrivel  up. 
West. 

(2)  To  boil  gently.  Norf. 
Quaddy ,adj.  Short  and  thick. East. 
Quade,  v.  To  spoil ; to  break  down. 
Quadling,  s.  A codling.  Norf. 
Quadrat,  adj.  Arranged  in  squares. 
Quadrells,  s.  Square  pieces  of 
peat  or  turf.  Staff. 

Quadrille,  s.  A game  at  cards. 
Quag,  s.  A quagmire. 

Quagge,  v.  (1)  To  quiver;  to  shake. 
Shall  I be  like  the  warpe  of  hare  cloth,  that 
To  him  a strutting  panch  may  quagge 
with  fat?  Translation  of  Persius,  1635. 

(2)  To  tickle  ; to  excite,  or  prick 
on ; in  venerem  excitare. 
Quaggle,  s.  A tremulous  motion. 
South. 

Quaggy,  adj.  Soft  and  tremulous. 
Quaid,  adj.  Broken  down ; de- 
jected. 

Quail,  (1)  v.  To  overpower. 

(2)  v.  To  go  wrong. 

(3)  v.  To  yield ; to  fail ; to  de- 
crease ; to  faint. 

(4)  v.  To  curdle ; to  coagulate. 
East. 

(5)  s.  A prostitute. 

Here’s  Agamemnon — an  honest  fellow 
enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails. 

Tro.  jr  Cress.,  v,  1. 
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Quail-mutton,  s.  Diseased  mut- 
ton. Line. 

Quaint,  ad).  Neat;  ingenious. 
Quaintness , beauty. 

Quainte,  v.  To  acquaint. 

Quaire,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A quire ; a 
book.  Books  were  written  in 
bundles  of  eight  leaves,  or  four 
double  leaves,  which  were  after- 
wards bound  in  a volume.  Each 
of  these  bundles,  from  the  num- 
ber of  pieces,  or  double  leaves,  it 
contained,  was  called  in  Latin 
quaternio , the  Anglo-Norman 
and  English  form  of  which  was 
quaire. 

Quaisy,  adj.  Indigestible.  North. 

Quait,  s.  A quoit. 

Quake,  (1)  v.  To  shake.  ShaJcesp. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Trembling. 

Quaker-grass,  s.  Quaking  grass. 
Wore. 

Quaking-cheat,  s.  A calf,  or 
sheep. 

Quale,  v.  To  kill.  See  Quelle . 

Qualify,  v.  To  appease. 

Quality,  s.  Profession. 

Quality-make,  s.  The  gentry. 
North. 

Qualme,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Sickness ; pes- 
tilence. 

Quamp,  adj.  Still ; quiet.  Glouc. 

Qu  and  are,  s.  A strait;  a quandary. 

But  after  that  his  father  did  more 
earnestly  urge  him,  he  brought  him  into 
a quandare,  that  indeed  hee  knew  not 
whether  he  might  better  obey  shame  or 
love.  Terence  in  English , 1 641 . 

Quandorum,  s.  A polite  speech. 
South. 

Quank,  v.  To  overpower.  West. 

Quant,  s.  (1)  A pole  used  by 
bargemen  to  push  on  their  craft 
in  adverse  or  scanty  winds.  East. 

(2)  A walking  stick.  Kent. 

Quappe,  v.  To  quake. 

Quar,  (1)  s.  A quarry.  West. 

(2)  v.  To  coagulate.  Somers. 

Quare,  v.  To  cut  into  pieces. 

Quarel,  s.  See  Quarrel. 
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Quarel-needle,  s.  A square 
needle. 

And  sowe  togidere  that  pece  that  is 
so  broken  with  a selken  threed  and  a 
quareLnedle.  Medical  MS.,  15 th  cent. 

Quarier,  Is.  A wax-candle,  con- 
duARiON,  j sisting  of  a square 
lump  of  wax  with  a wick  in  the 
centre. 

Quarkfn,  v.  To  strangle. 

Quarl,  v.  To  quarrel.  Somerset. 
Quarre,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Square. 
Quarrel,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  An  arrow; 
but  more  especially  a square  dart, 
thrown  from  a cross-bow,  or,  on 
a larger  scale,  from  an  engine. 

(2)  A square  of  glass. 

The  lozange  is  a most  beautiful  figure,' 
and  fit  for  this  purpose,  being  in  his 
kind  a quadrangle  reverst,  with  his 
point  upward  like  to  a quarrell  of  glasse. 

Futtenh.,  B.  ii,  ch.  11. 
Not  a tavern  window  in  all  the  street 
has  a quarrel  in  it. 

Skadwell,  The  Scowrers,  1691. 

(3)  A quarry  of  stone. 

(4)  A private  combat. 
Quarrelous,  adj.  Quarrelsome. 
Quarrier,  s.  A quarry  man. 
Quarromes,  s.  A cant  term  for 

the  body. 

Quarry,  (1)  s.  Prey,  or  game.  A 
hawking  term. 

(2)  s.  An  arrow.  See  Quarrel. 

(3)  adj.  Fat;  corpulent. 

(4)  s.  ( Fr . quarreau.)  A thin 
square  brick  for  paving  the  floors 
of  kitchens.  Northampt. 

(5)  s.  A square  of  glass.  See 
Quarrel. 

Quart,  s.  (1)  (Fr.)  A quarter. 

(2)  Three  pounds  of  butter.  Leic. 
Quarter,  (1)  s.  A disturbance. 

(2)  s.  A square  panel. 

(3)  s.  An  upright  piece  of  timber 
in  a partition.  Somerset. 

(4)  v.  To  drive  a carriage  so  as 
to  prevent  the  wheels  going  into 
the  ruts.  Northampt. 

Quarterage,  s.  A quarter’s  wages, 
or  expenses. 
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Quarter-crown,  s.  A coin. 

Ingot,  quarter-crownes,  and  greate  variety 
Of  other  coyne  in  every  roome  did  lye. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1 600. 

Quarterer,  .9.  A lodger.  Devon. 
Quarter-evil,  s.  A disease  in 
sheep.  South. 

Quarter-face,  s.  A countenance 
three  parts  averted. 

Quarteron,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A quarter. 
Quarter-slings,  s.  Ropes  or 
chains  used  on  shipboard  in  the 
16th  cent. 

Quarter-staff,  s.  A staff  used  in 
combat,  held  by  the  middle  so  as 
to  strike  with  either  end. 
Quartle,  s.  A quarter. 

Quash,  s.  (1)  A pompion. 

(2)  A pod  of  young  peas. 
Northampt. 

Quasimodo-sunday,  s.  The  first 
Sunday  after  Easter. 

Quaste,  part.  p.  Smashed. 

Quat,  (1)  s.  A pimple,  or  spot. 

(2)  s.  A diminutive  person. 

O young  quat!  incontinence  is  plagued 
in  all  creatures  in  the  world. 

Devil's  Law  Case,  1623. 

(3)  v.  To  satiate.  Somerset. 

But  as,  to  the  stomach  qvatted  with 
dainties,  all  delicates  seeme  queasie. 

Euphues,  C3  b. 

(4)  v.  To  flatter.  Devon. 

(5)  v.  To  squat  down.  Dorset . 

(6)  s.  The  sitting  of  a hare. 

(7 ) pret.  t.  Quitted. 

(8)  To  go  to  quat , alvum  levare. 
Quatch,  (1)  v.  To  peach;  to 

betray. 

(2)  adj.  Flat.  ShaJcesp . 

(3)  s.  A word.  Berks. 
Quater-jacks,  s.  The  quarters 

of  the  hour  struck  by  the  clock. 
L inc. 

Quathing,  adv.  In  good  con- 
dition. 

Quatron,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A quartern. 
Quaught,  v.  To  drink  deeply. 
Quave,  v.  To  shake ; to  tremble. 
Quave-mire,  s.  A quagmire. 


In  midst  of  which  a muddie  quavemire  was. 
Into  the  same  my  horse  did  fall,  and  lay 
Up  to  the  bellie,  which  my  flight  did  stay. 

Mirr.for  Magist.,  p.  653. 

Quavery-mavery,  adj.  Unde- 
cided. East. 

Quavin-gog,  s.  A quagmire.  Wilts. 
Quawk,  v , To  rumble  internally 
from  wind.  Leic. 

Quay,  s.  See  Whey. 
QuAYED,jt?ar£.j0.  Subdued.  Spenser. 
Que,  s.  A small  piece  of  money, 
estimated  at  half  a farthing. 
See  Cue. 

Queach,  s.  (1)  A thicket. 

In  the  nonage  of  the  world,  mankind 
had  no  other  habitation  than  woods, 
groves,  and  bushy  queaches. 

Howell,  Londinop.,  p.  382. 

(2)  A plot  of  ground  covered 
with  queaches.  East. 

Queachy,  adj.  Wet ; swampy. 
Queal,  v.  To  faint.  Dev. 

Quean,  s . A woman ; a drab  ; a 
scold. 

Queasy,  adj.  (1)  Squeamish  ; deli- 
cate. 

(2)  Rather  sick.  Berks. 

(3)  Brief.  Devon. 

Queate,  s.  Peace ; quietness. 
Queath,  s.  A plot  of  marshy 

ground. 

Quecord,  s.  An  old  game  sup- 
posed to  resemble  shovel-board. 
Qued,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Bad;  wicked. 
Quednes , iniquity. 

(2)  s.  An  evil  person, 

Quede,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Evil. 

(2)  The  devil. 

(3)  A bequest. 

Queder,  v.  To  shiver. 

Quee,  s.  A female  calf.  North. 
Queed,  s.  The  cud. 

Queegle,  v.  To  swing  backwards 

and  forwards,  crouching  down 
on  the  heels.  Leic. 

Queer,  v.  To  squeeze;  to  pinch. 
Heref. 

Queel,  v.  (1)  To  extinguish.  Liec . 
(2)  To  grow  flabby.  Devon. 
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Queen-anne’s-needlework,  s. 
The  pencil  geranium,  geranium 
striatum.  Northampt. 
Queen-bess,  s.  The  queen  of  clubs. 
Northampt. 

Queen-cake,  s.  A small  heart- 
shaped  pound-cake.  Northampt. 
Queen’s-game,  s.  A game  at 
tables. 

Queen’s-gold,  s.  Part  of  the  an- 
cient revenue  of  the  queens  of 
England. 

Queen’s  - pincushion,  s.  The 
flowers  of  the  guelder-rose. 
Queer,  (1)  adj.  Bad;  counterfeit. 

(2)  v.  To  puzzle. 

Queerciuist,  s.  A quiz.  Heref. 
Queer-wedges,  s.  Large  buckles. 
Grose. 

Queest,  \ s.  A wood-pigeon. 

queist,  j West. 

Queeve,  v.  To  vibrate.  Beds. 
Queint,  Is.  Pudendum  f.  A word 
auAiNT,  J not  uncommonly  used 
in  serious  writers. 

Tristrem  hir  bar  that  tide, 

And  on  the  quen  fel  he 
Next  her  naked  side, 

That  mani  man  might  y-se. 

Sans  schewe ; 

Hir  queynt  aboven  hir  kne 
Naked  the  knightes  knevve. 

Sir  Tristrem. 

Queintance,  s.  Acquaintance. 
Queinte,  (1)  adj.  { A.-N .)  Strange; 
curious;  artful ; neat.  Queintise , 
cunning ; something  neat. 

(2)  part.  p.  Quenched. 

Queite,  pret.  t.  Crept. 

Quek,  v.  To  quack. 

Quelch,  s.  A blow. 

Quelle,  v.  { A.-S .)  To  kill. 
Quellio,  s.  {Span.)  A ruff  for  the  J 
neck. 

Quelme,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  kill. 
Queltry,  adj.  Hot ; sultry.  Dev . 
Queme,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  please. 

No  man  may  serve 
Twey  lordes  to  qweme. 

Toem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. 

(2)  8.  Pudendum  f.  A word  at 
least  as  old  as  the  16th  cent. 


(3)  v.  To  bequeath. 

(4)  To  queme  a thing  info  one's 
handy  to  slip  it  into  the  hand 
secretly. 

Quench,  v.  To  put  in  water. 

Quenger,  v.  To  conjure. 

Queninges,  s.  Quinces. 

Quently,  adv.  Easily.  Gawayne. 

Querdling,  s.  A kind  of  apple  ; a 
codling. 

Querele,  s.  {A.-N.)  A complaint ; 
a subject  of  dispute. 

Querester,  s.  A chorister.  , 

Querk,  (1)  v.  To  moan ; to  grunt.  r 
West. 

(2)  s.  A moulding.  North. 

(3)  s.  A quandary ; trouble. 

Querken,  v.  To  choke. 

Quern,  s.  {A.-S.  cweorn.)  (1)  A 

hand  mill. 

(2)  Corn.  Shropsh. 

Querpo.  See  Cuerpo. 

Quesome, 

aUERSOM 


to 


To  suffocate ; 
smother.  Norf. 
Quest,  (1)  s.  The  sides  of  an  oven. 
Pies  are  said  to  be  quested  when 
their  sides  have  been  crushed 
by  each  other,  or  so  joined  to 
them  as  to  be  less  baked.  North. 
(2)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  give  tongue, 
as  a spaniel  does  when  he  comes 
on  the  scent  of  the  game. 
Questuary,  adj.  {Lat.)  Profitable. 
Quethe,  (1)  s.  Harm.  See  Quede. 

(2)  v.  To  bequeath. 

(3)  v * {A.-S.)  To  declare. 

(4)  s.  Cry;  clamour. 

Quetoure,  s.  A scab,  or  swelling. 
Quever,  adj.  Lively.  West. 

Quew,  adj.  Cold. 

Quey.  See  Quy. 

Quezzen,  v.  To  suffocate  with 
noxious  vapour ; to  smother. 
East. 

Quib,  s.  A taunt. 

Quibibes,  s.  Cubebs. 

Quiblin,  v.  To  try  to  deceive. 
Quice,  s.  A wood-pigeon.  Glouc. 
Quiche,  \ v.  {A.-S.  cucian.)  To 
dUECH,  J move. 
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Quick,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Alive. 

(2)  adj.  Pregnant. 

(3)  adj.  Sharp.  Devon. 

(4)  s.  The  hawthorn  plants  set 
for  a hedge. 

Quick-beam,  s.  A small  tree  of  the 
ash  species,  remarkable  for  the 
quickness  of  its  growth.  Sussex. 
Quicken,  (1)  v.  To  work  with 
yeast.  North. 

(2)  s.  Couch-grass.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  conceive  with  child. 
Quicker, s.  A quickset  hedge.  West. 
Quicklings,  s.  Young  insects. 

East. 

Quickmire,s.  A quagmire.  Devon. 
Quicks,  s.  Couch-grass.  Norf. 
Quickset,  s.  The  young  plants  for 
a hedge. 

Pare  mosse  and  vaine  branches  from  fruit 
trees  away ; 

Set  roses,  plant  quicksets,  when  moone 
doth  decay.  Almanack , 1615. 

Quickwood,  s.  Thorns.  Yorksh. 
Quid,  s.  The  cud. 

Quiddany,  s.  ( Lat . cydonium.)  A 
jam  or  preserve  made  of  quinces. 
A term  found  in  old  cookery- 
books. 

Quidder,s.  Avery  old  horse,  which 
lets  the  hay  or  grass  fall  which 
he  has  chewed,  is  called  a quidder, 
and  the  hay  he  drops  quids . 
Quiddity,  s.  A subtlety. 

Quiddle,  v.  To  suck,  as  a child 
does  his  thumb.  Northampt. 
Quidling,  s.  A codling  apple. 
Quietus,  s.  {Lat.)  (1)  The  official 
discharge  of  an  account. 

(2)  A finishing  blow.  (Cant.) 
Quifting-pots,  s.  Half  gills.  Lane. 
Quil,  s . The  reed  on  which  the 
weavers  wind  their  heads  for  the 
shuttle. 

Quile,  s.  A haycock  ready  for 
carrying;  a heap  of  anything. 
Quilkin,  s.  A frog.  Cornw. 

Quill,  (1)  s.  The  fold  of  a ruff, 
which  was  plaited  and  quilled. 

(2)  v.  To  form  fine  linen  into 


small  round  folds,  fit  to  admit  a 
quill. 

(3)  s.  The  stalk  of  a reed. 

(4)  s.  The  faucet  of  a barrel. 
Devon . 

(5)  In  the  quill,  written. 
Quiller,  s.  An  unfledged  bird. 
Quillet,  s.  ( 1)  A quibble ; a trick. 

In  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I am  no  wiser  than  a daw. 

Shakesp.,  1 Hen.  VI,  ii,  4. 

So  you,  only  by  conceit,  tliinke  richly  of 
the  operation  of  your  Indian  pudding, 
having  contrarie  qualities  in  it,  a thing 
repugnant  to  philosophy,  and  working 
miraculous  matters,  a quillit  above 
nature.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

Who  taking  the  opportunitie  of  the 
judges  cares, in  many  matters  distracted, 
linking:  and  entangling  causes  with 
insoluble  quirkes  and  quilits,  endevour 
by  long  demurres  to  have  controversies 
depending  still,  and  by  their  intricat 
questions  thal  of  purpose  they  foist 
in,  hold  off,  and  delay  judgements. 
Translation  ofAmmianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 
• 

(2)  A furrow.  North. 

(3)  A croft.  Devon.  The  word 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  an  act  of 
23  Hen.  VIII,  relating  to  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk. 

Quill-turn,  s.  The  instrument  in 
which  a weaver’s  quill  is  turned. 
“The  spoling  wheele,  or  quil 
turne.”  Nomencl. 

Quilly,  v.  To  harden ; to  dry.  Dev. 
Quilt,  (1)  v.  To  beat.  Var.  d. 

(2)  v.  To  be  fidgety.  South . 

(3)  v.  To  swallow.  West. 

(4)  adj.  Almost  worn  out.  Wight . 
Quin,  s.  A species  of  spikenard. 
Quince,  s.  The  king’s-evil. 
Quince-cream  s. 

Take  the  quinces  and  put  them  into 
boiling  water  unpared;  then  let  them 
boil  very  fast  uncovered  that  they  may 
not  colour;  and  when  they  are  very 
tender,  take  them  off  and  peel  them, 
and  beat  the  pap  very  small  with  sugar ; 
and  then  take  raw  cream,  and  mix  with 
it  till  it  be  of  fit  thickness  to  eat  like  % 
cream. 

True  Gentlewoman’s  Delight,  1676. 
Quinch,  (1)  v.  To  stir,  to  wince. 
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(2)  s.  A twitch,  or  jerk  of  the 
body. 

(3)  v.  To  make  a noise. 

Quinet,  s.  ( Fr .)  A wedge.  Glouc. 
Quinny,  adv.  Not  quite.  East. 
Quinola,  s.  (Span.)  A term  in 

primero  for  a chief  card,  which 
was  of  every  suit,  like  pam  at  loo. 
Quinse,  v.  To  carve  a plover. 

Good  man ! him  list  not  spend  his  idle 
meales, 

In  quinsing  plovers,  and  in  wining  quailes. 

Hall,  Sat.  iv,  2. 

Quintain,  \s.  A board,  &c.,  set 
auiNTEL,  J up  to  be  tilted  at;  an 
old  pastime. 

Quinter,  s.  A two-year-old  sheep. 
Quinture,  s.  Delivery ; cure. 
Quip,  s.  A sharp  retort. 
Quirboile.  See  Cuirbouly. 
Quire-bird,  s.  One  lately  out  of 
prison,  and  seeking  a place. 
A cant  term  found  in  Dekker. 
Quire-cuffin,  s.  An  old  cant 
term  for  a churl. 

Quirison,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A complaint. 
Quirk,  (1)  s.  A pane  of  glass  in 
form  of  a rhomb. 

(2)  v.  To  grunt;  to  complain. 
Devon. 

(3)  s.  The  clock  of  a stocking. 
Devon. 

(4)  v.  To  question  any  one ; to 
draw  him  out.  Northampt. 

Quirky,  adj.  Sportive.  Line. 
Quisers,  s.  Christmas  mummers. 
Derb.  (A.-N.) 

Quises,  s.  (A.-N.)  Armour  for  the 
thighs. 

Quisey,  adj.  Dejected.  North . 
Quishin,  s.  A cushion. 

Quist,  s.  The  ringdove,  sometimes 
called  a woodquist. 

Quister,  s.  A bleacher.  Nomi- 
nate MS. 

Quistron,  s.  (A.-N.)  A beggar. 
Quit,  (1)  v.  To  remove. 

(2)  part.p.  of  Quite.  Acquitted. 
Quitch,  v.  To  flinch  ; to  stir. 
Quitch-grass,  s.  Dog’s  grass. 


Quitclaim,  adj.  Free  from  claim. 
Quite,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  pay  off, 
or  requite. 

(2)  V-.  To  acquit. 

(3)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Free  ; quiet. 

(4)  adj.  White. 

Quitelich,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Freely; 
at  liberty. 

Quitement,  adv.  Entirely. 

Quite -path,  s.  A dry  and  clean 
footway  or  road.  Norf. 

Quitter,  s.  Matter  from  a wound. 
Quitter-bone,  s.  A disease  ; pro- 
perly a hard  swelling  on  the 
crown  of  a horse. 

Crowne-scab,  and  quitter.bone. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

QtnvER,  1 Nimble,  agile. 
quever,  J J ’ ® 

There  is  a maner  fishe  that  hight  mngill 
which  is  full  quiver  and  swift. 

Barthol.  de  Propr.  Engl.  Tr.,  1535. 

Quizzle,  v.  To  suffocate.  Norf. 
Quo.  Quoth. 

Quob,  (1)  s.  A bog.  West. 

(2)  v.  To  stir ; to  move. 

(3)  v.  To  beat. 

Quod,  (1)  (for  Quoth.)  Says. 

(2)  s.  A prison. 

(3)  v.  To  fish  for  eels  with  a num- 
ber of  worms  strung  on  a thread 
of  worsted,  and  tied  up  in  a 
bunch.  The  worsted  hanging  in 
the  teeth  of  the  eels,  causes 
them  to  be  caught.  Hampsh. 

Quodling,  s.  A codling. 

Quoif,  s.  pi.  quoives.  A cap. 

Ye  citizens  of  London, 

That  will  have  gallant  wives. 

Ye  never  would  be  undone, 

If  you’d  marry  dames  in  quoives. 

Mountfort,  Greenwich  Park,  1691 . 

Quoil,  s.  (1)  A tumult.  See  Coil. 

(2)  A haycock.  Leic. 

Quoilers,  s.  The  breeching,  or 
that  part  of  a cart-horse’s  har- 
ness, which  is  placed  behind  to 
enable  him  to  hold  back  the 
cart,  when  going  down  hill. 
Hampsh . 
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Quoine,  s.  Coin. 

Sayes  one  to  totlier  wliat  quoine  hast? 
My  lamisht  entrails  groanes. 

Rowlands,  Knave  ofClubbs,  1611.* 

Quok,  pret.  t.  Quaked. 

Quondam,  s.  ( Lat .)  A person 
formerly  in  office,  equivalent  to 
the  French  ci-devant . 

The  king,  (because  he  had  served  his 
father  before  him)  would  not  put  him  to 
death,  but  made  him,  as  it  were,  a 
quondam.  Latimer,  Serm fol.  35  b. 

Quoniam,  s.  A sort  of  drinking 
cup. 

The  drinke  is  sure  to  go,  whether  it  be 
out  of  can,  quoniam,  or  jourdan. 

Healy’s  Disc,  of  New  World,  p.  69. 

Quons,  s.  A hand-mill  for  grinding 
mustard-seed.  East . 

Quont.  See  Quant. 

Quop,  v.  To  throb.  Var.  d. 
Quorle,  s.  A spindle. 

Quot,  s . An  inflammatory  pustule. 
Leic . 

Quote,  v.  To  notice ; to  write 
down. 

Quotidial,  adj.  Daily. 

Quoted,  | part.  p.  Cloyed; 

quott,  l glutted.  South . See 

auoTTED,  J Quat. 

Quump,  v.  To  quiet.  Oocf. 

Quyller.  See  Quitter. 

0,  sir,  your  chinne  is  but  a quyller  yet, 
you  will  be  most  majesticall  when  it  is 
full  fledge.  Lyly's  Endymion,  v,  2. 

Quy,  s.  A cow-calf. 

Quyce,  s.  The  furze.  Pr . Parv. 


R 

Ra,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  roe-deer. 

Raas,  v.  To  snatch ; to  take  from. 
See  Race. 

Raath,s.  Heart;  condition.  Craven. 
Rab,  s.  (1)  A wooden  beater  to 
bray  and  incorporate  mortar. 
Norf. 

(2)  A sort  of  loam.  Cornw. 


Rabate,  v.  To  recover  the  fist 
after  the  hand  has  been  lowered; 
a term  in  falconry. 

Rabato,  s.  A hand,  or  ruff  (from 
Fr.  rabat.)  See  Rebato , the 
more  usual  form  of  the  word 
among  our  old  writers. 

Rabbate,  (1)  v.  To  abate,  or 
diminish. 

(2)  s.  Abatement. 

Rabben,  s.  (A.-N.)  Turnips. 
Rabbeting,  s.  (1)  The  lapping 
over  of  the  edges  of  two  boards 
fitting  together,  cut  for  that  pur- 
pose with  what  is  called  a rabbet - 
plane.  Properly,  rebating. 

(2)  The  groove  in  the  stone- 
work of  a window  to  admit  the 
glass. 

Rabbish,  adj.  (1)  Rash. 

(2)  Extortionate. 

Rabbit-it.  A common  exclama- 
tion; in  its  more  complete  form, 
Od-rabbit-it ; and  contracted 
thence  into  Drabbit-it.  See  Ods. 
Rabbit-sucker,  s.  A sucking 
young  rabbit. 

I prefer  an  olde  cony  before  a rabbet- 
suclcer,  and  an  ancient  henne  before  a 
young  chicken  peeper. 

. Lyly’s  Endymion,  v,  2. 

Rabble,  (1)  v.  To  gabble.  North. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  rake. 
Rabblement,  s.  (1)  Idle  talk. 
North. 

(2)  Dregs,  or  refuse.  Somers. 

(3)  The  mob. 

Rabble-rote,  s.  A repetition  of  a 
long  roundabout  story,  Devon. 
Rabinet,  Is.  A sort  of  small 
rabanet,  j cannon. 

Rabine,  s.  Rapine. 

Rabit,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  Awrar-horse. 
(2)  A sort  of  drinking-vessel 
made  of  wood. 

Strong  beer  in  rabits  and  cheating  penny 
cans.  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale , 1697. 

Rabone,  s.  A radish. 

Rabshakle,  s.  A worthless  fellow. 
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Race,  (1)  v.  To  tear;  to  snatch. 

(2)  v.  To  erase. 

(3)  s.  The  meeting  of  two  tides. 
^4)  s.  A small  stream.  Yorksh. 
The  artificial  cut  to  a water-mill. 

(5)  s.  The  peculiar  flavour  or 
taste  of  wine,  or  the  original  dis- 
position of  anything. 

There  came  not  six  days  since  from  Hull 
a pipe 

Of  rich  canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
Tor  my  lady’s  honour. 

Gr.  Is  it  of  the  right  race  ? 

Ov.  Yes,  master  Greedy. 

Massinger , Nev*  Way , i,  3. 

(6)  s.  A great  number. 

(7)  s.  A thrust  with  a dagger. 

(8)  s.  Rennet  for  cheese.  North. 

(9)  s.  A string.  Devon. 

(10)  s.  A calf’s  liver  and  lungs. 

(11)  s.  A course  in  building. 

(12)  s.  (Span,  rayz.)  A piece  of 
ginger. 

Racen,  s.  A pothanger.  YorJcsh. 
Racers,  s.  (1)  A species  of  tares. 

(2)  Early  peas. 

Rach,  s.  Rushes  for  thatching. 
Rache,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A scenting 
hound. 

(2)  v.  To  stretch. 

(3)  v.  To  catch. 

Racine,  s.  ( Fr .)  A root. 

Racing,  s.  Raking  up  old  stories, 

or  rubbing  old  sores.  West . 
Rack,(1)s.  Light,  thinclouds;  mist. 

(2)  v.  To  pour  off  liquor.  “ To 
straine  wine  through  a sacke : to 
take  away  the  strength  of  it : to 
rache  it.”  Nomencl.  In  some 
districts  the  word  rack  is  still 
used  in  the  simple  sense  of  to 
decant. 

(3)  s.  A track,  a trace.  West . 

(4)  s.  A rut  in  a road.  East. 

(5)  s.  The  neck  of  mutton. 

(6)  v.  To  care  for.  Rackless , care- 
less. North. 

(7)  s.  The  part  of  a cross-bow  in 
which  the  gaffle  moved. 

(8)  s.  A horse’s  pace,  between  a 
trot  and  an  amble. 


(9)  s.  The  cob-iron  of  a grate. 

(10)  v.  To  relate. 

(11)  v.  To  exaggerate. 

(12)  s.  A liquor  made  chiefly  of 
brandy,  sugar,  lemons,  and 
spices. 

(13)  v.  To  break  up.  Leic. 

(14)  s.  A trout.  Northumb. 

(15)  To  work  by  rack  of  eye,  to 
be  guided  by  the  eye  in  working, 
without  line  or  rule.  To  be  at 
rack  and  manger , to  live  ex- 
pensively, or  with  heedless  ex- 
travagance. 

But  while  the  Palatine  was  thus  busily 
employ’d,  and  lay  with  all  his  sea- 
horses, unbridl’d,  unsaddl’d,  at  rack  and 
manger , secure  aDd  careless  of  any  thing 
else,  but  of  carrying  on  the  great 
work  which  he  had  begun. 

The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

Rackapelt,  s.  An  idle  scamp. 
Line. 

Racket,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  net,  used 
in  playing  the  game  so  called. 

(2)  s.  A hard  blow.  East. 

(3)  s.  A struggle.  North. 

(4)  s.  A bustle,  or  noise.  Hampsh. 
Racking,  s.  Torture. 
Racking-crook,  s.  A pot-hook. 

Northumb. 

Rackle,  (1)  adj.  Rash. 

(2)  adj.  Rude  and  unruly.  North . 
Rackle-deed, loose  conduct.  Cumb. 

(3)  Noisy  talk.  West. 
Rackiing,  s.  A diminutive  pig. 

Suf. 

Rackrider,  s.  A small  trout. 
North. 

Racks,  s.  (1)  The  sides  of  a 
waggon. 

(2)  A kitchen  fire-place.  Essex. 
Rack-staff,  s.  A staff  for  adjust- 
ing the  mill-stones. 

Rad,  (1)  pret.  t.  of  rede.  Coun- 
selled. 

(2)  adj.  Afraid. 

Radcole,  s.  A radish. 

Raddle,  (1)  s.  A hurdle  ; a lath. 
South. 

(2)  s.  The  side  of  a cart. 
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(3)  v.  To  weave.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  do  anything  to  excess. 
Line. 

(5)  v.  To  banter.  North. 

(6)  To  raddle  the  bones , to  give 
a sound  beating.  Lane. 

Raddlings,  s.  (1)  Money  em- 
ployed in  bribing  at  elections. 
West. 

(2)  The  windings  of  a wall. 
North. 

Raddles,  \ s.  Long  green 
raddlings,  J sticks,  used  for 
making  a hedge,  and  which  for 
that  purpose  are  wound  or  woven 
between  upright  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground.  Sussex. 
Raddle-man,  \ s.  A person  who 
ruddle-man,  J carries  ochre 
about  the  country  for  sale,  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing sheep.  Norf.  See  Ruddle . 
Rade,  s.  (1)  An  animal’s  maw. 
Line. 

(2)  The  rail  of  a waggon. 
Radegunde,  s.  A disease,  appa- 
rently a sort  of  boil.  Piers  PL 
Radely,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Readily  ; 
quickly. 

Radevore,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Tapestry. 
Radic,  s.  (A.-S.)  A radish. 
Radnesse,  s.  Fear. 

Raers,  s.  Cart-rails.  North. 

Rafe,  (1)  pret . t.  of  reve.  Tore; 
took.  fa *\d 

(2)  adj . Weak,  or  foolish.  Suff. 
Raff,  (1)  v.  ( Fr . rafer .)  To  sweep, 
or  huddle  together. 

Their  causes  and  effects  I thus  raff  up 
together.  Carew. 

(2)  s.  Plunder.  Kent. 

(3)  s.  Abundance.  North . 

(4)  v.  To  seize ; to  rob. 

(5)  s.  A confused  heap. 

(6)  s.  Refuse;  rubbish;  lowpeople. 

(7)  adj.  Idle  and  dissolute.  North. 

(8)  s.  A raft  of  timber.  North. 
Raffertory,  adj.  Masterful.  Line. 
Raffish,  0$.  Low;  shabby. 


Raffle,  (1)#.  To  live  disorderly. 

(2)  v.  To  stir  the  fire  of  an 
oven. 

(3)  v.  To  stir  anything  about. 
Leic . 

(4)  v.  To  fidget  about.  Line. 

(5)  s . A sort  of  fishing-net. 

(6)  s.  Refuse.  Leic. 
Rafflecoppin,  s.  A wild  fellow. 

North. 

Raffling,  adj.  (1)  Idle  ; unthink- 
ing. Norf. 

(2 ) Loose  ; worthless.  Leic. 
Raffs,  s.  Long  coarse  straws. 
Northumb. 

Rafle,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  play  with 
dice. 

Rafort,  s.  A radish. 

Raft,  (1)  v.  To  irritate.  Dorset. 
(2)  adj.  A fusty  smell.  Raffiness , 
staleness.  East. 

Rafte,  pret.  t.  of  reve.  Took. 
Rafter-ridging,  s.  A method  of 
ploughing  used  in  Hampshire. 
Rafty,  adj.  (1)  Damp;  cold;  misty. 
East. 

(2)  Rancid  ; fusty.  Norf. 

(3)  Intemperate.  South . 
Rafyols,  s.  A dish  in  ancient 

cookery. 

Rafyols.  Take  swyne  lyvors,  and  seeth 
hem  wel.  Take  brede,  and  grate  it,  and 
take  jolkes  of  ayren  and  make  hit  sow- 
pie;  and  do  thereto  a ly  tulle  of  lard, 
carven  lyche  a dee,  chese  gratyd,  and 
whyte  grece,  powdor-douce,  and  of 
gynger;  and  wynde  it  to  balles  as  grete 
as  apples.  Take  the  calle  of  the  swyne, 
and  cast  evere  by  hymself  therinne. 
Make  a crust  in  a trape ; and  lay  the 
balles  thereinne,  and  bake  it ; and  whan 
they  beeth  ynow$,  put  thereinne  a layor 
of  ayren,  with  powdor  fort  and  safron; 
and  serve  it  forth.  Forme  of  Cury , p.  27. 
Rag,  (1)  s.  A hard  sort  of  rock. 
“ Rowley-rag”  is  the  basaltic 
stone  brought  from  Rowley  in  the 
Co.  of  Stafford.  Warw. 

(2)  s.  The  catkins  of  the  hazel. 
YorJcsh. 

(3)  s.  Drizzling  rain.  North. 

(4)  v.  ( Isl . raega.)  To  abuse. 

(5)  s.  A herd  of  young  colts. 
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(6)  s.  A cant  term  for  a farthing. 

(7)  s.  A flat  whetstone  for  a 
scythe,  made  of  ragstone. 

Ragabrash,  s.  Low  idle  people. 
Curnb . 

Ragamuffin,  Is.  A low 
raggamuffian,  J person ; a 
scoundrel. 

The  castle  is  very  strong  and  lofty, 
strengthened  by  so  many  rampiers  and 
bulwarks,  stored  with  so  manyroring 
cannons,  as  if  Mars  dwelt  there,  or  that 
it  kept  a Mammon  of  treasure,  having 
in  truth  nothing  but  iron  bullets, 
armour,  and  miserable  raggamuffians  to 
defend  it.  Herbert’s  Travels , 1638. 

Rage,  (1)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  romp ; to 
play  wantonly. 

(2)  s.  A broken  pan.  Somers. 
Rageman,  s . A name  for  the  devil. 
Piers  PL 

Rageous,  adj.  Furious.  North. 
Ragerie,  s.  ( A.-N ’.)  Wantonness. 
Raggabash,  s.  A ragamuffin. 

They  are  the  veriest  lack-latines,  and 
the  most  un-alpl.abetical  raggabashes, 
that  ever  bred  louse. 

Discov.  of  a New  World,  p.  81. 

Raggaly,  adj.  Villanous.  Yorksh. 
Ragged,  adj.  Full  of  fruit,  said  of 
fruit  trees. 

Ragged-robin,  s.  (1)  A popular 
term  for  the  keepers’  followers 
in  the  New  Forest. 

(2)  A plant,  the  lychnisfloscuculi. 
Raggold,  s.  A villain.  North. 
Ragguled,  part . p.  Sawed  off. 
Devon. 

Raghte,  pret.  t.  Reached. 
Ragman’s-roll,  1 s.  (1)  An  old 
ragman-roll,  > popular  game, 
ragman,  J in  w'hich  a cer- 
tain number  of  personal  charac- 
ters, good  and  bad,  or  of  pro- 
verbs, &c.,  were  written,  with 
seals  or  strings  attached  to  each, 
and,  the  roll  being  closed  up, 
one  of  the  persons  playing  made 
choice  of  a string,  and  was  to 
take  to  himself  the  character  or 
saying  which,  when  the  roll  was 


opened,  he  might  have  hit  upon. 
See  my  Anecdota  Literaria. 

(2)  The  term,  adopted  from  this 
game,  was  at  times  given  to 
documents  of  different  sorts  in 
the  form  of  a roll. 

Ragoo,  s.  (Fr.  ragout.)  A highly 
seasoned  dish. 

Rag-piece,  s.  A large  net. 
Rag-rime,  s.  Hoar  frost.  Line. 
Ragrowther,  v.  To  romp.  Exm . 
Ragster,  v.  To  swagger;  to  bully. 
Ragweed,  s.  The  plant  ragwort, 
senecio  Jacoboea. 

Rahve,  v.  To  tear.  Yorksh. 

Raid,  (1)  part.p . Arrayed;  fur- 
nished. 

(2)  s.  A hostile  incursion.  North. 

(3)  adv.  Early.  Kent. 

Raike,v.  To  proceed.  Morte  Arth. 
Raile,  v.  To  roll,  or  flow  out. 

See  Reile . 

Rail,  (1)  s.  A part  of  the  dress, 
worn  formerly  round  the  neck  of 
women.  The  night-rail  seems 
to  have  been  equivalent  to  a bed- 
gown. 

(2)  v.  To  cover  with  network. 

(3)  v.  To  set ; to  place. 

(4)  v.  To  wander  abroad. 

(5)  s.  A country  wake.  Var.  d. 

(6)  v.  To  provoke  to  anger. 
Norf. 

(7)  v.  To  talk  over  anything. 
Devon . 

Raillon,  s.  {Fr.)  A sort  of  three- 
edged  dagger.  OzelVs  Rab. 
Raimv,  v.  To  tyrannize  over. 
Rain,  s.  (1)  A ridge.  North. 

(2)  A measuring  rod. 

(3)  A bound,  or  limit. 
Rain-bird,  s.  The  wmodpecker. 

ratn-fowl,  j Var.  d. 
Rainbow-ridges,  s.  High-backed 
ridges  of  land.  Northampt. 
Raise,  (1)  s.  A raised  mound,  a 
cairn  of  stones.  North. 

(2)  s.  A robbery.  North . 

(3)  v.  To  expectorate  much. 

Suff. 
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Raisins,  s.  Pieces  under  the  end 
of  a beam  in  a wall. 

Rait,  v.  To  soak  timber,  hemp,  or 
flax,  to  season  it.  North. 
Raitch,  s.  A white  line  in  a 
horse’s  face.  Yorksh. 

Raith,  s.  Weeds,  straw,  &c.,  in  a 
pool  of  water.  West. 

Rake,  (1)  v.  To  cover.  “To  rake 
up  the  fire,”  to  prepare  it  for 
keeping  alight  all  night,  which  is 
usually  done  by  laying  on  a large 
piece,  always  called  the  raking 
coal , and  covering  it  over  with 
cinders  or  coal-slack.  The  term 
rake  is  also  used  to  express  the 
act  of  clearing  out  the  ashes  from 
the  bars  of  the  grate. 

(2)  v.  To  walk  about  or  ramble. 
North . 

(3)  v.  To  start  up  suddenly. 
West. 

(4)  v.  To  rouse  up.  Somerset . 

(5)  v.  To  reach. 

(6)  v.  To  deviate  from  a perpen- 
dicular line. 

(7)  s.  Course  ; a road. 

(8)  v.  To  fly  wide  of  the  game ; 
a term  in  hawking. 

(9 ) s.  A rut,  or  crevice.  North. 

(10)  s.  A quarry,  or  mine. 

(11)  v.  To  break  on  the  shore 
with  a long  grating  sound,  said 
of  the  sea. 

(12)  v.  To  repeat  a tale.  Dur- 
ham, 

Rakehell,  s.  A dissolute  fellow. 
Rakel,  adj.  Rash ; hasty.  Rakel- 
nesse,  hastiness. 

Rakenteis,  s.  A manger. 

Raker,  \s.  A man  em- 

jack-raker,  j ployed  to  clear 
the  streets  of  rubbish. 

And  that  also  in  the  said  wardmote, 
you  cause  to  be  chosen  certain  other 
honest  persons  to  be  constables,  and 
scavengers,  and  a common  beadle,  and 
a raker  to  make  clean  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  all  your  said  ward,  according  to 
the  custome  yearly  used  In  that  behalf. 

Catthrop’s  Reports,  1670. 


Rakes-and-roans,  s.  A boy’s 
game. 

Rakeshame,  s.  A man  of  loose 
character.  1 7th  cent . 
Rake-stele,  s.  A rake  handle. 
Raket,  v.  To  rove  about. 
Raketine,  s.  A chain. 

Rakiere,  s.  One  who  goes  raking 
about.  Piers  PI. 

Raking,  adj.  Violent.  Ibth  cent. 
Raks- jakes,  s.  Wild  pranks. 
Rallock,  v.  To  romp.  North. 
Rally,  (1)  v.  ( Fr . railler.)  To  joke 
a person,  or  make  fun  of  him. 

(2)  s.  A projecting  ledge  in  a 
wall.  North. 

(3)  s.  A coarse  sieve.  East. 

(4)  s.  A multitude.  Devon. 
Ralph-spooner,  s.  A fool.  South. 
Ram,  (1)  adj.  Fetid;  pungent. 

North. 

(2)  v.  To  lose  by  throwing  out  of 
reach.  Somerset. 

Ramage,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-N ’.)  Wild. 
Ramage-hawk,  a wild  or  untaught 
hawk.  To  have  a ramage  taste, 
to  taste  of  game. 

(2)  v.  To  run  about  wild. 

(3)  s.  The  wild  song  of  birds. 

When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee 
move, 

And  birds  on  thee  their  ramage  did  bestow. 

Drummond  to  his  Lute. 

Ramast,  part.  p.  (Fr.)  Gathered 
together. 

Ramberge,  s.  (Fr.)  A sort  of  swift 
ship. 

Ramble,  v.  To  stagger.  West. 
Rambooz,  s.  A compound  drink, 
formerly  used  at  Cambridge,  and 
made  of  eggs,  ale,  wine,  and 
sugar ; or,  in  summer,  of  milk, 
wine,  sugar,  and  rose-water. 
Ramcaged,  adj.  Withered. 

Rame,  v.  (1)  To  stretch,  as  persons 
do  when  roused  from  sleep. 

(2)  To  pull  up.  North. 

(3)  To  ramble.  Yorksh. 

(4)  To  cry,  or  sob ; to  ask  for 
anything  repeatedly.  North. 
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(5)  To  plunder.  Line. 

Ramekin,  Is.  (Fr.)  A sort  of 
RAMEtiuiN,  J cheesecake. 
Ramell,  s.  Rubbish ; especially 
rubbish  of  masons  and  brick- 
layers. 

The  Pictes  ridding  away  the  earth  and 
ramell  wherewith  it  was  closed  up. 

Holinsh.,  Hist,  of  Scot. 

Ramell-wood,  s.  Copse-wood. 
Raments,  s.  Shavings  or  chips. 
Rames,s  (1)  Dead  stalks  of  pota- 
toes, &c. ; the  remains  of  a branch 
when  stripped  of  the  leaves.  Dev. 

(2)  A skeleton.  Somerset . 

Invisible  to  sighte  of  man, 

In  mind  they  doe  me  see, 

As  ’twere  the  rames  of  somme  dead  corps 
Men  use  to  pictur  me. 

MS.  Ashnole,  No.  208. 

Ramile,  s.  (from  Lat.  ramulus.) 

Twigs ; underwood.  Craven. 
Ramillie,  s.  A tie  wig.  A word 
in  use  in  the  time  of  George  II. 
Ram-headed,  part.  p.  Cuckolded. 
Ramjollock,  v.  To  shuffle  cards. 
Ramlin,  adj.  Clumsy.  Northampt. 
Rammake,  v.  To  behave  riotously ; 

to  tear  about.  Line. 

Rammed,  adj.  Excessive.  Kent. 
Rammel-cheese,  s.  Raw  meal. 
Wight. 

Rammily,  adj.  Rank ; tall. 
Rammish,  adj.  (1)  Violent ; un- 
tamed. 

(2)  Rank ; pungent. 

Ramous,  adj.  ( Fr .)  Branchy. 
Ramp,  (1)  v.  To  be  rampant. 

(2)  s.  A highwayman. 

(3)  v.  To  bend. 

(4)  v.  To  grow  luxuriantly. 

(5)  s.  The  slope  between  a higher 
and  a lower  wall. 

(6) v.  To  ramp  and  reave,  to  get  by 
fair  or  foul  means.  To  ramp  up , 
to  exalt.  To  ramp  on,  to  thrive, 
to  grow*  fat. 

Rampadgeon,  s.  A boisterous 
fellow.  North. 

Rampage,  v.  To  be  riotous. 


Rampallion,  s.  A riotous  fellow. 
Out  upon  them, 

Rampallions , I will  keep  myself  safe  enough 
Out  of  their  fingers. 

B.  SfTl.,  Honest  M.  F.,  ii,  1. 

And  bold  rampallion  like,<*wear  and  drink 
drunk.  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil. 

Rampant,  adj , Lascivious. 
Rampantous,  adj.  Overbearing 
Line. 

Rampe,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  climb. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  rush. 

(3)  s.  A rampant,  impudent 
woman ; a harlot. 

Nay,  fve  on  thee,  thou  rampe , thou  ryg, 
with  all  that  take  thy  part. 

Gamm.  Gnrt. 

Ramper,  (1)  s.  A turnpike  road; 
applied  especially  to  roads  on  the 
site  of  older  Roman  roads.  Line. 
(2 ) v.  To  ramper  a road,  to  make 
it  very  convex.  Norf. 

Rampick,  adj.  A term  applied  to  a 
bough  of  a tree,  which  has  lesser 
branches  standing  out  at  its  ex- 
tremity. 

Ramping,  adj.  (1)  Luxuriant  in 
growth  ; coarse  and  large,  applied 
to  lace,  &c. 

(2)  Eager;  a crazy  longing.  Berks . 
Rampire,  (1)  s.  A rampart. 

(2)  v.  To  fortify  with  ramparts. 
Rampish,  adj.  Rampant. 

Rampse,  v.  To  climb.  Somers. 
Rampsing,  adj.  Tall;  lofty. 
Ramrackkting,  s.  A riotous 
country  fete.  Devon. 
Ram-raise,?;.  To  run  backward  in 
order  to  take  a good  leap.  North. 

Rams,  1 Wild  garlic. 

ramps,  J ° 

Rams-claws,  \ s.  Crowfoot. 

rams-foot,  J Somerset. 
Ramscuttle,  s.  A wild  and  loose 
woman. 

Ramshackle,  (1)  v.  To  ransack. 
North. 

(2)  adj.  Loose ; confused. 

(3)  v.  To  entangle.  Norf. 
Ram’s-horn,  s.  A sort  of  net  to 
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inclose  fish  that  come  in  with  the 
tide.  Somerset. 

Ramsons,  s.  A kind  of  garlic, 
allium  ursinum. 

Ram-stag,  s.  A gelded  ram.  South. 
Ramstam,  adj.  Wild.  North . 
Ramstongue,  s.  Ribwort. 

Ran,  s.  (1)  A saying. 

(2)  Violence  ; open  rapine. 

(3)  The  hank  of  a string.  West. 
Rance,  s.  A kind  of  marble. 

Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

Ranch,  s.  A scratch  with  a claw. 
Ranchet,  s.  A sort  of  bread. 
Rancon,  s.  A weapon  resembling 
a bill. 

Rancounter,  s.  ( Fr .)  A meeting. 
Rand,  (1)  s.  A long  piece  of  beef 
cut  out  between  the  flank  and 
the  buttock. 

They  came  with  chopping  knives, 
To  cut  me  into  rands,  and  sirloins,  and  so 
powder  me.  B.  Sf  FI.,  Wildg.  Chase , v,  2. 

(2)  s.  The  seam  of  a shoe. 

(3)  s.  A strip  of  leather ; a hank 
of  twine.  East. 

(4)  s.  A margin,  or  border. 

(5)  s.  Rushes  on  the  edge  of  a 
river.  Norf. 

(6)  v.  To  canvass  for  votes. 
West. 

Randan,  s.  (1)  An  uproar.  Glouc. 

(2)  The  produce  of  a second 
sifting  of  meal.  East . 
Randem-tandem,  s.  A tandem 
with  three  horses. 

Randing,  (1)  adv.  Piecemeal. 
Berks. 

(2)  s.  Riotous  living.  Somers. 
Randle-balk,  s.  The  cross  piece 
of  wood  in  a chimney,  on  which 
pothooks  were  hung.  Yorksh. 
See  Rannel. 

Random,  (1)  s.  A straight  line. 
North. 

(2)  To  live  at  random,  to  live 
lavishly. 

When  my  son  grew  to  mans  estate,  hee 
had  leave  to  live  more  at  random  ( liberius 
vivendi  fuit  potestas). 

Terence  in  English , 1641. 


Randon,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  Force ; im- 
petuosity. 

He  rod  to  him  with  gret  randoun , 

And  with  Morgelai  is  fauchoun 
The  prince  a felde  in  the  feld. 

Beves  of  Hamtoun,  p.  139. 

(2)  A long  speech. 

(3)  v.  ( Fr . randonner.)  To  stray 
in  a wild  manner. 

Shall  leave  them  free  to  randon  of  their 
will.  Ferrex  If  Forr.,  0.  PI.,  i,  116. 


Randy,  (1)  adj.  Boisterous. 

(2)  adj.  Maris  appetens.  North . 

(3)  s.  A tinker;  an  itinerant 
beggar.  North. 

(4)  On  the  randy , living  in  de- 
bauchery. 

Randybooze,  s.  An  uproarious 
feast.  Northampt. 
Randy-dandy,  s.  A vulgar  quarrel- 
some woman.  North. 
Randyrow,  s.  A disturbance. 
West . 

Rane,  adj.  Coarse ; applied  to 
linen,  &c.  West . 

Ranes,  s.  The  skeleton  of  a bird. 

Devon.  See  Rames 
Rang,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Rebellious. 
Range,  (1)  s.  A sieve. 

(2)  v.  To  take  a range  with  guns. 

(3)  s.  The  shaft  of  a carriage.  Dev. 

(4)  v.  To  cleanse  by  washing. 
North. 

Range-bread,  1 s.  The  second- 
ranged-bread,  / best  wheaten 
bread.  From  range,  a sieve.  “Bread 
called  chete  breade,  raunged 
bread,  or  cribel  bread.  Cibarius 
panis Huloet. 

Ranger,  s.  A rack  for  a chimney. 
North. 

Rangle,  v.  (1)  To  give  gravel  to 
a hawk  to  bring  her  to  a stomach. 
(2)  To  move  about  in  a sinuous 
manner.  West. 

Ranish,  adj.  Ravenous.  Devon. 
Rank,  (1)  adv.  Furiously;  violently. 


The  seely  man,  seeing  him  ryde  so  ranch, 
And  ayme  at  him,  fell  flat  to  ground  for 
feare.  Spens F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  6. 
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(2)  adv.  In  a passion.  Chesh. 

(3)  adj.  Strong. 

(4)  adj.  Excessive. 

(5)  adj.  Thick;  abundant. 

(6)  adj.  Close  ; plentiful.  Craven. 

(7)  adj.  Wrong.  Lane. 

(8)  s.  A row  of  peas,  &c.  Wight . 
Rannack,  5.  A bad  fellow.  North. 
Rannel,  (1)  s.  A strumpet. 

She  knew  some  rules  of  decorum ; and 
although  she  were  a lustie  bounsing 
rampe,  somewhat  like  Gallemella  or 
Maide  Marian,  yet  was  she  not  such  a 
roinish  rannell,  or  such  a dissolute 
gillian-flurtes,  as  this  wainscot-faced 
Tomrig. 

GabrielHarvey , Pierce’s  Supererog .,  1600. 

(2) v.  To  ruffle  the  hair.  Yorksh. 

(3)  adj.  Hungry ; voracious. 
Berks. 

Rannel-tree,  1 s.  The  cross- 
rannil-bauk,  J beam  in  a chim- 
ney, on  which  pots  are  hung. 
North. 

Rannigal,  s.  A worthless  fellow. 
Ranny,  s.  The  shrew-mouse.  Suff. 
Ranpick,  adj.  A tree  beginning  to 
decay  at  the  top  from  age,  and 
having  bare  dead  branches  in 
consequence.  Also  called  stag- 
headed. See  Rampick. 

The  aged  ranpick  trunk,  where  plowmen 
cast  their  seed.  Drayton , Polyolbion,  s.  x. 

Only  the  night-crow  sometimes  you  might 
see 

Croaking,  to  sit  upon  some  ranpick  tree. 

Ib.,  Mooncalf,  p.  510. 

Rant,  v.  To  riot,  or  drink.  North. 
Rantan,  v.  To  beat  severely. 
Glouc. 

Ranter,  (1)  s.  A large  beer-jug. 

(2)  v.  To  pour  liquor  from  a 
large  into  a smaller  vessel. 

(3)  v.  ( Fr . rentrer.)  To  darn. 
Leic. 

(4) ,v.  To  patch  a garment  neatly. 

Suff. 

Rantipike,  s.  An  ass.  Dorset. 
Rantifole,  (1)  s.  A romping 
child.  West. 

y'l)  v.  To  make  a great  noise. 

3 


(3)  s.  The  pole  or  plank  in  the 
childish  game  of  see-saw.  North- 
amp  t. 

Rantree,  s.  The  mountain  ash. 
North. 

Ranty,  adj.  Frisky ; wild.  North. 
Ranty-tanty,  adj.  Very  angry. 
Rap,  v.  (1)  To  seize;  to  ravish. 

(2)  To  boast.  Devon. 

(3)  To  hazard.  North. 

(4)  To  exchange.  Var.  d. 

(5)  To  rape  and  renne,  or  rap 
and  rend , to  seize  and  plunder. 

Rape,  (1)s.  (A.-S.)  Haste.  Rapely , 
rapidly. 

(2)  adv.  Rapidly ; hastily. 

(3)  v.  To  steal;  to  plunder. 

(4)  v.  To  ravish.  Rapeful , given 
to  violence,  or  lust. 

(5)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  take  captive. 

(6)  v.  To  bind  tightly.  Devon. 

(7)  s.  A division  of  a county. 

(8)  s.  A heap  of  corn. 

(9)  s.  A turnip. 

(10)  v.  To  scratch.  Somerset. 

(11)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  prepare. 

Rai>e,  1 ^ a dish  in  ancient 

RAPY’  [ cookery. 

RAPEY,  J 3 

Rape.  Take  half  fyges,  and  half  raisons, 
pike  hem,  and  waisshe  hem  in  water, 
skalde  hem  in  wyne,  bray  hem  in  a mor- 
tar, and  drawe  iiem  thurgh  a straynor. 
Cast  hem  in  a pot,  and  therewith  powdoi 
of  peper,  and  oother  good  powdors. 
Alay  it  up  with  floer  of  rys,  and  color  it 
with  sandres.  Salt  it,  and  messe  it 
forth.  Forme  of  Cury,  p.  17. 

Rapee,  s.  A sauce  for  fish. 

For  to  make  rapee.  Tak  the  crustys  of 
wyt  bred  and  reysons,  and  bray  hem 
wel  in  a morter ; and  after  temper  hem 
up  wyth  wyn,  and  wryng  hem  thorw  a 
cloth,  and  do  thereto  canel,  that  yt  be 
al  colowryt  of  canel ; and  do  thereto  hole 
clowys,  macys,  and  quibibz.  The  fysch 
schal  be  lucys  other  tencliis,  fryid,  or 
other  maner  fysch,  so  that  yt  be  frescli, 
and  wel  yfryed;  and  do  yt  in  dischis, 
and  that  rap  upon,  and  serve  yt  forth. 

Warner,  Antiq.  Cut.,  p.  49. 

Rapely,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Quickly 
speedily. 
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Raper,  s.  A rope-maker. 

Rapid,  adj.  (1)  Gay.  Var.  d. 

(2)  Severe.  As  “ rapid  pain.” 
Northampt. 

Rapis,  s.  A dissolute  low  person. 
Cumb. 

Rappe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  hasten. 
Rapper-dandies,  s.  Red  bar- 
berries. North. 

Rapping,  adj.  Large. 

Raps,  s.  (1)  Games.  Shropsh. 

(2)  News.  Yorksh. 

(3)  A disorderly,  boasting  person. 
Craven. 

(4)  The  small  intestines  of  a pig. 
Leic. 

Rapscallion,  s.  A low,  disorderly 
person. 

Rapt,  v.  To  ravish ; to  carry  off  by 
violence. 

Rare,  (1)  v.  To  roar.  North. 

(2)  adj.  Early.  Devon. 

(3)  adj.  Ready.  Somerset. 

(4)  adj.  Raw;  underdone. 

(5)  adj.  Fine ; great.  South. 
Rarning,  adj.  Thin,  said  of  cloth. 

West. 

Rasalger,  s.  The  fume  of  mine- 
rals. An  alchemical  term. 
Rascal,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A lean 
beast ; a deer  not  fit  to  hunt  or 
kill. 

Metaphore — as  one  should  in  reproch 
say  to  a poore  man,  thou  raskall  knave, 
where  raskall  is  properly  the  hunter’s 
terme  given  to  young  deere,  leane  and 
out  of  season,  and  not  to  people. 

Duttenh .,  p.  150. 

(2)  adj.  Common;  low.  Ras - 
cayle , low  people,  refuse. 
Rascality,  s.  The  lower  orders. 
Rascot,  s.  A scoundrel.  Cumb. 
Rase,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Anger. 

(2)  v.  To  snarl. 

(3)  v.  To  scratch.  Suffolk. 

(4)  v.  To  erase. 

(5)  s.  An  erasure. 

(6)  s.  {A.-N.)  A channel  of  the 
sea. 

(7)  s.  A swift  pace. 
Rase-brained,  adj.  Violent. 


Rasen,  s.  The  piece  of  timber  in 
timber  buildings  to  which  the 
bottoms  of  the  rafters  are  fas- 
tened. 

Rash,  (1)  v.  To  snatch,  or  seize. 

(2)  v.  To  strike  by  a glancing 
blow,  applied  particularly  to  the 
stroke  given  by  a boar. 

(3)  v.  To  tear,  or  rend. 

(4)  s.  A sort  of  inferior  silk. 

Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  ’twas  now  (so  much  ground 
was  seen) 

Become  tuff  taffaty ; and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  nought  at  all. 

Donne , Sat.>  iv,  31. 

(5)  adj.  Hasty. 

(6)  adj.  Brittle.  Cornw. 

(7)  adj.  Loosened  with  dryness. 
Corn  is  said  to  be  rash  when  it 
is  so  dry  that  it  falls  out  with 
handling.  North. 

Rashed,  adj.  Burnt  in  cooking. 
Wilts. 

Rasher,  s.  (1)  A box  on  the  ear. 
Glouc. 

(2)  A ru>h.  North. 

Rasing,  s.  (1)  A shaving. 

(2)  A blubbering  noise.  North. 
Raske,  v.  To  puff  and  blow. 
Rasour,  s.  The  sword-fish. 

Rasp,  (1)  s.  A raspberry. 

(2)  v.  To  belch.  East . 

(3)  s.  The  steel  of  a tinder-box. 
Rasper,  s.  (1)  A hedge.  (Cant.) 

(2)  An  extraordinary  leap  taken 
in  hunting. 

Raspis,  s.  (1)  The  raspberry. 

(2)  The  name  of  a wine. 
Rassels,  s.  The  land-whin.  Sujff. 
Rassle,  v.  To  stir  the  embers  in 
an  oven  with  a pole.  East. 
Raster,  s.  A sort  of  cloth. 

Rasty,  adj.  Rancid ; obscene.  So- 
merset. See  Reasty. 

Rasure,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A scratch  ; an 
erasure. 

Rat,  pres.  t.  Reads. 

Ratafia,  s.  A spirit  distilled  from 
the  kernels  of  apricots. 
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Ratch,  (1)  v.  To  spot,  or  streak. 

North. 

(2)  s.  A straight  line.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  pull  or  tear  asunder. 
Cumb. 

(4)  v.  To  tell  falsehoods.  Line. 

(5)  A subsoil  of  clay,  mixed 
with  stone  and  gravel.  Heref. 
Ratchet , gravelly  stone.  Derb. 

Ratcher,  (1)«.  (A.-N.  r ocher.)  A 
rock.  Lane. 

(2)  adj.  Rocky. 

Ratchet-wheel,  s.  A wheel  with 
curved  teeth,  for  a pall  or  detent 
to  work  in,  to  prevent  its  going 
back. 

Ratchets,  s.  Rat-holes.  Leic. 
Rate,  (1)  part.  p.  Ratified. 

(2)  v.  To  chide.  Line. 

(3)  adj.  Rotten.  Cumb. 

(4)  v.  To  season  by  exposing  to 
the  weather.  North.  See  Rait. 

(5)  v.  To  call  away.  Kent. 

(6)  v.  To  rule  or  govern.  North - 
ampt. 

Rateen,  s.  A coarse  woollen  cloth. 
Rathe,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Soon ; 
early ; eager ; anxious. 

(2)  v.  To  rede,  or  advise. 

(3)  adj.  Savage  ; hasty. 
Rathelkd,  part. p.  Fixed;  rooted. 
Rather,  adj.  Earlier ; former. 
Rathe-ripe,  adj.  (1)  Early  ripe; 

precocious. 

So  it  is  no  lesse  ordinary  that  these 
rathe-ripe  wits  prevent  their  own  per- 
fection. Hairs  Quo  Vadis. 

(2)  s.  A species  of  early  apple. 
West. 

Ratherlings,  adv.  For  the  most 
part.  North. 

Ratherly,  adv.  Rather.  YorJcsh. 
Rathes,  s.  A frame  placed  on  a 
cart  or  waggon  for  carrying  hay, 
&c.  Craven. 

Rathest,  adj.  Earliest. 

Rathlike,  adv.  Speedily. 
Ratified,  part.p.  Scolded. 
Ration,  s.  ( Lat .)  Reasoning. 
Raton,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A rat. 


Ratoner,  s.  A rat-catcher 
Rats,  s.  Fragments.  North. 
Ratten,  s.  A rat.  North.  See 
Raton. 

Ratten-crook,  s.  A long  crook 
reaching  from  the  rannel-bauk  to 
the  fire.  North. 

Rattick,  s.  A sudden  and  confused 
noise,  as  the  falling  of  earthen- 
ware. Norf. 

Rattle,  (1)  v.  To  stutter;  to  have 
a difficulty  in  speaking. 

(2)  v.  To  beat.  North. 

(3)  s.  A babbler. 

Rattle-baby,  s.  A forward  chat- 
tering child. 

Rattle- bone,  adj.  Worn  out ; 
crazy.  Sussex. 

Rattle-heads,  s.  A name  given 
sometimes  to  the  Cavaliers. 
Rattle-mouse,  s.  An  old  name 
for  a bat. 

Rattlepate,  s.  A giddy  creature. 
Rattletraps,  s.  Knick-knacks. 
Rattock,  s.  A great  noise.  East. 
Raty,  adj.  Cold ; tempestuous. 
North. 

Raugh,$.  A tortuous  course.  West. 
Raught,  pret.  t.  (1)  Reached. 

(2)  Recked ; cared. 

Raughter,  s.  A rafter. 

Rauk,  (1)  s.  Smoke.  Sussex. 

(2)  v.  To  mark;  to  scratch.  North. 
Raul,  v.  To  pull  about;  to  ravel. 
West. 

Raum,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  shout,  or 
cry.  Line. 

(2)  To  sprawl.  East. 

(3)  To  stretch  ; to  grasp.  North. 
Raumer,  s.  A kind  of  fighting-cock. 
Raun,  s.  The  roe  of  salmon  pre- 
pared as  a bait.  North. 

Raunch,  v.  (1)  To  craunch.  Devon. 

(2)  To  wrench  out. 
Rauning-knife,s.  A cleaver.  West. 
Raunson,  s.  (A.-N.)  Ransom. 
Raut,  v.  To  bellow.  North. 
Ravary,  s.  A violent  mad  fit  of 
passion,  attended  with  loud  voci- 
feration. Norf. 
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Rave,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  tear  up. 
Line. 

(2)  s.  A rent. 

(3)  v.  To  cry  out. 

Rave-boards.  See  Eave- boards. 
Ravel,  v.  To  talk  idly.  North. 
Ravel-bread,  s.  A middle  sort  of 

bread.  Kent. 

Ravelled,  adj.  Confused. 
Ravel-paper,  s.  Whity-brown 
paper. 

Raven,  v.  To  devour  greedily. 
Ravener,  Is.  ( A.-N .)  A plun- 
ravenour,  j derer. 

But  thou  wilt  say,  they  will  have  me 
home  being  cast;  but  I tell  thee,  they 
will  maintain  no  ravenour. 

Terence  in  English , 1641. 

Raves,  s.  Frames  of  wood  laid 
over  a waggon,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  carry  a larger  load  of  hay,  &c. 
Line.  See  Rathes. 

Rave-up,  v.  (1)  To  rajte  up  in- 
formation. Line. 

(2)  To  explore. 

Raveyne,  s.  Theft. 

Ravine,  (1)  v.  To  take  by  force. 

(2)  s.  (A.-N.)  Rapine. 

(3)  adj.  Ravenous. 

(4)  s.  (A.-N.)  Birds  of  prey. 
Ravin  our,  s.  A plunderer. 
Ravisable,  \ adj.  (A.-N.)  Ra- 

ravisaunt,  j venous. 
Ravishing,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Rapid. 
Ravisome,  adj.  Rapacious.  Suff. 
Ravlin,  s.  The  threads  which 
part  from  the  warp  when  the 
cloth  is  cut  up,  not  being  cut  in 
a line  with  the  threads  in  the 
woof  frazled.  Norf. 

Raw,  s.  A row. 

Raw-bucke,  s.  A roe-buck.  “The 
raw-bucJce  is  the  first  veare  a 
kid/’  Returne  from  Parnassus, 
1606. 

Raw-edged,  adj.  Not  hemmed. 
North. 

Raw-flesh,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
demon. 

Raw-head,  s.  (1)  The  cream 


rising  on  the  surface  of  milk 
which  has  not  been  heated. 

(2)  A name  for  the  devil. 
Rawhede,  s.  Rawness. 

Rawings,  s.  Aftermath.  Tusser. 
Still  used  in  Norfolk  to  signify 
rough  grass  to  be  mown,  but 
pronounced  rowans. 

Rawk,  s.  Mist.  Northampt. 
Rawky,  adj.  Raw  and  cold.  North. 
Rawly,  adj.  Unskilful. 
Raw-mouse,  s.  A bat.  Somers. 
Rawn,  v.  To  eat  ravenously.  West. 
Rawness,  s.  Rudeness. 

Rawny,  adj.  Meagre;  having  little 
flesh  ; tall  and  thin.  Somers. 
Rawp,  s.  A hoarseness.  Yorksh. 
Raw-porridge,  s. 

The  liturgy  of  the  church,  though  ex- 
tracted most  of  it  out  of  the  sacred 
text,  call’d  by  som  another  kind  of 
Alchoran,  by  others  raw  porredge,  by 
som  a peece  forg’d  in  hell ; who  would 
have  thought  to  have  seen  in  England 
the  churches  shut  and  the  shops  open 
upon  Christmas  day  ? 

Howell’s  Letters,  1650. 

Rax,  v.  To  stretch  oneself,  as  after 
sleeping.  North. 

Raxe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  hawk  before 
spitting. 

Raxle,  v.  To  breathe  ; to  nourish. 
Ray,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Striped  cloth, 

(2)  s.  A slip  of  gold  or  silver 
leaf. 

(3)  s.  Array;  order. 

(4)  v.  To  dress.  Somerset. 

(5)  v.  To  beray  or  defile.  North. 

(6)  s.  ( (A.-N.)  A king. 

(7)  s.  A sort  of  dance. 

(8)  s.  Diarrhoea.  Yorksh. 

(9)  v.  To  erase. 

(10)  s.  (Fr.)  A path,  or  track. 
Rayed,  part.  p.  Striped. 
Rayen-sieve,  s.  A sieve  for  cleans- 
ing clover.  Dorset. 

Rayhing,  part.  a.  Grinding. 
Rayments,  s. 

It  was  determined  and  agreed  that  the 
rayments  should  not  go  in  procession 
that  year.  Boston  Town  Records , 1546. 

Rayne,  s.  A cry. 
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Raynecles,  s.  A dish  in  old 
cookery. 

Raynecles  Take  svvete  porke,  dates, 
figges,  braied  togeder,  and  put  therto  a 
fewe  ^olkes  of  eyrexi,  and  in  the  brayinge 
alay  hit  with  a lytel  brothe,  and  cast 
therto  ponder  of  clowes,  pouder  of 
pepur,  sugre,  raisynges  of  corance,  and 
colour  hit  with  saffron,  and  medel  al 
togeder ; and  tlien  liille  the  stuffure  in 
paste  as  men  maken  ruschewes ; and 
then  take  the  brothe  of  capons  sotlien 
in  lierbes,  and  let  hit  boyle,  and  colour 
hit  with  saffron,  and  then  put  in  therto 
the  raynecles,  and  when  tliai  byn  boyled 
take  bom  up,  and  lay  three  of  hom  in  a 
dissh,  and  poure  brothe  therto ; and 
take  grated  chese  medelet  with  pouder 
of  ginger,  and  strewe  above  theron,  and 
serve  hit  forthe. 

Warner,  Antiq.  Cul.,  p.  81. 

Rayon,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A ray. 

(2)  A streak. 

Ray-velvet,  s.  Striped  velvet. 
Raze,  s.  A swinging  fence  in  a 
water-course.  Devon. 

RaJwr,  adv.  Rather.  MS.,  15 th 
cent. 

Reach,  (1)  v.  To  give;  as  to  reach 
any  one  a box  on  the  ear. 

(2)  s.  A straight  space  in  a river 
between  one  point  and  another. 

(3)  s.  A white  mark  down  a 
horse’s  face. 

Reack,  v.  To  arrive ; to  reach  at. 
North. 

Reacked,  v.  To  judge  of;  to  guess. 
Glouc. 

Read,  (1)  s.  Rennet.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  comb  the  hair.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  read  the  inwards , to 
strip  the  fat  from  the  intestines, 
to  vomit. 

Rea  dept,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  recover. 
Readily,  adv.  Without  hesitation. 

The  king  readily  denied  either  to  allow 
any  trial  offend  or  yet  to  licence  him. 

Bowes ’ Correspondence , 1582. 

Readship,  s.  Confidence;  truth. 
Somerset. 

Ready,  (1)  v.  To  make  ready. 

(2)  v.  To  assist.  North. 

(3)  adj.  Rid  of.  Essex. 

(4)  v.  To  comb  the  hair.  North. 


Ready-pole,  s.  A rod  placed  across 
a chimney  to  support  the  pot- 
hook. 

Reaf,  v.  To  ravel,  or  entangle. 
Devon. 

Reafe,  v.  To  long  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a thing;  to  speak 
continually  on  the  same  subject. 
Sussex. 

Reaks,  s.  Pranks.  Cotgr. 

Real,  (1)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Royal. 

(2)  s.  A Spanish  coin,  of  the  value 
of  sixpence. 

Realte,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Royalty. 

Ream,  (1)  s.  Cream.  Ream  kit, 
ream-mug , a cream-pot.  North. 

That  on  is  white  so  milkes  rem. 

That  other  is  red,  so  fer  is  lem. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  55. 

(2)  To  hold  out  the  hand  to  re- 
ceive anything.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  stretch ; to  widen  a 
hole. 

(4)  Bread  is  said  to  ream,  when 
made  of  heated  or  melted  corn. 

Reamer,  s.  An  implement  used  to 
make  a hole  larger.  Somerset. 
Ream-penny,  s.  Peter-pence. 
North. 

Rean,  (1)  s.  A gutter  or  water- 
course ; a furrow  between  the 
ridges  of  ploughed  land  to  take 
off  the  water. 

(2)  v.  To  droop  the  head.  Suffolk. 

(3)  v.  To  eat  ravenously.  West. 
Reap,  s.  A bundle  of  corn  laid 

down  by  the  reaper,  to  be  ga- 
thered into  sheaves  by  the  binder. 
Reaping-hook,  s.  A sickle  with  a 
smooth  edge,  not  serrated. 

Rear,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-S . hr  ere,  raw.) 
Underdone.  A rere-egg,  was  an 
egg  boiled  slightly. 

Also  take  the. juice  of  marigolds  drunken 
or  eaten  with  a rere  egge,  and  meale 
made  in  fritters,  doth  the  like. 

Bathway  to  Health,  f.  52. 

There  we  complaine  of  one  reare  roased. 
chick, 

Here  meat  worse,  cookt  nere  makes  us  sickt 
Har.  Mpiy.,  iv,  6. 
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(2)  v . To  raise  ; to  rise. 

(3)  v.  To  carve  a goose. 

(4)  v.  To  mock.  Devon. 

(5)  v.  To  lay  timber  on  the  roof. 
Craven. 

(6)  v.  To  expectorate  ; to  vomit. 
Reard,  s.  Voice;  fame.  Ayenb. 

of  Inw. 

Rearing-bone,  s.  The  hip-bone 
of  a hog. 

Rearing-feast,  Is.  A feast  given 
rearing-ale,  J to  the  workmen 
when  the  roof  is  put  on  the  house. 
Rearing-mine,  .9.  A vein  of  coal 
descending  perpendicularly  in 
the  mine. 

Rearly,  adv.  Early. 

Reart,  v . To  set  right.  Devon. 
Rear-ward,  s.  The  rear  of  an 
army. 

Rease,  s.  See  Rees. 

Reason,  s.  A motto. 

Re  a st,  v.  To  take  offence.  Line. 
Reasted,  adj.  Weary.  North. 
Reasty,  adj.  (1)  Rancid;  applied 
to  bacon. 

Lay  flitches  a salting, 

Through  folly  too  beastly 
Much  bacon  is  reasty.  Tusser. 

(2)  Restive.  East. 

Reaume,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A realm. 
Reave,  v.  To  unroof;  to  blow  the 
thatch  off.  Norf. 

Reawk,  v.  To  idle  in  neighbours’ 
houses.  Lane. 

Reawp,  s.  A hoarse  cold.  Lane. 
Re awt,  adv.  Out  of  doors.  Lane. 
Reballing,  s.  A method  of  catch- 
ing eels  with  earth-worms  at- 
tached to  a ball  of  lead. 
Rebanded,  part.  p.  Adorned  with 
ribbons. 

Rebard,  s.  Rhubarb. 

Rebate,  (1)  v.  To  make  blunt  or 
obtuse. 

Might  our  love 

Rebate  this  sliarpe  edge  of  your  bitter 
wrath.  Weakest goeth  to  the  Wall,  sign.  I. 

(2)  v.  To  recover. 


Yea  God  . . . with  a plague  did  crosse 
The  Brutons,  that  had  els  at  least  rebated 
from  their  losse. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

(3)s.  Discountallowedforprompt 
payment. 

Rebato,  s.  ( Fr .)  A sort  of  plaited 
ruff  which  turned  back  on  the 
shoulders,  and  appears  to  have 
been  supported  by  wires  or  props. 
Please  you  to  have,  madame,  a ruffe, 
band,  or  a rebato  . . . Give  me  my  rebato 
of  cut-worke  edged;  is  not  the  wyer 
after  the  same  sort  as  the  other  ? 

Erondell,  Dial.  1. 

Wire  supported  it  in  its  shape. 
I would  not  have  a bodkin  or  a cuff, 

A bracelet,  necklace,  or  rebato  wire. 

Nor  any  thing  that  ever  was  call’d  her’s. 

A Woman  k.,  O.  PI.,  vii,  324. 
This  starch,  and  these  rebating  props, 

As  though  ruffes  were  some  rotten 
house  ; 

All  this  new  pelfe  now  sold  in  shops, 

In  value  true  not  worth  a louse. 

Gosson’s  Pleasant  Quippes,  1596. 
Her  new  rebato  and  a falling  band, 

And  rings  with  severall  poesies  on  hir 
hand.  Wit  Restor’d,  1658. 

Rebbit,  v.  To  rivet.  Yorksh. 
Rebeck,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A sort  of 
violin. 

Rebeller,  s.  A rebel. 

Rebelling,  s.  Ravelines.  Heywood. 
Rebesk,  s.  Arabesque. 

Reboke,  v.  To  belch,  or  cast  up. 
Rebound,  s.  At  rebound , at  once. 
Recche,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  care  for. 
See  Reck . 

Receite,  s.  A receptacle.  See 
Recette. 

Receptary,  adj.  That  which  is 
received. 

Recest,  part  p.  Withdrawn. 
Recette,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A place  of 
refuge ; a fortress. 

(2)  v.  To  receive  into  a fortress; 
to  harbour. 

Rechase,  v.  To  call  back,  especially 
hounds  from  a wrong  scent. 
Recheat,  s.  A farewell  at  parting. 
RECHAUsED,js>ar£.jo.  Heated  again. 
Warw . 
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Rechelesse, 

RECKLESS, 

KETCHLESS, 


adj.  Careless,  ne- 
gligent ; indifferent. 


This  said,  he  flung  his  retchlesse  armes 
abroad, 

And  groveling  flat  upon  the  ground  he  lay. 

Mir  r.  for  Mag. 
Go  to;  say  on;  lo!  how  gentle  lambs 
are  led  to  the  slaughterman’s  fold;  how 
soon  rechyless  youth  falleth  in  snare  of 
crafty  dealing ! Dyce  Play. 


Negligentem  eum  fecit.  Hee  hath  made 
him  retchlesse.  Terence  in  English , 1641. 


Rechen,  v.  To  reach. 

Rechlesly,  adv.  Carelessly. 
Rechlessnesse,  s.  Carelessness. 
Recidivate,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  relapse. 
Reck,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S . recan.)  To  care; 
to  calculate. 

(2)  s.  A hand-basket.  Somerset. 
Reckan,  s.  A pot-hook.  North. 
Reckey,  s.  A child’s  long  coat. 
Yorksh. 

Reckling,  s.  The  smallest  in  a 
brood  of  animals.  North. 
Reckon-creeak,  s.  A crook  in 
the  chimney  to  hang  pots  on. 
Yorksh. 

Reclaim,  v.  (1)  To  proclaim.  Hall. 
(2)  To  tame,  especially  applied 
to  a hawk. 

Reclinatorie,  s.  A resting-place. 
Recline,  v.  To  incline  towards. 
Recluse,  v.  {Lat.)  To  shut  up. 
Recolage,  s.  {A.-N.)  Wantonness. 
Recolde,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  recollect. 
Recomforte,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  en- 
courage. 

Reconcilement,  s.  Misprision  of 
treason. 

Reconusaunce,  s.  Acknowledg- 
ment. 

Record,  (1)il  {A.-N.)  Testimony. 
(2)  v.  To  chatter  like  birds  be- 
fore they  can  sing;  to  practise 
singing ; to  repeat  lessons. 

The  nymph  did  earnestly  contest 
Whether  the  birds  or  she  recorded  best. 

Brown,  Brit.  Past. 

Recorde,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  remember. 
Recorder,  s.  A sort  of  flageolet. 


Recour,  v.  To  recover.  See  Recure. 
Recourse,  s.  A repetition. 
Recover,  v.  To  start  a hare  from 
her  cover. 

Recoverer,  s.  A remedy.  P.  PI. 
Recrayed,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Recreant. 
Recreandise,  s.  {A.-N.)  (1)  De- 
sertion of  one’s  allegiance. 

(2)  Cowardice. 

Recreant,  s.  {A.-N.)  One  who 
yields  to  his  adversary  in  combat. 
Recte,  v.  To  ascribe. 

Recule,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  fall 
back ; to  retreat. 

(2)  s.  {Fr.)  A pamphlet  or  book. 
Recumbentibus,  s.  A great  blow. 
Old  Diet. 

Recuperate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  recover. 
Recurative,  s.  {Lat.)  A remedy. 
Recure,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  re- 
cover. 

(2)  s.  Recovery. 

Recureless,  adj.  Irrecoverable. 
Red,  v.  (1)  To  put  in  order;  to 
clean.  North. 

(2)  To  deprive ; to  rid.  East. 

(3)  To  comb  the  hair  with  a 
wide-toothed  comb.  Midi.  C. 

(4)  To  appease.  Cumh.  Redder , 
one  who  separates  combatants. 
Leic. 

Redact,  (1)  v.  To  force  backwards. 

(2)  part.p.  {Lat.)  Reduced. 
Redar,  s.  A thatcher. 

Redargue,  v.  {Lat.)  To  refute. 

Redarguation , refutation. 
Red-backs,  s.  A local  term  for 
cornbrash  limestone.  Northampt. 
Red-cap,  s.  The  goldfinch.  North- 
ampt. 

Red-coats,  s.  (1)  Lobsters. 

(2)  Soldiers. 

Red-corn-rose,  s.  The  wild  poppy. 
Red-crab,  s.  The  sea  crayfish. 
Redden,  v.  (1)  To  cure  herrings. 
(2)  To  blush. 

Redding,  s.  A species  of  apple. 
Reddle.  See  Ruddle. 

Reddour,  s . [A.-N)  Strength; 

violence. 
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Reddying-comb,  s.  A large  tooth 
comb,  the  teeth  of  which  are  wide 
apart.  Lane. 

Rede,  (1)  ( A.-S .)  v.  To  advise. 

(2)  s.  Counsel ; advice. 

(3)  v.  To  explain. 

(4)  v.  To  tell;  to  maintain. 

(5)  v.  To  spread  abroad.  West. 

, Redel,  s.  (A.-S.)  A riddle. 

Reder,  s.  An  adviser. 

Redevable,  adj.  Responsible. 
Redger,  s.  A chain  passing  from 
the  rods  of  a waggon  ovor  the 
horse’s  back.  Kent. 

Red- gown,  s.  A peculiar  eruption 
of  the  skin  in  infants.  Line. 
Redie,  v.  To  make  ready. 

Redifie,  v.  To  rebuild. 

Reding,  s.  Ruddle.  Somerset. 
Reding-kings,  s.  A class  of  feudal 
retainers,  called  also  rod-knights. 
Redings,  s.  Tidings. 

Red-inkle,  s.  Red  tape. 
Red-knees,  s.  Water-pepper. 
Red-lane,  s.  The  throat. 
Red-lattice,  s.  A lattice  window, 
painted  red,  the  old  distinction 
of  an  ale-house.  Red-lattice 
phrases , ale-house  language. 

No,  I am  not  Sir  Jeffery  Balurdo  : I am 
not  as  well  known  by  my* wit,  as  an  ale* 
house  by  a red  lattice. 

Marston’s  Anton,  fy-  Mellida,  act  v. 

Redles,  adj . (A.-S.)  Without  coun- 
sel or  advice. 

Redltd,  part.  p.  Twisted. 
Red-mad,  adj.  Quite  mad.  Durh. 
Red-mailkes,  s.  The  corn-poppy. 
Redoute,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  dread ; to 
reverence. 

Red-ra.ttle,  s.  The  plant  louse- 
wort  (pedicular  is). 

Redresse,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  make 
straight;  to  remedy;  to  recover. 
Red-row,  s.  The  state  of  barley 
just  before  it  is  fit  to  cut.  Nor f. 
Reds,  s.  Blushes  ; red  tints.  West. 
Red-sear,  v.  To  crack  under  the 
hammer  between  hot  and  cold, 
said  of  iron  in  forging. 


Red-shanks,  s.  (1)  An  old  popu* 
lar  name  for  the  Scottish  High- 
landers and  native  Irish. 

(2)  The  plant  persicaria.  North. 
Redstreak,  s.  A kind  of  cider 
apple ; the  cider  made  from  it. 
Red-tail,  s.  The  redstart. 
Redubbe,  v.  (Fr.)  To  redress. 
Redubber,  s.  One  who  bought 
stolen  cloth  and  disguised  it  by 
dyeing. 

Reduce,  "1  v.  (Lat.)  To  bring 
reduct,  J back. 

Reducement,  s.  Reduction. 
Red-water,  s.  See  Blend-water. 
Red-weed,  s.  The  field  poppy. 
East. 

Red-whoop,  s.  The  bullfinch. 
Somers. 

Red-winds,  s.  The  winds  which 
blast  fruit. 

Ree,  (1)  s.  A disease  in  hawks. 

(2)  v.  To  pass  corn  through  a 
sieve  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
it  from  chaff  and  other  refuse. 
North. 

(3)  s.  A river,  or  flood.  “ All  is 
in  a ree”  that  is,  overflowed 
with  water.  Essex. 

Reean,  s.  A gutter.  Lane. 
Reeanged,  part.  p.  Discoloured  ; 

in  stripes.  North. 

Reece,  s.  A piece  of  wood  fixed  to 
the  side  of  the  chep.  Kent. 
Reech,  s.  (A.-S.)  Smoke.  Reechy, 
smoky. 

Reechy,  adj.  Rancid.  Northampt. 
Reed,  (l)  adj.  Angry.  YorJcsh. 

(2)  s.  Straw  prepared  for  thatch- 
ing. Reed-billy,  a bundle  of  reed. 
West. 

(3)  v.  To  thatch  a house. 

(4)  s.  A small  wood.  East. 

(5)  s.  A cow’s  fundament.  Derb. 
Reed-blade,  s.  Th epoa  aquatica. 

Northampt . 

Reeden,  adj.  Made  of  reeds. 
Reedification,  s.  (Lat.)  Re- 
building. 

Reed-mace,  s.  The  plant  phleum . 
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Reed-pit,  s.  A fen.  Pr.  P. 
Reed-roll,  \ s.  A thicket  of 
reed-rond,  j reeds  on  the  edge 
of  a river.  Norf. 

Reed-stake,  s.  A stake  in  the 
shippen  to  which  an  ox  is  tied. 
Durh. 

Reef,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  The  itch;  any 
eruptive  disorder.  Reefy , scabby. 
North. 

(2)  Dandriff.  Cambridgesh. 
Reek,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.  recan.)  Smoke, 
or  vapour ; perspiration. 

(2)  s.  A rick.  Reek-time , the 
time  of  stacking  hay. 

(3)  v.  To  ooze  out. 

Pot  estaimme.  A glasse  pot  so  well 
wrought  that  none  of  the  liquor  can 
reeJce  out : an  earthen  pot  well  glared. 

Nomenclator. 

(4)  v.  To  reach. 

(5)  adj.  Stormy.  North. 

(6)  s.  Lineage;  family.  Yorksh. 

(7)  v.  To  waste  away.  North. 

(8)  s.  A cant  term  for  money. 
Reeking-crook,  s.  A pothook. 

North. 

Reek-staval,  s.  A rick-staddle. 
Reels,  s.  Lines  of  feathers  placed 
across  the  open  ridings  in  a 
forest  to  keep  the  deer  within 
certain  limits. 

Reem,  (l)v.  To  moan.  North.  See 
Reme. 

(2)  s.  Hoar  frost. 

(3)  v.  To  tie  fast.  Somers. 
Reenge,s.  A row;  a series.  Pr.P. 
Reen-sieve,  s . A very  fine  sieve. 

Leic. 

Reeok,  s.  A shriek.  Lane . 

Reep,  v.  To  trail  in  the  dirt.  West. 
Reeple,  s.  A horizontal  beam  in 
the  roof  of  a coal-mine.  West. 
Rees,  \ s.  {A.-S.)  Impetus ; violence ; 
res,  J onslaught ; haste ; an  ex- 
ploit. 

Thei  maketh  werre  and  wrake 
In  lond  tlier  schuld  be  pees ; 

Thei  schuld  to  the  Holy  Lond 
To  make  ther  a rees. 

Poem  on  Times  of  Edw.  II. 


Reese,  s.  A wave  ol  the  sea. 
Reesome,  v.  To  put  pease  into 
small  heaps.  Line. 

Ree-supper,  s.  A second  supper. 

Lane.  See  Rere-supper. 

Reet,  v.  To  smooth ; to  put  in 
order;  to  comb.  North. 

Reetle,  v.  To  repair.  North. 
Reeve,  (1)  v.  To  separate  winnowed 
corn  from  small  seeds,  with  a 
reeving-sieve. 

(2)  v.  To  wrinkle.  Somers. 

(3)  s.  The  female  of  the  ruff. 

(4)  s.  A rope  of  onions.  North- 
ampt. 

(5)  To  reeve  through,  to  trans- 
pierce. 

Reeved,  adj.  Streaked  with  dirt, 
applied  to  linen.  Northampt. 
Reezed,  adj.  Rancid.  North. 

Ref,  s.  {A.-S.)  Plunder. 

Refect,  adj.  {Lat.)  Recovered;  fed. 
Refeere,  v.  To  revert. 

Refelle,  v.  {Lat.)  To  refute. 
Reffics,  s.  Remnants.  North. 
Refigure,  v.  To  picture  to  the 
imagination.  Chaucer. 
Reflaire,  s.  {A.-N.)  Odour. 
Refocillation,  s.  {Lat.)  Resto- 
ration by  refreshment. 

Reform,  v.  To  repair. 
Reformado,  s.  ( Span.)  An  officer 
who,  for  some  disgrace,  was  de- 
prived of  his  command,  but  re- 
tained his  rank. 

Refourme,  v.  To  renew,  or  remake. 
Refrain,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  The  bur- 
den of  a song. 

(2)  v.  To  restrain. 

Refreide,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  cool. 
Refret,  \ s.  The  burden  of  & 
refratde,  J song. 

Refringe,  v.  To  infringe.  Palsgr . 
Refte,  (1)  pret.  t.  and  pari.  p. 
Took  away ; robbed. 

(2)  s.  {A.-S.)  A crevice. 
Refuge,  (1)  s.  Refuse.  Sussex. 

(2)  v.  To  separate  the  inferior 
sheep  or  lambs  from  a flock. 
Sussex. 
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Refuse,  (1)  v.  To  deny. 

(2)  s.  A refusal. 

Refute,  Is.  ( A.-N .)  Refuge;  an 

refuyt,  J asylum. 

Regal,  s.  A groove  in  timber. 
West. 

Regalie,s.  {A.-N.)  Royalty ; sove- 
reignty. 

Regalos,  s.  Sweetmeats  of  a supe- 
rior description. 

Regals,  s.  A portable  musical 
instrument,  made  like  an  organ. 

Regenerate,  v.  To  degenerate. 

Regiment, s.  {A.-N.)  Government; 
sovereign  sway ; rule. 

Tor,  but  to  honour  thee 

Is  Edward  pleas’d  with  kingly  regiment. 

Edward  II.  0.  PI.,  ii,  319. 

She  thank’d  the  nymph,  for  her  kinde 
succour  lent, 

Who  strait  tript  to  her  watry  regiment. 

Brown , Brit.  Bast. 

Regle,  s.  {A.-N.)  A rule. 

Regne,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  reign. 
(2)  s.  A kingdom. 

Regorge,  v.  ( Fr .)  To  vomit. 

Regraces,  s.  {A.-N.)  Thanks. 

Regrate,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  retail 
wares.  Regrater , regratier , a 
retailer.  Regratrie . selling  by 

retail. 

Regredtence,  s.  {Lat.)  Return. 

Regreet,  s.  A salutation  ; a greet- 
ing again. 

Reguerdon, v.  {A.-N.)  Toreward. 

Rehete,  v.  (1)  {A.-N.  rehaiter , 
reheter .)  To  encourage,  or  cheer ; 
to  revive ; to  recover  courage. 

(2)  To  threaten  ? 

He  may  best  threte  hym, 

And  alle-to  rehete  hym, 

It  is  shame  you  tobete  liym; 

Therfor,  sir,  let  be. 

Towneley  Mysteries , p.  198. 

Rehetour,s.  Some  sort  of  retainer 
or  household  dependant. 

Lord  what  stiward  wer  lie  that  wolde 
ordeyne  newe  rehetours  to  ete  mennes 
mete,  and  do  hem  harm  a$ens  Cristes 
ordenaunce.  Wycliffe. 

Reiffings,  s.  Robberies.  See  Reve. 


Reigh,  s.  The  ray  fish. 

Reike,  (1)  v.  To  reach.  North . 

(2)  s.  A chaffinch.  Nominate  MS. 

(3)  v.  To  idle  about. 

Reile,  v.  To  roll. 

Reimbask,  v.  To  return  to  the 
form.  A hunting  term. 

Rein,  (1)  v.  To  bear  the  head  in  a 
constrained  posture.  East. 

(2)  s.  {A.-S.  regen.)  Rain. 
Reinable,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Reason- 
able. 

Reist,v.  To  be  restive.  Northumh. 
Reisters,  \ s . German  horse- 

reiters,  j soldiers. 

Reits,  s.  Sea  or  river  weed.  West. 
Rejagge,  v.  To  reprove. 

Rejoie,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  rejoice. 
Rejolt,  s.  A shock. 

Rejourn,  v.  To  adjourn. 
Rejumble,  v.  To  roll  about.  Line. 
Reke,  (1)  v.  {A.-S)  To  reckon. 

(2)  v.  To  enter. 

Porter,  a sede,  let  me  in  reke. 

Beves  of  Hamptoun,  p.  17. 

(3)  s.  {A.-S.)  Haste. 

( 4)  v.  To  rake. 

(5)  s.  A small  bundle  of  hay. 
Line. 

Rekenen,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  reckon. 
Rekils,  s.  {A.-S.)  Incense. 
Rekke,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  care ; to  reck. 
Relaie,  s.  A fresh  set  of  hounds. 
Relate,  v.  {Lat.)  To  refer ; to  carry 
to  an  account,  or  enter  in  a list. 
Rele,  v.  To  roll,  to  spread. 
Release,  v.  To  take  out  of  pawn. 
Releet,  s.  The  meeting  of  four 
roads  in  the  same  point.  East. 
Relefe,  s.  What  is  left ; refuse. 
Relent,  v.  {Fr.  ralentir.)  To  relax, 
or  slacken  ; to  melt. 

But  nothing  might  relent  her  hasty  flight. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  iv,  49. 

Thou  art  a pearl  which  nothing  can  relent , 
But  vinegar  made  of  devotion’s  tears. 

Davies , Wit’s  Bilgr. 

Reles,  s.  Relish. 

Relesen,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  forgive. 
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Relevainthes,  s.  (1)  Remainders. 

(2 )  Revenue  derived  from  fines, 
&c.,  payable  by  a tenant  on  the 
death  of  his  ancestor. 

Releve,  v.  { A.-N, .)  To  restore ; to 
rally. 

Relick-sunday,  s.  The  third 
Sunday  after  Midsummer  day. 
Religion,  s.  A scruple  of  con- 
science. 

Religious,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A monk. 
Religiousite,  the  state  of  being 
under  religious  vows,  monk- 
hood. 

Relly,  s.  A coarse  sieve.  East. 
Relts,  s.  Sea- weed. 

Relume,  v.  To  light  again. 

Rely,  v.  To  polish. 

Rem,  s.  Cream.  See  Ream. 
Remanent,  s.  A remainder. 
Remble,  v.  To  remove.  Line . 
Reme,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cry,  or 
moan ; to  roar. 

(2)  s.  {A.-N.)  A realm. 

(3)  v.  ( A.-S.)  To  make  room. 

(4)  v.  To  froth. 

Remediate,  adj.  Able  to  remedy. 
Remedy,  s.  A play-day  for  school- 
boys. 

Rememoraunce,  s.  Remembrance. 
Remenaunte,  s.  { A.-N .)  Re- 

mainder. 

Remene,  v.  (1)  To  remind. 

(2)  To  bring  back. 

Remercie,  v.  { Fr .)  To  thank. 
Remetic,  s.  A remedy.  Warw. 
Remeve,  v.  To  remove. 
Remissails,  s.  {A.-N.)  Leavings ; 
refuse. 

Remlant,  s.  Remainder. 

Remlet,  s.  A remnant.  West. 
Remlin,  s.  A remnant.  Craven. 
Remman,  v.  To  beat.  Craven. 
Remmand,  v.  To  disperse.  North. 
Rem mon,  v.  To  remove.  Yorksh. 
Remorde,  v.  (1)  ( Lat .)  To  rebuke. 
(2)  {A.-N.)  To  feel  remorse ; to 
sting  with  remorse. 

Remorse,  s.  Compassion.  Remorse- 
ful, compassionate. 


Remuce,  adj.  Cross  tempered. 
Devon. 

Remue,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  remove. 
Renable,  adj.  (1)  Reasonable. 

(2)  Loquacious.  North. 

Renasshe,  v.  To  jerk  the  head  ? 
Renate,  s.  A species  of  apple ; the 
rennet. 

In  which  respect  you  may  pliantasie 
that  you  now  see  hesperidum  hortos,  if 
not  where  Hercules  founde  the  golden 
apples  . . .yet  where  our  honest  patriote 
Richard  Harrys,  fruiterer  to  king  Henrie 
the  8,  planted,  by  his  great  coste  and 
rare  industrie,  the  sweet  cherry,  the 
temperate  pipyn,  and  the  golden  renate. 
Lambarde’s  Peramb.  of  Kent , 1596. 

The  renat : which  though  first  it  from  the 
pippin  came, 

Growne  through  his  pureness  nice,  assumes 
that  curious  name. 

Upon  the  pippin  stock,  the  pippin  beeing 
set.  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  song  1 8. 

Renated ,part.p.  {Lat.)  Renewed. 
Renay,  s.  A renegade. 

Renaye,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  refuse;  to 
deny. 

Rench,  v.  To  rinse.  North. 

Rencky,  adj.  Boisterous. 
Rencounter,  v.  {Fr.)  To  meet. 
Render,  v.  (1)  To  melt  down  any 
fat  substance.  The  process  of 
making  lard  and  candles  is  called 
rendering.  Line. 

(2)  To  disperse.  North. 

(3)  To  confess. 

(4)  To  give  a finishing  coat  of 
plaster  to  a wall.  Var.  d. 

Rendles,  s.  Rennet  for  cheese. 

Rene,  (1)  v . To  rein ; to  tie  up. 

(2)  s.  A water-course.  See  Rean. 
Rene,  v . To  deny.  See  Renaye. 
Reneg,  v.  To  call  a suit  at  cards. 
Devon. 

Renegate,  s.  {A.-N.)  An  apostate. 
Renewing,  s.  Produce. 

Reneye,  \ v.  {A.-N.)  To  deny;  to 
renege,  j renounce ; to  abjure.  v 
Reneyed , renegade. 

Renge,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  A rank,  or 
row.  Rengaile , ranks. 

(2 ) v.  To  set  in  order. 
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Renges,  s.  The  steps  of  a ladder. 
Renish,  v.  To  prepare;  to  fur- 
nish. Percy. 

Renk,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A man;  a knight. 
Aword  used  chiefly  inthe  metrical 
romances,  and  in  popular  poetry. 
Renky,  adj.  Rank.  North. 
Renlesse,  s.  Rennet.  Palsgr. 
Renne,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  run. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  To  pull ; to  snatch  ; 
to  rend. 

Renning,  (1)  s.  Rennet. 

(2)  adj.  Thin ; liquid.  A term  in 
cookery,  the  contrary  to  standing , 
or  stiff. 

Rennish,  adj.  Passionate ; furious. 
North. 

Renom,  1 S'  Renown, 

RENOMEE,  J v ' 

Renome,  adj.  Renowned. 
Renovelance,s.  (A.-N.)  Renewal. 
Renovellf.,  v.  To  renew. 

Renty,  adj.  Handsome ; well- 
shaped.  North. 

Renverse,  v . ( Fr .)  To  reverse ; to 
turn  over. 

Ren  ye,  v.  To  deny. 

Reouse,  v.  To  commend.  North. 
Rep,  (1)  part.p.  Reaped.  Essex. 

(2)  s.  A lean  horse. 

Repaire,  (1)  v.  To  resort;  to  re- 
turn. 

(2)  s.  The  haunt  of  a hare. 

(3)  s.  A carrier  of  sea-fish. 
Repaise,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  appease. 
Reparel,  s.  Apparel. 
Reparelle,#.  To  repair;  to  rebuild. 
Repay,  s.  Repayment.  “ For  the 

repay  thereof/’  Copley's  Wits , 
Fits , and  Fancies , 1614. 

Repe,  s.  A handful  of  corn,  &c . 
Repeal,  I#.  To  recall;  to  call 
repel,  / again. 

Refercute,  v.  (Lat.)  To  strike 
back. 

Repete,  s.  “ Fote,  or  repete  of  a 
dittye,  or  verse,  whiche  is  often 
repeted.”  Huloet. 

Repetory,  adj.  Disobedient ; mas- 
terful. Line. 


Repille-stock,  s.  A staff  for  beat- 
ing flax. 

Repleat,  v.  To  fill  ? 

He  that  repleats 

The  mighty  universe,  whose  lofty  seat ’s 
TIT  impenall  heav’n,  whose  footstoole  is 
the  face 

Of  massie  earth  ? 

Quarles.  Feast  for  Wormes . 

Replenish,  v.  To  revive.  Palsgr. 
Replet,  s.  Repletion.  ' 
Repolone,  v.  To  gallop  straight 
forwards  and  back  again. 

Repon,  s.  Moving  force. 
Reposance,  s.  Repose. 

Repple,  s.  A long  staff.  Chesh. 
Represse,  s.  Repressing. 
Repreve,  1 v.  (A.-N.)  To  re- 
repriefe,  l prove.  Repreving,  a 
repreefe,  J reproof. 

Reprime,  v.  To  grumble. 
Reprise,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Reproach; 
blame. 

(2)  v.  (Fr.)  To  take  again ; to 
recover. 

Whom  still  he  marked  freshly  to  arize 
From  th’  earth,  and  from  her  womb  new 
spirits  to  reprize.  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II,  xi,  44. 

(3)  s.  Right  of  relief. 

Reproof,  s.  Confutation. 
Reprouchable,  adj.  Lamentable. 

“Yet  is  the  deth  of  the  soule  . . . 
much  more  reprouchable ."  Cax - 
ton's  Art  of  Dying  Well. 

Repry,  v.  To  reprieve. 

Repugn,  v.  (Lat.  repugno.)  To 
resist ; to  fight  against. 
Refunge,  v.  (Lat.)  To  goad ; to 
vex. 

Repurveance,  s.  Provision. 
Rerage,  s.  (A.-N.)  Arrears. 

Rerd,  s.  Noise ; roar. 

Rere,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  raise. 

(2 ) adj.  Moderately  flexible;  firm, 
but  not  too  hard,  as.ap plied' to 
meat,  &c. 

Rere-banket,  s.  a second  course 
of  dessert  after  dinner.  Palsgr. 
Rerebrace,  s.  (A.-N.)  Armour 
for  the  back  of  the  arm. 
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Rerebrake,  s.  ( A.-N '.)  Supposed 
to  be  the  projection  put  ou  the 
crupper  to  prevent  the  horseman 
being  pushed  over  the  horse’s 
tail  bv  the  thrust  of  a lance. 

Rerebemain,  s.  ( Fr .)  A back- 
handed  stroke. 

And  such  a blow  he  lent  him  as  he  past, 

Upon  his  shoulders,  from  the  rere  demaine. 

Ear.,  Ariost.,  xvi,  50. 

Rere-dors,  s.  Armour  for  the  back. 

Rere-dortour,  s.  A jakes. 

Reredosse,  \ s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  An 
reredos,  J open  fire-hearth, 
without  grate. 

Now  have  we  manie  cliimnies,  and  yet 
our  tenderlings  complaine  of  rheumes, 
catarhs,  and  poses ; then  had  we  none 
but  reredosses,  and  our  heads  did  never 
ake.  Harrison. 

(2)  The  screen  or  tapestry  be- 
hind the  altar. 

Rere-mouse,  Is.  ( A.-S . hrere- 
rear-mouse,  j mus , from  hreran . 
to  agitate.)  A bat. 

Rere  supper,  s.  (Fr.)  A late  sup- 
per after  the  ordinary  supper  ; a 
second  supper. 

Rertaile,  s. 

Then  shalmes  and  shakebutts  sounded  in 
the  ayre, 

But  shrilst  of  all,  the  trumpet  of  renowne. 

And  by  and  by,  a loud  rertaile  he  range ; 

The  trayne  retyred  as  swift  as  starres  don 
shoote 

From  whence  they  came;  and  day  began 
to  breake. 

Peele’s  Honor  of  the  Garter , 1593. 

Res.  See  Rees. 

Resaive,  v.  To  receive. 

Resalgar,  s.  Ratsbane. 

Rescous,  s.  (A.-N.)  Rescue. 

Rese,  (1)  s.  A boast. 

(2)  v.  To  raise. 

Resemblable,  adj.  Like. 

Resent,  v.  (1)  (Fr.  ressentir .)  To 

^ fehl. 

Very  hot— soultry  hot.,  upon  my  honour 
— piioo,  my  lady  Whimsey — how  does 
your  ladiship  resent  it  ? I shall  be  most 
horribly  tann’d. 

Durfey,  A Virtuous  Wife,  1680. 


(2)  To  smell  of. 

Where  doth  the  pleasant  air  resent  a 
sweeter  breath  ? 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  song  xxv. 

Resentment,  s.  Feeling;  sensation. 
That  thanksgiving  whereby  we  should 
express  an  affectionate  resentment  of  our 
obligation  to  him. 

Harrow,  Serm.  6 on  Prayer. 

I beseech  you  please  to  retire  where  we 
shall  have  a fitter  place  and  opportunity 
more  apt  to  express  my  grateful  resent- 
ments. Shadwell,  The  Scowrers,  1691. 

Reset,  (1)  v.  To  receive;  to  har- 
bour. 

(2)  s.  A place  of  refuge. 
Reseyte,  s.  Receipt  ? To  lie  at 
reseit,  to  lurk. 

Wyth  his  owne  weapon  now  wurke  him 
sorow ! 

Wyt  lyth  at  reseyte  ! Wit  jr  Science,  p.  48. 

Resh,  adj.  Fresh ; recent.  East. 
Reshes,  s.  The  wire-rush.  YorJcsh. 
Resiance,  s.  Residence.  Resiantf 
resident.  Resians , inhabitants. 
Resigne,  adj.  A term  in  hunting, 
applied  to  a deer  which  had  quite 
left  off  growing. 

Resile,  v.  (Lat.)  To  spring  back. 
Resiluation,  s.  (Lat.)  Retrogres- 
sion. 

Resistent,  adj.  Opposed  to. 
Resmolle,  s.  An  article  of  con- 
fectionery. 

Resmolle.  Take  almandes  blanched, 
and  drawe  hem  up  with  water,  and  alye 
it  with  floer  of  rys,  and  do  thereto 
powdor  of  gynger,  sugar,  and  salt;  and 
loke  it  be  not  stondyng.  Messe  it,  and 
serve  it  forth.  Forme  ofCury,  p.  19. 

Resolution,  s.  Conviction  ; assu- 
rance. 

Resolve,  v.  (1)  To  dissolve. 

I could  be  content  to  resolve  myself  into 
teares,  to  rid  thee  of  trouble. 

Lyly’s  Euph.,  p.  38. 

(2)  To  relax. 

(3)  To  convince  ; to  satisfy. 
Resoun,  s.  (A.-N.)  Discourse.  C.M. 
Resourd,  v.  To  spring  up  again. 

Fro  tliens  ....  the  lyfe  resourded,  and 
the  stench  is  tourned  into  swetnes. 

Cax  ton’s  Golden  Legend,  Invent,  of  Cross. 
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Respass,  s.  ( Lat . raspis.)  The 
raspberry,  which  word  is  a con- 
traction of  respass-berry. 

The  wine  of  cherries,  and  to  these 
The  cooling  breath  of  resposses. 

Herrick , p.  168. 

Respe,  s.  The  raspberry.  Tusser. 
Respect,  v.  {Lat.)  To  postpone. 
Respective,  adj . Respectful;  re- 
spectable. 

Respectless,  adj.  Regardless. 
Respice,  s.  (1)  {A.-N.)  Respect. 

(2)  A sort  of  wine. 

Respite,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  excuse. 
Resplende,  v.  To  shine. 
Responde,  s.  {A.-N.)  An  answer ; 
anything  which  answers  to  an- 
other. 

Ressaunt,  s.  An  ogee-moulding. 
Rest,  (1)  s.  The  support  for  the 
musket  in  the  older  period  of  the 
use  of  fire-arms. 

(2)  v.  To  arrest. 

(3)  v.  To  conclude  upon  anything. 

(4)  s.  The  wood  on  which  the 
plough-coulter  is  fixed. 

(5)  s.  A wrest  by  which  the 
strings  of  musical  instruments 
are  drawn  up. 

(6)  To  set  up  rest , to  stand  upon 
one’s  cards.  A phrase  in  the 
game  of  primero. 

Restauration,  s.  {Lat.)  Resto- 
ration. 

He  promiseth  restauration  to  a forbidden 
ale  house,  with  an  exchequer  licence  to 
vexe  the  justices ; whilst  hee  takes  forty 
shillings,  three  pound,  or  upward,  for  a 
single  subpoena,  to  defend  the  liquor 
man,  who  incurres  new  charges  by 
trusting  in  the  apparent  cousenage. 
Stephens’s  Essays  and  Characters,  1615. 

Restaye,  v.  To  stop. 
Restharrow,  s.  The  ononis  ar- 
vensis. 

Restitue,  v.  {Lat.)  To  restore. 
Resultance,  s.  {Lat.)  Rebound. 
Resverie,  s.  (Fr.)  Madness; 
dreaminess. 

Ret,  (1)  v.  To  soak  in  water.  East. 
(2)  s.  A wart.  Norf. 


Retaliation,  s.  Repayment. 
Retch,  (1)  v.  To  reach  ; to  stretch. 
(2)  Retching andr earning,  stretch- 
ing out  the  arms  and  gaping  on 
first  waking  from  a nap  taken 
during  the  day  in  a chair.  Warw. 
Retchless.  See  Rechelesse. 
Retchup,s.  Truth,  corrupted  from 
rightship.  “ I am  his  heir,  and 
that/s  my  retchup.”  Somers. 
Reten,  s.  {A.-N.)  Garrison;  fol- 
lowers. 

Syre  Degrivaunt  ys  whom  went, 

And  aftyr  hys  reten  sent. 

Sir  Deg  rev  ant,  v.  930. 

Retenaunce,  s.  Retinue. 
Retennys,  s.  pi.  Retinues. 
Retherne-tounge,  s.  The  plant 
bugloss.  MS.  15 th  cent. 
Rethor,  s.  A rhetorician. 

Retire,  s.  (1)  A retreat  in  war. 

We  did  so  charge  that  we  did  soon  inforce 
Their  fn'mtretire,  which  we  did  swift  pursue. 
Until  with  open  flight  from  field  they  flew. 

Mir r.  for  Mag.,  593. 

(2)  A place  of  retreat. 

And  unto  Calais  (to  his  strong  retire) 
With  speed  betakes  him. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  vii,  18. 

Retlock,  s.  The  common  char- 
lock. Norf. 

Retour,  s.  ( A.-N.)  Return ; re- 
treat. 

Retrate,  1 s.  (Ital.  ritratto.) 
retraitt,  j Look;  cast  of  counte- 
nance ; a portrait. 

Retrayte,  adj.  Retired. 

Some  of  their  lodgings  so  obscure  and 
retrp-yte,  as  none  but  a priest  or  a devil 
could  ever  have  sented  it  out. 

Harsnett’s  Decl.  ofP.  Imp. 

Retrieve,  s.  An  old  sporting  term 
for  the  recovering  of  game  once 
sprung. 

We’ll  have  a flight  at  mortgage,  statute, 
bond, 

And  hard  but  we’ll  bring  wax  to  th e retrieve. 

B.  Jon.,  Staple  o/N.,  iii,  1. 

Rette,  v.  To  ascribe ; to  impute. 
Reul,  v.  To  be  unruly.  North. 
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Reume,  s.  (1)  (Gr.)  The  tide.  MS. 
15  th  cent. 

(2)  A cold  ; a rheumatism. 
Reuse,  v.  To  commend  highly. 
North. 

Reve,  \ (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A bailiff ; a 
reeve,  j steward,  or  overseer. 

(2)  v.  To  rob ; to  bereave ; to 
take  from. 

Revel  (1)  s.  An  anniversary  feast 
in  commemoration  of  a church  ; 
a wake. 

(2)  v.  To  stray.  Leic. 
Revelour,  s.  A riotous  liver. 
Revelrie,  s.  Pleasure. 
Revel-rout,  s.  A boisterous  revel ; 

an  unlawful  assembly. 

Revels,  s.  The  broken  threads  cast 
aside  by  women  at  their  needle- 
work. Hampsh. 

Revel-twine, s.  Afine  twine.  West. 
Revengement,  s.  Revenge. 
Reverb,  v.  To  reverberate. 
Revere,  s.  A river. 

Reverse,  (1)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  over- 
turn. 

(2)  s.  The  burden  of  a song.  West. 
Reversut,  adj.  Trimmed.  Robson’s 

Romances , p.  1. 

Revert,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  turn  back. 
Reveste,  part.  p.  Clothed. 
Revestry,  s.  The  place  in  a church 
where  the  priest  revested  himself 
or  put  on  the  sacred  garments.  It 
has  been  contracted  into  vestry. 
Revette,  v.  To  strike  back  or  again. 
Revilled,  part.  p.  Plaited,  said  of 
linen,  &c. 

Revy,  v.  A term  at  cards ; to  lay 
above  the  stakes. 

Rew,  s.  (1)  A row.  The  usual  form 
of  the  word  before  the  17th 
century. 

(2^  The  shadyside  of  astreet.  Dev. 
Rewalt,  v.  To  surrender. 
Reward,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Regard; 
respect. 

^2)  s.  A present. 

(3)  v.  To  stand  to  one’s  reward , 
to  be  dependent  upon.  North. 


(3)  s.  A dessert,  or  course  of  fruit 
or  pastry. 

Rewden-hat,  s.  A straw  hat.  West. 
Rewe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pity ; to  regret. 
Rewing,  s.  (A.-S.)  Pity. 
Rewlesse,  adj.  Without  rule.  Hey - 
wood , 1556. 

Rewly,  adj.  Quiet ; tranquil. 
Rexen,  (1)  s.  Rushes.  West. 

(2)  v.  To  infect  with  a disorder. 
Kent. 

Rey,  v.  To  array  ; to  dress,  or  clean. 
Reyes,  s.  Dances.  Chaucer . 
Reyse,  \ v.  (A.-S.)  To  make  an 
reyce,  J inroad  or  military  expe- 
dition. 

Rezzle,  (1)  v.  To  wheeze.  North. 
(2)  s.  A weasel. 

Rheum,  s.  Spleen  ; caprice.  Rheu- 
matic, choleric. 

Rhime,  v.  To  talk  nonsense.  Devon. 
Rhime-royal,  s.  A form  of  verse 
consisting  of  stanzas  often  lines. 
Rhizome,  s.  The  head  or  bunch  of 
oats.  Chesh. 

Rhodostaurotic,  adj.  (from  Gr. 
podov  and  (jravpog.)  Rosy- 
crucian. 

The  good  old  hermit  that  was  said  to  dwell 
Here  in  the  forest  without  trees,  that  built 
Tiie  castle  in  the  air,  where  all  the 
brethren 

Rhodostaurotic  live. 

B.  Jons.,  Masq.  of  Fort.  Isles. 

Rial,  s.  An  English  gold  coin, 
worth  about  fifteen  shillings. 
Rialle,  (1)  adj.  Royal. 

(2)  s.  The  mother  of  liquor. 
Rialte,  s.  Royalty. 

Riame,  s.  A framework,  or  skele- 
ton. West.  See  Rames. 

Rib,  s.  (1)  A scraper  or  rasp  for 
bread. 

(2)  An  implement  for  dressing 
flax. 

(3)  Water-cress.  East. 
Ribaning,  s.  A border,  or  welt. 
Ribaud,  s.  (A.-N.)  Another  name 

for  persons  of  the  class  of  so- 
ciety called  also  lechours  ; a pro- 
fligate low  person.  Ribaudrie 
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low  talk.  Ribaudour , a teller  of 
obscene  tales. 

Ribaudrous,  \ adj.  Obscene; 

RIBAUDRED,  J filthy. 

Rib-baste,  v.  To  beat  severely. 
Ribble-rabble,  s.  (I)  Disorderly 
people. 

(2)  Indecent  talk.  North. 
Ribble-row,  s.  An  inventory;  a 
list. 

This  witch  a ribble-row  rehearses. 

Of  scurvy  names  in  scurvy  verses 

Cotton's  Works. 

Ribe,  v.  To  rend.  North . 

Ribibe,  s.  A musical  instrument,  a 
sort  of  fiddle.  Ribible,  a small 
ribibe. 

Ribinet,  s.  A chaffinch. 

Rib-line,  v.  To  keep  along  the 
coast. 

Rib-roast,  s.  A severe  beating. 
Ribs,  s.  Bindings  in  hedges.  Kent. 
Ribskin,  s.  Some  piece  of  leather 
used  or  worn  in  flax-dressing. 
Rice,  s.  (1)  A turning-wheel  for 
yarn. 

(2)  Branches.  See  Rise. 

(3)  Pease-straw.  Norf. 

Riche,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S . ric .)  A 

kingdom. 

(2)  v.  To  enrich ; to  become  rich. 

(3)  v.  To  go ; to  prepare,  or  dress. 
Richelle,  6*.  Incense.  Pr.P.  See 

Rikils. 

Richely,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Nobly. 
Richesse,  s.  (A.-N.)  Wealth. 
Rick,  (1)  s.  An  ankle.  South. 

(2)  v.  To  sprain  a joint. 

(3)  v.  To  scold.  Lane: 

(4)  s.  A rick,  or  stack. 

Rickle,  (1)  s.  A heap.  North. 

(2)  s.  The  long  line  of  grass, 
barley,  &c.,  formed  by  successive 
deposits  of  the  drag-rake.  Norf. 

(3)  v.  To  make  a rattling  noise. 
Ricknest,  s.  A rickyard.  South. 
Rick-steddle,  s.  A wooden  frame 

placed  on  stones,  on  which  to 
build  ricks.  South. 

Ricky,  adv.  Masterly.  East . 


Rid,  (I)  v.  To  finish,  or  complete. 

(2)  v.  To  interpose ; to  part  two 
who  are  fighting.  Lane. 

(3)  s.  A hollow  place  in  the 
gravel  where  salmon  deposit 
their  roe.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  clear  away. 

Ridde,  v.  To  rescue. 

Riddener,  v.  To  chatter.  Line. 

Ridder,  s.  A large  sieve.  Oxfd. 

Riddle,  (1)  v.  To  darn  a hole. 

(2)  s.  The  ring  to  which  the 
neck-rope  of  an  animal  is  fastened 
in  a stable. 

(3)  v.  To  reduce.  Leic. 

Riddle-cakes,  s.  A coarse  sort  of 

oat  cakes.  North. 

Riddled,  part.  p.  Wrinkled. 

Riddler,  s.  A dealer  in  wool.  Line. 
Riddle-wall,  s.  A fence  of  split 
sticks  worked  crosswise.  Kent. 

Ride,  (1)  s.  A saddle-horse.  Norf. 

(2)  v.  To  plunder.  North. 

(3)  v.  Futuere. 

(4)  v.  To  be  carted  for  a bawd. 

(5)  s.  A small  stream.  Hants. 

(6)  s.  A hazle-rod.  The  clump  ’ 
of  rods  rising  out  of  the  same  root. 

(7)  s.  A part  of  a forest. 

Rideable,  adj.  Passable  with 

horses. 

Rideled,  part.  p.  Plaited. 

Ridels,  Is.  ( A.-N .)  Curtajjns;  /j 
riddels,  j bed-curtains. 

Rider,  s.  (1)  A moss-trooper. 

North.  \ 

(2)  A traveller  who  carries  pat- 
terns and  samples  as  an  agent  to 
obtain  orders. 

(3)  A Dutch  coin,  worth  about 
27  shillings. 

(4)  Eight  sheaves  of  corn  put  up 
together  for  protection  against 
the  weather.  Chesh. 

(5)  A rock  protruding  into  a 
vein. 

Rides,  s.  The  iron  hinges  on  a gate, 
by  means  of  which  the  gate  is 
hung  on  the  hooks  in  the  post. 

Sussex. 
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Ridge-band,  s.  That  part  of  the 
harness  which  goes  over  the  sad- 
dle on  a horse’s  back,  to  support 
the  shafts  of  the  cart. 

Ridge-bone,  s.  The  weather- 
boarding on  the  outside  of  r 
wooden  houses.  South. 
Ridgil-back,  s.  A back  wim  a 
ridge  in  the  middle. 

Ridgling,  s.  A refuse  sheep. 
Riding,  s.  (1)  Any  ceremonial  pro- 
cession. 

(2)  An  encounter. 

(3)  An  open  road  cut  through  a 
wood.  North . 

(4)  Riding  of  the  witch , the 
nightmare. 

Riding-hag,  s.  The  nightmare. 
Riding-knot,  s.  A running  knot. 
Riding  - rhymes,  s.  Couplet 
rhymes. 

Faire  Leda  reads  our  poetry  sometimes, 

But  saith  she  cannot  like  our  riding- 
rhimes  ; 

Affirming  that  the  cadens  falleth  sweeter. 
When  as  the  verse  is  plac’d  between  the 
meeter.  Har.  Fpigr.,  iii,  44. 

Riding-stockings,  s.  Worsted 
stockings  without  feet,  used  in- 
stead of  gaiters. 

Ridless,  adj.  Unavailing. 

Ridling,  s.  A riddle.  North. 
Ridotta,  s.  ( Ital .)  A ball. 

Ridour,  adj.  ( Fr . raideur.)  Great 
hardness. 

Rids.  The  mas  are  out,  i.  e.,  the 
sky  is  very  bright  at  sunrise,  or 
sunset.  Dorset . 

Rie,  (1  )‘s.  Fun. 

(2)  s.  The  raised  border  of  a 
stocking. 

(3)  v.  To  sieve  corn.  North. 

Rife,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-S . ryf.)  Pre- 
valent; common.  Rifely , com- 
monly. 

(2 ) adj.  Ready ; quick  at  learn- 
ing. Cumb. 

(3)  s.  The  act  of  plundering. 

(4)  adj.  Infectious.  North. 

(5)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  thrust  through. 

(6)  s.  A salt-water  pond.  South. 

3 F 


(7)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  rip,  or  thrust 
through. 

Riffe,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.  ryf.)  A gar- 
ment. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S*  hrif.}  The  belly; 
the  bowels 

(3)  adv.  Speedily. 

(4)  v.  To  cut  up. 

Riff-raff,  s.  (1)  Rubbish  ; refuse; 
low  people. 

(2)  Sport;  fun. 

Rifle,  (1)  v.  To  raffle. 

(2)  s.  What  is  now  called  a bale, 
affixed  to  the  handle  of  a scythe, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
corn  or  grass  into  the  swath. 
Rifled,  part.  p.  Ruffled  in  temper. 
Northampt. 

Rifler,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A plun- 
derer. 

(2)  A hawk  which  seizes  a bird 
by  the  feathers  instead  of  the 
body. 

Rifly,  adv.  Speedily. 

R tftt  (1)  v.  To  dig  the  ground 
to  plough. 

(2)  v.  To  turn  up  in  lumps,  said 
of  mould.  Line. 

(3)  v.  To  belch. 

(4)  s.  A cleft ; a crevice. 

(5)  s.  A pole. 

Rifter,  s.  (1)  A blow  on  the  ribs. 
(2)  Rotten  wood  powdered. 
Devon. 

Rig,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.  rieg.)  The  back. 

(2)  s.  A ridge  or  elevated  part 
in  ground. 

(3)  s.  A prostitute;  a wanton. 
Riggish,  wanton. 

Immodest  rigg,  I Ovid’s  counsel  usde. 

Whetstone's  Castle  of  Delight. 
Or  wanton  rigg,  or  letcher  dissolute. 

Davies's  Scourge  of  Folly 

(4)  s.  A frolic. 

(5)  s.  A rib  in  a stocking.  East 

(6)  v.  To  clothe.  Var.  d. 

(1)v.  To  ride  pick-a-back.  North 

(8)  v.  To  make  free  with. 

(9)  v.  To  rumple.  Oxfd. 

(10)  v.  To  tumble  about. 
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(11)  v.  To  get  through  the  fence 
of  a field.  South. 

(12)  s.  A strong  blast  of  wind. 
Chesh. 

(13)  s.  A tub  for  new  cider. 
(14W.  A sheep  having  only  one 
testicle. 

Rigadoon,  s.  An  old  French  dance. 
Rigatt,  s.  A small  channel  from  a 
stream  made  by  rain.  North. 
Rigged,  (1)  part.  p.  Laid  on  its 
back,  as  a sheep.  North . 

(2)  adj . Musty;  sour.  Dorset. 
Riggen,  s.  The  ridge,  especially  of 
a house.  Rigging -stones , slates. 
North. 

Rig'ger,  s.  Lead  half  melted. 
Shropsh. 

Riggot,  s.  A gutter.  Lane. 

Riggot,  Is.  An  animal  half  cas- 
ridgil,  J trated.  See  Rig. 

Right,  (1)  adj.  Good  ; true. 

(2)  adv.  Rightly ; exactly. 

(3)  s.  A rite,  or  ceremony  ? 

Yf  the  masse  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord 
be  al  one  thyng,  the  rightes,  thehousell, 
the  sacramente  of  Christes  bodye  and 
bloude,  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord  are 
all  one  thyng. 

A New  Dialogue,  Lond.,  Ihon  Day. 

(4)  v.  To  put  in  order.  East. 

(5)  To  do  right,  to  pledge  in  a 
toast. 

Sighing  has  made  me  something  short-  * 
winded, 

I’ll  pledge  ye  at  twice. 

’Tis  well  done,  do  me  right. 

Wid.  Tears,  0.  PI.,  vi,  199. 

Righte,  v.  To  tear,  or  cut. 
Rightes,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Rightly. 
Right-forth,  adv.  Direct. 
Rightful,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Just. 
Rightle,  v.  To  set  to  rights.  Line. 
Right-on,  adv.  Downright ; vio- 
lently; positively.  Right-out , di- 
rectly, completely. 

Right-sharp,  adj.  In  one’s  senses. 
Line. 

Right-side,  v.  To  set  right. 

Right  wise,  adj.  ( A,-S .)  Righte- 
ous. 


Riglet,  s.  A thin,  square  piece 
of  wood. 

Rigmarole,  s.  Confused  and  un- 
connected talk ; an  unmeaning 
list. 

Rigmutton,  s.  A wanton  wench. 

Devon . See  Mutton. 

Rigol,  s.  (Ital.  rigolo.)  A circle. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face, 
Of  that  black  blood  a Watry  rigol  goes. 

Shakesp.,  Rape  ofLucrece. 

Rigolage,  s.  Wantonness. 
Rig-ruff,  s.  The  dead  skin  co- 
vering a scab  or  ulcer.  North. 
Rigsby,  s . A hoyden  ; a wanton. 
North. 

Rigwelted,  part.  p.  Thrown  on 
the  back. 

Rike,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A kingdom. 

(2)  v.  To  govern  ; to  rule. 

(3)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Rich. 

Rikils,  s.  (A.-S.  recels , ricyls.) 

Incense. 

Rile,  v.  (1)  To  vex.  East. 

(2)  To  stir  up  liquor  and  move 
the  sediment.  East. 

(3)  See  Roil. 

(4)  To  climb.  Sussex. 

Rillet,  s.  A small  stream ; a 

rivulet. 

The  water  which  in  one  pool  hath  abiding, 
Is  not  so  sweet  as  rillets  ever  gliding. 

Brown,  Brit.  Bast. 

Rilts,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  barberry. 
Rim,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.  reoma.)  The 
peritonaeum,  or  membrane  in- 
closing the  intestines. . 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A crowd,  or  rabble. 

(3)  v.  To  remove.  Glouc. 
Rimble-ramble,  adj.  Nonsensical. 

“ Rimble-ramble  talk.”  Ozell's 
Rab. 

Rime,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Margin,  or 
edge. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Hoar  frost. 

Rimer,  s.  A tool  for  enlarging 
screw-holes  in  metal. 
Rime-stock,  s.  A wooden  calendar. 
Rimeye,  v.  To  compose  in  rhyme. 
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Rimour,  s.  A poet;  a writer  in 
rhyme. 

Rimple,  s.  A wrinkle.  East. 

Rim  pled,  part.p.  Puckered.  Essex. 
Rims,  s.  The  staves  of  a ladder. 
North. 

Rimthe,  s.  Room. 

Rin,  (1)  v.  To  run. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A small  stream. 

(3)  s.  Brine.  Norf. 

Rind,  (1)  v.  To  melt  fat.  Line. 

(2)  part.  p.  Frozen  to  death. 
North. 

Rinde,  (1)  v.  To  destroy. 

(2)  s.  A thicket. 

Rindel,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A small 
rivulet ; a gutter. 

(2)  A sieve  for  corn.  North. 
Rindles,  s.  Rennet.  Leic. 

Rine,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  touch. 
North. 

(2)  s.  Rind ; bark  ; the  skin. 
Riner,  s.  (A.-S.  rhinan,  to  touch.) 
A toucher;  a term  in  the  game  of 
quoits,  when  the  quoit  touches 
the  peg  or  mark. 

Ring,  (1)  v.  To  surround. 

(2)  s.  The  circle  round  the 
mouth  of  a cannon. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.)  To  sound. 

( 4)  s.  A row.  Kent. 

Ringe,  s.  (1)  The  trimming  of  a 
cap,  or  of  any  other  part  of  dress. 
East. 

(2)  A row  of  plants. 

(3)  A large  heap  of  underwood. 

( 4 ) A water-tub.  Kent. 
Ringeins,  s.  Coarse  flour.  East. 
Ring-head,  s.  An  engine  for 

stretching  woollen  cloth. 

Ringle,  s.  A small  ring.  King  led, 
married.  East. 

Ringleader,  s.  The  person  who 
opened  a ball.  Hollyband , Diet., 
1593. 

Ringman,  s.  The  third  finger  of 
the  left  hand ; the  ring-finger. 
Rings,  s.  Pattens.  North. 
Ring-taw,  s.  A game  at  marbles. 
Ring-the-jack.  See  Collar  (2). 


Ring-walk,  s.  A stag's  track. 
Rtnish,  adj.  Mild  ; rude  ; unruly. 
North. 

Rink,  s.  (1)  A ring.  Derb. 

(2)  A man.  See  Rente. 

Rinkin,  s.  A fox.  Stiff* 

Rinnars,  s.  Runners. 

Rint,  v.  To  rinse.  North. 

Riote,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A disturbance, 
or  tumult. 

(2)  A company  of  men. 

(3)  A term  for  a rabbit. 

Riotise,  s.  Gluttony. 

Rip,  (1)  v.  To  plunder.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  chide.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  be  very  violent.  East. 

(4)  s.  A disreputable  woman. 
Wilts. 

(5)  s.  A lean  animal. 

(6)  s.  A basket  for  carrying , fish. 

(7)  s.  A whetstone  for  a scythe. 
Line. 

(8)  s.  Apiece  of  wicker-work  on 
which  lines  are  coiled.  Hartlepool. 

(9)  News;  a current  report.  Cumb. 

(10)  v.  To  reap.  Kent. 

Ripe,  (1)  s.  (Lat.  ripa.)  A bank. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.  hrypan.)  To  ex- 
amine strictly  and  thoroughly. 

(3)  v.  To  inquire  after.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  ripen. 

(5)  v.  To  grow  old. 

(6)  adj.  Learned ; clever.  Devon. 

(7)  adj.  Ready.  Piers  PI. 

(8)  adj.  Prepared.  Northampt. 

(9)  adj.  Prevalent.  North. 

(10)  v.  To  cleanse.  North. 

(1  l)v.  To  break  up  rough  ground. 
North. 

Ripe-men,  s.  Reapers. 

Ripier,  s.  A robber.  Durh. 

Riple,  v.  To  utter  falsehoods. 
Durh. 

Ripper,  j s.  (1)  A person  'vyho 
rippar,  L brings  fish  from  the 
ripier,  J coast  to  sell  in  the  in- 
terior. ' 

I can  send  you  speedier  advertisement 
of  her  constancy,  by  the  next  ripier  that 
rides  that  way  with  mackrel. 

Wid.  Tears,  0.  Ph,  vi,  157. 
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(2)  A pedlar ; a higgler.  South. 

Where  now  you’re  fain 
To  hire  a ripper's  mare. 

B.  FI.,  Nuble  Gent.,  v,  1. 

Ripping,  adj.  Great.  Somers. 
Ripple,  (1)  v.  To  clean  flax. 
Howell , 1660. 

(2)  v.  To  scratch.  North. 

(3)  s.  A small  coppice.  Heref. 

(4)  s.  A particular  manner  of 
ploughing,  by  laying  the  land 
two  furrows  together.  Norf. 

RiauiLANT,  adj.  Nimble;  quick. 
Ris,  imperat.  Arise ! 

Ris,  |(1)  s.  {A.-S.)  A branch  ; # 
rise,  f branches  ; bushes. 

To  the  forest  tha  fare, 

To  hunte  atte  buk,  and  atte  bare, 

To  the  herte,  and  to  the  hare, 

That  bredus  in  the  rise. 
Robson’s  Romances , p.  58. 

Set  lime-twigs  and  rises,  the  fowles  to 
intrap ; 

Take  hundreds  of  crowes  in  a net  at  a clap. 

AlmanacTc,  1615. 

Rise,  v.  (1)  To  raise. 

(2)  To  yield ; to  produce.  Suff. 
Riser,  s.  A pea-stick.  Warw. 

Rish,  (1)  s.  A rush. 

Thou$  it  avayle  hem  nou$t  a risshe. 
Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  f.  61. 

(2)  v.  To  gather  rushes. 

(3)  s.  A sickle. 

(4)  adv.  Directly  ; quickly.  South „ 
Rishews,  s.  An  article  of  confec- 
tionery. 

Ryshews  offruyt.  Take  fygges  and  rai- 
sons. Pyke  liera,  and  waisshe  hem  in 
wyne.  Grynde  hem  with  apples  and 
peeres  ypared  and  ypiked  clene;  do 
thereto  gode  powdors,  and  hole  spices. 
Make  balles  thereof.  Frye  in  oyle,  and 
serve  hem  forth.  Forme  of  Cury , p.  32. 

Rishundry,  s.  Loose  corn  left  in 
the  field,  and  become  so  dry  as 
to  be  rather  brittle.  Wight. 
Rising,  s.  (1)  Yeast.  East. 

(2)  A small  abscess,  or  boil. 
West. 

Rising-lark,  s.  The  skylark. 
Northampt. 


Risp,  (1)  s.  A branch,  or  twig. 

(2)  v.  To  make  a noise.  North. 
Risps,  s.  The  stems  of  climbing 
plants  generally  ; the  fruit-bear- 
ing stems  of  raspberries.  East . 
Risse,  part.  p.  Risen. 

Rist,  s.  (1)  A rise.  Norf. 

(2)  An  advance  of  prices.  Norf. 
Riste,  (1)  v.  To  rest. 

(2)  s.  Rust. 

(3)  pret.  t.  Arose. 

(4)  v.  To  rend,  or  tear. 

(5)  adj.  Furious ; fierce.  Yorksh. 
Rit,  (1 ) pres.  t.  Rideth. 

(2)  v.  To  dry  flax.  Kent. 

(3)  v.  To  swallow  eagerly.  North. 
Rithe,  s.  A small  stream  occa- 
sioned by  rain.  South. 

Rithene,  s.  Frankincense. 

Rithes,  s.  Stalks  of  potatoes. 
North. 

Ritling,  s.  The  youngest  of  a litter 
of  pigs. 

Ritte,  v.  To  tear;  to  rend. 

Rittle,  v.  To  wheeze;  to  snore. 
Eocm. 

Rivage,  s.  { A.-N .)  Shore;  a 

border. 

Rivaile,  s.  { A.-N .)  A landing- 
place. 

Rival,  s.  An  associate.  Shakesp. 
Rivaye,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  hawk  by 
the  river  side ; to  fish. 

Bot  now  hym  lyste  noght  playe, 

To  hunt  ne  to  ryvaye  ; 

For  maydyne  Myldor,  that  maye. 

His  caris  are  calde. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A,  i,  17,  f.  132. 

I salle  never  ryvaye, 

Ne  racches  un-cowpylle, 

At  roo  ne  rayne  dere 
That  rynnes  appone  erthe. 

Morte  Artliure. 

Rive,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  reach ; to 
arrive  at ; to  land. 

(2)  s.  {A.-N.)  The  sea-shore. 

(3)  s.  A rake.  15 th  cent. 

(4)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  split  asunder. 

(5)  v.  To  eat  greedily.  North . 

(6)  adj.  Amorous.  Wight. 

(7)  v.  To  belch. 
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Riveled,  part.  p.  Wrinkled. 

“ Riveld  cheeks.” 

Rivelin,  adj.  [A.-S.)  Wrinkled. 
Riveling,  s.  A rough  shoe  formerly 
worn  by  the  Scots. 

Rivelle,  s.  A rivulet. 
Rivel-ravel,  s.  Nonsense. 

And  a great  deal  more  of  such  rivel- 
ravel,  of  which  they  know  no  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon. 

The  High-German  Looking-Glass,  1709. 

Riven,  adj.  Cross-tempered.  Line. 
Riveret,  s.  A rivulet. 

Rivering,  s.  Hawking  by  the  river 
side. 

Ri  vet,  s.  The  roe  of  a fish. 
Rivets,  s.  Bearded  wheat.  East. 
Rivings,  s.  Refuse  of  corn. 

Rivo.  An  exclamation  used  in 
Bacchanalian  revelry. 

Then  there’s  my  chub,  my  epicure,  Quad- 
ratus, 

That  rubs  his  guts,  claps  his  paunch,  and 
, cries 

Rivo.  Marston's  What  you  will,  act  iv. 

Rix,  s.  A reed.  Exmoor . 

Rixy,  (1)  adj.  {Lot.  rixosus.) 
Quarrelsome.  West. 

(2)  s.  A half-castrated  horse. 
Norf. 

Rizzer,  s.  A long  slender  pole, 
commonly  cleft  or  divided  in  two, 
and  used  to  confine  the  splints 
in  a building  or  faggots  in  a yard. 
Rizzle,  v.  (1)  To  creep.  Glouc. 

(2)  To  roast  slightly.  Cumb. 
Ristleche,  v.  To  govern. 

Rroo,  Is-  Peace 5 cluiet- 

Roach,  s.  A rash  on  the  skin. 
Cornw. 

Road,  (1)  s.  An  inroad  ; an  incur- 
sion. 

(2)  v.  To  jostle  one  off  the  road 
by  riding  or  driving  against  him. 
East. 

(3)  s.  Way;  manner.  As  “look 
this  road.” 

Roaded,  \ adj.  Streaked,  as  bacon, 
rody,  J with  alternate  rows  of 
fat  and  lean.  Northampt. 


Roadling,  adj.  Delirious.  Cornw. 
Roadster,  s.  A horse  fitted  for  the 
road. 

Roaky,  (1)  adj.  Hazy ; misty. 

(2)  s.  Hoarse.  North. 

(3)  s.  Mist;  smoke.  Craven. 
Roan,  s.  A clump  of  whins.  North- 

umb. 

Roapy,  adj.  Viscous.  South. 
Roarer,  s.  A broken-winded  horse. 
Roaring,  adj.  Quick.  Var.  d. 
Roaring-boys,  s.  A name  which 
began,  in  the  latter  end  of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign,  to  be  given  to  the 
riotous  blades  who  went  about 
the  streets  raising  disturbances. 

And  there  in  bowles  of  wine  he  onely  joyes, 
Consorted  thus  whores,  fullers,  roring- 
boyes. 

But  note  him  now,  and  leave  him  at  the 
best.  Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 
When  I perceyve  so  many  roring-boyes, 
and  other  idle  gallants,  that  have  neither 
imployment  in  warres  abroad,  nor  where- 
with to  maintaine  themselves  at  home, 
why  should  not  I say,  there  is  like  to 
ensue  many  robberyes  and  pyracies. 

Almanack , 1615. 
Such  a noise,  such  singing,  nay  pray 
heaven  it  were  no  worse,  for  they  were 
roaring-boys.  The  Reformation , 1673. 

Roaring-meg, s.  Alarge  humming- 
top. 

Roast,  (1)  v.  To  ridicule  any  one 
severely. 

(2)  To  rule  the  roast , to  take  the 
lead. 

Jlion,  duke  of  Burgoyn,  which  ruled  the 
rost,  and  governed  both  kyng  Charles 
the  Frenche  kyng,  and  his  whole  realme. 

Hall,  1548. 

To  smell  of  the  roast , to  submit. 

My  souldiers  were  slayne  fast  before  mine 
owne  eyes. 

Or  forced  to  flie,  yeelde,  and  smell  of  the 
rost.  Mirourfor  Magistrates,  1587- 

Roast-meat  clothes , holiday 

clothes. 

An  account  of  Simon’s  wedding,  and 
how  his  wife  Margery  scolded  him  for 
putting  on  bis  roast-meat  cloaths  the 
v^ry  next  morning  after  he  was  married. 
Simple  Simon's  Misfortunes,  17th  cent. 
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Roating,  adj.  Coarse  and  rank. 
Rob,  s.  Fruit  jelly.  East. 

Roba,  s.  (Ital.)  A prostitute  ; more 
usually  bona  roba. 

Robble,  s.  (1)  An  implement  for 
stirring  dough  in  the  oven.  West. 

(2)  Frivolous  talk.  Leic. 
Robbly,  adj.  Faulty.  A mining- 
term.  v 

Rob-davy,  s.  Metheglin. 

Roberd,  s.  A chaffinch. 
Roberdsmen,  1 s.  Lawless 

roberdes-knaves,  j vagabonds 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  men- 
tioned in  the  statutes  of  that 
period  and  in  Piers  Ploughman. 
Robert,  s.  The  herb  stork-bill. 
Roberych,  s.  Rubric.  Cov.  Myst. 
p.  277. 

Robin.  Robin  -run-in-the -hedge 

bindweed.  Robin  Hood's  hat- 
band, the  common  club  moss. 
Robin  in  the  hose , the  lychnis 
sylvestris. 

Robinet,  s.  ( Fr .)  The  cock  of  a 
cistern. 

Robin  -goodfellow’s-  louse,  s. 
The  cheslip,  or  woodlouse./fw/oe^, 
1552. 

Robin-gray,  s.  A bonnet.  North. 
Robinhood,  s.  The  red  campion. 
West. 

Robin’s-pincushion,  s.  The  ex- 
crescences of  moss-like  fibres  on 
the  younger  branches  of  the  dog- 
rose.  Northampt. 

Roblet,  s.  A large  chicken.  East. 
Robson-dyke,  s.  A pond  in  a vil- 
lage. Line. 

Roccillo,  s.  A cloak.  North. 
Roche,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A rock. 

(2)  A sort  of  wine,  supposed  to 
be  Rochelle. 

(3)  Refuse,  gritty  stone. 
Rochere,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A rock. 
Rochester-earth,  s.  Saltpetre. 
Rochet,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A woman’s 

outer  dress.  15 th  cent. 

(2)  A little  blue  cloth  cloak. 
Devon. 


(3)  The  piper  fish.  “A  rochet 
or  rouget.”  Nomencl. 

Rochlis,  s.  The  rattle.  Here f. 
Rock,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  distaff. 

(2)  A very  hard  cheese,  made 
from  skimmed  milk.  Hampsh. 

(3)  A young  hedgehog.  Somerset. 

(4)  A person  half-witted  is  said 
to  have  had  a rock  too  much. 

Rockel,  s.  A woman’s  cloak. 
Devon. 

Rocker,  s.  (1)  The  long  handle  of 
a smith’s  bellows. 

(2)  A long  wicker  sieve.  Beds. 

(3)  A nurse. 

Rocket,  s.  (1)  A cloak  without  a 
cape. 

(2)  A row  of  holes  made  by 
dibbles  the  whole  length  of  the 
stetch.  Norf. 

(3)  A portion.  Suff. 
Rocking-pan,  s.  A vessel  used  for 

melting  alum  at  Whitby.  Yorksh. 
Rockled,  adj.  Rash  and  forward. 
North. 

Rocksy,  adj.  Carious  in  the  bark, 
applied  to  trees.  Leic. 

Rocky,  adj.  Tipsy. 

Roddam,  s.  A bed  of  sand  resting 
on  the  clay  beneath  the  peat,  in 
the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 
Rode,  (1)A.  (A.-S.)  A company  of 
horsemen. 

(2)  s.  A harbour  for  ships. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  complexion. 

(4)  v.  To  spawn.  Suff. 

(5)  To  go  to  rode , to  go  out  to 
shoot  wuld-fowl  as  they  pass  over 
head  on  the  wing.  Somerset. 

RowT>,part.p.  Lean  mingled  with 
fat.  West. 

Rode-land,  s.  Land  newlybrought 
into  cultivation. 

Rode-net,  s.  A sort  of  net  foi 
catching  birds. 

Rods-gold,  s.  The  marigold. 
Rody,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Red ; ruddy. 
Roe-doe,  s.  A young  female  hind. 
Roet,  s.  Pasture  ground.  Berks. 
Rofe,  pret.  t.  Tore. 
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Rofoam,  s.  The  waist.  Devon. 
Roge,  v.  To  tramp,  as  beggars,  &c. 
Roger,  s.  (1)  The  shepherd’s  name 
for  the  ram. 

(2)  A cant  term  for  a rogue. 

(3)  Mentula.  Urquh.  Rab. 

(4)  Roger  of  the  buttery,  a goose. 
Rogerian,  s.  A name  for  a wig. 

Hall's  Satires. 

Roffling,  adj.  Disorderly.  North - 
ampt. 

Roger’s-blast,  s.  A sudden  motion 
of  the  air,  whirling  up  the  dust 
on  a dry  road  in  perfectly  calm 
weather.  Norf. 

Roggan,s.  Arocking-stone.  Craven. 
Rogge,  1 (a.-S.)  To  shake. 

ROGGLE,  J v ' 

Roghe,  adj.  Rough. 

Roghte,  pret.  t.  of  reck.  (A.-S.) 
Cared. 

Roghtlesse,  adj.  Careless. 

Rogue,  (1)  s.  A professed  beggar. 

(2)  v.  To  wander  about  as  a 
vagabond.  Cotgr. 

Rogue-house,  s.  The  house  of 
correction.  North. 

Roignous,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Scabby. 
Roil,  (1)  v.  To  romp;  to  trouble, 
or  vex ; to  perplex.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  stroll  about. 

Maydes  myxte  with  men  in  cumpany, 

Let  them  in  solempne  flockes  go<j  royle. 

Seneca's  Tenne  Tragedies,  1581. 

(3)  s.  An  awkward  hoyden. 

(4)  s.  A Flemish  horse. 

Roiling, part.  a.  Fidgeting;  climb- 
ing about.  Northampt. 

Roily,  v.  To  backbite.  West. 
Roist,  v.  To  bully;  to  riot. 
Roister,  (1)  v.  To  be  rude;  to 
ramp  about. 

(2 ) s.  A rioter  ; a bully. 

If  he  not  reeke  what  ruffian  roisters  take 
his  part, 

He  weeldes  unwisely  then  the  mace  of 
Mars  in  hand.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  484. 

This  is  the  very  royster  that  gag’d  and 
bound  me,  sir.  The  Reformation,  1673. 

Roisterer,  s.  A swaggerer.  North. 


Roiston-crow,  s.  The  hooded 
crow. 

Roit,  v.  To  walk  about  idly. 

Roke,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S . reac.)  Mist; 
steam. 

(2)  v.  To  shake  ; to  roll. 

(3)  v.  To  cleanse  armour  by  roll- 
ing it  in  a barrel  of  sand. 

(4)  s.  A vein  of  ore.  North. 

(5)  s.  A scratch.  Yorksh. 
Roket,  s.  A rochet. 

Roky,  1 adj.  Misty  ; cloudy. 
rooky,  J Pr.  P. 

Roll,  v.  To  collect  barley  into 
heaps  ready  for  pitching  into  the 
waggon.  East. 

Rolle,  (1)  v . (A.-N.)  To  enrol. 

(2)  s.  A portion  of  the  hair 
brought  in  a large  curl  over  the 
forehead.  1 6th  cent. 

Roller,  s.  A bundle  of  reed. 
Rolley,  s.  A sledge  used  in  coal 
mines.  North. 

Rollick,  v.  To  romp  about ; to  roll. 
Rolliky,  adj.  Uneven ; rough. 
East. 

Rollipoke,  s.  Coarse  hempen  cloth. 
East. 

Roll-waggon,  s. 

Ho  not  take  it  ill,  I cannot  make  china 
for  you  all,  but  I will  have  a rol-waggon 
for  yoji  too,  another  time. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

Roly-poly,  s.  (1)  A game  played 
with  a number  of  pins  and  a ball. 

(2)  -A  pudding  made  by  spread- 
ing preserves  on  a thin  flat  paste, 
and  then  rolling  it  up  length- 
wise. It  is  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
poet. 

(3)  A vulgar  person.  Line . 
Romage,  (1)  v.  To  set  a ship  to 

rights;  to  clear  the  hold  of 
goods. 

(2)  s.  Tumult. 

Romance,  s.  The  French  language. 
Romasing,  adj.  Romantic.  West. 
Romaunt,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A boos 
written  in  French. 
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(2)  A romance. 

Romb,  v.  To  shiver  with  cold. 
Rombei,,  s.  A rumbling  noise;  a 
rumour. 

Rom-bouse,  s.  A cant  term  for 
wine.  Belcher. 

Rome,  (1)  v.  To  growl ; to  roar. 
See  Re  me. 

(2)  s.  Place ; office. 

(3)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Spacious. 

(4)  s.  (A.-S.)  A space;  room. 

(5)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  walk  about ; to 
roam. 

Romk-mort,  s.  A cant  term  for  a 
queen. 

Roment,  \v.  To  raise  a false 
rom ant,  J report;  to  exaggerate. 
Norf. 

Rom  kin,  s.  A drinking-cup. 
Rommle,  v.  To  whisper. 
Rommock,  v.  To  romp  boisterously. 
East. 

Romnay,  s.  A sort  of  Spanish  wine. 
Romongour,  s.  A seller. 

The  zixte  is,  liede  the  zothnesse  of  the 
thinge  thet  me  wyle  zelle,  ase  doth  the 
romongours  of  horse. 

Ayenbite  of  Inw.,  p.  33. 

Rompstal,  s.  A rude  girl.  West. 
Romulik,  adv.  Abundantly  ; plen- 
tifully. 

Ron,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Conversation. 
Ronce,  v.  To  romp.  North. 
Roncled,  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Wrin- 
kled. 

Rondel,  Is.  (Fr.)  A sonnet 
roundel,/  which  ends  as  it 
begins. 

Rondure,  s.  (Fr.)  Roundness. 
Rone,  (1)  s.  The  roe  of  a fish. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  protect ; to  console. 

(3 ) pret.  t.  Rained.  Chauc. 
Ronette,  s.  Circular. 

Ronez,  s.  Tnickets;  brushwood. 
Ronge,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  gnaw.  West . 
Rongs,  s.  The  bars  of  a ladder. 
Ronk-ripe,  adj.  Quite  ripe.  Chesh. 
Ronner,  s.  A sort  of  coarse  cloth. 
Ronning,  s.  Rennet. 


Ron  yon,  s.  (1)  (Fr.  rogneux.)  A 
mangy,  or  scabby  animal. 

(2)  A fat  woman. 

Roo,  adj.  Rough.  Devon. 

Rood,  \ s.  (A.-S.)  The  cross,  or 
rode,  j crucifix. 

Rood-light,  s.  The  candles  burn- 
ing before  the  rood. 

Item,  payd  for  the  rode-lyyth,  iij.s.  j .d. 

MS.  Accoujits  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Leicester,  1490. 

Roody,  adj.  Luxuriant  in  growth. 
North. 

Roofing,  s.  The  ridge-cap  of 
thatched  roofs.  Norf. 

Rook,  (I)  s.  A sharper,  usually  as- 
sociated wTith  gamblers.  Rookery , 
a place  of  resort  for  rogues. 

Begone,  rook,  they  stay  for  the  at  the  , 
twelve -penny  ordinary. 

Shadwell,  True  Widow,  1679. 
Such  wits  as  lie,  are,  to  a company  of 
reasonable  men,  like  rooks  to  the  game- 
sters, who  only  fill  a room  at  the  table, 
but  are  so  far  from  contributing  to  the 
play,  that  they  only  serve  to  spoil  the 

fancy  of  those  that  do Nay,  they 

are  us’d  like  rooks,  too,  snub’d,  check’d, 
and  abus’d ; yet  the  rogues  will  hang  on. 

Wycherley , Country  Wife,  1688. 

(2)  v.  To  cheat. 

Well,  I’ll  go  to  Newmarket,  and  never 
have  to  do  with  a two- 1 egg’d  jade  more ; 

I shall  rook,  and  go  to  twelve,  let  wliat 
will  come  on’t. 

Shadwell , True  Widow , 1679. 
L.  Cheat.  But  you  are  a gamester. 

Trigg.  Ay,  madam,  but  I never  play,  I 
do  but  rook. 

L.  Cheat.  Rook ? wliat’s  that?  cheat? 
Trigg.  No,  madam,  I go  to  twelve,  and 
the  better  of  the  lay.  Ib. 

(3)  s.  A crow-bar.  Shropsh. 

(4)  v.  To  huddle  together.  West. 
Rookery,  s.  (1)  A disturbance;  a 

scolding.  South. 

(2)  A room  with  a window  of 
lath  without  glass.  Norf.  - 

(3)  A nest  of  disreputable  houses. 
Northampt. 

Rool,  v.  To  rumple.  North. 

Room,  5.(1)  Place,  or  office.  “Fewe 
rowmes  of  lordly  dignities  Bar- 
clay's Eclogue , 1570. 
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(2)  A box  at  a play. 

They  [the  courtesans]  were  so  graced 
that  they  sat  on  high  alone  by  them- 
selves, in  the  best  roome  in  all  the  play- 
house. Coryat , Crudities. 

(3)  Dandriff.  Somerset. 
Roomer,  v.  To  go  roomer , to  tack 

about  to  gain  the  wind.  An  old 
sea  term. 

Roomth,  s.  Room  ; space. 
Roomthy,  adj.  Roomy.  Northampt. 
Roone,  s.  Vermilion. 

Roop,s.  Hoarseness.  Roopy,  hoarse. 
North. 

Rooseling,  adj.  Sloping  down. 
Exmoor. 

Rooser,  s.  A rouser.  A man  is 
said  to  be  a rooser  who  does  any- 
thing very  well.  Line. 

Roost,  v.  To  drive.  Devon. 
Roost-cock,  s.  The  common  cock. 
Dev. 

Root,  s.  (1)  A rut.  Glouc. 

(2)  The  sum  total. 

Rootage,  s.  Extirpation. 

Rooter,  s.  A rough  attack ; a rush- 
ing noise.  North. 

Rootle,  v.  To  root  up.  Beds. 
Rooty,  adj.  Rank,  said  of  plants. 
YorJcsh. 

Roove,  v.  To  dry  meat  in  the 
chimney.  Glouc. 

Rooze,  v.  (1)  To  scatter.  Cornw. 

(2)  To  commend.  Lane. 

Roozle,  v.  To  rouse  violently.  Leic. 
Rop,  pret.  t.  of  repe.  Reaped. 
Rope,  (1)  s.  A measure  of  twenty 
feet.  Devon. 

(2)  s.  A bundle  of  twigs  laid 
across  a gutter  to  serve  in  place 
of  a plank.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  tether  a horse  or 
cow.  Nor f. 

(4)  s.  A dwarf.  Somerset . 

Roper,  s.  (1)  A rope-maker. 

(2)  A rogue. 

Rope-ripe,  adj.  Deserving  hanging. 
Howell,  1660. 

Ropery,  s.  Roguery ; anything  de- 
serving a rope. 


Thou  art  very  pleasant,  and  full  of  thy 

ropery.  Three  Ladies  of  London. 

Ropes,  s.  (A.-S.  roppas .)  The  small 
entrails. 

Rope-tricks,  s.  Tricks  that  may 
lead  to  a rope ; roguery. 

Roppe,  s.  The  entrails.  Ayenh. 

of  Inw.  See  Ropes. 

Ropy,  adj.  Thick  and  coagulated, 
said  of  liquor.  Line.  Bread  is 
ropy  when  a sort  of  second  fer- 
mentation takes  place  after 
baking. 

RoauELAUR,  s.  A very  short  cloak, 
fashionable  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  Due  de 
Roquelaur. 

Rorde,  s.  Sound ; noise. 

Rore,  (1)  s.  ( Lat .)  Dew. 

(2)  v.  To  barter,  or  merchandize. 

(3)  s.  Stir ; noise. 

Rory,  (Lat.)  Dewy. 

RORID,  J J ' ' 3 

Rory-tory,  adj.  Showy;  gay-co- 
loured. Devon. 

Rosary,  s.  A rose-bush. 

Rose,  (1)  s.  The  perforated  top  of 
a pipe,  as  the  spout  of  a water- 
ing-pot. 

(2)  s.  The  erysipelas. 

(3)  v.  To  praise. 

(4)  v.  To  drop  out  of  the  pod. 
Somerset. 

(5)  s.  The  fundament  of  a cat. 
Norf. 

Rosean,  adj.  Bearing  roses  ; red. 
Rosee,  s.  ( Fr .)  An  article  of  con- 
fectionary. 

Rosee.  Take  thyk  mylk  as  tofore  welled. 
Cast  thereto  sugar,  a gode  porcion 
pynes,  dates,  ymynced,  canel,  and  pow- 
dor  gynger,  and  seeth  it,  and  alye  it 
with  floers  of  white  rosis  and  floer  of' 
rys.  Cole  it,  salt  it,  and  messe  it  forth. 
If  thou  wilt,  in  stede  of  almaunde  my  Ike, 
take  swete  cremes  of  kyne. 

Forme  ofCury,  p.  12. 

For  to  make  rosee.  Tak  the  flowris  of 
rosys,  and  wascli  hem  wel  in  water,  and 
after  bray  hem  wel  in  a morter;  and 
than  tak  almondys,  and  temper  hem, 
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and  seth  hem ; and  after  tak  flesch  of 
capons,  or  of  hennys,  and  hac  yt  smale, 
and  than  bray  hem  wel  in  a morter,  and 
than  do  yt  in  the  rose,  so  that  the 
flesch  acorde  wyth  the  mylk,  and  so 
that  the  mete  be  charchaunt ; and  after 
do  yt  to  the  fyre  to  boyle,  and  do  thereto 
sugur  and  safron,  that  yt  be  wel 
ycolowrd,  and  rosy  of  levys  and  of  the 
forseyde  flowrys,  and  serve  it  forth 

Warner , Antiq.  Cut.,  p.  43. 

RosELLED,jo«r/.jo.  Decayed.  North. 
Rosemarine,  s.  { Fr .)  Rosemary. 
Rosemary-stones,  s.  A sort  of 
yellow  stone  found  in  the  marl 
in  some  parts  of  Staffordshire. 
Rosen,  adj.  (1)  Rosy. 

(2)  The  pi.  of  rose.  Norf. 
Rose-noble,  s.  A gold  coin  worth 
sixteen  shillings. 

Roser,  1 s.  ( A.-N .)  A rose- 
rosiar,  J tree. 

Rose-ryal,  s.  A gold  coin  formerly 
worth  thirty  shillings. 

Rosil,  s.  Rosin. 

Rosilly,  adj.  Sandy  and  gritty, 
like  rosin,  applied  to  soil.  East. 
Rosin-end,  s.  A shoemaker’s 
thread.  North. 

Rosinned,  part.  p.  Intoxicated. 
Craven. 

Rospe,  v.  To  belch. 

Ross,  s.  (1)  A morass.  Heref. 

(2)  Refuse  of  plants. 

Rossel,  v.  (1)  To  heat ; to  roast. 
North. 

(2)  To  kick  severely.  Shropsh. 
Ross-land,  s.  Heathy  land.  East. 
Rost,  (1)  adj.  Hot;  fresh  ; restive. 
Applied  to  a horse.  Leic. 

(2)  s.  A hurry.  Leic.  Rosty , 
rossed , hasty. 

Roster,  s.  A gridiron.  MS.  Ibth 
cent. 

Rostle,  v.  To  ripen.  Lane. 

Rot,  s.  A party  of  six  soldiers. 
Rote,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  A musical 
instrument, somewhat  resembling 
the  hurdy-gurdy. 

(2)  s.  {A.-S.)  A root. 

(3)  s.  Writing;  a record. 

(4)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  rot. 


(5)  s.  Practice.  P.  PI.  By  rotey 
by  heart.  rtfyrf ' 

Roten,  adj.  Rotten. 

Rotey-time,  s.  The  time  of  rut  in 
animals.  P.  PI. 

Rother,  s.  (1)  A horned  beast. 

(2)  {A.-S.)  A rudder. 

(3)  A sailor.  15/A  cent. 

(4)  Strong  manure,  for  forcing 
plants.  16 th  cent. 

Rotour,  s.  A player  on  the  rote. 
Rotten-roasted,  adj.  Too  much 
roasted;  overdone. 

Floras  did  beat  his  cook,  and  ’gan  to  swear, 
Because  his  meat  was  rotten-rosted  there. 
Peace,  good  sir,  (quoth  the  cook)  need  hath 
no  law, 

’Tis  rotten-rosted , ’cause  ’twas  rotten  raw. 

Wit’s  Recreations,  1654. 

Rottle-penny,  s.  The  yellow- 
rattle. 

Rou,  adj.  Cold ; damp.  North. 
Rouched,  part.  p.  Wrinkled. 
Northumb. 

Roud,  s.  A fish  called  by  Yarrell  - 
the  red-eye.  Norf. 

Roudge,  s.  A coarse  cloth. 

Rouge,  v.  To  gnaw.  Somerset. 
Rouget.  See  Rochet. 

Rough,  (I)  adj.  Luxuriant,  said  of 
grass.  North. 

(2)  s.  A copse.  Shropsh. 

(3)  v.  To  trump  one’s  adversary’s 
card  at  whist. 

Roughed,  adj.  Streaked,  or  spec- 
kled. Dev. 

Rough-leaf,  s.  The  true  leaf  of  a 
plant,  in  distinction  from  its 
seed-leaves.  West. 

Roughness,  s.  Plenty;  abundance. 

Cumb. 

Rough-spun,  adj.  Unpolished. 
Rouke,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  lie  close. 

(2)  v.  To  wander. 

(3)  v.  To  he  restless. 

(4)  s.  A great  number.  North. 

Roume,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Roomy ; wide. 
Rouncf,  v . To  move  hastily. 

Leic. 

Rounceval,  adj.  Strong;  large. 
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Rouncie,  Is.  ( A.-N .)  (1)  Acom- 
rouncy,  J raon  hhdkney  horse  ; 
any  horse. 

(2)  A vulgar  woman. 

Round,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  dance. 

(2)  A circular  turret.  Wilson. 

(3)  A troop  of  soldiers. 

(4)  Gentlemen  of  the  round , 
soldiers  appointed  to  inspect  the 
sentinels,  watches,  &c* 

(5)  Plain  speaking.  Oocfd. 

(6)  A kind  of  target. 
Round-about,  s.  The  boundary 

hedge  of  a coppice.  Northampt. 
Round-dock,  s.  The  common  mal- 
low. Somerset. 

Roundel,  s.  (1)  A circle;  any- 
thing round. 

For,  tkeheav’ns  are  not  mixtly  enterlaced, 
But  th’  undermost  by  tk’  upper  be  im- 
braced, 

And  more  or  less  tlieir  roundels  wider  are, 
As  from  the  center  they  be  neer  or  far. 

Sylvester's  Dubartas. 

(2)  A little  round  mat  to  place 
under  a plate. 

(3)  A round  platter  to  serve 
fruit,  generally  ornamented  with 
a motto. 

(4)  A roundelay,  or  catch. 

(5)  A round  mark  in  the  score 
of  a public  house. 

Charge  it  again,  good  Ferret, 

And  make  unready  the  horses;  thou 
know’st  how, 

Chalk,  and  renew  the  rondels. 

B.  Jon.,  New  Inn,  i,  6. 

(6)  The  midriff.  Somerset. 
Roundelet,  s.  A rundlet. 
Round-frock,  s.  An  upper  gar- 
ment, worn  by  rustics.  Var.  d. 

Roundge,  s.  A great  noise;  a 
violent  push.  Northumb. 
Round-house,  s.  The  prison  into 
which  the  watchmen  committed 
offenders  taken  in  the  night. 
Roundly,  adv . Plainly ; quickly ; 
severely. 

Round-robin,  s.  A'small  pancake. 
Devon. 


Round-shaving,  s.  A chiding. 
West. 

Round-tag,  s.  A child’s  game 
Devon. 

Round-tilth,  s.  The  sowing  of 
land  continuously  without  fa- 
Jow.  Kent. 

Roune,  1(1)  v.  ( A.-S . runian . ) 
round,  J To  whisper. 

Two  risen  up  in  rape, 

And  rouned  togideres, 

And  preised  tliise  peny-worthes, 

Apart  by  hemselve. 

Biers  Bloughman,  p.  97. 
But,  being  come  to  the  supping  place, 
one  of  Kalander’s  servants  rounded  in 
his  eare.  Bembr.  Arcad.,  b.  i,  p.  15. 

(2 ) s.  A whisper;  the  sound  of 
birds. 

Somer  is  comen  with  love  to  toune. 
With  blost.me  and  with  brides  roune. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  i,  241. 

(3)  v.  To  counsel,  or  consult. 
Rounge,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  gnaw. 

(2)  s.  A wheelbarrow. 
Rounsepick.  See  Rampick. 
Rount,  s.  A sort  of  flesh  colour  in 
horses. 

Roun-tree,  s.  The  mountain-ash. 
North. 

Roup,  s.  A public  sale  or  auction. 
North. 

Roupe,  s.  (1)  Outcry  ; lamentation. 

(2)  A disease  in  fowls. 

Roupy,  adj.  Hoarse.  Suss. 

Rous,  s.  Boasting.  North. 
Rous-about,  adj.  Unwieldy.  West . 
Rouse,  (1)  s.  A bumper,  in  drink- 
ing. 

(2)  v.  To  flutter.  A term  in 
hawking. 

(3)  v.  To  turn  out. 

(4)  s.  Noisy  mirth.  Devon. 
Rousen,  s.  A report.  Devon. 
Rouset,  s.  Rough  grass  not  eaten 

by  cattle.  Berks . 

Rousing,  adj.  (1)  Rough;  shaggy. 
Devon. 

(2)  Great. 

RousY>  \adj.  Filthy. 

ROWSY,  J J J 
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I thought  it  good,  necessary,  and  my 
bounden  dutye,  to  acquaynte  your  good- 
ness with  the  abhominable,  wycked  and 
detestable  behavor  of  all  these  rowsey 
ragged  rabblement  of  rakehelles. 

Harman’s  Caveat  for  Commen 
Cur  si  tors,  1567. 

Rout,  v.  To  hunt,  or  search.  To 
rout  out. 

Route,  (1)  s.  A company. 

(2)  v.  To  assemble  in  a company. 

(3)  s.  A violent  stir.  Devon. 

(4)  v.  To  snore  ; to  roar  or  bel- 
low, as  animals  ; to  hollow. 

He  lyeth  routing  and  snorting  all  night 
and  all  day.  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

(5)  v.  To  helch.  Palsg . 

(6)  v.  To  break  wind. 

(7)  s.  Coarse  grass.  East . 
Routed,  part.  p.  If  an  animal 

strays  and  is  pounded,  it  remains, 
when  unclaimed,  three  sunsets 
and  three  sunrisings  in  the  pound 
or  pinfold  ; afterwards  it  is  taken 
to  the  rout  (or  green)  yard, till  the 
owner  can  be  found,  and  is  then 
said  to  be  routed.  Line. 

Routh,  (1)  adj.  Rough. 

(2^  6*.  Abundance.  North . 
Routhe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Compassion. 
Rout-out,  s.  A Saturday  pie. 
Cornw. 

Rove,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cleave. 

(2)  v.  To  shrug  with  the  shoul- 
ders; to  stir  up. 

(3)  v.  To  shoot  an  arrow  at  an 
elevation. 

(4)  s.  A manner  of  ploughing. 
East. 

(5)  s.  (A.-S.  hreof.)  A scab.  Suff. 

(6)  v.  To  unravel.  Leic. 

Rover,  s.  An  archer. 

Rovers,  s.  Arrows  shot  at  an  ele- 
vation, generally  at  45  degrees. 
Row,  (1)  s.  A disturbance. 

(2)  v.  To  look  for.  Here f. 

(3)  v.  To  rake  about.  North . 

(4)  s.  A hedge. 

Rowans,  s.  The  berries  of  the 
mountain-ash. 


Row-do w,  s.  The  sparrow.  North - 
ampt. 

Rowdle,  v.  To  move  gently.  Oxfd. 
Rowdy-dow,  s.  A hubbub. 

Rowe,  (1)  adj.  Rough;  angry. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Rushed. 

(3)  v.  To  dawn.  P.Pl. 

(4)  s.  A ray. 

Rowell,  s. ‘(A.-N.)  The  circular 
wheel  of  a spur. 

Rowens,  s.  After-grass.  Suff. 
Rowet,  s.  Withered  grass.  South. 
Rowl,  s.  A wake,  or  revel.  Som. 
Rowland-ho,  s.  A Christmas 
game. 

Some  youths  will  now  a mumming  go. 
Some  others  play  at  Rowland-ho. 

Wither’s  Juvenilia , 1622. 

Rowney,  adj.  Uneven,  applied  to 
cloth,  having  some  threads 
stouter  than  others.  East . 
Roworgin,  s.  An  organ.  Nor- 
thumb. 

Rowth,  s.  A root.  YorJcsh. 
Rowty,  adj.  Over-rank,  said  of 
grass.  North. 

Row-up,  v.  To  devour.  Curnb . 
Rowy,  adj.  Of  uneven  texture. 
Row^e,  adj.  Rough. 

Rox,  v.  To  soften  ; to  decay.  Roxy , 
decayed.  Northampt. 

Roxall,  v.  To  wrestle.  Wight . 
Roxt,  adj.  Rotten,  said  of  fruit. 
West. 

Roy,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A king. 

(2)  v.  To  swagger;  to  domineer; 
to  indulge  in  convivial  mirth. 
North. 

Royalet,  s.  A petty  king. 

By  which  two  contentions,  the  Tartars 
came  to  the  crown;  for  these  two 
royalets  would  never  yield  to  one  ano- 
ther, nor  so  unite  their  armies  as 
joyntly  to  repress  the  Tartars. 

Bellum  Tartaricum , 1654. 

Royalize,  v . To  make  royal. 

But  now  returnd,  to  royalize  his  fame, 
Whose  mightie  thoughts  at  honours  tro- 
pheis  aime.  Peele’s  Eglogue,  1589. 

Royal,  s.  A gold  piece  worth  fif- 
teen shillings. 
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Royals,  s.  Taxes.  South. 

Royne,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A scab. 
Royne-tree,  s.  The  mountain-ash. 
Craven. 

Roynish,  adj.  (1)  ( Fr .)  Scabby ; 
mangy. 

(2)  Mean;  base. 

Royster,  s.  An  inventory.  Yorksh. 
Royther,  v.  To  behave  turbu- 
lently.  YorJcsh. 

Rozim,  s.  A quaint  saying.  West. 
Rub,  (1)  s.  Any  unevenness  of  sur- 
face; an  imperfection. 

(2)  s.  A sand-stone  for  a scythe. 

(3)  v.  To  do  work  hastily. 

(4)  s.  A slight  reproof. 

(5)  s.  A smattering  of  anything. 
Rubbacrock,  s.  A slattern.  West. 
Rubbage,  s.  Rubbish. 

Rubbell,  s.  (1)  Refuse  of  mason’s 

work. 

(2)  A sort  of  hard  chalk.  Berks. 
Rubber,  s.  (1)  A limited  number 
of  games  by  which  the  stakes 
are  reckoned,  as  a rubber  at 
whist. 

(2)  An  implement  for  cleaning 
the  dress. 

Rubbing-pole,  s.  The  pole  with 
which  the  ashes  are  stirred  over 
an  oven.  Northampt. 

Rubify,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  make  red. 
Rubin,  s.  (A.-N.)  A ruby. 
Rubious,  adj.  Rather  red. 
Rub-off,  v.  To  sneak  away ; to  run 
away  with  anything. 

Rubour,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Redness. 
Rubrick,  s.  Red  ochre. 

Ruck,  (1)  v.  To  crouch,  or  squat 
down.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  huddle  together.  Chesh. 

(3)  v.  To  gather  together  in 
heaps. 

(4)  s.  A heap. 

(5)  v.  To  go  about  gossiping. 
Line. 

(6)  v.  To  crease  linen. 

(7)  s.  A plait;  a wrinkle. 

(8)  v.  To  repent.  Line. 

(9)  s.  A small  heifer.  Somerset. 


(10)  s.  A rut  in  a road.  Heref. 

(11)  s.  The  fabulous  bird,  called 
more  usually  roelc. 

Rucker,  v.  To  squat  down.  West. 
Rucket,  v.  To  rattle.  Oxfd. 
Rucking-hen,  s.  A hen  which 
wants  to  sit.  Line. 

Ruckle,  (1)  v.  To  rumple. 

(2)  s.  A struggle.  Kent. 

(3)  v.  To  lie  close  together. 
Northampt. 

Ruckling,  s.  The  least  of  a brood. 
Ruckse,  s.  A spit-stand,  or  rack. 
North. 

Ruckstir,  v.  To  make  a disturb- 
ance. Warw. 

Rucky,  adj.  Full  of  rucks.  Norf. 
Ruction,  s.  An  uproar;  an  insur- 
rection. Westm. 

Rud,  (1)  v.  To  polish  by  rubbing. 
Devon. 

(2 ) s.  A reed.  Somerset . 

(3)  s.  Red.  North. 

(4 ) s.  A species  of  fish. 

Rudde,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  complexion. 

See  Rode. 

Rudder,  s.  (1)  A coarse  sieve. 
Dorset. 

(2)  Copulation.  Somerset. 
Rudderish,  adj.  Hasty  in  temper. 
West. 

Ruddle,  (1)  s.  Red. 

(2)  s.  The  red  ochre  with  which 
sheep  are  marked. 

(3)  v.  To  make  a fence  of  split 
sticks  plaited.  Kent. 

Ruddle-wattle,  s.  A hurdle  of 
interwoven  hazle  rods.  Kent. 
Ruddock,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  The 

robin-redbreast. 

(2)  A kind  of  apple. 

(3)  Red  ruddocks , gold  coin. 
Ruddocks,  s.  The  fibrous  parts  of 

tallow  which  will  not  melt. 
North. 

Rudesby,  s.  A rude  person. 
Rudge,  s.  A partridge.  Cornw. 
Rudge-wash,  s.  A sort  of  coarse 
kersey  cloth. 

Rudle,  s.  A beverage  composed  of 
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warm  beer  and  gin,  sugar,  and 
lemon  peel. 

Rud-stake,  s.  The  stake  to  which 
an  ox  is  tied  in  his  stall.  Durham. 
Rudy,  adj . Rude.  Sussex. 

Rue,  (1)  v.  To  sift  corn.  West. 

(2)  s.  A young  goat.  Somerset. 
Rue-bargain,  s.  A bad  bargain. 
Lane. 

Ruel-bone,  \ s.  A material  used 
rewel-bone,  J in  saddles,  often 
mentioned  in  the  early  metrical 
romances. 

Ruelle,  s.  A wrinkle. 

Ruen,  s. 

Take  of  the  ruen  of  a hare,  and  havynge 
fraied  and  consumed  it  in  hote  water, 
gyve  it  the  woman  to  drynke  in  the 
niornyuge  at  her  breakefast. 

The  Secretes  of  Mays  ter  Alexis,  1559. 

Ruff,  (1)  s.  A sort  of  frill. 

(2)  s.  An  old  game  at  cards. 
Florio. 

(3)  v.  To  trump,  at  cards. 

(4)  v.  A hawking  term  ; to  hit 
the  prey  without  fixing  it. 

(5)  s.  A roof. 

(6)  s.  The  height,  or  extremity. 

(7)  adj.  Rough. 

Ruffatory,  s.  A rough,  boisterous 
fellow. 

Ruffet,  s.  Furze.  Dorset. 
Ruffian,  s.  The  devil.  (Cant.) 
Ruffiner,  s.  A ruffian.  North. 
Ruffle,  (1)  v.  To  draw  into  plaits. 

(2)  s.  The  turned-down  top  of  a 
boot,  hanging  in  a loose  manner. 

One  of  the  rowells  of  my  silver  spurs, 
catch ed  hold  ot  the  ruffle  of  my  boot. 

B.  Jon.,  Every  Man  out  of  H.,  iv,  6. 

(3)  v.  To  swagger ; to  bully. 

(4)  s.  A bustle,  or  tumult. 
Ruffler,  s.  A bully. 

Ruffmans,  s.  Woods,  or  bushes. 

(Cant.) 

Ruff-peck,  s.  Bacon.  (Cant.) 
Ruff-tree,  s.  The  roof-beam  of  a 
house. 

Rufter-hood,  s.  A plain  leather 
hood  for  a hawk  when  first  drawn. 


Rug,  adj.  Snug.  Devon. 

Ruge,  v.  (1)  To,  wrinkle.  Somers. 

(2)  To  slide  down ; to  sweef. 
away  quick1  y.  Devon. 

Rugge,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  back. 
Ruggle,  (1)  v.  To  walk  about  with 
difficulty. 

(2)  v.  To  play  the  hurdy-gurdy. 

(3)  s.  A child’s  rattle.  Devon. 
Ruggy,  adj.  Rough. 

Rugin,s.  A sort  of  inferior  linen. 
Ruid,  adj.  Strong ; rough. 

Ruin,  s.  A pole  of  four  falls  stand- 
ing ; a woodman’s  term.  At  the 
first  fall,  it  is  a plant  or  wicket; 
at  the  second,  a white  pole ; at 
the  third,  a black  pole ; and  at 
the  fourth,  a ruin. 

Ruinate,  v.  To  ruin. 

Ruise,  v.  To  drive  away.  Devon. 
Rule,  (1)  s.  Rough  sport;  tumult. 

(2)  v.  To  fall  out,  as  grain  that 
is  over-ripe.  Somerset. 

(3)  v.  To  sit  in  strange  postures. 
West . 

(4)  v.  To  barter.  Devon. 
Rule-stone,  s.  A carpenter’s  tool. 

7e,  than  seyd  the  rewle-stone, 
Mayster  hath  many  fone. 

HalliwelVs  Nugce  Boeticce , p.  17. 

Ruly,  adj.  Rueful. 

Rum,  (1)  adj.  Odd;  queer. 

(2)  s.  Old-fashioned  rubbish. 
Devon. 

Rum-barge,  Is.  Warm  drink  of 
rum-booze,  J any  kind.  YorJcsh. 
Rumblement,  s.  A rumbling  noise. 
Rumbullion,  s.  A great  tumult. 
Devon. 

Rumbur,  s.  A run  before  leaping. 
Cumb. 

Rumbustical,  adj.  Boisterous; 
overbearing. 

Rumbustious,  adj.  Obstreperous. 
Rum-duke,  s.  A grotesque  figure. 
Rum-fustian,  s.  A drink  made 
with  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  a 
quart  of  strong  home-brewed 
beer,  a bottle  of  white  wine, 
half  a pint  of  gin,  a grated  nut- 
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meg,  the  juice  from  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  a small  quantity  of  cinna- 
mon, and  sugar  sufficient  to 
sweeten  it. 

Rumgumptious,  adj.  Sturdy  in 
opinion  ; forward  ; violent ; rash. 
Rummage,  s.  Lumber.  West. 
Rummel,  s.  Fragments  of  bricks 
and  mortar. 

Rummel-gumtion,  s.  Sense ; wit. 
Rummen,  v.  To  move  things  out  of 
their  places.  Yorksh. 

Rummer,  s.  A large  strapping  lass. 
Norf. 

Rummet,  s.  Dandriff.  Cornw. 
Rummueton,  v.  To  mutter. 
Rumney,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Budge  fur. 
Rump-and-stump,  adv.  Entirely. 
Rumped,  adj.  Rancid  ; acrid. 
Devon. 

Rumpkin,  s.  (1)  A large  drinking- 
glass.  Norf. 

(2)  A fowl  without  tail. 
Rumple,  s.  A large  debt,  contracted 
by  little  and  little.  Somerset. 
Rumpus,  s.  An  uproar. 
Rumscullion,  s.  A bad,  idle, 
worthless  fellow.  Line. 
Rumstich,  s.  {Germ.)  The  game 
of  mawe. 

Run,?;.  (1)  To  sew  slightly;  to 

darn  stockings. 

(2)  To  risk  anything. 

(3)  To  suppose.  North. 
Runagate,  s.  A runaway. 
Runaway-crop,  s.  A poor  crop. 

Wight. 

Runch,  s . Wild  mustard,  or  radish. 
Runch  -balls,  dried  charlock. 
Cumb. 

Rundel,  s.  (1)  A circle.  “The 
circle  or  rundle  about  the  apple 
of  the  eye.”  Nomencl.  See 
Roundel. 

( 2 ) A hollow  pollard  tree.  West. 

(3)  A young  tree. 

(4)  A moat  with  water  in  it ; a 
small  stream. 

Rune,  s.  A water-course.  West. 
Rung,  s.  (1)  The  wooden  ring  of 


a wheel  upon  which  the  hoop 
fits.  Line. 

(2)  A staff.  North. 

(3)  The  step  of  a ladder. 

Runge,  s.  A long  tub  with  two 

bandies.  Lane. 

Rungel,  s.  A stupid  boy.  Leic. 
Rungeling,  adj.  Restive.  Leic. 
Runish,  adj.  Fierce  ; violent. 
Runkle,  v.  To  wrinkle.  North. 
Runnably,  adv.  Currently.  East. 
Runnel,  s.  (1)  A small  stream,  or 
brook.  See  Rundel. 

(2)  Pollard  wood.  North. 
Runner,  s.  The  upper  millstone. 
Running,  s.  Rennet.  West. 
Running-boy,  s.  A jockey. 
Running-bull,  s.  A string  of  iron 
fixed  on  a cross-bar  in  the  front 
of  the  harrow. 

Running-fitter,  s.  A fitter’s 
deputy. 

Running-poitral,  s.  A breast 
leather. 

Running-shoes,  s.  Pumps. 
Runnulus,  s.  Rennet.  Heref. 
Run-out,  v.  To  sprout.  Devon. 
Runrig-lands,  s.  Ridges  lying 
parallel  in  uninclosed  lands,  and 
belonging  to  different  persons. 
Runt,  s.  (1)  An  ox. 

(2)  A rough  rude  person. 

(3 ) A dwarf. 

(4)  The  stump  of  a tree;  the 
stem  of  a plant. 

(5)  The  rump.  North. 

Runty,  adj.  (1)  Dwarfish.  Yorksh . 

(2)  Rude;  uncivil;  cross.  East. 
Rurals,  s.  Country  people. 

Rurd,  s.  Noise.  See  Reard. 
Rurfin,  s.  A ringleader.  Somers. 
Ruse,  v.  (1)  To  extol. 

(2)  To  slide  down  with  a rustling 
noise.  Devon. 

Rush,  s.  (1)  A merry-making. 
North. 

(2)  A patch  of  underwood. 

(3)  A disease  in  cattle.  North. 
Rush-bearing,  s.  The  day  of  a 

church’s  dedication. 
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Rush-buckler,  s.  A swash-buckler. 
Rushe,  v.  To  dash  down. 
Rushewes.  See  Rishews. 

Rushin,  s.  A tub  of  butter. 
Rushing,  s.  Refreshment.  North. 
Rushy-mils,  s.  A sportive  imita- 
tion of  mills,  made  by  the  shep- 
herds in  running  water,  and  com- 
posed of  rushes. 

His  spring  should  flow  some  other  way;  no 
more 

Should  it  in  wanton  manner  ere  be  seene 
To  writhe  in  knots,  or  give  a gown  of  greene 
Unto  their  meadowes:  nor  be  seene  to 
play, 

Nor  drive  the  rushy-mils,  that  in  his  way 
The  shepherds  made.  Brown,  Brit.  Bast. 

Rusinge,  s.  A boast. 

Ruske,  s.  A root. 

Ruspice,  s.  A sort  of  red  wine. 
Russel,  (1)  v.  To  wrestle.  Line. 

(2)  s.  A kind  of  satin. 

(3)  s.  An  old  name  for  the  fox. 
Russets,  s.  Clothes  of  a russet 

colour;  the  holiday  dress  of  a 
shepherd. 

And,  for  the  better  credit  of  the  world, 

In  their  fresh  russets  every  one  doth  go. 

Drayt.,  Eel.,  ix. 

Russeting,  s.  (1)  Coarse  cloth  of 
a dingy  brown  colour. 

(2)  One  clothed  in  russet ; a 
clown. 

(3)  A species  of  apple. 

Nor  pippin,  which  we  hold  of  kernell  -fruits 
the  king; 

The  apple  orendge ; then  the  savory  russet- 
ting.  Drayton's  Bolyolbion,  song  18. 

Russol,  s.  A reed.  Ayenb.  of  Inwt 
Rust,  (1)  v.  To  roost. 

(2)  s.  Mildew  in  wheat.  Devon. 
Rust-balls,  s.  Yellow  lumps  of 
iron  ore  found  among  the  chalk. 
Cambridgesh. 

Rust-burn,  s.  The  restharrow. 
North. 

Rusticoat,  s.  A clown. 

Rustiler,  s.  (A.-N.)  A raft. 
Rusty,  adj.  (1)  Filthy. 

(2)  Restive. 

Rusty-fusty-dusty,  s.  Exces- 


sively dirty;  apparently  a word 
invented  by  Taylor,  the  Water- 
poet. 

Rut.  (1)  v.  To  he  maris  appetens. 

(2)  v.  To  throw. 

(3)  s.  The  dashing  of  waves. 
Chesh. 

(4)  v.  To  keep  a rut , to  be 
meddling.  Kent. 

Ruthe,  s.  (A.-S.)  Compassion. 
Rutsele,  v.  {Dutch.)  To  slide. 
Rutten,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  snore. 
(2)  s.  The  stick  with  which  bat- 
ter is  beaten  up.  Yorksh. 
Rutter,  s.  (1)  A directory  to  in- 
dicate the  course  of  a vessel. 

My  tables  are  not  yet  one  quarter  emp- 
tied of  notes  out  of  their  table ; which 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  a sea  rutter 
diligently  kept  among  them  from  age  to 
age,  of  all  their  ebbs  and  flowes,  and 
winds.  Nash’s  Br.  of  Bed,  H. 

(2)  A German  rider,  or  trooper ; 
a dashing  gallant. 

Ruttle,  v.  To  rattle. 

Ruttling,  s.  A gurgling  noise  in 
the  throat.  South. 

Ruwet,  s.  A horn,  or  trumpet. 
Ruze,  v.  To  extol.  North. 
Ruzure,  s.  The  sliding  down  of 
earth,  &c.  Devon. 

Ruzzom,s.  An  ear  of  corn.  Yorksh. 
Ruse,  s.  Rye. 

Rye,  s.  A disease  in  hawks. 
Ryelands,  s.  A local  term  for  the 
inferior  oolite . Northampt. 
Rye-mouse,  s.  A bat.  Glouc. 
Rygh,  s.  A fish,  the  ruffe?  Forme 
of  Cury,  p.  20. 

Rym,  v.  To  remove.  Northampt . 
Rynty,  1 excl.  Stand  off ; by 
rynt-ye,  j your  leave  ! North . 


S 

Sa,  ( Fr .)  A large  tub.  See  So . 
Saag,  s.  Urine.  Dorset. 

Saan,  adv.  Since.  North . 
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Sabatines,  s.  ( Fr .)  (1)  Steel  co- 
verings for  the  feet. 

(2)  Slippers  or  clogs. 

Sabbed,  part.  p.  Saturated.  Suss. 

Sable,  s.  A sabre. 

Sabras,  s . Salve ; plaster. 

Sachelle,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A small  sack. 

Sacheverel,  s.  The  iron  door  to 
the  mouth  of  a stove. 

Sack,  (1)  s.  Sherry;  any  Spanish 
white  wine.  Canary  sack , a 
Malaga  sweet  wine. 

(2)  A loose  upper  garment ; a 
shirt. 

(3)  Sack  and  seam  road , a horse 
road.  To  get  the  sack , to  be  dis- 
charged from  a place. 

Sack-but,  s.  A bass  trumpet. 

Sack-cider,  s.  A mixture  of  sack 
and  cider. 

Sack-cream,  s. 

Cream  called  sack-cream.  Whilst  three 
ints  of  cream  is  boiling  on  the  fire, 
eat  the  yolks  of  eight  or  nine  eggs, 
with  some  sack,  and  put  it  into  your 
skillet,  keeping  it  stirring  till  it  come  to 
a curd,  then  run  it  through  a strainer, 
and  save  your  curd,  being  severed  from 
your  whey,  season  it  with  beaten  cinna- 
mon, ginger,  nutmeg,  sugar,  and  rose- 
water,"so  lay  it  in  your  dish,  and  strow 
on  cinnamon  and  sugar. 

Or  only  take  a quart  of  cream  and 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  boiled, 
drop  in  two  spoonfuls  of  sack,  and  stir 
it  well,  so  that  you  keep  it  from 
curdling,  then  season  it  with  sugar 
and  rosewater. 

The  Queen’s  Royal  Cookery,  1712. 

Sackle,  v.  To  saunter  about.  Line. 

Sackless,  adj.  Faultless  ; simple ; 
quiet.  North. 

Sack-posset,  s.  A drink  formerly 
taken  on  the  evening  of  the  wed- 
ding-day. 

To  make  a sack-posset.  Take  two  quarts 
of  pure  good  cream,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  best  almonds,  stamp  them 
in  the  cream  and  boil  amber  and  musk 
therein ; then  take  a pint  <5f  sack  in  a 
bason,  and  set  it  on  a chafing-dish  till 
it  be  blood  warm  ; then  take  the  yolks 
of  twelve  eggs,  with  four  whites,  and 
beat  them  very  well  together ; and  so 
put  the  eggs  into  the  sack,  and  make  it 


good  and  hot;  let  the  cream  cool  a little 
before  you  put  it  into  the  sack ; then 
stir  all  together  over  the  coals,  till  it  be 
as  thick  as  you  would  have  it ; if  you 
take  some  amber  and  musk,  and  grind 
it  small  with  sugar,  and  strew  it  on  the 
top  of  the  posset,  it  will  give  it  a most 
delicate  and  pleasant  tast. 

A True  Gentlev:omari‘ s Delight, \ 676. 

Sackt-wine,  s.  “ Sackt.  wine  or 
wine  strained  through  a bag: 
hippocras.”  Nomencl. 
Sack-whey,  s.  Wine-whey.  Devon. 
Sacrament,  s.  ( Lat .)  An  oath. 
Sacrarie,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A holy 
place. 

Sacre,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  con- 
secrate. 

(2)  s.  A consecration. 

(3)  s.  The  peregrine  falcon,  the 
male  of  which  was  a sacret.  See 
Saker. 

Sacrear,  s.  A receptacle  for  relics. 
Sacring,  s.  Consecration;  sacra- 
ment. Sacring-bell,  the  small 
bell  rung  at  different  parts  of 
the  mass. 

Sad,«$.  (1)  Serious;  discreet.  “A 
traveller ! By  my  faith,  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  sad.”  Shakesp ., 
As  You  Like  It.  “ As  solemn  as 
a traveller/’  was  a proverbial 
phrase.  Sadly , seriously.  Sad- 
ness, seriousness. 

Rather  than  for  anything  in  it,  which 
should  helpe  good  sadde  studie. 

Ascham,  p.  27. 

(2)  Dry ; firm,  said  of  bread. 
Lane. 

(3)  Heavy,  solid,  said  of  various 
materials.  North. 

(4)  Heavy ; applied  to  bread 
when  the  dough  does  not  rise 
properly.  North. 

(5)  A dull  dark  colour.  North. 
Sad-bad,  adj.  Very  ill.  Norf. 
Sadde,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  make  serious 

or  steady. 

Sadden,  v.  To  harden  ; to  make 
solid.  Line. 

Saddle,  v . To  impute  to.  Var.  d. 
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Saddle-back-crow,  s.  The  Roys- 
ton  crow.  Sussex, 
Saddle-backed,  ad/.  Low  backed. 
South. 

Saddle-bars,  s.  The  horizontal 
iron  bars  of  a window.  North- 
amp  t. 

Saddled,  part.  p.  Overstocked. 
Saddle-tree,  s.  The  wooden 
arson  of  a saddle. 

Saddued,  part.  p.  Settled ; made 
firm. 

Sade,  v.  To  satiate.  West. 
Sad-irons,  s.  Smoothing  irons. 
Midi.  C. 

Sadness,  s.  Gravity;  seriousness. 
Safe,  (1)  v.  To  secure,  or  make 
safe. 

(2)  adj.  Sure ; certain.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  assuage.  Gawayne. 
Safe-conduct,  s.  A passport. 
Safeguard,  (1)  s.  A large  petti- 
coat, worn  over  the  other  clothes, 
to  protect  them  from  dirt ; the 
riding-dress  of  ordinary  females, 
called  a safe-shirt,  in  some  parts. 

Make  you  ready  straight, 

And  in  that  gown,  which  first  you  came  to 
town  in, 

Your  safeguard,  cloke,  and  your  hood 
suitable. 

Thus  on  a double  gelding  you  shall  amble, 
And  my  man  Jaques  shall  be  set  before  you. 

B.  Sr  Fl.,  Noble  Gent.,  ii,l. 
The  men  hooted,  the  gentlewomen  in 
cloaks  and  safeguards. 

Stage  Direction,  in  Merry  Dev., 
0.  PL,  v,  254. 

(2)  v.  To  keep  safe ; to  protect. 

And  taking  thence  a cabinet,  some 
jewells  and  rich  jems,  intreats  that 
worthy  gentleman  to  safeguard  them, 
till  the  danger  was  gone. 

Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 

Saffle,  adj.  Dull ; sad.  Line . 
Safflow,  s.  Bastard  saffron. 
Saffo,  s.  ( Ital .)  A catchpole. 
Saft,  s.  Safety.  North. 

Sag,  fl)  v.  To  decline  in  health. 
East. 

(2)  v.  To  subside.  Kent. 

(3)  v.  To  crease. 


(4)  s.  A kind  of  reed  ; a sedge. 

(5)  v.  To  bend,  or  oppress.  North . 
Sagathee,  s.  A sort  of  woollen 

cloth. 

Sage-cream,  s. 

To  make  sage-cream.  Take  a quart  of 
cream,  boil  it  well,  then  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  the  juice  of  red  sage,  half  as 
much  rosewater,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  it  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent dish.  And  thus  you  may  use  it 
with  any  sweet  herbs,  which  will  render 
it  pleasant  and  healthful. 

The  Closet  of  Rarities,  1706. 

Sager,  s.  A lawyer.  YorJcsh. 
Sagg,  v.  To  hang  down,  as  op- 
pressed with  weight.  To  sagg  on, 
to  walk  heavily. 

This  said,  the  aged  street  sagg’d  sadly 
on  alone.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  xvi. 

Saggard,  s.  The  vessel  in  which 
crockery  is  taken  to  the  oven  for 
firing.  Staff. 

Saghe,  s.  Speech. 

Saghetele,  v.  { A.-S .)  To  be  re- 
conciled. 

Sagination,  s.  { Lat .)  Fattening. 
Sag-ledge,  s.  The  diagonal  cross- 
bar of  a gate.  East. 

Sahagun,  s.  A sort  of  sword. 

I pray  tell  me,  sir,  suppose  that  with  a 
sahagun , or  with  a rapier  of  Toledo,  I 
were  pierced  like  a cullender. 

Davenant,  The  Man’s  the  Master,  1669. 

Said,  part.  p.  Wearied;  quieted. 
North. 

Saig,  s.  A saw.  Lane. 

Saile,  v.  { A.-N .)  To  assail. 
Sailing-ware,  s.  Canvass. 
Saille,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  leap.  Sai- 
lours,  dancers. 

Sailor,  s.  An  insect,  the  caniharis 
fusca. 

Sails,  s.  A hawk’s  wings. 

S ail-wound, part.  p.  Twisted  like 
windmill  sails.  Bedf. 

Saime,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)  Lard  ; fat. 

(2)  A crack  in  crockery.  Line. 
Saind,  s.  A message.  North. 
Saine,  (1)  v.  To  sign  with  the 
cross ; to  bless. 
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p 1 

T*  (1)  The  game  of  cent. 


(2)  part.p.  Seen. 

Saint,  “ 

SANT,  _ 

(2)  A cincture,  or  girdle. 

St.  john’s-wort,  1 TT 

st.  Peter’s -wort,  J H-vPerlcon- 

Saint’s-bell,  s.  The  small  bell 
which  called  to  religious  service. 
Sairy,  adj.  Poor;  sorry.  Noi'th. 
Sake,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Guilt;  sin. 


And  ase  he  tholede  that  for  ous, 
Levedy,  wythoute  sake, 

Defende  ous  wanne  we  dede  bethe. 
That  noe  fende  ous  ne  take. 

W.  de  Shorehum. 


(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Contention. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  kill. 

(4)  s.  Reason  ; cause.  Devon. 

(5)  s.  A land-spring.  West. 
Sakelet,  s.  A little  sack. 

Saker,  s.  (1)  The  peregrine  falcon. 

(2)  A small  sort  of  ordnance. 
Sakeringe,  s.  The  sacrament. 
Salade,  s.  ( A.-N .)  (1)  A sort  of 
helmet.  See  Salet. 

(2)  A salad. 

Salamander,  s.  A large  poker ; 
an  iron  plate  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

Salamon,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
the  mass. 

Salandtne,  s.  (A.-N.)  Calcedonv. 
Sale,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A hall. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  gladden ; to 
content. 

(3)  s.  Part  of  the  collar  of  a cart- 
horse. East. 

(4)  s.  The  willow.  Somerset. 
Salebrous,  adj.  (Lat.)  Coarse ; 

rough. 

Salere,  s.  (A.-N.)  A salt-seller. 
Sales,  s.  The  upright  stakes  of  a 
hurdle. 

Salet,  s.  (A.-N.)  A light  helmet ; 
a skull-cap. 

Salewe,  v.  (A.^N.)  To  salute. 
Sale-worth,  adj.  Ready  for  sale. 
Salfe,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  save. 
Salghe,  s.  A willow. 

Saliance,  s.  Sallying.  Spens. 


Salie,  v.  To  dance.  See  Saille . 
Salk,  s.  The  shorter  part  ot  a flail. 

YorJcsh. 

Salle.  Shall. 

Sallet,  s.  A salad. 

Sallis,  s.  Hog’s  lard.  Glouc. 
Sally,  (1)  s.  The  willow.  West. 

(2)  v.  (Fr.)  To  run  from  side  to 
side ; to  pitch  forward. 

(3)  s.  A tottering  situation.  Suss. 

(4)  The  pluffy  part  of  a bell-rope. 
Sally-withy,  s.  A willow.  Wilts. 
Salme,  v.  To  sing  psalms. 
Salmon-sprint,  I s.  A young 

salmon-pele,  j salmon. 
Salope,  s.  (Fr.)  A dirty  sluttish 
person. 

Salpe,  s.  A species  of  fish. 
Salpicon,  s.  Stuffing,  or  farse- 
meat. 

Salse,  s.  Seasoning ; sauce. 
Salser,  s.  (Lat.)  A salt-cellar. 
Salster,  s.  A dealer  in  salt. 
Salsutter,  s.  A kind  of  small 
fish.  West. 

Salt,  (1)  s.  (Lat.  saltus.)  A leap. 
And  frisking  lambs 

Make  wanton  salts  about  their  dry-suck’d 
dams.  BenJonson,  Vision  of  Delight, 

(2)  s.  A salt-cellar. 

(3)  s.  Pointed  language  ; wit. 

(4)  adj.  Maris  appetens. 
Salt-cote,  s.  A salt-pit. 

Salt-eel,  s.  A game  resembling 

hide  and  find. 

Salt-gem,  s.  A sort  of  crystal  salt. 
Saltimbanco,  s.  (Ltal.)  A moun- 
tebank. 

Salt-kit,  s.  A salt-box.  North. 
Salt-pie,  s.  A salt-box.  North. 
Salts,  s.  Marshes  near  the  sea 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  Sussex. 
Salt-weed,  s.  The  toad-rush.  Suff. 
Salue,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  salute. 
Salutif,  adj.  Salutary. 

Elixir  here  begynys  the  tretys  of  phi- 
losofurys  that  ys  cald  the  hed  tresure. 
fvrst  mak  a water  salutyj,  and  firment 
of  vitreall  red  and  salt  peter  a lvk  quan- 
tity MS.,  14 th  Cent. 
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Salvage,  adj.  Savage ; cruel. 
Salve,  v.  (1)  To  save. 

(2)  To  salve  a matter , to  make 
up  a quarrel. 

Sam,  v.  (1)  To  collect  together. 
North. 

(2)  To  put  in  order.  Lane, 

(3)  To  skim.  North. 

(4)  To  curdle  milk.  North. 

(5)  To  stand  sam,  to  pay  the 
reckoning  of  several  persons.  To 
stand  sam  for , to  be  surety. 

Samare.  The  skirt  of  a mantua. 
Sambocade,  s. 

Sambocade.  Take  and  make  a crust  in 
a trape,  and  take  a cruddes,  and  wryng 
out  the  whey^e,  and  drawe  hem  thurgh 
a stynor,  and  put  in  the  stynor  crustes. 
Do  thereto  sugar  the  thridde  part  and 
somdel  whyte  of  ayren,  and  shake 
thereinne  biomes  of  elren,  and  bake  it 
up  with  curose,  and  messe  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  30. 

Sambuke,  s.  ( Lat . sambuca.)  A 
sort  of  harp. 

Sambus,  s.  A saddle  cloth. 
Samcast,  s.  Two  ridges  ploughed 
together.  Cumb. 

Samcloth,  s.  (1)  A sampler. 

(2)  A sort  of  jacket. 

Same,  (1)  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Together. 
In  same , together. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Shame. 

Samekill,  conj.  As  long  as. 
Samel,  adj.  Gritty  ; sandy.  North. 
Samelike,  adv.  Similarly.  North. 
Sami,  adj.  Soft ; watery.  Bedf. 
Samite,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A rich  silk, 
often  interwoven  with  gold  or 
silver  thread. 

Or  was  ther  any  velvet  cremesyn? 

Or  was  ther  any  samite  or  satin  ? 

Lydgate. 

(2)  A dress  or  robe  made  of 
samite. 

In  silken  samite  she  was  light  array’d, 

And  her  fayre  locks  were  woven  up  in  gold. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  Ill,  xii,  13. 

Sammaron-cloth,  s.  A cloth 
between  flaxen  and  hempen. 


Sammen-bricks,  s.  Bricks  insuf- 
ficiently burnt.  East. 

Sammodithee.  Tell  me  how  you 
do.  Norf. 

Sammy,  (1)  adj.  Clammy;  close; 
heavy.  Shropsh. 

(2)  s.  A fool.  Var.  d. 

Samned,  part.  p.  Assembled  to- 
gether. 

Sam-ope,  adj.  Half  open.  Devon . 

Samplarie,  s.  An  exemplar. 

Samplars,  s.  Young  trees  left  for 
standers  in  cutting  down  under- 
wood. Oocfd. 

Sampleth,  s.  A sampler.  North. 

Sampson,  s.  A drink  made  of 
brandy,  cider,  sugar,  and  a little 
water.  Cornw. 

Sampson’s-pillar,  1 s.  An  old 
sampson’s-post,  f fashioned 
mousetrap  which  kills  the  mice 
by  letting  a block  of  wood  fall 
upon  them. 

Sam-sodden,  adj.  Sodden,  said  of 
meat  not  dressed  enough.  Dorset . 

Sam-sode,  adj.  Half  sewed ; half 
witted. 

Sanappe,  "I  a hand-napkin. 

SANOPE,  J r 

Sancebell.  See  Saint' s -bell. 

Sancited,  part.  p.  Ratified. 

Sancome,  s.  A quagmire.  Yorksh. 

Sanctimony,  s.  (Lat.)  Holiness. 

Sand-blind,  adj.  Nearly  blind. 


Qui  a courteveue.  That  hath  a dim  and 
ill  eyesight:  that  seetli  somewhat  by 
day  light,  worse  after  the  sun  rising, 
and  never  a whit  at  night : sand  blind. 

Nomencl. 

Sande,  part.  p.  Sent. 

Sanded,  adj.  Short-sighted.  North. 
See  Sand-blind. 


I s.  A kind  of  fish ; the 
f plaice  or  sole. 


Sandel, 
sanding, 

SANDLING,  J r 

Sandener,  s.  Red  ochre. 
Sanders,  s.  Sandal  wood. 
Sandesman,s.(^.-5.J  Amessenger. 
Sandever,  s.  Scoria  of  glass. 
Sandgate-rattle,  s.  Stamping 
in  dancing.  North . 
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Sand-tot,  s.  A sand-hill.  Somers. 
Sandweed,  s.  Common  spurrey. 
Norf. 

Sang,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  Blood. 

(2)  A song.  North. 

(3)  A handful  of  corn  Devon. 

(4)  Sang  is  it,  indeed  it  is. 
North. 

Sangarede,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A chantry. 
To  the  sepulkyrlyghtvi.hyves  of  beene 
to  pray  ffor  me  and  my  wyffe  in  the 
common  sanrjered.  Will,  dated  1504. 

Sangaree,  s.  (1)  Rack  punch. 

(2)  A hard  drinking  bout. 
Sanginarie,  s.  The  plant  milfoil. 
Sanging-eather,  s.  The  large 
dragon -fly. 

Sanglant,  adj.  ( Fr .)  Sanguinary. 
Sangre,  s.  (A.-S.)  Singing. 
Sanguine,  adj.  Red  complexioned. 
Sank,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  Blood. 

(2)  A large  quantity.  Cumb. 
Sannock,  v.  To  cry  bitterly.  East. 
Sanny,  v.  To  utter  a wailing  cry, 
without  apparent  cause.  Norf. 
prep.  (Fr.)  Without. 
Santal,  s.  A sand-eel. 

Sap,  (1)  v.  To  drench.  Sappy 
drinking,  excessive  drinking. 
Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  put  a toast  in  liquor. 

(3)  5.  Ale.  Sheff. 

(4)  s.  A silly  fellow. 

Sape,  s.  Soap.  15 th  cent. 
Sap-head,  s.  A blockhead. 

Sapid,  adj.  High,  or  putrid.  Leic. 
Sap-scull,  (1)  s.  A fool.  Craven. 

(2)  adj.  Soft,  like  sap.  Var.  d. 
Sapy,  adj.  (1)  Beginning  to  be 
tainted,  as  meat. 

(2)  Foolish. 

(3)  Sickly. 

Sar,  v.  To  earn ; to  serve.  West. 
Saradin,  s.  The  sardine  stone. 
Sarce.  s.  (1)  A small  hair  sieve. 

(2)  Vegetables.  Essex. 

Sarcel,  s.  The  pinion  of  a hawk’s 
wing. 

Sarcynesse,  s.  “A  bruet  of  sarcy- 
nesse.”  Warner,  p.  44. 


Sard,  v.  Futuere.  A word  much  in 
use  in  the  17th  cent. 

Sare,  adj.  (1)  Withered  and  dry. 
See  Sear. 

(2)  Tender ; rotten.  Kent. 

(3)  Sore.  North. 

Sare-baned,  adj.  Stingy ; unkind. 
Yorksh. 

Sarfit,  s.  A tahle-cloth.  Devon. 
Sargent,  s.  A sergeant. 

Sargon,  s.  The  gilthead. 

Sark,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A shirt;  a 
shift. 

(2)  A porridge-pot.  Yorksh. 
Sarkle,  v.  To  rake;  to  harrow. 
Sarlinish,  s.  A sort  of  silk. 
Sarn,  s.  A sort  of  oath.  Shropsh. 
Sarnick,  (1)  adj.  Inanimate. 
East. 

(2)  s.  A small  quantity.  Suffolk . 
Sarpe,  s.  A girdle. 

Sarpelere,  1 s.  A coarse 
sarpliar,  > hempen  pack- 
SARP-CLOTH,  J cloth. 

Sarplar,  s.  A pocket,  or  half  a 
sack  of  wool. 

Sarra,  v.  (1)  To  serve.  North . 

(2)  To  sew.  Yorksh. 
Sarrasine,s.A  portcullis,  or  falling 
gate. 

Sarre,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Sorer. 
Sarreliche,  adv.  (A.-N.)  Closely; 
close  together. 

Sars-a-mine.  A gentle  impreca- 
tion. East. 

Sarsens,  s.  Large  bolder  stones. 
Wilts. 

Sarsin,  s.  A Saracen. 

Sarsnet,  s.  A thin  slight  silk. 
Sart,  (1)  adv.  Softly.  Devon. 

(2)  See  Assart. 

Sarties ,adv.  Indeed.  North. 
Sartrin,  s.  A sort  of  hoe. 
Sarver,  s.  A scuttle  for  a stable. 
Sasarara,  s.  A sort  of  legal  writ. 

A corruption  of  certiorari. 
Sashoons,  s.  Leather  worn  under 
the  boot  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg. 

Sasin,  s.  A reaping-hook.  Devon. 
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Sasse,  s.  A lock  in  a river ; a flood- 
gate. 

Sassle,  adj.  Drowsy.  Somers. 
Sate,  adj.  Soft.  Dorset.  Satepoll, 
a simpleton. 

Satell,  v.  To  settle. 

Sater,  s.  Saturday. 

Sates,  s.  Quickset.  Shropsh. 
Satisfyingly,  adv.  Giving  satis- 
faction. 

Satinet,  s.  A stuff  between  silk 
and  satin. 

Satle,  v.  (1)  To  hang  down  ; to 
fall.  YorJcsh. 

(2)  To  shackle;  to  embarrass. 
Sattane,s.  A cardinal’s  rochet. 
Sattet,  adj.  Quiet ; settled.  Lane . 
Sattie,  adj.  Matted.  Northumb. 
Satty,  s.  A sort  of  frigate. 
Saturant,  adj.  Satiating. 
Saturitie,  s.  { Lat .)  Satiety. 

Who  seeing  their  saturitie. 

Warner’s  Albions  England , 1592. 

Sauce,  (l)fl.  To  garnish ; to  adorn. 
Devon.  ♦ 

(2)  s.  Impertinence.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  box  the  ears.  YorJcsh. 

(4)  v.  To  abuse. 

(5)  s.  Any  vegetables  eaten  with 
meat.  Norf. 

Sauce-box,  s.  (1)  A saucy  fellow. 
(2)  In  the  following  passage  it 
seems  to  have  a different  meaning. 

Whether  the  governors  of  the  common- 
wealth have  suffered  palmesters,  fortune- 
tellers, stage-players,  sawce-boxcs,  en- 
terluders,  puppit  players,  loyterers, 
vagabonds,  land-leapers,  and  such  like 
cozening  make-shifts,  to  practise  their 
cogging  tricks  and  rogish  trades  within 
the  circuite  of  his  authoritie,  and  to 
deceive  the  simple  people  with  their 
vile  forgerie  and  palterie. 

Newton , Try  all  of  a Man’s  owne  selfe , 1692. 

Sauce- jack,  s.  An  impudent 
fellow. 

Sauceling,  s.  A saucy  fellow. 
Sauce-madame,  s.  A dish  in 
ancient  cookery. 

Saucy,  adj.  Untidy ; dirty.  West. 
Sauf,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Safe. 


Saufy t adj.  Wet;soaky.  North . 
Saugh,  {l)s.  A trench,  or  channel. 
See  Sough. 

Then  Dulas  and  Cledaugh 
By  Morgany  do  drive  her  through  her 
watry  saugh. 

Drayton,  Polyolb.,  Song  iv, 

(2)  pret.  t.  of  se.  Saw. 

(3)  s.  The  sallow  willow.  North. 
Saughte,  s.  Tranquility. 
Saughtne,  s.  { A.-S .)  To  be  paci- 
fied ; to  be  reconciled. 

Saul,  (1)  v.  To  beat.  YorJcsh. 

(2)  s.  The  solid  substance  inside 
a covered  button.  North. 
Saulcery,  s.  The  department  of 
the  sauces  in  the  baronial  house- 
hold. 

Sault,  v.  To  assault. 

Saum,  v.  To  walk  lazily,  or 
dreamily ; to  repeat  too  often. 
Saumber,  s.  Armour  for  the 
arm. 

Saumple,  s.  An  example. 
Saunce-bell,  s.  The  sacring-bell. 
Saundres,  s.  Sandal  wood. 
Saun-fail,  adv.  ( A.-N .)  Without 
fail. 

Sauns,  prep.  {A.-N.)  Without. 
Saunt,  v.  To  vanish.  North. 
Saunter-wheel, s.  A wheel  which 
works  facewise  from  a spur- 
wheel.  West. 

Saur,  s.  Urine  from  the  cow-house. 
North. 

Saurin,  s.  Vinegar.  Cumb. 
Saur-pool,  s.  A stinking  puddle. 
Sausefleme,  s.  A red  spot  or 
scab  on  the  face. 

Saut,  s.  Salt.  North. 

Saute,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  assault. 

(2)  s.  An  assault ; a leap. 

(3)  {A.-N.)  To  jump. 

Sauter,  s.  The  Psalter. 

Savashin,  s.  Salvation.  Heywood , 

1556. 

Save,  (1)  s.  {Lat.)  The  herb  sage. 
(2)  v.  To  house  hay  or  corn. 
Devon. 

Save-all,  s.  (1)  An  appendage  to 
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a candlestick  for  burning  the  ends 
of  candles. 

(2)  A child’s  pinafore.  Cornw. 

Saveguard,  s.  A wardrobe.  Devon. 

Saveloy,  s.  A large  sausage. 

Savement,  s.  (A.-N.)  Safety;  pro- 
tection. 

Wa^t  hope  his  here  of  savement, 

Now  time  his  for  to  telle. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Saverly,  adv.  By  saving. 

Saverous,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Fragrant ; 
sweet. 

Savete,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Safety. 

Saviarde,  s.  A sort  of  jacket,  in 
use  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century. 

Savin-tree,  s.  The  juniperus 
sabina.  Supposed  to  procure 
abortion. 

And  when  I look 

To  gather  fruit,  find  nothing  but  the  savin- 
tree. 

Too  frequent  in  nunnes*  orchards,  and  there 
planted. 

By  all  conjecture,  to  destroy  fruit  rather. 

Middiet.,  Game  of  Chess , C 1 b. 

Savour,  s.  (A.-N.)  Knowledge. 

Savouren,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  savour. 

Savourous,  adj.  Sweet. 

Saw,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A saying. 

Sawar,  s. 

I send  unto  your  mastership  closed  in 
this  box  the  sawar  for  the  inditement, 
according  to  your  comandment,  which 
is  retornabile  xv  Trinitatis. 

Flumpton  Correspondence , p.  150. 

Sawce,  v.  To  make  salt. 

Sawcistre,  s.  A sort  of  sausage. 

Sawde,  s.  (A.-N.)  Hire;  pay. 

Sawe,  s.  (A.-S.)  Speech. 

Sawge,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  herb  sage. 

Sawgeat,  s.  A dish  in  cookery. 
Sawgeat.  Take  pork,  and  seeth  it  wel, 
and  grinde  it  smale,  and  rnedle  it  with 
ayren  and  brede  ygrated;  do  thereto 
powdor  fort  and  safron,  with  pynes  and 
salt.  Take  and  close  litulle  balles  in 
foiles  of  sawge.  Wete  it'  with  a bator 
of  ayren,  and  fry  it,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p,  29. 

Sawl,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  The  soul. 


(2)  Liquor;  drink.  North. 
Sawney,  (1)  s.  A stupid  fellow. 

(2)  adj.  Lucky.  North. 

(3)  s.  Liquor.  Yorksh. 

Sawse,  v.  To  carve  a tench. 
Sawserling,  s.  A sausage. 
Sawstire,  s.  A sausage. 
Sawter-crawn,  s.  A simpleton. 
Saw-wurt,  s.  A plant,  the  ser- 

ratula  tinctoria . 

Sax,  s.  (1)  A knife.  Line. 

(2)  A small  sack  or  satchel. 

Say.  (1)  A common  abbreviation 
of  assay.  To  take  the  say%  to 
draw  the  knife  along  the  belly  of 
the  deer,  near  the  brisket,  enough 
in  length  and  depth  to  discover 
how  fat  he  is. 

(2)  In  Suffolk,  where  cattle  have 
once  broken  into  good  pasture, 
they  are  said  to  have  got  the  say 
of  it. 

(3)  pret.  t.  of  se.  Saw. 

(4)  v.  To  strain  through  a sieve. 
Leic. 

(5)  s.  Speech  ; song. 

(6)  s.  An  opinion.  Var.  d. 

(7)  s.  Influence;  sway.  North. 

(8)  s.  A serge,  or  fine  woollen 
cloth. 

Say-master,  s.  A master  of  assay, 
who  tries  the  value  of  metals  in 
the  mint. 

Sayn,  part.  p.  Seen. 

Say-nay,  s.  A lamprey.  Lane. 
Say-so,  s.  A mere  nominal  ad- 
vantage. 

Scab,  s.  (1)  An  ape  ; a baboon. 

(2)  A poor  wretch. 

Scabado,  s.  The  itch. 

Scabbard,  s.  A scabby  person. 
Scabble,  v.  To  rough-dress  stones. 
Scablines,  s.  Chippings  of  stone. 
North. 

Scabridge,  s.  The  scabious. 
Scaby,  adj.  Stingy.  North. 

Scad,  (1)  pret.  t.  Shed. 

(2)  s.  A short  shower.  Somerset. 

(3)  s.  A wild  black  plum.  Suss. 

(4)  s.  A carcase. 
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Scaddet , part.  p.  Shaded. 
Scaddle,  ( 1)  adj.  Thievish.  Kent. 

(2)  adj.  Wild;  skittish;  said  of 
young  horses.  North. 

(3)  s.  Mischief.  North. 

(4)  adj.  Timid  ; shy.  Yorksh. 
Scade,  pret.  t.  Severed. 

Scafe,  (1)  v.  To  wander  about ; to 
lead  a vagabond  life.  Line. 

(2)  adj.  Wild.  North. 

Scaff,  s . A scarf.  Tatham’s  Royal 
Oake , 1660. 

Scaffel,  s.  A small  spade  used  in 
draining.  Suffolk. 

Scafferon,  s.  Part  of  the  capari- 
sonment  of  a horse. 

Scaffle,  v.  To  scramble.  Somers. 
Scaffling,  s.  (1)  An  eel.  Chesh. 
(2)  part , a.  Working  hard  to 
obtain  a livelihood.  Craven. 
Scag,  s.  A trout. 

Scage,  v.  To  throw  a stick.  Yorksh. 
Scaggle,  (1)  adj.  Timid.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  choak,  or  strangle.  Leic. 
Scaggy,  adj.  Shaggy.  Glouc. 
Scait,  v.  To  have  diarrhoea.  Dev. 
Scaithful,  adj.  Given  to  breaking 
pasture ; liable  to  be  overrun  by 
stock. 

Scalado,  s.  A scaling  of  walls. 

One  side  most  excellently  depicted  his 
Ormus  trophyes ; no  cost,  no  art  left  out 
to  do  it  to  the  life;  their  incamping 
upon  the  shoare,  their  assaults,  sca- 
ladoes,  and  entrance. 

Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 

Scalary,  adv.  By  steps. 
Scalbegres,  s.  Herb  Christopher. 
MS.  15  th  cent. 

Scald,  (1)  adj.  Scabby,  particu- 
larly in  the  head. 

(2)  s.  A disease  on  the  skin  of 
the  head  ; scurf,  or  scabbiness. 

(3)  adj.  Mean,  shabby. 

To  he  revenged  on  this  same  scald , 
scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  host  of 
the  garter.  Shakes]?.,  Mer.  W.  W.,  iii,  1. 

(4)  v.  To  infect  with  lues  ve- 
nerea. 

(5)  v.  To  scorch.  Norf. 


(6)  s.  A scorched  up  patch  in  a 
barley  field.  East. 

(7)  v.  To  boil  partially.  North - 
ampt. 

(7)  s.  A multitude.  East. 
Scald-cream,  s.  Cream  raised  by 
heat.  West. 

Scalding,  adj.  Partial.  Oxfd. 
Scaldrag,  s.  One  who  boils  rags. 
Scale,  (1)  v.  To  spread;  to  dis- 
perse abroad  ; to  separate. 

(2)  v.  To  weigh  as  in  scales;  to 
estimate  aright. 

(3  ) v.  To  beat.  Yorksh . 

(4)  v.  To  bring  down  fruit  from 
trees  by  throwing  at  it.  South. 

(5)  v.  To  change.  Dorset. 

(6)  v.  To  stir  the  fire.  North. 

(7)  s.  A drinking-cup.  Somerset. 

(8)  s.  A steep  hill.  North. 
Scale-dish,  s.  A milk-skimmer. 

North. 

Scale-in,  v.  To  plough  in  with  a 
shallow  furrow,  in  order  to  bury 
stubble,  &c.  Norf. 

Scales,  s.  The  outer  cuts  of  a 
piece  of  timber  with  the  bark, 
not  thick  enough  to  be  called 
planks.  Devon. 

Scal-fern,  s.  Spleenwort. 

Scall,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A skin  disease 
of  the  head,  now  termed  a scald- 
head.  “A  scall , impetigo.” 
Coles. 

(2)  {A.-S.)  A scale. 

Scallage,  s.  A lich-gate.  West. 
Scallard,  s.  A scald-head. 
Scalle,  s.  {A.-N.)  A scab. 
Scallenge-gate,  s.  The  lich- 
gate. Hamps. 

Scallewort,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
plant. 

Scalf.ion,  s.  (1)  (^.-.V.)  The 
species  of  small  onion  called  a 
shalot. 

(2)  A wild  plant  which  tastes 
like  an  onion.  Lane. 

Scallions,  s.  A beating.  North. 
Scallops,  s.  An  awkward  girl. 
Craven. 
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Scalps,  s.  The  rinds  or  refuse  of 
turnips  left  in  the  fields  by  sheep. 
Scaly,  adj.  (1)  Mean. 

(2)  Mischievous,  thievish. 

Scam,  s.  A stain.  North. 
Scamble,  (1)  v.  To  scramble;  to 
shift.  Sc  ambling -days,  days  in 
Lent,  when  no  regular  meals 
were  provided,  hut  every  one 
shifted  as  he  could. 

(2)  v.  To  squander  away. 

(3)  s.  Dissipation  ; profusion. 

(4)  v.  To  defeat ; to  balk.  West. 

(5)  v.  To  entangle ; to  throw 
into  confusion.  Hamps. 

Scambling,  adj.  (1)  Scattered ; 
dissipated. 

(2)  Sprawling.  Heref. 
Scambler,  s.  A parasite. 

Scame,  v.  To  injure. 

Scamine,  s.  The  scammony. 
Scamp,  s.  A rascal. 

Scampo,  v.  To  run  in  a hurry.  Lane. 
Scan,  v.  To  scold.  Devon. 
Scandret,  s.  A drunkard.  Wore. 
Scant,  (1)  adj.  Scarce;  insuffi- 
cient. 

(2)  adv.  Scarcely,  hardly. 

(3)  s.  Scantiness,  want. 

Like  the  ant, 

In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  scant. 

Carew. 

(4)  v.  To  limit. 

Scanteloun,  s.  (l)  A carpenter’s 
measure. 

(2)  A scantling  or  pattern. 
Scantish,  adj.  Scarce.  North. 
Scantity,  s.  Scarcity.  East. 
Scantle,  v.  To  become  scanty,  to 
lessen  in  quantity.  Drayton. 
Scantling,  ~1  s.  A small  portion  or 
scantlon,  j sample  of  anything. 
Scantlings,  s.  Thin  joists.  Leic . 
Scap,  s.  A snipe. 

Scape,  (1 ) v.  (A.-S.)  To  escape. 

(2)  s.  A misdemeanour. 

(3)  s.  A trick;  an  evasion. 
Scape-gallows,  s.  A bad  fellow. 
Scape-grace,  s . A hair-brained 

fellow. 


Scape-thrift,  s.  A thriftless 
fellow. 

Scaplar,  s.  A narrow  piece  of 
cloth  worn  by  monks  over  the 
rest  of  their  dress,  reaching 
almost  to  the  feet. 

Scapple,  v.  To  rough-hew  stones. 
Crav. 

Scar,  (1)  v.  To  frighten.  Line. 

(2)  s.  A scarecrow. 

(3)  s.  A shred,  or  piece.  North. 

(4)  adj.  Exposed  to.  Sussex. 
Scar,  1 s.  ( A.-S .)  A cliff,  or 

skar,  l precipice;  a bare  and 
skerre,  J broken  place  on  the 
side  of  a mountain. 

Scarab,  s.  (1)  (Lat.)  A beetle. 

(2)  A term  of  contempt. 

No,  you  scar  ale. 

I’ll  thunder  you  to  pieces. 

B.  Jons.  Alchern.,  i,  1. 
Must  a man  of  honour  wait  your  lei- 
sure, you  dog,  and  miss  his  necessary 
diversion  through  the  negligence  of 
such  a scarab. 

Durfey,  Madame  Fickle,  1682. 
What’s  a constable  to  a man  of  wor- 
ship, a man  of  drunken  reeling  worship  ? 
A.  worm ! a scarab.  Ib. 

Scarbabe,  s.  A scarecrow. 
Scarbot,  s.  A kind  of  beetle. 
Scar-bugge,  s.  A bugbear. 
Scarce,  (1)  s.  A sieve. 

(2)  adj.  Stingy;  sparing. 
Scar-crow,  s.  A figure  set  up  in 
the  fields  to  frighten  the  crows. 
Scard,  s.  A shard.  Yorksh. 

Scare,  (1)  v.  To  spend.  Suffolk. 

(2)  adj.  Lean  ; scanty.  East. 

(3)  adj.  Wild ; shy.  North. 

(4)  A cur  to  drive  away  pigs  and 
poultry.  Norf. 

(5)  Fve  got  the  scare  of  him 
I hold  him  in  fear. 

Scare-brake,  s.  A stick  from  a 
hedge. 

Scaret,  s.  The  plant  skirret. 
Scarf,  v.  To  wear  loose,  like  a 
scarf. 

Scar-fire,  s.  An  alarm  of  fire. 
Scarf-skin,  s.  The  epidermis. 
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Scarified,  part.  p.  Frightened. 
Scarl,  s.  A bugbear. 

Scarmoge,  s.  A skirmish. 
Scarmony,  s.  A sort  of  spice. 
Scarn,  s.  Dung  of  cattle.  Scam- 
bee,  a dung-bee.  North . 
Scarny-houghs,  s.  A dirty  drab. 
Westm. 

Scarped,  part.  p.  Dried  up ; 

parched.  Line. 

Scarse,  v.  To  disperse. 

Scarstee,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Scarcity. 
Scart,  v.  To  scratch.  North. 
Scarters,  s.  The  dugs  of  a cow. 
Line . 

Scarvish,  adj.  Clear.  Devon. 
Scarywhiff,  adv.  Askew.  So- 
merset. 

Scat,  (1)  s.  A passing  shower. 
Devon. 

(2)  s.  A blow.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  dash,  or  burst;  to 
slap.  West. 

(4)  adj.  Broken  ; ruined.  Cornw. 

(5)  adj.  Scared.  Essex. 

(6)  excl.  Get  along!  North . 

(7)  s.  A continuance.  West. 
Scatch,  (1)  s.  A dry  hedge. 

(2)  s.  (Fr.)  A horse’s  bit. 

(3)  s.  A stilt. 

(4)  v.  To  go  upon  stilts. 
Scatch-pawed,  adj.  Left-handed. 

Essex. 

Scate,  (1)  s.  Injury;  diminution. 

(2)  v.  To  have  diarrhoea.  Glouc. 

(3)  s.  A woman  of  loose  cha- 
racter. North. 

Scathe,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Harm; 
damage.  Scatheful,  destructive. 
(2)  v.  To  damage,  or  injure. 
Scathered,  adj.  Said  of  feet  in- 
grimed  by  water  and  small  coals 
getting  into  the  shoes.  Nor- 
thumb. 

Scatloe,  s.  Loss;  hurt;  prejudice. 
North. 

Scatte,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Money. 

(2)  A tax. 

Scatterbrained,  adj.  Giddy. 
North . 


Scatty,  adj.  Showery.  South. 
Scau,  s.  A fig.  Northumb. 
Scauberk,  s.  A scabbard. 
Scaumy,  adj.  Glossy;  shining 
North. 

Scaup,  s.  (1)  A thin  soil.  Yorksh. 

(2)  A scraggy  person. 

(3)  The  scalp;  the  head.  Yorksh. 
Scaupy,  s.  A bare  piece  of  ground. 

Craven. 

Scaut,  (1)  s.  The  pole  attached  to 
the  axle  of  a waggon,  and  let 
down  to  prevent  its  running 
back  while  ascending  a hill. 

(2)  v.  To  push  violently.  West. 
Scavel,  adj.  Voracious.  North. 
Scavel-an-gow,  s.  Confused  talk- 
ing. Cornw. 

Scavernick,  s.  A hare.  Cornw. 
Scavilones,$.  Pantaloons. 

Scaw,  s.  The  elder  tree.  Cornw. 
Sced,  s.  The  parting  of  the  hair 
on  the  head.  “ Hoc  discrimen, 
Anglice , the  sced  of  the  hede.” 
Nominate  MS. 

Scede,  v.  To  spill.  Lane. 
Scelerous,  adj.  (Lat.)  Wicked. 
Scellum,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
a thief. 

Scent,  s.  A descent.  South. 
Schadons,  s.  Young  bees.  North. 
Schale,  s.  (Lat.)  A scale  or  ladder. 
Scheft,  s.  The  auncel-weight. 
Schell,  v.  To  overturn.  Line. 
Schelvol,  adj.  Reasonable.  Ayenb. 
of  Lnwyt. 

Scheme,  s.  A pleasure  party. 
Schepne,  | ^.-S.)  A stable. 

SCHIPNE,  J v ' 

Scheppe,  V. 

Hit  scheppeth  gef  man  deythe. 

And  shiit  fram  purgatorie. 

William  de  Shoreham. 


Scher,  s.  (A.-S.scaru.)  The  pubes. 
“ Haec  pubes,  anglice , schere .” 
Nominate  MS.  See  Share. 

And  make  a piastre  of  calamynte  and 
beteyn  y-poudrid  and  of  poudir  of 
comyn  and  of  baies  of  lorer  and  of  oile 
of  lorer  y.medlid  togidere,  and  al  warm 
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leie  the  piastre  on  his  scher,  and  an 
otliere  bitwene  his  ers  hoole  and  his 
^erde.  Medical  MS.  of  the  15  th  cent. 
And  let  setten  an  horn  on  her  scher 
withouten  ony  gersyng. 

Medical  MS.,  15  th  cent. 
And  therwith  anoynte  hir  bothe  bi- 
hynde  and  bifore  from  the  navel  down- 
ward, and  then  above  leie  the  wolle  of  a 
sclieep  that  is  y-schore  unwaische, 
either  anoynte  hir  above  the  scher  and 
aboute  the  reynes  with  hoot  hony. 

Medical  MS.,  15 th  cent. 

Schilden,  v.  To  bring  forth  a 
child.  Schyld , a child. 
Schilder,  s.  (1)  Protector. 

(2)  The  shoulder.  Lane. 
Schisms,  s.  Frivolous  excuses. 
East. 

Schoat,  s.  A kneading  trough. 
Kent . 

Schoche,  v.  To  suspect. 

Schoffe,  pret.  t.  Pushed. 

With  that  he  stert  upp  fro  ys  mete, 
And  schoffe  the  bord  into  the  filore, 

And  cau3t  a suerd  and  anon  suore. 

Gower. 

Schood,  s.  (A.-S).  The  hair  of  a 
man’s  head. 

School,  (1)  v.  To  put  back  the 
ears.  Var.  d. 

(2)  s.  A shoal  of  fish.  Line. 
Schooling,  s.  Education.  Var.  d. 
School-street,  s.  The  university. 
Oxfd. 

Schore,  s.  A score. 

Schour,  s.  Battle;  conflict. 
Schreward,  s.  A curst  fellow. 
Schrouge,  v.  To  press ; to  rub. 
West. 

Schunche,  v.  To  shove.  “ I 
shunched  him  away.”  Suss. 
ScHt-MS,  s.  Pieces,  or  shives. 

Warners  Antiq.  Cut .,  p.  42. 
Schyv,  s.  The  womb.  “ Hsec  ma- 
trix, a schyv  that  a schyld  is  con- 
sevyd  in.”  Nominate  MS. 
Science,  s.  A scion;  a shoot. 

Rejetton  croissant  au  pied  de  l’arbre, 
watershoots:  young  shoots  or  sciences 
that  growe  out  of  the  rootes  or  sides  of 
the  stocke,  and  prove  not. 

Nomencl.,  1585. 


Scient,  adj.  Learned. 

Sciential,  adj.  Scientific, or  teach- 
ing knowledge. 

Scimminger,s.  Base  moneyrubbed 
over  or  cased  with  silver.  Kent. 
Scind,  v.  To  wash.  Durham. 
Scindarize,  v.  To  break  to  pieces. 
Scink,  s.  A lizard. 

Scirtle,  adj.  Hasty  ; changeable. 
Scithe,  ^ bowl  for  straining 
SEITHE’  f milk.  Leie. 

SCIE, 

Scittle,  adj.  Skittish.  Kent. 
Scitturn,  s.  A shrewd  turn.  Hants. 
Sclat,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A slate. 

(2)  v.  To  beat  with  violence. 
Suss. 

Sclatere,  v.  To  be  negligent. 
Schlau,  *1  v.  To  claw;  to  scratch. 
sclow,  J Cornw. 

Sclaundre,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Slander. 
Scleezy,  adj.  Having  the  threads 
irregular,  said  of  cloth.  Devon. 
Scoad,  v.  To  scatter  loose  earth, 
as  mole-hills,  &c.  Devon. 
Scoanes,  s.  Stones;  pavement. 
Cornw. 

Scoat,  v.  To  stop  a wheel. 

Scoby,  s.  A chaffinch.  Yorksh. 
Scochon,  s.  An  escutcheon. 
Scocker,  s.  (1)  A rift  in  an  oak 
tree,  especially  weather-blasted 
by  lightning. 

(2)  A rent  occasioned  by  water 
soaking  down  into  the  body 
of  a pollard  oak,  and  by  a severe 
frost  following.  Norf. 
Scockerd,  adj.  Sappy,  as  timber. 
East. 


Scodre,  v.  To  whiz  along. 

Scog,  v.  To  brag.  West. 

Scoil,  s.  Rubbish ; the  head  of  a 
quarry  before  the  strata  appear. 
Devon. 

ScolaiE,  v.  To  attend  school. 
Scolding-stool,  s.  A cucking- 
stool. 

Scole,  s.  A scale.  Pr.  P. 
Scollop,  v.  To  notch.  West. 
Scomber,  s.  The  mackerel. 
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Scombre,  v.  Alvum  levare. 

Scome,  s.  A mantle-shelf.  North - 
ampt. 

Scome,  1 v.  To  skim.  Scomowr , 
skomyne,  J a skimmer. 
Scomfete,  v.  To  discomfit. 
Scomfish,  v.  To  discomfit ; to 
stifle.  North. 

Scomther,  v.  To  scorch  severely. 
Cumb. 

Sconce,  (1)  s.  A blockhouse,  or 
small  fort. 

(2)  s.  The  head ; the  skull. 

(3)  s.  A lantern. 

(4)  s.  A sort  of  candlestick,  with 
a tin  back,  to  be  hung  against  the 
wall.  North. 

(5)  s.  A screen.  Cumb . 

(6)  s.  A seat  at  one  side  of  the 
fire-place  in  the  old  large  open 
chimney.  North. 

(7)  v.  To  eat  more  than  another. 

(8)  v.  To  impose  a pecuniary 
mulct.  Oocfd. 

^9)  tf.To  carry  on  good-humoured 
raillery.  North. 

(10)  s . The  pavement.  Cornw. 
Scon,  s.  A barley-meal  cake. 
Cumb. 

Scone,  s.  A skreen.  Cumb. 
Scoom,  s.  A yellow  gelatinous  sub- 
stance found  about  the  roots  of 
old  trees,  tremella. 

Scoop,  s.  (1)  A wooden  shovel  for 
taking  up  corn ; an  instrument 
for  scooping. 

(2)  The  neck  and  breast  of  mut- 
ton cut  as  one  joint.  Devon. 
Scoose,  v.  To  discourse  with. 
Somerset. 

Scoot,  s.  A corner;  an  angular 
portion  of  a field. 

Scooter,  s.  A squirt.  East. 

Scop,  s.  The  head;  the  scalp. 
Scope,  s.  A sort  of  basin  with  a 
handle  to  lade  water.  Lane. 
Scope-law,  s.  A distance  given  to 
one  running  a race.  Dorset. 
Scoppe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  (1)  A scoop. 

(2)  A leap. 


Scoppertl,  s.  A sort  of  small  spin- 
ning top  for  boys  to  set  up  be- 
tween the  middle  finger  and 
thumb.  MS.  Diet..  1540. 

Score,  (1)  s.  A mark,  or  notch. 

(2)  v.  To  beat  so  as  to  mark  the 
skin.  Dev. 

(3)  s.  An  apple  core.  Glouc. 

(4)  s.  Twenty  yards. 

(5)  s.  Twenty  pounds  weight. 
West. 

Scorel,  s.  A squirrel.  Pr.  P. 
Scorer,  s.  A scout;  a scourer. 
Scoring,  s.  A term  in  Norfolk 
farming,  for  a method  of  pre- 
venting the  soil  when  moist  from 
turning  up  in  whole  glossy  fur- 
rows. 

Scork,  s.  An  apple  core.  Shropsh. 
Scort-about,  v.  To  disturb ; to 
injure.  IVarw. 

Scorte,  s.  Scorn. 

Scoss,  v.  To  barter;  to  exchange. 
Scotch,  v.  (1)  To  amerce  ; to  fine. 

(2)  To  cut  slightly  ; to  mince. 

(3)  To  spare ; to  refrain.  Norf. 

Tor  when  they  come  to  giving  unto  holy 
and  necessarie  uses,  then  they  will 
sticke  at  a pennie,  and  scotch  at  a groat, 
and  every  tiling  is  too  much. 

Dent's  Pathway. 

(4)  To  stop  the  wheel  of  a vehicle 
with  a stone,  &c. 

(5)  To  deduct. 

(6)  Out  of  all  scotch,  ex  cessively. 
I did  not  scotch  my  mind , I tola 
him  my  full  opinion. 

ScoTCH-AND-ENGLisH,s.The  game 
of  prisoner’s  base.  Cumb. 
Scotch-collops,  s.  A frican- 
deau. 

Scotch-fiddle,  s.  The  itch. 
Scotch-fog,  Is.  A sort  of  misty 
scotch-mist,  J rain. 
Scotch-hop,  s.  The  game  of  hop- 
scotch. 

Scotch-nightingale,  s.  The  owj. 
Scotch-pint,  s.  A quart.  North. 
Scote,  (1)  v.  To  plough  up.  Here/, 
(2)  s.  A drags taff.  Glouc . 
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(3)  s.  A prop.  Wight . 

Scoth,  v.  To  clothe ; to  cover  up. 
Scotomy,  s.  Dizziness  in  the 
head. 

Scottering,  s.  Burning  a bundle 
of  pease-straw  at  the  end  of  har- 
vest; a custom  among  boys. 
Here/. 

Scottle,  v.  To  cut  raggedly.  Wilts. 
Scottles,  s.  A boy’s  game,  pelting 
with  stubble.  Suffolk. 

Scoub,  v.  A rod  used  in  thatching. 
Northumb. 

Scouch,  v.  To  stoop.  Northampt. 
Scoul,  v.  To  burn  fiercely  ; to  look 
red,  like  fire.  Devon. 

Scoup,  v.  To  leap  at  prey.  Palsgr . 
Scour,  (1)  s.  A tumult.  Somerset. 

(2)  s.  A scourging. 

(3)  s.  To  deepen  the  ditch, 
and  throw  the  soil  against  the 
hedge.  North. 

(4)  s.  A shallow,  gravelly  part  of 
a river.  Warw. 

Scourge,  v.  To  sweep  with  a be- 
som. Kent. 

Scouring,  s.  (1)  A beating.  North. 

(2)  A diarrhoea.  Var.  d. 

(3)  A difficult  affair.  Yorksh. 
Scouring-stick,  s.  A stick  for 

cleaning  out  a gun-barrel. 
Scourse,  v.  See  Scoss. 

Scout,  (1)  s.  A high  rock. 

(2)  s.  A cant  term  for  a watch- 
man. 

(3)  s.  A college  errand  boy. 

Oxfd. 

(4)  s.  A small  division  of  land. 
West . 

(5)  v.  To  pelt.  Northampt. 
Scouther,  s.  An  uproar.  North. 
Scove,  v.  (1)  To  run  fast.  East. 

(2)  To  shove. 

Scovel,  s.  A baker’s  maulkin. 
Scoven,  s.  The  neck  of  lamb. 
Somerset. 

Scovy,  adj.  Uneven;  irregular. 
Devon . 

Scow,  s The  name  of  several  fields 
in  Norfolk  where  formerly  were 


coppices.  Probably  the  same 
word  as  shaw. 

Scowder,  s.  A bustle.  Scowdered , 
overheated  with  working.  North. 
Scoy,  adj.  Thin,  poor,  applied  to 
silks  or  stuffs.  Cornw. 

Scrab,  (1)  v.  To  claw  ; to  scratch. 
Hens  scrab  a garden.  East . 

(2)  s.  The  crab-apple.  North. 
Scrabbed-eggs,  s.  Eggs  boiled 
hard,  chopped,  and  mixed  with  a 
seasoning  of  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Used  in  Lent. 
Scrabble,  v.  (1)  To  scratch.  Line . 

(2)  v.  To  scramble.  Somerset. 

(3)  v.  To  scrawl. 

(4)  v.  To  fumble. 

(5)  s.  Thorns  and  briars.  North- 
ampt. 

Scradge,  v.  To  trim  and  strengthen 
a fen-bank.  East. 

Scraffisch,  s.  The  cray-fish. 
Scraffle,  v.  (1)  To  scramble ; to 
wrangle ; to  shuffle. 

(2)  To  be  industrious. 

Scrag,  s.  (1)  A ghost.  North. 

(2)  A lean  person.  Devon . 

» (3)  A forked  branch.  West. 

(4)  Offal.  Yorksh. 

(5)  The  neck  of  mutton,  and 
hence  that  of  a man. 

Scragged,  part.  p.  Hanged. 
Scraggle,  v.  To  scramble.  Dorset . 
Scraggling,  adj.  Straggling. 
Northampt . 

Scraggy,  adj.  (1)  Lean. 

(2)  Shaggy.  Glouc. 

Scrail,  s.  A lean  miserable  animal. 
Northampt. 

Scrailed,  part.  p.  Beaten  down 
irregularly,  as  corn.  Northampt. 
Scrails,  s.  The  cuttings  of  hedges. 

Northampt. 

Scrall,  v.  To  swarm. 

And  the  river  shall  scral  with  frogs. 
Exodus,  viii.  The  river  scrauled  with 
the  multitude  of  frogs,  instead  of  fishes. 
Wisdom,  xix. 

Scram,  adj.  (1)  Awkward;  dis- 
torted. 
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(2)  Benumbed  with  cold.  West . 
Scramb,  v.  To  rake  together  with 
the  hands.  YorJcsh. 

Scrammish,  s.  A scratch.  West. 
Scramp,  v.  To  snatch  at.  North. 
Scran,  s.  (1)  Victuals;  food. 

(2)  A bag.  Wilts. 

Scranch,  v.  (1)  To  crunch  with 
the  teeth. 

(2)  To  scratch  deeply.  East. 
Scranchum,  s.  Crisp  gingerbread. 
North. 

Scrannel,  adj.  Lean  ; slender. 
Scranny,  adj.  (1)  Thin. 

(2)  Wild;  distract.  Northampt. 
Scrans,  s.  Refuse.  Dorset. 
Scrant,  v.  To  scorch.  Somerset. 
Scrap,  (1)  s.  A plan,  or  scheme. 
(2)  A place  baited  with  chaff, 
corn,  &c.,  to  catch  sparrows. 
Scrap-cake,  s.  Tallow-melter’s 
refuse ; greaves. 

Scrape-good,  s.  A miser. 
Scrapped,  adj.  Spoken  of  soil 
which  is  cased  or  hardened  on 
the  surface. 

Scrapple,  v.  To  grub  about. 
Oxfd. 

Scraps,  s.  The  dry,  husky  and 
skinny  residuum  of  melted  fat. 
Far.  d.  In  Hampshire  they  are 
made  into  puddings  called  Scrap- 
puddings . 

Scrapt,  part.  p.  Slightly  frozen. 
Devon. 

Scrase,  U.  A surface  wound. 

scraze,  J Northampt. 

Scrat,  (1)  v.  To  scratch. 

(2)  s . The  itch.  Salop. 

(3)  s.  A hermaphrodite. 

(4)  s.  A miserly  person.  West. 

(5)  s.  A swaggerer. 

(6)  adj.  Nearly  worn  out. 

(7)  s.  A rack  for  pigs.  Beds. 
Scratch,  s.  The  stone  which  forms 

the  stratum  immediately  under 
the  soil.  Line. 

Scratched,  part.  p.  Slightly 
frozen. 

Scratchings,  s.  The  cellular  sub- 


stance of  the  omentum  of  a pig. 
Midi.  C. 

Scratch-weed,  s.  Clivers,  galium 
aparine.  Northampt. 

Scrate,  s.  An  old  woman. 
Scrattle,  v.  To  scratch,  as  do- 
mestic fowls  do. 

Scrauk,  v.  To  scratch.  Yorksh . 
Scraw,  s.  The  surface;  the  rind. 

To  cut  scraws,  to  cut  turf. 
Scrawf,  s.  Refuse.  West. 
Scrawk,  v.  To  scream.  Leic. 
Scrawl,  (I)  v.  To  crawl;  to  stir. 
West. 

(2)  s.  Sort  of  crab.  Line. 

(3)  v.  To  throw  things  about  in 
a confused  and  disorderlymanner. 
Scrawled  corn  is  corn  that  has 
been  bent  down  and  twisted 
about  by  wind  and  rain.  Hamps. 

Scrawling,  adj.  Slight;  mean. 
Here/. 

Scrawly,  adj.  Thin,  as  corn. 
Verb. 

Scrawm,  v.  To  throw  for  a scram- 
ble. Leic. 

Scrawmy,  adj.  Awkwardly  tall; 
ungainly.  Line. 

Scrawn,  v.  (1)  To  clamber. 
North. 

(2)  To  swallow.  Northampt. 
Scrawv’lin,  adj.  Poor  and  mean. 
Somerset. 

Screak,  v.  To  creak. 

Screde,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Dress. 

Scree,  (1)  v.  To  shout.  Line. 

(2)  s.  A precipice.  Cumb. 

(3)  s.  A coarse  sieve,  or  drainer. 
Screech,  s.  (1)  The  swift.  West. 

(2)  (A.-S.  scric.)  The  missel* 
thrush.  Far.  d. 

(3)  The  screech-owl. 
Screech-owl,  s.  The  swift.  Wight. 
Screechy,  adj . A term  applied  to 

land,  when  the  scratch  or  rock 
is  covered  with  a very  thin  layer 
of  earth.  Line. 

Screed,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A fragment. 

(2)  s.  A tear;  a shred.  Far.  d. 

(3)  s.  Scrip.  Devon. 
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(4)  s.  The  border  of  a cap. 

(5)  s.  A slip  of  land.  Line. 
{b)part.p.  Avoided.  Dorset. 

Screedle,  v.  To  cower  over  the 
embers  of  a fire.  Devon. 
Screen,  s.  A high  standing  sieve 
for  cleansing  corn.  North. 
Screes,  s.  Pebbles.  North. 
Screet,  (1)  adj.  Flexible;  supple. 
(2)  s.  Half  a quarter  of  a sheet 
of  paper.  East. 

Screeve,  v.  To  run  with  corrupt 
matter.  Lane. 

Screik,  s.  The  dawn.  North. 
Screshin,s.  Discretion.  Heywood, 
1556. 

Screte,  adj.  Slight ; limber 
Screw,  (1)  s.  A miser. 

(2)  s.  A prostitute. 

(3)  v.  To  have  the  belly-ache. 
Screw-box,  s . A sort  of  shell-fish. 
Screwdy,  v.  To  crowd.  Bedf. 
Screwzer,  s.  An  unwelcome  vi- 
sitor. Northampt. 

Scribble,  v.  To  card  wool.  Devon. 
Scribbling-lark,  s.  The  yellow- 
hammer.  Northampt. 

Scribe,  (1)  v.  To  write;  to  mark. 
North. 

(2)  s.  A thin  meager  animal. 
Northampt. 

Scride,  v.  To  stride.  Somerset. 
Scrigg,  v.  To  squeeze  out. 
Scriggins,  s.  Apples  left  on  a tree 
after  the  ingathering.  Glouc. 
Scriggle,  v.  (1)  To  writhe,  or 
struggle.  East. 

(2)  To  scrawl.  Northampt. 
Scriggy,  adj.  Scratchy.  North- 
ampt. 

Scrike,  v.  To  scream. 

Scrim,  (1)  v.  To  bruise.  Wight. 

(2 ) s.  A small  bit  of  anything 
edible.  Northampt. 

Scrimed,  adj.  Shrivelled  up.  Dev. 
Scrimer,  s.  ( Fr .)  A fencer. 
Scrimmage,  s.  (1)  A skirmish. 

(2)  A dwarfish  fellow.  West. 
Scrtmmity,  adj.  Stingy.  West. 
Scrimp,  v.  To  pinch;  to  spare. 


Defoe,  ‘ Hist,  of  Union/  speaks 
of  “ a scrimpt  quorum,”  i.  e ., 
a bare  quorum,  only  just  the 
number. 

Scrimption,  s.  A very  small  por- 
tion. Nor f. 

Scrin,  s.  A small  vein  of  ore.  Derb. 
Scrine,  s.  ( A.-N .)  (1)  A writing 
desk. 

(2)  A cupboard. 

Scringe,  v.  To  cringe ; to  shrink. 
ScRiNKT,/?«r£.j».  Screwed.  Cornw. 
Scrinny,  ( 1)  v.  To  press  or  squeeze 
together.  Northampt. 

(2)  adj.  Selfish ; greedy. 

Scrint,  v.  To  scorch,  or  singe. 
Somerset. 

Scrip,  s.  (1)  A writing;  a list. 

(2)  A little  box. 

Scrippage,  s.  The  contents  of  a 
§crip. 

Scriptory,  s.  ( Lat . scriptorium .) 
A writing  desk. 

Scripture,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A writing ; 
a book. 

Scrit,  s.  A writing;  a deed. 
Scritch,  (1)  v.  To  shriek.  Dev. 

(2)  s.  A thrush.  See  Screech. 
Scrithe,  v.  To  writhe. 

Scrittick,  s.  A mite  of  money. 
Scrive,  v.  (1)  To  describe;  to 
write. 

(2)  To  shriek.  North. 

(3)  To  emit  purulent  matter. 
Scriveine,  s.  {A.-N.)  A writer  ; a 

transcriber. 

Scrivener,  s.  A writing-master. 
Scriving-iron,  s.  An  instrument 
used  for  numbering  trees  for  sale. 
Scrobble,  v.  (1)  To  write  in  an 
uncouth  and  unsightly  manner ; 
to  make  unmeaning  marks  with 
a pen. 

(2)  To  scramble.  West. 

Sc roby,  abj.  Poor  and  wretched. 
Scroff,  s.  Refuse  of  wood.  Dors. 
Scrog,  s.  A stunted  bush.  Var.  d. 
Scrogglings,  s.  Small  worthless 
apples  left  hanging  on  the  trees 
after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Wore . 
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Scroggy,  adj.  (1)  Abounding  in 
underwood. 

(2)  Twisted;  stunted.  East. 
Scrog-legs,  s.  Bandy  legs.  Norf. 
Scrogs,  s.  Blackthorn. 

Scrome,  v.  To  walk  awkwardly. 
North. 

Scrooby-grass,  s.  Scurvy-grass. 
North. 

Scroof,  s.  Dry  scabs.  Lane. 
Scroop,  v.  To  creak.  South. 
Scroot,  s.  A weakly  child.  North- 
ampt. 

Scrouge,  (1)  v.  To  squeeze  in  a 
crowd. 

(2)  s.  A great  crush. 

Scrow,  (1)  adj.  Cross;  surly. 
South. 

(2)  s.  Uproar ; confusion.  YorJcsh . 

(3)  v.  To  work  hard.  North. 
Scrowe,  s.  A scroll ; especially  a 

charm. 

Scrowl,  v.  To  broil;  to  roast. 
Devon. 

Scrow-row,  s.  An  uproar.  North. 
Scroyle,  s.  A term  of  contempt ; 

a scrubby  fellow. 

Scrub,  (1)  s.  A mean  fellow. 

(2)  v.  To  get  rid  of.  Devon. 
Scrubbado,  s.  A cant  term  for 
the  itch. 

Scrubbed,  adj.  Squalid  ; shabby. 
Scruce,  s.  A truce  at  play.  East. 
Scrud,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Apparel;  cloth- 
ing. 

Scruddy,  adj.  Dwarfish.  North. 
Scrude,  v.  To  rub. 

Scrudge,  s.  A prostitute.  Devon. 
Scrudgel,  v.  To  squeeze  through 
a narrow  aperture.  Northamp. 
Scruff,  s.  (1)  Fuel  of  all  sorts 
collected  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  Thames. 

(2)  The  nape  of  the  neck. 
Scruggle,  v.  To  struggle. 
Scrump,  (1)  v.  To  craunch.  Somer- 
set. 

(2)  v.  To  double  up.  Devon . 

(3)  adj.  Crisp.  South. 

(4)  s.  A mean  piece.  Northamp . 


Scrumple,  v.  To  ruffle.  Lane . 
Scrumpling,  s.  A small  shrivelled 
apple.  Hamps. 

Scrumtious,  adj.  Stingy.  Suff. 
Scrunch,  v.  (1)  To  craunch. 

(2 ) To  crush  with  some  slight 
noise.  South. 

Scrunchlin,  s.  A small  apple. 
West. 

Scrunge,  v.  To  shrink.  Leic. 
Scrunt,  s.  An  overworn  wig, 
besom,  &c.  Lane. 

Scrunty,  adj.  Stunted.  Var.  d. 
Scrupulous,  adj.  Doubtful. 
Scruse,  (1)  v.  To  squash;  to 
bruise. 

(2)  s.  A truce.  East. 

Scrush,  s.  A club,  or  bandy. 
Devon. 

Scrutchell,  s . Refuse  of  wood. 
Sussex. 

Scruthing-bag,  s.  The  bag 
through  which  cider  is  strained. 
West. 

Scry,  s.  A flock  of  wild  fowl. 
Scrye,  v.  To  descry. 

Scryle,  s.  Couch-grass.  West. 
Scuce,  s.  An  excuse. 

Yet  might  thy  scuce 

Be  justly  made,  that  knew  not  of  the  crime. 

Gascoigne's  Works,  1587. 

Scuch,  s.  A hanging-shelf. 

Scud,  (1)  s.  A scab.  West. 

(2)  v.  To  spill.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  A sudden  shower. 

(4)  s.  A flock  of  larks.  Oxfd. 

(5)  v.  To  clean  with  saliva. 
YorJcsh. 

Scuddick,  adj.  Of  trifling  value. 
North. 

Scue,  s.  Shadow.  Durh. 

Scuff,  (1)$.  The  back  of  the  neck. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  walk  shufflingly. 
West. 

Scuffin,  s.  An  implement  for 
scraping  ashes  in  the  oven. 
Scuffle,  (1)  8.  A garden  hoe. 
Shropsh . 
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(2)  s.  A kind  of  large  harrow. 
Leic. 

(3)  s.  An  outer  garment  worn 
bv  children  to  keep  their  clothes 
clean  ; a pinafore  or  apron. 
Sussex. 

(4)  v.  To  kick  one’s  shoes  about. 
West. 

(5)  s.  A hurry.  Leic. 

Scuffler,  s.  An  implement  re- 
sembling a plough,  used  for 
weeding  turnip  fields.  Line. 

Scufflings,  s.  Refuse  of  wood. 
East. 

Scufter,  v.  To  hurry  and  bustle. 

✓ Cumb. 

Scug,  (1)  v.  To  hide  one  self. 
North. 

(2)  s.  A sheltered  place;  a 
hiding  place. 

(3)  s.  A squirrel.  Hampsh. 

(4)  s.  The  slope  of  a hill.  Yorksh. 
Scuggery,  s.  Secrecy.  Yorksh. 
Sculk,  s . (1)  (A.-S.  scylca.)  An 

impure  person. 

(2)  A company  of  foxes. 

"sCOLE,  } *’  A Sh°al  °f  fiSheS- 

My  silver-scaled  skulls  about  my  streams 
do  sweep.  Drayt.  Polyolb.  Song,  xxvi. 

Sculp,  v.  (1)  ( Lat .)  To  engrave. 

(2)  To  scold.  Devon. 

Sculsh,  s.  Rubbish  ; trash.  Kent . 
Sculvering,  adj.  Sculking.  Line. 
Scum,  (1)  v.  To  take  the  scum  off 
liquids. 

(2)  v.  To  mow.  Suff. 

(3)  s.  A low  fellow. 

(4)  v.  To  strike  any  one  on  the 
mouth. 

Scumfished, part. p.  Smothered; 
suffocated.  North. 

SSC™MR,  } W A1VU“  llW 
(2)  s.  Dung. 

Scummer,  (1)  v.  To  daub.  West. 

(2)  s.  Wonder.  Somerset . 

(3)  s.  A fire-shovel.  Yorksh . 
Scun,  v.  (1)  To  shun.  Devon. 

3 


(2^  To  reproach  publicly.  Somers. 
(3)  To  throw  a stone.  North. 
Scunner,  v.  (1)  To  loathe.  North. 

(2)  To  notice.  Northumb. 
Scunning,  s.  A disease  of  the 
heart. 

Scuppit,  s.  A shovel  of  wood 
edged  with  iron,  used  by  marsh 
men  to  throw  water  out  of 
ditches  ; a wrooden  scoop  used  by 
maltsters.  “A  scuppat.”  Tusser 
Scur,  v.  To  move  hastily.  Yorksh. 
Scure,  v.  To  secure.  South. 
Scurrick,  s.  A little  bit.  Var.  d. 
Scurrier,  s.  A spy. 

Her  scurryers  cam  quvkly  agane,  de- 
claring that  the  towne  of  Glocester  was 
firme  and  fast  to  duke  Richerd,  king 
Edwardes  brother. 

Polidore  Vergil,  transl.,  p.  151. 

Scurrifunge,  v.  (1)  To  lash 
tightly.  Dev. 

(2;  Futuere.  Dev. 

Scurry,  v.  To  go  or  pursue  hastily. 
Scut,  (1)  s.  The  tail  of  a hare  or 
rabbit. 

(2)  s.  A hare. 

(3)  adj.  Short,  as  a garment,  &c. 
Scutch,  (1)  v.  To  strike;  to  whip. 

Yorksh. 

(2)  s.  Couch  grass.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  cleanse  flax.  Wore. 
Scutchell,  s.  A long  dark  passage. 

Line. 

Scutcheon,  s.  A key-stone  of  a 
vault. 

Scutchett,  s.  The  refuse  of  wood. 
Suss. 

Scute,  s.  (1)  A coin  of  the  15th 
cent,  worth  half  a noble. 

(2)  A gift;  a reward.  Dorset. 
Scutlin,  s.  A small  tart.  Hamps. 
Scutter,  v.  (1)  To  suffer  from 
diarrhoea.  North. 

(2)  To  run  about.  North. 
Scuttle,  (1)  v.  To  walk  fast. 
Line. 

So  away  he  scuttled  with  as  great  joy  as 
if  he  had  found  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
Otway,  Soldier's  Fortune , 1681 
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(2)  s.  A wooden  platter. 

(3)  s.  A piece  of  wood  used  in  a 
game  like  trap-ball.  Chesh. 

(4)  s.  A shallow  basket  like  a 
bowl ; as  a coal-scuttle. 

(5)  v.  To  skulk.  Northamp. 
Scuttles,  s.  The  hatches  of  a ship. 
Scuttuck,  s . A little  bit.  North- 

amp. 

Scutty,  adj.  Of  short  stature. 
Yorksh. 

Scutty-wren,  s.  The  wren.  West. 
Scy,  s.  A scythe.  Cumb. 

Se,  s.  ( A.-N. ) A seat ; a see ; a 
seat  of  government. 

Sea-adder,  s.  The  pipe-fish. 
Cornw. 

Searle,  adj.  Visible. 

Sea -bottle,  s.  A species  of  sea- 
weed. 

Sea-crow,  s.  A cormorant.  South. 
Sea-drake,  s.  A kind  of  cormo- 
rant. 

Sea-hog,  s.  A porpoise. 

Seaky,  adj.  Boggy.  Shropsh. 
Seal,  (1)  s.  A part  of  horse 
armour. 

(2)  s.  Time;  season.  East.  He 
keeps  bad  seals,  he  stays  out  late. 
See  Sele. 

(3)  v.  To  fasten  cattle  in  their 
stalls.  Crav. 

(4)  s.  A salt  furnace. 

(5)  s.  The  sallow.  Yorksh. 
Seals,  1 s.  ( A.-S . sal.)  The  bows 

sales,  j of  wood  or  metal  that  go 
on  the  collar,  called  elsewhere 
pames.  Norf. 

Sealte,  s.  (A.-S.)  Salt.  William 
de  Shoreham. 

Sealve,  s.  (A.-S.)  Salve. 

And  for  siknesse  lecliecraft, 

And  for  the  gome  sealve. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Seam,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Fat;  grease, 
especially  lard.  North. 

(2)  A horse-load  of  wood. 

(3)  A stratum  of  coal.  North. 

(4)  A quarter  of  an  acre. 

(5)  A quarter  of  corn. 


Sea-mell,  Is.  A small  and  com- 
sea-mew,  J mon  species  of  gull. 
Seam-rent,  (1)  adj.  Ragged. 

(2)  v.  To  unsew. 

Seams,  s.  Marks  of  smallpox. 
Seam-set,  s.  An  implement  used 
by  shoemakers  for  smoothing 
seams. 

Sean,  (1)  adv.  Soon.  North. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  net. 

Sea-nag,  s.  A ship.  Westm. 
Sea-pink,  s.  The  plant  thrift. 
Yorksh. 

Sea-pye,  s.  The  oyster  catcher. 
Drayton. 

Sear,  (1)  s.  The  yellow  between 
the  beak  and  the  eyes  of  a hawk. 

(2)  s.  The  touchhole  of  a pistol. 

(3)  s.  Pudendum  f.  Light  of  the 
seare,  loose  in  character.  Tickle 
of  the  sear , immodest,  wanton. 

She  that  is  fayre,  lusty,  and  yonge, 

And  can  coinon  in  termes  wyth  fyled 
tonge, 

And  wy|l  abyde  whysperynge  in  the  eare, 
Thynke  ye  her  tayle  is  not  lyght  of  the 
seare. 

Commune  Secretary  and  Jalowsye,  n.d. 

(4)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Dry  ; withered. 
Search,  (1)  v.  To  penetrate. 

(2)  s.  A tent,  or  probe. 
Searching,  adj.  Keen  i piercing. 
Sear-cloth,  s. 

To  make  a sear-cloth.  Virgins  wax, 
sperma  ceti,  Venice  turpentine,  oyl  of 
white  poppy,  oyl  of  ben,  oyl  of  sweet 
almonds. 

Countess  of  Kent’s  Choice  Manual,  1676. 

Seared,  adj.  Hardened  ; unfeeling. 
Searse,  v.  To  sift.  Searser , a fine 
sieve. 

Seary,  adj.  Worn ; thin.  Devon. 
Sea-snail,  s.  A periwinkle.  Kent. 
Season,  v.  (1)  To  pounce  on  any- 
thing, like  a hawk. 

(2)  To  copulate,  said  of  cattle. 
Eliot , 1559. 

Seasonall,  adj.  Seasonable. 
Seat,  s.  (1)  The  summit  of  a 
mountain. 

(2)  A nest  of  eggs.  Line. 
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Seat-rods,  s.  Hazel  twigs.  Shrops. 
Seave,  s.  A gown.  Somerset. 
Sea-vele,  s.  A seal. 

Seaves,  s.  Rushes  ; the  pith  of  the 
rushes  dipped  in  grease,  and  used 
as  candles.  North. 

Sea- ware,  s.  Sea-weed.  North - 
umb. 

Seawl,  s.  Wet  stuff.  Lane. 
Seawse,  v.  To  strike  on  the  face. 
Lane. 

Seawteryed,s.  A simpleton.  Lane. 
Seblet,  \ s.  The  basket  from 
siblet,  j which  the  sower  casts 
his  seed  corn  ; a seedleaf.  North - 
ampt. 

Seblet-cake,  s.  A cake  made  for 
the  ploughmen  at  the  end  of 
wheat  sowing.  Northampt. 
Secatour,  s.  An  executor. 
Sechan,  pron.  (A.-S.)  Such  a one. 
Seche,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  seek  ; to  visit. 
Seck,  s.  A sack. 

Seckerly,  adv.  As  usual.  North. 
Secret,  s.  A term  of  contempt. 
Line. 

Second,  s.  The  after-birth. 

Secunda,membrana  alantoideru  cingens, 
X<*>ptov  Sevrep iov.  The  afterbirth  com- 
monly called  the  second.  Nomencl. 

Second-hand-woman, s.  A widow. 
Second-stars,  s.  Constellations. 

Gaule , Magastromancers. 
Seconds,  s.  Second-rate  flour. 
Secree,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Secret. 
Secret,  s.  A shirt  of  mail  formerly 
worn  concealed  on  occasions  of 
danger. 

Secret-house,  s.  A country  seat. 
Sect,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A suit. 

(2)  Sex. 

(3)  A small  hammer  for  chipping 
stones. 

Secture,  s.  An  executor. 

Secure,  adj.  Sure ; certain. 

Sedle,  v.  To  lull  to  sleep. 
Sedocke,  s.  The  helleborus feetidus. 
Sedow,  s.  A fish,  the  aurata. 

See,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  sea. 

(2)  v.  To  look  on;  to  protect. 


(3)  pret.  t.  Saw. 

(4)  To  see  the  devil , to  get  tipsy. 
Seech,  s.  A land-spring.  Chesh. 
Seed- bird,  s.  The  water-wagtail. 

North. 

Seed-cod,  ^ 

seed- lip,  | s.  A basket  out  of 
seed-hofper,  y which  seed- corn 
seed-leaf,  | is  sown.  Var.  d. 
seed-maund,  J 
Seede,  v.  To  produce  seed. 
Seedness,  s.  Seed-time.  YorJcsh. 
Seedny,  s.  Seed-time.  Here/. 
Seeds,  s.  Land  newly  laid  to  grass. 
Staff. 

Seedy,  adj.  Miserable-looking; 

literally,  run  into  seed. 
Seeing-glass,  s.  A looking-glass. 
North. 

Seek,  (1)  v.  To  starch  clothes. 
Somerset. 

(2)  He  is  to  seek,  he  is  at  a loss. 
Seeking-rake,  s.  A small-toothed 
rake. 

Seel,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Happiness; 
good  fortune. 

(2)  v.  (Fr.  siller.)  To  close  the 
eyelids  partially  or  entirely,  by 
passing  a fine  thread  through 
them.  Often  used  metaphori- 
cally. 

Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed, 
But  seeled  up  with  death,  shall  have  their 
deadly  meed.  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  vii,  23. 

(3)  v.  To  wainscot. 

(4)  s.  A sieve.  Lane. 

(5)  s.  Time.  “ I dont  know  much 
of  her,  only  just  to  give  her  the 
seel  of  the  day.”  That  is,  “ good 
morning,”  or  “ good  evening.” 

(6)  Seels  and  meals,  a servant, 
hiring  himself,  asks  his  master 
“ if  he  would  stand  seels  and 
meals’ ’ i.  e.,  if  he  would  promise 
the  usual  times  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment, as  well  as  for  the 
commencement  and  cessation  of 
daily  labour. 

Seele,  s.  A canopy.  See  Cele.  “The 
king  shall  ride  opyn  heded  undre 
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a seele  of  cloth  of  gold  baudekyn.” 
Rutland  Papers , p.  5. 

Seelen,  adv.  Seldom.  Lane. 
Seels,  s.  The  wooden  exterior  of 
the  collar  of  a cart-harness. 
East. 

Seely,  adj.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  Simple; 
silly. 

But  I was  never  such  a seely  asse 
To  tell  ray  mother  what  good  sport  did 
passe.  Rowlands,  Knave  of  Sp.  Sr  D.  n.d. 

(2)  Weak  in  body.  Lane. 

Seem,  v.  To  think ; imagine.  Devon. 
Seen,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A cow’s  dug. 
Kent. 

(2)  adj.  Skilled ; experienced. 

It’s  a schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music. 

Shakesp.,  Tam.  of  Shr.,  i,  2. 

Seer,  (1)  s.  An  overlooker.  Somers. 

(2)  adj.  Sure.  North. 

(3)  adj.  Several ; divers.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  assure.  North. 
Seerging,  s.  Searching. 

See-saw,  s.  A swing,  formed  by  a 

plank  on  a fulcrum. 
Seest-thou-me,  s.  An  old  name  of 
a game. 

Seethe,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  boil. 

(2)  To  steep  ; to  infuse. 

See-tre,  s.  Cloth  worn  till  it  is 
threadbare.  North. 

Seevy-cap,  s.  A cap  made  of 
rushes.  Cumb. 

Sefhte,  adj.  Seventh. 

Seg,  (1)  v.  To  totter. 

(2)  s.  A hard  horny  substance  on 
the  heel  or  foot.  Lane. 

( 3)  s.  A castrated  bull.  North. 

Ssbgge  1 s-  A man;  a 

SBGGE,  ^ k . , 

SEGE,  J 6 

^5GE,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A seat. 

^2)  v.  To  besiege. 

*.  A jakes ; a stool. 

at  sche  have  no  nede  to  go  ofte  to 
*ige  we  to  make  water. 

Medical  MS.  15  th  cent. 

&sget,  s.  (A.-N.)  A subject. 


Seggard,  s.  A sort  of  riding  sur- 
tout.  West . See  Safeguard . 
Segge,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  say. 

And  his  to  segge  sacrement 
Of  holy  thynge  signe. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Sedge ; the  water 
flower  de  luce.  Still  used  in  Norf. 

Hid  in  the  segges,  fast  hv  the  river’s  side. 
Weakest  goes  to  Wall,  sign.  C 4 b. 
Then  on  his  legs 

Like  fetters  hang  the  under-growing  segs. 

Browne,  Brit.  Bast. 

(3)  s.  The  hedge-sparrow.  Devon. 
Seggon,  s.  A poor  labourer.  Tusser. 
Seggrums,  s.  Ragwort.  Yorksh. 
Seggy,  adj.  Hard,  said  of  skin. 

Cumb. 

Seghe,  pret.  t.  Saw. 

Seg-head,s.  A blockhead.  Craven. 
Segkite,  s.  A young  person  who 
is  overgrown  and  greedy. 
Segregate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  separate. 
Segs,  s.  Sedges.  See  Segge  (2). 
Seie,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  say;  to 
tell. 

(2)  v.  To  go ; to  arrive. 

Seife,  s.  See  Seive. 

Seigh,  (1)  s.  A sieve.  Lane. 

(2)  v.  To  sag;  to  hang  heavily. 
North. 

Seign;  adj.  Seven.  Lane. 
Seignorie,  s.  (A.-N.)  Lordship; 
dominion. 

Seilinge,  s.  Assailing;  assault. 
Seinde,  (A.-S.)  Singed. 

Seine,  v.  To  sign. 

Seint,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A saint. 

(2)  (A.-N.)  A girdle. 
Seintuarie,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sanc- 
tuary. 

Seinurie.  See  Seignorie 
Seite,  s.  Sight. 

Seit-house,  s.  A dwelling-house. 
Seive,  s.  A dwarf-rush.  Cumb . 
Seizin,  s.  (A.-N.)  Possession. 
Seizling,  s.  A young  carp. 

Seke,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Sick. 

Sekere,  (1)  adj.  Secure;  sure. 

(2)  v.  To  secure. 
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Serke,  v.  To  put  in  a sack. 

Sel,  s.  Self.  North. 

Seladine,  s.  Chalcedony. 
Selcouth,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Strange; 
wonderful.  Selkouthhede , the 
quality  of  being  wonderful. 

Seld,  adj.  Scarce. 

Selde,  1 adv  Seldom. 

SELDEN,  J ' ' 

Sele,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Time;  season. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Fortunate;  happy. 

(3)  s.  A yoke  for  cattle. 

Selen,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  seal. 

Selere,  s.  A cellar. 

Selerelle,  s.  A mask,  or  visor. 
Self,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Same. 
Self-heal,  s.  The  prunella  vul- 
garis. 

Selfish, ad;.  Self-conceited.  Heref. 
Selfly,  adv.  By  one’s  self. 

See  we  not  hanging  in  the  clouds  each 
howr 

So  many  seas,  still  threatning  down  to 
pour, 

Supported  only  by  t.h’  aire’s  agitation 
( Selfly  too  weak  for  the  least  waiglit’s 
foundation)  ? Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

Self-uned,  adj.  United  to  itself. 
Self-wildness,  s.  Obstinacy. 
Selion,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A ridge  of  land, 
or  ground  arising  between  two 
furrows. 

Selk,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Such. 

Sell,  s.  (Fr.)  (1)  A saddle. 

(2)  A cell. 

(3)  A failure ; a disappointment. 

(4)  A porpoise.  Nor  thumb. 
Sellander,  s.  (Fr.)  A dry  scab  on 

a horse’s  knee. 

Sellfd,  part.  p.  Sold.  Line. 
Sellenger’s-round,  s.  St.  Leger’s 
round,  a favorite  old  dance.  To 
dance  S.  R.,  futuere. 

Sellich,  1 adj.  (A.-S.)  Happy; 

selich,  j pleasant. 

Selly,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Wonderfully. 
Sikurly  I telle  yehe  here, 

Thou  shal  hit  bye  ful  selly  dere. 

T^hf.  Cursor  Mundi. 

Selm,  s.  A gate  rail.  Northumb. 
Seln , pron.  Self.  Line. 


Seloure,  s.  The  canopy  of  a bed. 
Selt,  (1)  s.  Chance.  Chesh. 

(2)  part.  p.  Sold.  North . 
Selthe,  s.  (A.-S.)  Advantage; 
profit. 

The  bisschop  these  wordes  setli, 

And  beth  wordes  of  selthe. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Sel-times,  adv.  Seldom.  Somerset. 
Selvedge,  s.  (1)  The  edge  or  list 
of  cloth. 

(2)  The  crust  on  the  sides  of  a 
loaf.  Northampt. 

(3)  Joints  or  partings  in  the  beds 
of  a quarry. 

Selvin, (A.-S.)  Self;  same, 
Selwylly,  adj.  Self-willed.  Pr.P. 
Sely,  adj.  (A.-S.)  (1)  Happy. 

(2)  Timid ; fearful. 

(3)  Simple ; harmless. 

(4)  Wretched. 

Selyble,  adj.  Comfortable. 
Selynes,  s.  (A.-S.)  Happiness. 
Sem,  (1)  s.  Needlework. 

(2)  v.  To  think.  Devon.  See 
Seem. 

Sem  ant,  adj.  Slender.  North. 
Semanze,s.  Glue  or  mortar.  North. 
Semblable,  (1)  adj.  Like,  re- 
sembling. 

With  these  and  the  semblable  inor- 
dinate practices. 

Holinsh.,  Descr.ofScotl.,  B 3 b.  1 a. 
(2)  s.  Likeness. 

Semblably,  adv.  Like;  in  a similar 
manner. 

Semblande,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Ap- 
pearance. 

(2)  Behaviour. 

Semblant,  adj.  Like. 

A third  to  him  the  stowt  Calabrians  reare, 
Semblant  to  these,  through  all  the  world 
were  none.  Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

Semblative,  adj.  Resembling. 
Semblaunt,  J s.  Likeness;  sem- 
semblant,  j blance. 

Neither  in  word  or  countenance  made 
any  semblant  of  liking  or  disliking  the 
message.  Knolies’s  Turks,  page  368. 

Semeland.  See  Semblande . 
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Semelede,  pret . t . ( A.~S .)  As- 

sembled. 

Semeliche,  (. A.-S .)  Seemly. 
Semen,  (1)  To  seem ; to  appear. 

(2)  {A.-S.)  To  look. 

Semenant,  s.  { A.-N .)  Comeliness. 
Semende,  adv.  Seemingly. 
Semene,  s.  {A.-S.)  Chance. 

Thuse  whelpus  that  burken  on  the  so 
. snelle, 

Withinne  hur  moder  body  by  semene. 

Chron.  I'ilodun,  p.  26. 

Semeslins,  s.  A kind  of  cake, 
mixed  with  fruit.  Northumb. 
Called  semens , in  Lancashire. 
Semicope,  s.  A half  cloak. 
Seminary,  s.  A seminary  priest, 
or  an  Englishman  educated  as  a 
popish  priest  in  a foreign  se- 
minary. 

Concerning  whom,  therefore,  we  have 
thought  tit  to  publish  to  all  our  subjects 
this  open  declaration  of  our  pleasure, 
&c.  Willing  and  commanding  all  man- 
ner of  jesuits,  seminaries,  and  other 
priests  whatsoever,  having  ordination 
from  any  authority  by  the  laws  of  this 
realm  prohibited,  to  take  notice. 

Wilson's  Life  of  James  1, 1653. 

Seminge,  ad If.  {A.-S  ) Resembling. 
Semisoun,  s.  (A.-N.)  A low  tone. 
Semlet,  s.  A smelt. 

Semment,  adj.  Soft  and  silky. 
North. 

Semmit,  adj.  Supple.  North. 
Semoted,  part.  p.  {Lat.)  Se- 
parated. 

Sempster,  s.  A sempstress.  Hall. 
Semy,  adj.  Brisk. 

Semy-vif,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Only  half 
alive.  P.  Pl. 

Sen,  (1)  prep.  Since.  North. 

(2)  pres.  pl.  They  say. 

(3)  v.  To  say.  Shropsh. 

Senage,  s.  Fines  and  payments 

levied  at  the  sene  court. 

Senby,  s.  Sign  ; appearance. 
Sence,  adv.  Properly.  South. 
Senche,  v.  To  offer  or  place  before. 
Sencion,  s.  {Lat.)  Groundsel. 
Send.  To  come  send , to  go  to 
meet.  To  go  to  send , to  accom- 


pany any  one  part  of  the  way 
home.  Here f. 

Sendal,  s.  A kind  of  thin  Cyprus 
silk.  See  Cendal. 

Thy  smock  of  silk  both  fine  and  white, 
With  gold  embroider’d  gorgeously, 
Thy  petticoat  of  sendall  right 
And  this  I bought  thee  gladly. 

Greensleeves,  in  Ellis'  Specim. 

Sene,  s.  (1)  An  ecclesiastical  court, 
for  correcting  neglect  or  omis- 
sions of  the  Church  Reeves,  &c. 

(2)  s.  A citation  to  a sene  court. 

(3)  v.  To  see.  Isumbras , 749. 

(4)  v.  To  say. 

He  is  cum  to  aske  iiij.  pounde; 

Goo  and  tech  it  in  a stounde, 

The  sothe  that  1 mav  sene. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  v,  48,  f.  53. 

(4)  s.  An  assembly  of  scholars. 

(5)  s.  The  wild  nasturtium. 
Thlaspi,  nasturtium  tectorium.  OXdo-m. 
seneve  sauvage.  Wild  sene.  Nomencl. 


Seneve,  v . To  change,  as  a corpse 
does  ; to  warp,  like  wood.  Chesh. 
Senfy,  s.  Appearance  ; likelihood. 
North. 

Seng,  s.  Shelter;  shade.  YorJcsh. 
Sengilly,  adv.  Continually.  Morte 
Arth. 

Sengles,  s.  A hawk’s  claws. 
Sen-green,  s.  The  house-leek. 


Senne,  , 
Sennet, 


■.  {A.-S.)  Sin. 

1 s.  A word  chieflv  oc- 


synnet,  I curring  in  the  stage 
signet,  | directions  of  the  old 
cynet,  J plays,  and  indicating  a 
particular  set  of  notes  on  the 
trumpet,  or  cornet,  different  from 
a flourish. 

Sennet,  s.  Seven  nights,  or  a week. 
North. 

Senneth,  s.  Mustard-seed. 

Senoge,  1 {J  S)  T 

SENEGE,  J v 7 


To  sin. 


That  man  ne  falle  ine  wanhope 
A last  without  bote, 

A1  that  he  heth  isenoged  her 
With  lionden  and  with  fojte, 

Mouthe,  nase,  and  ey$en,  and  with  si^t, 
Eliinge  brengetli  hit  to  nou^te. 

William  de  Shore  ham. 
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Sense,  (1)«.  To  understand.  West. 

(2)  No  sense , not  good.  East. 
Sensed,  adj.  Possessed  of  one’s 
senses.  “ Poor  thing,  she’s  hardly 
sensed.”  Leic. 

Sensefull,  adj.  Having  a meaning. 

And  gave  thee  power  (as  master)  to  impose 
Fit  sense-full  names  unto  the  boast  that 
rowes 

In  watery  regions;  and  the  wandring 
heards 

Of  forrest  people;  and  the  painted  birds. 

Sylvester's  Dubartas. 

Sensen,  v.  To  incense. 

Sensine,  adv.  Since  then.  Cumb. 
Sent,  s.  Assent. 

Sentence,  *.  Meaning. 

Sentine,  s.  { Lat .)  A kennel. 
Sent-full,  adj.  Full  of  scent ; 
odoriferous. 

Sent-sweet,  adj.  Sweet-scented. 

The  sent-sweet  apple,  and  astringent  pear. 

tttp  ^ Silvester's  Dubartas. 

Senvy,  s.  { Fr . seneve.)  Mustard. 
Senye,  | 

sense,  1$.  A synod. 
seyne,  J * 

Sep,  s.  { A.-S .)  Sheep. 

Sept,  s.  An  inclosure  by  railing. 
Septical,  adj.  Causing  putre- 
faction. 

Sepulture,  s.  A grave. 

Sequaces,  s.  {Lat.)  Followers. 
Sequels,  s.  {Lat.)  Followers ; 
retinue. 

Sequence,  s.  Succession,  regular 
order. 

Sequent,  s.  {Lat.)  A follower. 
Sequester,  s.  Sequestration. 

Ser,  adj.  Sure;  safe. 

Sere,  (1)  The  same  as  Sear,  q.  v. 
(2)  adj.  Several;  many. 

(3  ) s.  The  claw  of  a bird  of  prey. 
Serelopes,  \ adv.  {A.-S.)  Seve- 
serelepes,  J rally;  by  themselves. 
Serene,  {Fr.)  The  unwholesome 
air  or  damp  of  the  evening. 
Serew,  s.  A disease  in  horses. 
Serewe,  s.  {A.-S.)  Sorrow. 
Serewenesse,  s.  Cursedness ; 
wickedness. 


Yet  hope  thou  wel,  man,  for  al  this, 

That  gode  lyf  wole  the  wessche. 

Of  serewnessche. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Serful,  adj.  Sorrowful. 

Serge,  s.{  1)  A wax  taper ; a cierge. 

(2)  A sieve,  or  colander. 
Sergeant,  s.  (1)  {.i.-N.  from  the 
Lat.  serviens.)  One  who  serves ; 
a soldier;  an  attendant. 

(2)  A sheriff’s  officer. 

Serie,  s.  {A.-N.)  A series. 

Serim,  s.  Glue. 

Seriously,  adv.  Seriatim ; in 
detail. 

Seris,  s.  The  skin  about  the  legs 
and  feet  of  a hawk. 

Serk.  See  Sark. 

Sermon,  v.  To  discourse. 

Serone,  s.  A barrel  or  package  of 
soap. 

Serpele,  s.  Wild  thyme. 
Serpentine,  (1)  adj.  Pertaining 
to  the  serpent ; made  of  the 
serpent. 

(2)  s . A sort  of  cannon. 
Serpentize,  s.  To  wind  along  like 
a serpent. 

Serpet,  s.  A rush  basket. 

Serre,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  join  closely. 

Serred,  pressed  together. 

Serry,  adj.  Idiotic ; mean.  Line. 
Sertes,  adv.  Certainly. 

Sertle,  v.  To  surprise.  Essex. 
Serundel,  s.  The  eaves  of  a 
house. 

Servage,  s.  {A.-N.)  Bondage. 
Servant,  s.  A lover ; correspond- 
ing to  mistress,  the  lady  loved. 
Serve,  v.  (1)  To  deserve. 

(2)  To  earn.  West. 

(3)  To  relieve  a beggar.  Derb. 

(4)  To  impregnate.  South. 
Servee,  s.  Service. 

Server,  s.  “ Le  donneur.  A player 
or  server:  he  that  in  plaveng 
casteth  the  ball.”  Nomencl. 
Service,  s.  (1)  Allowance  of  food. 
(2)  The  first  stroke  of  a ball  at 
tennis. 
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Service-tree,  s.  The  sorb-tree. 
Serving-mand,  s.  A waiter. 

§pme  bottle-ale  (quoth  he),  where  ist? 
Hast  any  nere  at  hand? 

Yes,  sir  (said  she)  I pray’  come  in, 

Ihus  she  was  serving-mand. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

Servious,  adj.  Obsequious.  Pr.  P. 
Servoile,  s.  The  wild  honeysuckle. 
Ses,  s.  Cessation. 

Sese,  v.  (1)  To  cease;  to  cause  to 
cease. 

(2)  To  seize. 

(3)  To  give  seizin  to. 

(4)  To  seat. 

Seskar,  s.  A small  coin. 


There  was  at  that  time  forbidden  cer- 
tame  other  coynes  called  seskaris  and 
dodkins,  with  all  Scottish  monies. 

Stowe’s  London,  1599. 


Sesours,  s.  Scissors ; candle- 
nippers. 

Sess,  s.  A kind  of  peat  turf. 
Northampt. 

Sessing,  s.  An  assessment. 
Sessions,  s.  (1)  Possessions. 

(2)  A difficult  job.  North. 
Sessle,  v.  To  change  seats  often. 
Sessy,  v.  (. Fr .)  To  cease. 

Sest,  part.  p.  Ceased.  Hey  wood, 
1556. 

Sestian,  s.  A species  of  apple. 
Sestron,  s.  A cistern. 

Set,  (1  )part.p.  Seated.  Common 
in  the  Elizabethan  period. 

(2)  v . To  let ; to  hire. 

(3  s.  A lease  or  grant. 

(4  v.  To  place  to  account. 

(5  v.  To  settle;  to  bind. 

(6)  v.  To  protect ; to  accompany. 
Yorksh. 

(7)  s.  A young  shoot  of  a plant. 

(8)  v.  To  push,  or  propel.  Newc. 

(9)  s.  A game  at  whist.  East. 

(1°)  *>•  To  win  the  game.  East. 

(11)  s.  The  portion  of  a potato 
containing  an  eye.  Northampt. 

(12 ) partp.  Astounded.  East. 

(13)  s.  A gambrel.  Yorksh . 

(14)  v.  To  stare  at.  Leic. 


(15)  s.  Disposal.  North. 

(10)  9.  A place  in  a river  where 
stationary  nets  are  fixed.  Nor f. 
(17)  To  set  by,  to  value.  To 
set  down,  to  rebuke.  To  set  at, 
to  put  a price  on.  To  set  on,  to 
put  yeast  to  wort:  To  set  up,  to 

be  refractory,  to  oppose. 
Setafoot,  A game  peculiar  in 
the  North  of  England,  a school- 
boy mimickry  of  Border  warfare, 
the  foray,  the  raid,  the  capture, 
the  release,  and  the  pillage. 
SETEWALE,  ] /vox 

setwall,  l s'  (■ . Garden 
SETYWALL,  J Valerian* 

Tykes,  reisyn,  daces, 

Almaund  rys,  pommegarnates, 

Kanel,  and  satewale. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  421. 
Went  forth  when  May  was  in  her  prime. 
To  get  sweet  setywall . Drayt.  Eel.,  iv. 

Seth,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Since. 

Sethe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  boil.  See 
Seethe. 

Sethen,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Since;  af- 
terwards. 

Set-hedge,  s.  A quickset.  East. 
Setille,  ] 

setil,  is.  (A.-S.)  A seat. 

4ETLE’ J . 

Setling,  A sapling. 

Setnesse,  5.  A decree, 

Sets,  s.  The  plaits  of  ruffs. 
Set-stick,  h,  The  bar  which 
setter-stick,  J keeps  parallel  the 
chain  traces  in  a team,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  chafing  the 
horses.  Nor f. 

Settee,  s.  A long  bench,  with  a 
back;  a sofa. 

Setten-on,  adj.  Short  in  growth. 
North. 

Setter,  (1)  v.  To  cut  the  dew-lap 
of  a cow  or  ox,  in  order  to  insert 
a seton,and  cause  an  issue.  North . 

(2)  s.  An  accuser. 

Setter-grass,  1*.  Theplantbear’s- 
setter-wort,  /foot,  which  is  used 
forsetons.  Yorksh. 
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Setter-out,  s.  An  editor. 
Setting,  adj.  Western,  as  the 
place  of  the  setting  sun. 

Conceiv’d  so  great  a pride, 

In  Severn  on  the  east,  Wyre  on  the  setting 
side.  Drayt.  Polyolb vii,  p.  791. 

Setting-pin,  s.  A dibble.  Glouc. 
Setting-stick,  s.  (1)  A stick  for 
making  the  sets  or  plaits  of 
ruffs. 

(2)  A dibble. 

Settle,  (1)  s.  A long  seat  with  a 
back.  North.  See  Setille. 

(2)  v.  To  fall  in  price.  Line. 
Settle-bed,  s.  A folding  bed. 
Settle-stones,  s.  Stones  at  the 
edge  of  a guttei  in  a cow-house. 
North. 

Setyrgrise,  s.  Setter-grass.  No- 
min.  MS. 

Seugh,  s . A wet  ditch ; a drain. 

North.  See  Sough. 

Seune,  adj.  Seven.  Cumb. 
Seurement,  s.  {A.-N.)  Security. 
Seurete,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Certainty. 
Sevantly, adv.  Becomingly;  fitly. 
Seve,  adj.  Seven. 

Seve-night,  Is.  A week,  now 
seven-night,  j contracted  into 
sennight.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  reckon  time 
by  nights,  and  not  by  days. 
Seven-year,  s.  A proverbial  ex- 
pression for  a long  time. 
Severals,  s.  Portions  of  common 
assigned  for  a term  to  particular 
proprietors. 

Severy,  s.  A compartment  of  a 
vaulted  ceiling. 

Sew,  (1)  v.  To  wipe  the  beak  of 
the  hawk. 

(2)  part.  p.  Sowed.  Line. 

(3)  v.  To  lament. 

(4)  v.  To  ooze  out.  Suff. 

(5)  v.  To  drain  land  or  a pond. 

(6)  s.  A covered  drain  or  wet 
ditch. 

(7)  adj.  A cow  dry  of  milk.  See 
Assue . 

Sewant,  s.  The  plaice.  Northumb . 


Sewe,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  Pottage. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  follow. 

(3)  v.  To  make  suit  for. 

(4)  v.  To  assay  meat  at  table. 
Sewell,  s.  A scarecrow,  used 

especially  to  scare  deer ; a bug- 
bear. 

Sewen,  s.  A fish  of  the  salmon 
tribe,  caught  in  the  Wye  and 
other  Welsh  rivers. 

Sewent,  adj.  (1)  Convenient;  fit. 

(2)  Even ; regular.  West. 
Sewer,  s.  (1)  The  officer  who 
placed  the  dishes  on  the  table. 
(2)  A buck  three  years  old. 
Sewerel,  a buck  four  years  old. 
Northampt. 

Sewes,  s.  {A.-N.)  Dishes  of  meat. 
Sewster,  s.  A sempstress.  Pr.  P. 

Still  used  in  Somerset. 
Sextary,  s.  A measure,  generally 
estimated  at  a pint  and  a half. 
Sexte,  adj.  Sixth. 

Sextry,  s.  The  sacristy. 

Sey,  s.  A skimming  dish.  West. 
Seye,  v.  {A.-S.)  (l'l  To  say. 

(2)  To  see. 

Seyle,  v.  To  sail. 

Seynde,  part.  p.  Boiled. 
Seynoure,  s.  {A.-N.)  A lord. 
Seynt,  s.  {A.-N.)  A girdle. 
Seyntwarie,  s.  A sanctuary. 
Seyper,  s.  A drunkard.  Cumb. 
Shaad,  s.  A meadow. 

Shab,  s.  (1)  A scab.  Shabby,  or 
shabbid , mangy,  itchy. 

(2)  The  itch  in  animals.  West. 
Shabbaroon,  s.  A mean  fellow. 
Shab-off,  v.  To  slink  off ; to 
abscond.  North. 

Shab-rag,  s.  A beggarly  fellow. 
Shack,  (1)  v.  To  shake. 

(2)  s.  Thh  grain  left  after  glean- 
ing ; fallen  acorns. 

(3)  v.  To  shed.  Var.  d. 

(4)  v.  To  wander  about. 

(5)  s.  A vagabond. 

(6)  s.  Liberty  of  winter  pas- 
turage, the  lords  of  manors  having 
the  privilege  to  feed  their  sheep 
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at  pleasure  upon  their  tenants’ 
lands  during  the  six  winter 
months.  East. 

(7)  s.  Liberty  for  pigs  to  pick 
up  the  corn  shaken  out  in  the 
field.  Notf. 

Shackatory,  s.  A hound. 

.No  shackatory  comes  neere  him : if  hee 
once  get  the  start,  hee’s  gone,  and  you 
gone  too.  The  Wandering  Jew. 

Shack-bag, s.  A mendicant.  Norf. 
Shack-bolt,  s.  A shackle. 
Shacked,  adj.  Shaggy.  West. 
Shackely,  v.  To  scatter,  or  shake 
out.  Devon. 

Shacket,  s.  A small  load.  North. 
Shack-fork,  s.  A fork  for  shaking 
straw  off  the  barn  floor.  Yorksh. 
Shack-hole,  s.  A hollow  in  the 
ground  which  receives  the  sur- 
face water.  Craven. 
Shacking-time,  s.  The  season 
when  mast  is  ripe. 

Shackle,  (1)  s.  Stubble.  Here f. 

(2)  s.  An  iron  loop  moving  on  a 
bolt. 

(3)  s.  A twisted  band  of  rushes 
or  straw.  Somerset . 

(4)  s.  The  wrist.  North. 

(5)  v.  Futuere. 

Shackle-hammed,  adj.  Bow- 
legged. 

Shackle-net,  s.  A flue  net.  North. 
Shackles,  s.  Cow-chains.  North. 
Shackling,  adj.  Idle. 
Shacklocks,  s.  Locks  for  fetters. 
Shacky,  adj.  Shabby ; ragged ; 
shaky.  Norf. 

Shad ,pret.  t.  (1)  Excelled.  Lane. 

(2)  Divided.  Lane. 

Shadbrid,  s.  A minnow. 
Shaddrew,  s. 

And  let  me  see  you  strut  it  in  the  streets, 
Bisplay  thy  garniture,  hat,  curl’d  shaddrew, 
With  any  bully  gamester  in  White-fryers. 

Durfey,  Fool  turn'd  Critick. 

Shade,  (1)  s.  A shed. 

(2)  v.  To  shed.  North . 

(3)  .9.  The  parting  of  the  hair  on 
the  head.  See  Shed. 


(4)  s.  A sheath.  Suff. 

Shadel,  s.  A water-gate. 

Shadow,  s.  (1)  (Lat.)  An  uninvited 
guest. 

(2)  A bon-grace. 

Shady,  adj.  Shy.  Northampt. 
Shaff,  s.  Chaff. 

Shaffle,  v.  To  shuffle,  or  walk 
lame.  Craven. 

Shaffles,  s.  A bungler.  Yorksh. 
Shaffling,  adj.  (1)  Awkward  in 
person.  North. 

(2)  Indolent. 

.Shaft,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A creature  ; 
anything  created;  creation. 

(2)  An  arrow  ; a spear. 

(3)  The  handle  of  anything. 

(4)  A maypole. 

(5)  A pit.  North. 

(6)  A net  for  birds. 

Shaftman,  1 s.  (A.-S.)  A mea- 

shaftment,  y sure  taken  from 
schaftmond,  J the  top  of  the  ex- 
tended thumb  to  the  extremity 
of  the  palm,  reckoned  at  half  a 
foot. 

The  cantelle  of  the  clere  schelde 
He  kerfes  in  sondvre, 

Into  the  schuldyre  of  ' the  schalke 
A schaftmonde  large.  Morte  Arthure. 

The  thrust  mist  her,  and  in  a tree  it 
strake, 

And  entered  in  the  same  a shaftman  deepe. 

Har.  Ariosi .,  xxxvi,  56. 

Shag,  (1)  v.  To  shake;  to  jog. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  cloth  used  for 
linings. 

(3)  s.  Rough  hair.  Devon. 

(4)  v.  To  make  or  be  rough. 

(5)  s.  A slice  of  bread  or  cheese. 
Cumb. 

(6)  v.  To  steal  away.  Glouc. 

(7)  s.  A cormorant.  South. 

(8)  s.  A blackguard.  Suff. 
Shagapenter,  s.  A shoulder  of 

pork  roasted,  with  the  blade-bone 
cut  into  it.  Devon. 

Shagebush,  s.  (1)  A hand-gun. 
(2)  A sackbut. 

Shag-foal,  s.  A name  given  to  a 
supposed  ghost,  or  spectre.  Line. 
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Shag-hat,  s.  A hat  made  very 
long  in  the  down.  North. 
Shag-rag,  Is.  A ragged  or  beg- 
shake-rag,  j garly  fellow  ; a rag- 
ged soldier.  Shag,  rgg,  and 
bobtail,  for  what  we  now  call 
“ tag,  rag,  and  bobtail/’  Ozell's 
Rab. 

Shail,  v.  (1)  To  walk  crookedly,  or 
as  if  the  bones  were  loose.  Shailer, 
a cripple.  See  Shale. 

(2)  To  wander  about  in  a vagrant 
manner  ready  to  steal  or  poach. 
Norf. 

Shake,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  dance. 

(2)  v.  Futuere.  “ Lascivus,  An- 
glice  a schakere.”  Nominale  MS. 

(3)  s.  A crack.  North. 

(4)  s.  A lissure  in  the  earth. 
Derb. 

(5)  v.  To  brag. 

(6)  s.  A rate;  a quick  motion. 
He  went  a great  shake ; I’ll  do  it 
in  a shake. 

(7)  To  shake  the  elbow,  to  play 
at  dice.  No  great  shakes,  not 
good  for  much. 

Shake-bag,  s.  (1)  A large  game- 
cock. 

(2)  A scamp.  Line. 
Shakebuckler,  s.  A bully: 
Shake-cap,  s.  A North  country 
game. 

Shake-down,  s.  A temporary  bed 
on  the  floor. 

Shaken,  adj.  Poor;  mean.  North. 
Shakes,  s.  (1)  A bad  character. 
North. 

(2)  Condition  ; bargain.  South. 
Shake-time,  s.  The  season  of 
fruit-gathering. 

Shake-up,  s.  A reprimand;  a lec- 
ture. Northampt. 

Shak-forke,  s.  A hay-fork. 
Shaking,  s.  The  ague.  North. 
Shaking-naught,  adj.  Worthless. 
Shaking-of-the-sheets,  s.  An 
old  popular  country  dance.  The 
phrase,  To  dance  the  shaking- 
of-the-sheets,  was  often  used  by 


our  early  dramatists  in  a licen- 
tious sense. 

Shaky,  adj.  Weak. 

Shalder,  (1)  s.  A sort  of  rush. 

(2)  s.  A kind  of  slate. 

(3)  v.  To  tumble  down. 

Shale,  (1)  s.  A husk.  “Nothing 

but  Almanack,  1615. 

His  coloure  kepynge  ever  in  oone  by 
kynde, 

And  doth  his  pipines  in  the  schalis  bynde. 

Lydgate. 

(2)  s.  Loose  ore  from  a mine. 
North. 

(3)  v.  To  straddle  in  walking. 
See  Shail. 

(4)  v.  To  slip  or  slide  down. 

(5)  .9.  An  earthen  pan.  Somerset. 
Shalke,  s.  (1)  tA.-S.)  A man;  a 

soldier. 

(2)  Chalk. 

(3)  Some  part  of  armour. 
Shall,  s.  A shoal.  Devon. 
Shalligo,  adj.  Scanty,  applied  to 

dress.  Dorset. 

Shalloon,  s.  A sort  of  woollen 
cioth. 

Shallop,  s.  A vessel  with  two 
masts. 

Shallow,  s.  (1)  A fish ; the  fin- 
scale.  East. 

(2)  A measure,  as  “ a shallow 
of  apples.” 

Shalm,  (1)  s.  The  tapestry  of  a 
bed. 

(2)  v.  To  shriek.  Suff. 

Shalmie,  s.  A psaltery.  Chaucer. 
Sham,  (1)  v.  To  humbug. 

Why,  I’m  sure  you  jok’d  upon  me,  and 
shamm’d  me  all  nightlong Sham- 

ming is  telling  you  an  insipid  dull  lye, 
with  a dull  face,  which  the  sliewag  the 
author  only  laughs  at  himself ; and 
making  himself  believe  ’tis  a good  jest, 
puts  the  sham  only  upon  himself. 

Wycherley , Plain-dealer , 1677. 

(2)  s.  Shame.  North. 

(3 ) rv.  To  blush.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  cape  of  a cloak. 
Shamble,  v.  (1)  To  walk  awk- 
wardly and  unsteadily. 
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(2)  To  disperse.  East. 
Shambles,  s.  The  wood  frame  of 
a cart  which  hangs  over  a shaft- 
horse.  Midi.  C. 

Shames-dede,s.  Adeath  of  shame. 
Shamew,  s.  An  ornamented  gown. 
See  Chammer. 

Shammock,  v.  To  sham  ? to  trick. 
Shammocks,s.  A bad-going  horse. 
Shamnel,  s.  A masculine  woman. 
Glouc. 

Shampillions,  s.  Champignons. 
Surrey. 

Shamrag,  s.  A shamrock. 
Shamroot,  s.  The  shamrock. 

And,  for  my  cloathing,  in  a mantle  goe, 
And  feed  on  sham-roots  as  the  Irish  doe. 
Wythers , Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  1613. 

Sham-thatch,  s.  A temporary 
thatching  in  case  of  rain.  Leic. 
Shams,  s.  Gaiters.  Line. 

Siian,  (1)  s.  Shame;  shamefaced- 
ness. 

(2)  adj. Bashful;  confused.  North. 

(3)  adj.  Wild.  Line. 

(4) ??.  To  turn  out  the  toes.  Yorksh. 
Shandery-dan,  s.  A sort  of  small 

cart. 

Shandliche,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Vile; 
base. 

Shandy,  fldf/.  (1)  Shabby;  untidy. 
Dorset. 

(2)  Gentle ; mild.  North. 

(3)  Wild;  unsteady.  Yorksh. 
Shangy,  s.  A riot.  North. 

Shank,  s.  (1)  .The  upright  part  of 

a candlestick. 

(2)  The  tunnel  of  a chimney. 

(3)  The  spoke  of  a wheel.  Dev. 

(4)  The  projecting  point  of  a 
hill,  joining  it  with  the  plain. 
North. 

(5)  Twilight ; dusk.  Var.  d. 
Shanks,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  fur. 

(2)  Slates.  Durham. 
Shank’s-nag,  adv.  On  foot. 
Shanny,  Wild;  shame-faced; 

half-idiotic.  East. 

Shantegos,  s.  Half-bricks. 
Shanty,  adj.  Smart ; showy. 


Shape,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  make  ; 
to  create. 

(2)  v.  To  make  itself  convenient ; 
to  suit. 

The  prystis  of  the  Gilde  metynge  hym 
at  thecros  at  thechapell  dore,  with  hor 
cros  andbaner,  and  in  tlier  surplices  and 
eopis,  yef  the  wedir  wol  schape. 

Stratford  MSS.,  temp.  H.  6. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.  gesceapu.)  Puden- 
dum f.  Palsgrave  explains, “Count, 
a womans  sliappe , con.”  The 
word  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in 
Lincolnshire. 

(4)  s.  A dress  of  disguise. 

(5)  v.  To  commence.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  tell  a tale. 

(7)  s.  A mess;  a litter.  Devon. 

(8)  s.  A picture.  Devon. 
Shapes,  s.  A prude. 

Shaping*  knife,  s.  A shoemaker's 

paring-knife. 

Shaply,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Comely ; be- 
coming. 

Shapper,  s.  A maker;  a creator. 
Shapperoon,  1 s.  ( Fr .)  A chape- 
shaperon,  j ron,  or  hood. 

Her  shapperoones,  her  perriwigs  and  tires, 
Are  reliques  which  this  flatt’ry  much  ad- 
mires ; 

Rebatoes,  maske,  her  busk  and  husk-poinl 
too. 

As  tilings  to  which  mad  men  must  homage 
doe.  Taylor’s  Workes,  1630. 

Shaps,  s.  Oats  without  the  grain. 
North. 

Sharche,  v.  To  search.  MS.  15 th 
cent. 

Shard,  s.  (1)  A piece  of  broken 
pottery,  or  of  stone. 

(2)  The  shell  of  insects ; the 
scales  of  an  animal. 

(3)  A notch.  Var.  d. 

(4)  A gap  in  a fence ; an  opening 
in  a wood. 

(5)  Cow  dung.  North. 

(6)  To  take  a shard , to  get  tipsy. 
Devon. 

Share,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cut. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  pubes  of  a man. 
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See  Seer.  Share-lone,  the  os 
pubis. 

(3)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Mentula. 

(4)  s.  A vile  woman.  Devon. 

(5)  s.  The  sycamore.  West. 

(6)  s.  A crop  of  grass.  Somers . 

(7)  v.  To  ridicule  any  one.  Line. 
Sharevil,  s.  Agardenfork.  Shrops. 
Share-wort,  s.  The  name  of  a 

plant. 

Sharge,  v.  Futuere.  North. 
Shar-grass,  s.  Long  coarse  grass, 
growing  in  marshy  land.  Line. 
Shar-hog,  s.  A yearling  sheep. 
North. 

Shark,  (1)  v.  To  defraud;  to 
swindle.  Shark-gull , sharker , one 
who  preys  on  simpletons. 

(2)  s.  A thief,  or  swindler. 

(3)  s.  A notch.  Glouc. 

Sharm,  v.  To  make  a confused 

buzzing  or  chatting  noise. 
Sharn,  s.  Cow  dung.  North. 
Sharn-bug,s.  A cockchafer.  Suss. 
Sharnebude,  s.  A beetle. 

Sharp,  (1)  adj.  Cold;  frosty. 

(2)  s.  An  old  term  for  a sword. 

(3)  s.  A cart-shaft.  West. 
Sharplings,  s.  A sort  of  nails. 
Sharps,  s.  Coarse  flour. 
Shashoons,  s.  A sort  of  stiff  lea- 
thers tied  round  the  small  of  the 
leg  to  make  the  boots  look 
smooth  and  in  shape.  Glouc. 

Shasor,  s.  A wine-cooler. 
Shatering,  adj.  Dashing. 

Shatie,  v.  To  chastise. 

Shatted,  part.  p.  Bespattered. 
Devon. 

Shatter,  (1)  v.  To  sprinkle.  Kent. 

(2)  v.  To  scatter.  Dorset. 

(3)  s.  A number,  or  quantity. 
South. 

Shatter-pate,  s.  A giddy  person. 
Shattery,  adj.  Loose.  Northamp. 
Shaul,  (1 ) adj.  Shallow.  Var.d. 

(2)  s.  A wooden  shovel.  Sussex. 

(3)  s.  A small  washing-tub, 
without  staves.  Kent. 

(4 ) v.  To  wrangle.  Line. 


(5)  v.  To  cast  the  first  teeth.  West • 

(6)  s.  Salve  for  bruises.  Devon. 
Shaum,  v.  To  trample  upon. 

Northampt. 

Shave,  s.  (1)  A coppice.  Kent. 

(2)  s.  A thin  slice. 
Shave-grass,  s.  Equisetum. 
Shavelder,  s.  A vagabond. 
Shaveling,  s.  A jocular  term  for 
a friar. 

Shaver,  s.  A fellow,  used  in  such 
expressions  as  : a cunning  shaver, 
a sly  fellow;  a young  shaver,  a 
boy. 

The  swaggering  ruffian,  that  doth  violence 
use, 

The  nycest  nymphe  will  never  scarce  re- 
fuse; 

The  cutting  shaver , that  sweares  wounds 
and  blood, 

Was  never  of  the  chastest  nymphe  with- 
stood. Tha  Newe  Metamorphosis , 1600. 

Shaves,  s.  Shafts.  West. 

Shaw,  (1)  v.  To  scold  sharply.  West. 

(2)  s.  A thicket,  or  small  wood. 

(3)  v.  To  rub  the  skin  off  by 
friction. 

(4)  s.  The  leaves  and  stalks  of 
potatoes.  North . 

Shawe,  v.  To  show. 

Shawm,  Is.  A musical  instrument 
shalm,  f resembling  a hautboy 
Shawnty,  adj.  Showy.  Norf. 
Shaws,s.  Tops  of  turnips, &c.  Lane. 
Shay,  s.  (1)  A chaise. 

(2)  A light  colour.  Kent. 
Shazzaasing,  s.  An  awkward 
person.  Devon. 

Shead,  (Ij  v.  To  slope  uniformly. 
Chesh. 

(2)  s.  A rough  pole.  Kent. 
Sheaf,  s.  A sheaf  of  pulleys  is 
several  on  one  block. 

Sheal,  (1)  s.  A summer  hut. 

(2)  v.  To  shell  peas. 

Shear,  (1)  v.  To  reap.  Var.d. 

(2)  s.  A crop  of  grass.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  gnaw  ; to  tear  with  the 
teeth. 

(4)  s.  A sheath  for  scissors.  West. 

(5)  s.  An  eel-spear.  Suss. 
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Sheard,  1 s.  A fragment  of  pot- 
sherd,  J tery.  See  Shard. 
Shear-grass,  s.  A kind  of  sedge, 
or  coarse  grass. 

Shear-hog,  Is.  A sheep  after  the 
shearing,/  first  shearing.  Mid.C. 
Shearing-knife,  s.  A tool  used 
for  shearing  a roof.  Yorksh. 
Shearman,  s.  The  man  who  shears 
the  woollen  cloth  in  manufac- 
turing it. 

Shear-water,  s.  The  sea-mew. 
She  ary,  adj.  Covered  with  shear- 
grass. 

Sheat,  s.  (1)  A young  pig.  South. 

(2)  The  shad  fish. 

Sheath,  s.  (1)  The  prepuce  of  an 
animal. 

(2)  A salt  water  fountain. 

(3)  The  part  which  connects  the 
spit  and  the  beam  in  a plough. 

Sheave-grass,  s.  Equisetum  hie- 
male. 

Shed,  (1)  v.  To  separate. 

(2)  s.  The  parting  of  the  hair  at 
the  head.  See  Seed. 

(3)  s.  Difference.  Lane. 

(4)  s.  The  ridge  of  a hill,  from 
which  it  separates,  and  slopes  in 
opposite  directions. 

(5)  v.  To  spill ; to  pour. 

(6)  v.  Mingere.  Devon. 

(7)  s.  The  sheath  of  a knife.  East. 

(8)  s.  The  handle  of  a pail.  Devon. 

(9)  s.  A tub  for  cream.  Line. 

(10)  v.  To  excel.  Lane. 

(11)  part.  p.  Surprised.  Yorksh. 
Shedele,  s.  A channel  of  water. 
Sheder,  s.  A female  sheep.  Line. 
Sheedings,  s.  Shaken  corn. 
Sheely,  s.  The  chaffinch.  North - 

ampt. 

Sheen-net,  s.  A drag-net. 
Sheenstrads,  s.  Spatterdashes. 
Exmoor. 

Sheep-biter,  s.  A thief. 

A sepulchre  to  seafisli  and  others  in 
ponds,  moates,  and  rivers;  a sharp 
sheepe-biter,  and  a marvellous  niutten- 
monger,  a gorbelly  fellow. 

Man  in  theMoone,  1609. 


Who  is  in  this  closet  ? let  me  see. 
[breaks  it  open ] Oh,  sheep -biter,  are  you 
here  ? Shadwell,  Bury  Fair,  16b9. 

Sheep-killing,  s.  Pennywort. 
Sheep-rack,  s.  The  starling. 
Northampt. 

Sheep-raik,  s.  A sheep-walk. 
North. 

Sheep’s-eye,  s.  A wanton  look. 
Sheep’s-foot,  s.  A hammer  with 
a claw  at  the  end. 
Sheep’s-slite,  s.  Sheep’s  pasture. 
Dorset. 

Sheep-tray,  s.  (1)  A large  hurdle. 
Northampt. 

(2)  A trough  for  sheep. 
Sheep-wash,  s.  A festival  at  the 
time  of  sheep-washing.  North. 
Sheer,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Pure;  un- 
mixed. 

(2)  adj.  Clear;  transparent. 

(3)  adj.  Sharp ; cold.  Glouc. 

(4)  s.  A sheath.  Somers. 

(5)  adj.  Brittle.  East. 

( 6)  adj.  Odd ; singular.  North. 

(7)  adv.  Quick  ; at  once.  Var.  d. 

(8)  s.  A fishing  spear.  Sussex. 

(9)  v.  To  roll  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

(10)  v.  To  steal  off. 

(11)  adj.  Bright  red.  Norf. 
Sheer-hook,  s.  A grappling-hook. 
Sheer-thursday,  s.  Maundy 

Thursday. 

Sheet,  v.  To  shoot  down.  See 
Shete. 

Sheeting,  s.  The  water-fall  of  a 
mill-dam.  Northampt. 
She-familiar,  s.  A kept  mistress. 
Shefe,  s.  A shive. 

Shkffe,  s.  Thirty  gads  of  steel. 
Shekils,  s.  Ague;  a fit  of  trem- 
bling. 

Sheld,  (1)  adj.  Shallow. 

(2)  s.  A shield. 

(3)  adj.  Variegated. 

Sheld  apple,  s.  The  chaffinch. 
Nomencl .,  1585. 

Sh  elder,  v.  To  shovel  earth  down 
a bank  to  give  it  a greater  slope. 
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Sheldrake,  s.  A variegated  kind 
of  wild  duck. 

Sheldrape,  s.  The  cormorant. 
Shell,  s.  The  hard  horny  part  of 
the  neck  of  a hog  manufactured 
into  brawn.  East. 

Shelled,  adj.  Piebald.  East. 
Shellet,  s.  A sort  of  bad  slate. 
Devon. 

Shell-fire,  s.  The  phosphores- 
cence sometimes  exhibited  in 
farm-yards,  &c.,  from  decayed 
straw,  &c.,  or  touchwood.  Kent. 
Shelly,  (1)  s.  An  ait  in  a river. 
West. 

(2)  adj.  Slaty,  said  of  stone. 
Northampt. 

Sheltron,  s.  A squadron  or  di- 
vision of  soldiers. 

Shelty,  s.  A Shetland  pony.  North. 
Shelve,  v . (1)  To  remove  the  sur- 
face of  land  with  a shovel.  Suff. 
(2)  To  turn  manure,  &c.,  out  of 
a cart,  by  raising  the  fore  part. 
Sussex. 

Shelvings,s.  Additional  top-sides 
to  a cart.  North. 

Shemere,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  glimmer. 
Shenche,  v.  To  pour  out.  Gower. 
See  Skink. 

Shende,  v.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  To  destroy ; 
to  ruin ; to  spoil. 

(2)  To  defend ; to  protect. 

Our  noble  Queene  Elizabeth  in  health  and 
honour  eke, 

Good  Lord,  presevre  to  Nestor’s  dayes, 
that  she  thy  truthe  may  keepe. 

Erom  bloody  hands  of  forraine  foes,  good 
Lord,  her  save  and  shend: 

Graunt  that  at  all  assayes  she  may  by  thee 
still  be  defend.  Stubbes’  ExamplesllbSl. 

(3)  To  punish. 

(4)  To  forbid. 

Shendship,  s.  Ruin  ; punishment. 
Shene,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Bright. 
Shenk,  s.  An  implement  for  skim- 
ming the  cream  otf  milk.  Yorksh. 
Shenlon,  s.  A lad. 

Shenship,  s.  Confusion. 

The  seventh  payne  is  open  shenship  or 
&liame  for  synue.  The  Festival. 


S rent, (1 ) part.p.  Blamed; scolded. 
T had  rather  thou  shouldest  be  shent , — 
J’aime  mieulx  que  tu  sois  tancee. 

Thou  has  not  only  deserved  to  be  shen(, 
but  also  to  be  well  beaten ; — Tu  n’as  pas 
seulement  deserve  d’estre  tance,  mais 
aussi  d’estre  bien  frotte. 

French  Schoolmaster , 1636. 

(2)  part.p.  Ruined;  punished. 

(3)  part. p.  Confounded;  abashed. 
Sheo,  pron.  (A.-S.)  She. 

Shepkn,  s.  See  Shippen. 
Shepherd,  (1)  s.  The  long-legged 

spider. 

(2)  v.  To  superintend.  Northamp. 
Shepherd’s-key,  s.  A popular 
shepherd’s-race,  I game,  con- 
shepherd’s-ring,  [ sisting  in 
shepherd’s-run,  J threading  a 
sort  of  maze.  Northampt. 
Shepherd’s-lamp,  s.  The  first  star 
that  rises  after  sunset.  Northamp . 
Shepherd’s-pouches,  s.  Clover 
broom-rape. 

Shepherd’s-sux-dial,  s.  Scarlet 
pimpernel.  Suff. 

Shepherd’s-weather-glass,  s. 

Scarlet  pimpernel.  Northampt. 
Sheppeck,  s.  A hay-fork.  Glouc. 
Shepster,  s.  A sheep-shearer. 
Shepstert,  s.  A starling.  North. 
Sherded,  adj.  Scaled;  covered 
with  a shell. 

Shere,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cut;  to 
carve. 

(2)  s.  Countenance  ; mien. 

(3)  v.  To  run  aground.  An  old 
sea  term. 

Sherewarde,  s.  A shrew. 

Shere  we,  s.  A sheriff.  Lydg. 
Sheriffed,  adj.  Ruddy,  applied 
to  the  sky.  Line. 

Sheriff’s-man,  s.  The  seven- 
coloured  linnet. 

Sherk,  v.  (1)  To  shrug. 

(2)  To  cheat.  North. 

Shern,  s.  A vessel  into  which  the 
cream  is  taken  up  from  the  milk- 
pans  before  it  is  made  butter. 
Devon. 

Sherry,  v.  To  sculk  away. 
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Shesell,  s.  Gravel. 

Shet,  (1)  pret . t.  Shut. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Slipped  down. 

(3)  s.  Running  water.  Devon . 
Shet,  1 ®.  To  mend;  to  join. 

shut,  J Northampt. 

Shetar,  s.  An  archer.  Pr.  P. 
Shete,  v.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  To  shoot. 

(2)  To  throw  down.  Var.  d. 
Sheth,  s.  A division  of  a field. 
Sheu.  An  interjection  of  disap- 
proval. 

Sheve.  See  Skive. 

Shevere,  v.  To  shiver. 

Shewds,  s.  Husks  of  oats.  North. 
Shewer,  5.  A witness ; an  example. 
Shewing,  s.  A warning. 
Shibband,  s.  A shoestring.  Yorlcsh. 
Shickles,  s.  Thin  crisp  ginger- 
biead.  Northampt . 

Shide,  (1)  .9.  A thin  board;  a bil- 
let of  wood. 

(2)  v.  To  shell  peas,  &c. 
Shider,  (1)  v.  To  shiver. 

(2)  s.  A scold. 

Shiel,  s.  A shepherd’s  hut. 
Shield-board,  s.  Part  of  a plough. 
West. 

Shield-bone,  s.  The  blade-bone. 
North. 

Shtfe,  s.  The  wheel  of  a pulley. 
Shift,  v.  (1)  {A.-S.)  To  move 
about,  or  away. 

(2)  To  remove  one’s  dwelling. 

(3)  To  be  changeable.  North. 

(4)  To  divide.  Sussex. 

(5)  To  deal  cards. 

(6)  To  change  linen,  or  one’s 
clothes. 

(7)  To  risk.  Line. 

Shiftening,  s.  A change  of  linen. 
Shifter,  s.  (1)  A cozener. 

TJn  pipeur,  un  abuseur  de  gents,  un 
affronteur.  A shifter : a makeshift:  one 
that  by  lyes  and  deceits  getteth  gaine, 
and  by  ill  meanes  raketh  money  to- 
gether. Nomencl.,  1585. 

(2)  A superintendent.  North. 
Shifting,  (1)  adj%  Changeable ; 
unfaithful. 


Item,  he  scornes  to  be  counted  a shifting 
companion,  for  where  lie  meetes  with 
ood  liquor  and  good  company,  he  sel- 
ome  departs  willingly  untill  Peter 
Poverty  puts  him  out  of 'the  doore.  • 

Harry  White’s  Humour,  1 659. 

(2)  s.  The  partition  of  land  among 
coheirs,  where  gavelkind  prevails. 
Kent. 

Shifts,  s.  Parts  of  a farm  allotted 
for  the  reception  of  stock  or 
crops.  Norf. 

Shifty,  adj.  (1)  Restless.  Leic. 

(2)  Cunning;  artful.  Craven. 
Shige,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  fling;  to  shy 

He  come  schygynge  ayene, 

And  of  hys  folk  was  fyene, 

And  fond  nevere  one  slayne. 

Sir  Degrevant,  345. 

Shigged,  adj.  Beggared.  North. 
Shilboarbs,  s.  The  boards  or 
projecting  levers  of  an  undershot 
water-wheel,  by  means  of  which 
the  water  turns  the  wheel. 
Shilde,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  shield. 
Shill,  (1)  adj.  Shrill. 

(2)  v.  To  shell. 

Shilla,  s.  A stony  beach.  Cumb. 
Shillin,  s.  Shelled  oats.  Craven. 
Shillincher,  s.  A shilling’s  worth. 
Shilly-shally,  adj.  Irresolute. 
Shilstones,  Is.  Slates  for 

shilling-stones,  J roofing.  Dev. 
Shilt,  (1)  pres.  t.  Shields. 

(2)  part.  p.  Shielded. 

Shim,  (1 ) s.  Appearance;  a shadow. 
West. 

(2)  s.  A bright  white.  Chesh. 

(3)  s.  The  strake  down  the  face 
of  a horse. 

(4)  s.  A horse-hoe  for  clearing 
weeds  between  rows  of  beans  or 
hops.  Kent. 

(5)  s.  The  ignis  fatuus.  Essex. 

(6)  It  seems.  Wilts. 

Shimble,  adj.  Loose.  West. 
Shimmer,  v.  To  glitter;  to  glim- 
mer. 

Shimper,  (1)  s.  A small  rising  bank 
in  the  channel  of  a river.  Surr . 
(2)  v.  To  simmer.  East. 
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(3)  v.  To  glitter.  Suss. 
Shim-sham,  s . Nonsense. 

Shin,  (1)  v.  To  trump.  North. 

. (2)  Shall.  West. 

Shinbattd,  s.  Armour  for  the  shins. 
S hinder,  v.  To  shiver  in  pieces. 
Shindle,  s.  The  cleft  stone  out  of 
which  slates  are  cut. 

Shindy,  s.  An  uproar. 

Shine,  (1)  s.  Light;  lustre. 

(2 )adv. Entirely;  utterly.  Somers. 
Shiner,  s.  A guinea.  (Cant.) 
Shin-feast,  s.  A good  fir e.  North. 
Shingle,  v.  To  hammer  iron.  West. 
Shingles,  s.  (1)  Planks;  thin 
pieces  of  oak  wood  used  as  tiles 
for  roofs,  steeples,  &c. 

(2)  The  loose  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

(3)  A kind  of  eruption  of  the 
skin. 

Shink,  s.  A skimming-dish.  Derb. 
Shinlock,  s.  The  plant  rocket. 
Shinner,  s.  A nether  stocking. 
Nomencl .,  1585. 

Shinney,  s.  Another  name  for  the 
game  of  bandy. 

Ship,  s.  (1)  A censer. 

(2)  Sheep.  West.* 

(3)  An  ornamental  piece  of  plate 
formerly  placed  on  the  tables  of 
the  rich,  so  named  from  its  form. 

(4)  An  old  local  name  in  the  salt 
works  for  the  vessel  into  which 
the  brine  was  conveyed  by  troughs 
from  the  brine-pit. 

Shipe,  s.  A shovel  for  cutting  turf. 
Shiplet,  s.  A small  ship. 
Shipman,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A mariner. 
Shipman’s-card,  s.  The  chart  by 
which  a ship’s  course  was  directed. 
Shippen,  s.  (A.-S.)  A stable,  or 
stall ; a cow-house. 

Shir,  s.  The  cherry-tree.  North. 
Shire,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Clear; 
shining. 

(2)  adj.  Thin. 

(3)  adj.  Clear,  applied  to  an  egg 
that  has  not  a tread  in  it.  Line . 

(4)  adv.  Immediately.  North 3 


(5)  v.  To  pour  off  a liquor  so  as 
to  leave  the  sediment.  Northumb. 
Shire-gear,  s.  A commodity 
brought  from  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  is  called  shire- 
gear,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Shire-man,  s.  A man  not  born  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  or  Essex.  East. 
Shire-way,  s.  Abridle-wav  South. 
Shirk,  (1)  v.  To  slink  from  any- 
thing. 

(2)  s.  A cheat.  See  Shark. 
Shirky,  adj.  Deceitful.  South. 
Shirl,  (1)  adj.  Shrill. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  with  shears.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  v.  To  romp  rudely.  Devon. 

(4)  v.  To  slide.  Northumb. 
Shirl-cock,  s.  The  missel-thrush. 

Derby. 

Shirpe,  v.  To  utter  a sort  of  con- 
temptuous hiss. 

Shirreve,  s.  (A.-S.)  A sheriff. 
Shirt,  v.  To  cover. 

Shirt-band,  s.  The  wristband  of 
a shirt. 

Shiry,  adj.  Sharp  and  cutting, 
applied  to  grass. 

Shit,  part.p.  Shut. 

Shitesticks,  1 s.  A miserly  fel- 

SHITERAGS,  J low. 

Shitfire,  s.  A bully. 

Shits ac,  s.  An  oak-apple.  Wilts. 
Shittel,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Inconstant; 
changeable. 

Shitter,  v.  To  suffer  from  diar- 
rhoea. North. 

Shittilwike,  s.  A shuttlecock. 
17^  cent. 

Shittle,  s.  The  bar  of  a door. 
Shittle-brained,  adj.  Thought- 
less. 

Shittlecock,  s.  A changeable,  in- 
constant person. 

Shittle-come-shaw,  Is.  An  ex- 
shittletidee,  j clamation 
of  contempt.  North. 
Shittlecomeshites,  s.  Idle  sto- 
ries ; trifles.  Coles. 

Shittles,  s.  Buns  given  to  chil- 
dren. Rutl. 
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Shive,  s.  (1)  A slice  of  bread,  or 
any  other  eatable. 

(2)  A small  wedge.  East . 
Shiver,  s.  (1)  A small  slice. 

(2)  A splinter.  Line. 

(3)  The  wheel  of  a pulley. 

S hives,  s.  The  refuse  of  flax. 
Shoad,  s.  Loose  stones  of  tin 

mixed  with  the  earth,  indicating 
a mine.  Cornw. 

Shoad-stone,  s.  A stone  made 
smooth  by  the  action  of  water. 
Shoaf,  s.  A sheaf  of  corn.  Norf . 

S hoard.  To  take  a s hoard,  to 
drink  too  much.  Eocmoor. 
Shoat,  s.  A young  "pig.  Var.  d. 
Shock,  (1 ) s.  A head  of  rough  hair. 
(2)  s.  A rough-haired  dog,  pro- 
perly spelt  shough. 


Dear,  delicate  madam,  I am  your  little 
paraquit.  your  sparrow,  your  shock,  your 
pugg,  your  squirrel. 

N.  Tate,  Cuckolds  Haven,  1685. 


Come,  come,  man,  you  must  e’en  fall  to 
visiting  our  wives,  eating  at  our  tables, 
drinking  tea  with  our  virtuous  relations 
after  dinner,  dealing  cards  to  ’em,  read- 
ing plays  and  gazets  to  ’em,  picking 
fleas  out  of  their  shocks  for  ’em,  col- 
lecting receipts,  new  songs,  women, 
pages,  and  footmen  for  ’em. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife  1 

(3)  s.  Twelve  sheaves  of  corn. 
North.  “ A shocke  of  wheate, 
meta  tritici.”  Withals ’ Diction- 
ary, 1608. 

(4)  s.  The  number  of  six  dozen 
of  certain  articles.  Pill-boxes  are 
sold  by  the  shock. 

(5)  v.  To  butt,  like  a ram. 

(6)  v.  To  sponge.  Norf. 
Shocker,  s.  A person  of  bad  cha- 
racter. Craven. 

Shockle,  v.  To  shake  out  of  place. 
Leic. 

Shot*,  part.  p.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  Covered; 
overwhelmed. 

(2)  Shed.  Devon . 

Shoddy,#.  A manufactured  article, 
made  from  woollen  rags.  Norf. 
Shode,  (1)  v.  To  divide  the  hair. 
(2)  part.p.  Shod. 


(3)  See  Shoad. 

(4)  s.  A shed.  Norf. 

Shodere,  v.  To  quiver;  to  shudder. 
Shod-shovel,  s.  A wooden  shovel, 

shod  at  its  extremity  with  iron. 
Shoe,  (1)  pron.  She. 

(2)  To  tread  the  shoe  awry,  to 
be  unchaste.  To  tread  the  shoes 
straight,  to  be  upright.  To  shoe 
the  cohler,  a peculiar  movement 
in  sliding.  To  shoe  the  goose,  to 
be  tipsy.  To  throw  an  old  shoe 
after  one,  to  give  him  luck. 
Shoemakers’-stocks,  s.  Tight 
shoes. 

Shoes-and-stockings,  s.  (1)  The 
variety  of  polyanthus  which  has 
one  flower  sheathed  in  another. 
Norf. 

(2)  A wild  flower  of  the  genus 
cypripedium,  called,  in  E.  Sussex, 
pattens-and-clogs.  South. 
Shoe-the-mare,  s.  The  name  of 
a Christmas  game. 

Shofe, pret.  t.  (1)  Pushed. 

(2)  Shaved. 

Shog,  v.  (1)  To  jog;  to  shake. 

(2)  To  steal  sway. 

Shoggle,  v.  To  jog. 

Shore , pret.  t.  Shook. 

Shokke,  v.  To  rush. 

Shold,  adj.  Shallow.  Pr.  P. 
Shole,  adj.  Shallow. 

Sholger,  s.  A soldier.  South. 
Sholt,  s,  A shaggy  dog;  a cur. 
Shome,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Confusion,. 
Shommaky,  adj.  Slovenly. 
Shommocks,  s.  Shoes.  Warw. 
Shonde,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  Dishonour; 
harm. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  shun. 

Shone,  (1)  v.  To  shun. 

(2)  s.  pi.  Shoes. 

Shonk,«(/;.  Hearty;  healthy.  West. 
Shonto,  s.  A donkey.  Wight. 
Shoo,  s.  A shovel.  Lane. 

Shoods,  s.  Oat-chaff.  North. 
Shoof-fork,  s.  A fork  for  pitching 
sheaves  of  corn  into  the  waggon 
or  into  the  stack.  Sujf. 
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Shook,  (1)  v.  To  shrug.  Yorksh. 

(2)  part.  p.  Split. 

Shool,  (1)  s.  A shovel.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  saunter  about.  East . 

(3)  v.  To  beg.  Var.d.  Shooting , 
going  about  begging  liquor. 
Craven. 

Shooler,  s.  A lazy  fellow.  Suss. 
Shoon,  s.  The  old  plural  of  shoe. 
See  Shone. 

Shoore,  v.  To  shift  for  a living. 
Exmoor. 

Shoot,  (1)  v.  To  suffer  from  diar- 
rhoea. 

(2)  s.  A spout  for  rain-water. 
South. 

(3)  s.  A young  pig.  South. 

(4)  s.  The  game  of  shovel-board. 

(5)  s.  A narrow  steep  lane.  Wight. 

(6)  s.  A woof.  Devon. 

(7)  v.  To  take  the  worst  cattle 
from  the  drove,  to  prevent  them 
from  injuring  the  rest. 

(8)  s.  The  crick  in  the  neck. 

(9)  v.  To  contribute.  Odd-fel- 
lows  shoot  sixpence  or  more  each 
to  help  a brother-member  who 
has  suffered  loss  from  fire  or 
some  such  cause. 

(10)  To  shoot  the  pit,  to  cheat  a 
landlord  by  leaving  house  or 
lodging  without  paying  rent.  To 
shoot  compass , to  shoot  wide  of 
the  mark.  Shoot  the  gulf,  a boy's 
game.  To  shoot  the  cat,  to  vomit. 

Shoothred,  s.  A shoemaker's 
thread.  Hollyband,  1593. 
Shooty,  adj.  Coming  up  regularly 
in  the  rows.  Shropsh. 

Shooven,  adj.  A term  applied  to  a 
colt  or  calf  when  parting  with  its 
early  teeth,  and  to  trees  putting 
forth  their  leaves. 

Shope,/^.  t.  Made;  created. 
Shore,  (1)  s.  A score. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Cut ; sheared. 

(3)  s.  A sewer. 

(4)  v.  To  threaten.  North. 

(5)  s.  A post  used  with  hurdles 
in  folding  sheep.  Dorset. 


Shore-post,  s.  A buttress. 
Shorer,  s.  The  pubes  of  a man. 
See  Share. 

Shore-up,  v.  To  prop  up. 
Shoring,  adv.  Aslant.  East. 
Shorling,  s.  (1)  A shaveling;  a 
priest. 

(2)  A shearling,  or  sheep  of  the 
first  year's  shearing.  South. 

(3)  A sheep-skin,  when  the  fleece 
is  off. 

Shorry,  s.  A short  pole  on  which 
hedgers  carry  faggots.  Northamp. 
Short,  (1)  adj.  Peevish. 

(2)  adj.  Light  and  crisp. 

(3)  adj.  Small;  portable.  Somers. 

(4)  adv.  Wide  of  the  mark,  a 
phrase  in  archery. 

Shortening,  s.  Anything  put  into 
flour  to  make  cakes  short. 
Short-heeled,  adj.  Unchaste. 
Shorts,  s.  Coarse  flour;  refuse  of 
corn. 

Short-start,  s.  A species  of  apple. 
Cot  grave. 

Short-waisted,  adj.  Angry;  cross- 
tempered. 

Shoshings,  adv.  Aslant.  East. 
Shot,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A reckoning 
at  an  inn. 

(2)  adj.  Firm  ; secure. 

(3)  s.  A handful  of  hemp.  Kent. 

(4)  s.  A young  pig. 

(5)  s.  A kind  of  trout.  West. 

(6)  s.  An  angle  of  land. 

(7)  s.  A stitch  in  the  side. 

(8)  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  arrow;  any 
missile  hurled  with  a projective 
power. 

Shot-anchor,  s.  What  the  sailors 
now  call  sheet-anchor. 

For  a fistela  or  a canker, 

Thys  oyntment  is  even  shot-anJcer. 

FourPs,  0.  PI.,  i,  78. 

Shot-clog,  s.  One  who  was  tole- 
rated because  he  paid  the  shot, 
or  reckoning,  for  the  rest. 

Well,  if  you  be  out,  keep  your  distance, 
and  be  not  made  a shot-clog  any  more. 
B.  Jon.,  Every  Man  out  ofH.,  v,  9. 
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Shoter,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  The  yew- 
tree. 

(2)  A small  pinnace. 

Shot-flagon,  s.  The  host’s  pot, 
given  when  the  guests  have 
drunk  above  a shilling’s  worth  of 
ale.  Derb. 

Shot-ice,  s.  A sheet  of  ice.  Craven. 

Shot-net,  s.  A mackerel  net. 
Kent . 

Shot-pot,  s.  One  who  spends  so 
much  in  the  ale-house  as  to 
entitle  him  to  the  shot-flagon. 
Glouc. 

Shots,  s.  The  refuse  of  cattle 
taken  out  of  a drove.  Craven. 

Shotsele,  Is.  Evening.  A term 
shutsele,  J used  by  gunners  on 
the  Ouze  (Norf.)  for  the  time 
when  wild-fowl  and  crepuscular 
birds  shoot,  scud,  or  fly. 

Shotshipe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A club  of 
which  each  member  pays  a sub- 
scription ; a guild. 

Shotten,  adj.  Sour;  curdled. 

Shottkn-herring,  s.  (1)  A gutted 
herring,  dried  for  keeping. 

(2)  A lean  person. 

Shottles,  s.  Bars  passing  through 
mortised  holes  in  posts.  Line. 

Shotts,  s.  A species  of  small  trout. 
Cornw. 

Shot-window,  s.  A projecting 
window, 

S hough,  s.  A shock-dog. 

Shoulder-clapper,  s.  A bailiff. 

A gallant  (as  we  tearme  them)  who  (as 
we  afterwards  understood)  had  nar- 
rowlie  escaped  the  hands  of  a shoul- 
der-clapper. 

Rowley's  Search  for  Money , 1609. 

Shoulder-spike,  s.  An  iron  spike 
for  supporting  shelves  against  a 
wall.  West. 

Shoulere,  s.  The  bird  shoveller. 

Shoupe,  part.  p.  Shaped. 

Shoups,  s.  The  hips.  North. 

Shoure,  (1)5.  A conflict ; combat. 
(2)  v.  To  ride  quick;  to  scour. 

Shout,  s.  (1)  A hill.  Yorksh. 


(2)  A small  flat-bottomed  boat. 
Line. 

Shouther,  s.  The  shoulder. 
Shove,  v.  (1)  To  germinate  ; to 
shoot ; to  cast  the  first  teeth. 
East. 

(2)  To  put  the  loose  corn  into 
heaps  for  the  convenience  of 
being  taken  up.  Suss. 
Shovelard,5.  (1)  A kind  of  duck, 
the  anas  clypeata.  “ Herenshoes, 
shovelardes , and  bytternes.”  Pro- 
clamation, 1569.  “ Pellecanus. 

Pale,  truble,  poche,  a cochlearis 
specie.  A shovelard:  a schofler.” 
NomencL,  1585. 

(2)  A shovel. 

Shovel-board, 


l s.  An  old  game. 
Off  b 


SHOVE-BOARD, 

Shovell,  s . The  bird  shoveller. 

Hollyband,  1593. 

Show,  v.  To  shove.  East. 
Showel,  s.  A blind  for  a cow’s  eye, 
made  of  wood.  South . 

Shower,  adj.  Sure. 
Show-hackle,  v.  To  be  willing  to 
fight.  Wight. 

Showl,  (1)  s.  A shovel. 

(2)  adj.  Short ; depressed. 
Show-off,?;.  To  begin. 

Shows,  s.  Prints;  pictures.  Devon. 
Shradde,  s.  A coppice. 
Shraf-tide,  s.  Shrovetide. 

Shrag,  v.  To  geld. 

Shragers,  s.  Coarse  metal  pots 
in  which  wares  are  baked.  Staff. 
Shrags,  (1)  s.  Rags  ; patches. 

(2)  s.  The  ends  of  twigs  or  of 
furze;  clippings  of  live  fences. 
Shrail,  s.  A light  rail,  or  fence. 
East. 

Shrammed,  part.  p.  Benumbed 
with  cold.  West. 

Shrap,  s.  (1)  A thicket.  Devon. 

(2)  A trap  for  birds. 

Skrape,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  scrape. 

(2)  To  scold.  Sussex. 

Shravel,  s.  Dry  faggot.  Suff. 
Shravey,  s.  A loose  subsoil,  be- 
tween clav  and  sand.  Sussex. 
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Shred,  (1)  v.  To  cut  off  the 
smaller  branches  of  a tree. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  into  Shreds. 

(3)  v.  To  spread  manure.  South. 

(4)  s.  A cant  term  for  a tailor, 

(5)  v.  To  contrive.  Northampt. 
Shredder,  s.  A person  who  shreds 

Shrede,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  clothe. 

(2)  part. p.  Clothed  ; covered  up. 

(3)  v.  To  cut  through. 
Shred-pie,  \ s.  A mince-pie. 

shrid-pie,  J Tusser. 

No  matter  for  plomb-porridge,  or  shrid- 
pies. 

Or  a whole  oxe  offered  in  sacrifice 
To  Comus,  not  to  Christ,  &c. 

Sheppard's  Epigrams , 1651. 

Shreep,  adj.  Thin.  Nor f. 

Shrefe,  s.  A sheriff. 

Shreg,  v.  To  lop  trees.  Somerset. 
Shrenke,  v.  To  pierce  through. 
Shrew,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  curse. 

(2)  s.  A wicked  person. 

(3)  s.  A scold. 

(4)  s.  A screw.  Somerset. 

(5 ) s.  The  field  mouse.  North. 
Shrewd,  adj.  Malicious;  cursed. 
Shriche,  1 {A_S  Toshriek- 

SHRICK,  J K J 

Shride,  v.  To  lop  wood.  See  Shred. 
Shrid-pie.  See  Shred-pie. 
Shrievy,  adj.  Having  threads 
withdrawn.  Sussex. 

Shrift,  s.  (A.-S.)  Confession. 
Shrift-fader , a confessor. 

$if  the  person  have  a prest 
That  is  of  clene  lyf, 

And  a gode  shryft-fader 
To  maydyn  and  to  wyf. 

Foem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. 

Shright,  (1)  pret.  t.  (A.-S.) 
Shrieked. 

(2)  s.  A shriek.  Spenser. 
Shrike,  (1)  v.  To  shriek. 

(2)  s.  The  lesser  butcher-bird. 
Shrill,  v.  To  utter  shrill  sounds. 
Shrimp,  s.  Anything  very  small. 

Shrimpshin,  a very  little  bit.  Norf. 
SHRiMMED,juartp.  Chilled.  Cornw. 


Shrine,  s.  (1)  A charnel-house. 
Holly  band,  1593. 

(2)  v.  To  enshrine;  to  deify. 

(3)  v.  To  dry,  as  beans  in  a har- 
vest field.  Northampt. 

Shrip,  v.  To  chide.  Kent. 

Shrite,  s.  The  missel-thrush. 
South. 

Shrive,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  confess. 
Shriver , a confessor. 

(2)  To  regard  ; to  praise. 

(3)  To  prune.  Kent. 
Shrockled,  adj.  Withered.  Kent. 
Shrocrop,  s.  The  shrew-mouse. 

Dorset . 

Shrof,  pret.  t.  Shrived. 

Shrog,  s.  A person  of  low  stature. 
Norf. 

Shrogs,  s.  Shrubs  ; briars. 
Shromp,  s.  A black  worm  found 
in  horse-dung.  Var.  d. 

Shrood,  v.  To  lop  trees.  Glouc. 
Shrook,  pret.  t.  Shrieked. 
Shroude,  v.  (1)  To  hide;  to  con- 
ceal ; to  cover  or  shade  over. 

(2)  To  huddle  together.  Palsgr. 
Shroudes,  s.  (A.-S.)  Clothes. 
Shrough,  s.  Fragments  of  sticks, 
cinders,  &c. ; refuse  ; sweepings. 
Norf.  See  Shruff. 

Shrove,  v.  To  be  merry. 
Shrove-prentices,  s.  Ruffianly 
fellows,  who  at  Shrovetide  in- 
vaded houses  of  ill-fame. 

More  cruell  then  shrove-prentices,  when 
they, 

Drunk  in  a brothell  house,  are  bid  to  pay. 

Eavenant’s  Madagascar,  1648. 

Shrovers,  s.  Children  who  go 
from  house  to  house  at  Shrovetide 
singing  for  cakes,  which  are 
called  shrove-cakes. 

Shrovy,  adj.  Shabby.  Var.  d. 
Shrow,  s . A shrew. 

A quiet  man  (to  wrath  and  anger  slow) 
Match’d  with  a queane  (a  most  slie-devill 
shrow) 

That  kept  him  in  obedience  with  her  fist. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  ofSp.  D.,  n.  d. 

Shrowardly,  adv.  Cursedly. 
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Shrowds,  (1)  s.  Places  under 
ground ; vaults ; dens  of  wild 
beasts. 

(2)  s.  The  tops  or  branches  of 
pollard  trees.  Norf. 

(3)  v.  To  cut  or  lop  the  branches 
of  pollards.  Norf. '. 

Sh rowdy,  adj.  Weather  with  fre- 
quent showers,  causing  people  to 
shrewd , or  take  shelter.  Norf. 
Shrub,  (1)  v.  To  ruin  a person  at 
gambling.  Somerset. 

(2)  To  shrub  about , to  get  along 
tolerably  well.  “ How  do  you 
manage  this  cold  weather  ? ” 
“ Well,  I shrub  about  pretty  com- 
fortably/’ 

Shruck,  pret.  t.  Shrieked.  Sujf. 
Shrudde,  ptyt.  t.  Clothed. 
Shruddy,«^.  Grave;  stern.  North- 
ampt. 

Shruff,  s.  Rubbish  wood  used  for 
fuel.  Var.  d. 

Shrump,  v.  To  shrink.  West . 
Shrumpsed,  part.  p.  Beaten,  in 
games.  Devon. 

Shrump- shouldered, At 6?/.  Hump- 
backed. South , 

Shrupe,  v.  To  inclose. 

Shuck,  (1)  s.  A husk,  or  pod. 

(2)  v.  To  shake.  Sussex . 
Shucken,  v.  To  shuffle.  Devon. 
Shuckish,  adj.  Showery,  change- 
able, applied  to  weather.  South. 
Shuckle,  v.  To  chuckle.  Florio. 
Shtjckled,  part.  p.  Beaten  down 
by  hail  or  wind,  applied  to  corn. 
Shuck-trot,  s.  A jog-trot.  East. 
Shucky,  adj.  Deceitful.  Line. 
Shudde,  (1)  v.  To  shed. 

(2)  s.  A shed,  or  hovel. 
Shudder,  v.  To  shiver. 

Shuft,  v.  To  push.  Norf. 

Shug,  (1)  v,  To  writhe  the  body; 
to  jog.  Somerset. 

(2)  v.  To  shrug;  to  scratch. South. 

(3)  adj.  Menacing.  Devon. 

(4 ) s.  A slow  jogging  trot.  Norf 

(5)  s.  A concussion.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  shake  violently.  Nprf. 


Shuggy-show,  s.  A swing.  North . 
Shulden,  pret.  pi.  They  should. 
Shuldere,  adj.  Craggy. 
Shull-bane,  s.  The  shoulder 
bone.  North. 

Shulve,  s.  A shovel.  East. 

Shun,  v.  To  save.  South. 

Shun,  ] To  push.  South. 

SHUNCH,  J r 

Shunder,  s.  Scandal. 

Shunnish,  v.  To  treat  unkindly. 
Sussex . 

Shunte,  v.  (1)  To  shun. 

(2)  To  push  ; to  move  from. 
Hence  the  modern  railway  phrase, 
to  shunt  off  the  line. 

(3)  To  put  off;  to  delay. 

(4)  To  slip  down,  as  earth. 
North. 

(5)  To  shy,  or  start.  Warw. 
Shuppare,s.  ( A.-S .)  The  Creator. 
Shuppick,  s.  A hay-fork.  Glouc. 
Shuret,  s.  A shift.  Devon. 
Shurl,  v.  To  trim  the  neck-feathers 

of  a fighting-cock.  North. 
Shurne,  v.  ( 1)  Cacare. 

(2)  To  avoid  ; to  shun. 

Give  onyons  to  Saynt  Cutlake, 

And  garlycke  to  Saynt  Cyryake, 

If  ye  wyl'l  shurne  the  lieade  ake; 

Ye  shall  have  them  at  Quene  hyth. 

Bale's  Lawes  of  Nature. 

Shurty,  v.  To  bustle  about.  Devon. 
Shut,  (1)  s.  A lock  on  a river. 
South. 

(2)  s.  The  increase  of  a river 
from  rain,  &c.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  weld  iron.  West. 

(4)  s.  A narrow  street.  West. 

(5)  v.  To  spend;  to  be  extrava- 
gant. North. 

(6)  v.  To  agree.  Dorset. 

(7)  v.  To  do ; to  manage.  Kent. 

(8)  s.  A shutter. 

(9)  To  get  shut , to  get  rid  of. 
To  shut  up , to  stop.  To  shut 
out , to  leave  off  ploughing.  Beds. 

Shutful,  adj.  Extravagant.  North . 
Shuther,  v.  (1)  To  shiver.  Line. 
(2)  To  slide.  Leic. 
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Shuts,  s.  Stout  poles.  Warw. 
Shuttance,  s.  Riddance.  North. 
Shutten-saturday,s.  The  Satur- 
day in  Passion  Week. 

Shutter,  s.  A fall  of  earth. 
Craven. 

Shutting,  part.  a.  Covering  up. 
Shutting-in, s.  The  evening.  East. 

Having  spent  a good  part  of  the  day  in 
this  place,  in  the  afternoon  we  began 
to  advance  towards  Portsmouth,  which 
being  but  twelve  miles  distant  from  tins 
town,  w'e  easily  compassed  about  the 
shut  ting -in  of  the  day. 

Bronte's  Travels  over  England. 


Shuttle,  adj.  Slippery;  uncertain. 
Shuttle-board,  s.  The  game  of 
shuttlecock.  North . 
Shuttle-headed,  adj.  Foolish. 
Shy,  (1)  v.  To  start;  to  fling;  to 
avoid  any  one.  Var.  d. 

{2)adj. Keen;  bold;  sharp.  North. 

(3)  s.  A light  fence. 

Sib,  s.  { A.-S .)  A relation  ; a com- 
panion. 

Sibbe,  (1 ) s.  Relationship;  kindred. 
(2)  adj.  {A.-S.)  Related. 

SlBBERIDGE,  I ^ baMs  Qf 
SIBREDE,  > , . 

7 [ matrimony. 

SIBRIT,  J J 

Sibilation,  s.  ( Lat .)  A hissing. 
Siblatour,  s.  {Lat.)  One  who 
hisses.  Lydg. 

Sibless,  s.  Without  kindred;  de- 
serted. 

Siblett-cakes,  s.  Cakes  made  by 
the  farmers’  wives  in  Bedford- 
shire after  wheat-sowing,  to  send 
as  presents  to  their  relations. 
Sibman,  .9.  A relative. 

Sibnesse,  s.  Relationship. 
Sibrede,  s.  {A.-S.)  Kindred  ; re- 
lationship. 

Siccate,  adj.  {Lat.)  Dry. 

Sice,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)  A gutter,  or 
drain.  Somerset. 

(2)  A cant  term  for  a sixpence. 
Sich,  (1)  adj.  Such. 

(2)  s.  A bad  man.  Devon. 

Sick,  (1)  s.  A small  stream,  or  rill. 
(2)  adj.  In  travail.  North. 


Sicke,  v.  To  sigh;  to  lament. 

Sicker.  See  SiJcer. 

Sick-feathers,  s.  The  young  un- 
grown feathers  in  moulting.  Dev. 
Sickle-man,  s.  A reaper. 

Siclatoun,  s.  {A.-N.  from  the 
Arabic.)  A sort  of  rich  stuff ; 
also,  a dress  made  of  siclatoun. 

See  Ciclatoun. 

Sicur,  adj.  Sure ; secure. 

Sid,  pret.  t.  Saw.  West. 

Sidder,  (1)  adj.  A.-S.)  Wider. 

(2)  v.  A term  applied  to  barley. 

A little  rain  on  the  barley,  after 
it  is  cut,  makes  it  sidder , or  work 
better  in  the  cistern.  Midi.  C. 

Siddow,  I adj.  A term  applied  to 
sidda,  J peas  which  boil  soft. 

Glouc.  (Dim.  of  seethe , to  boil.)  n .. 
Side,  (1)  adj.  {A.-S.  sid.)  Long.  odroA  -fi^ 


His  berde  was  side  with  myche  hare, 
On  his  heede  his  hatt  he  bare. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS. 


ft  nub 


Theyr  cotes  be  so  syde,  that  they  be 
fayne  to  tucke  them  up  when  they  ride, 
as  women  do  theyr  kyrtels  when  they 
go  to  the  market. 

Fitzkerbert,  Boole  of  Husbandrie. 


We  found  not  her  face  painted,  her 
haires  hanging  loose  very  side  down, 
carelesly  cast  about  her  head. 

Terence  in  English,  1641 . 


(2)  v.  To  decide : to  coincide ; 
to  set  aside.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  take  the  part  of  another. 

(4)  v.  To  be  equal  with% 

(5)  v.  To  carve  a haddock. 

(6)  adj.  Rough.  Devon. 

(7)  v.  To  put  in  order.  Craven . 
Side-boards,  s.  The  rails  of  a cart. 
Side-box,  s.  A seed-lepe.  South. 
Side-coats,  s.  The  long  coats  worn 

by  young  children. 

How  he  played  at  blow  point  with 
Jupiter,  when  he  was  in  his  side-coats. 

Lingua,  0.  PI.,  v,  167. 

Side-garded,  adj.  With  long 
trimmings  ? 

Others  that  Clubs  and  Spades  apparrell 
notes, 

Because  they  both  are  in  side-garded  coates, 
To  arme  them  two  usurers,  villanous  rich. 

Howlands,  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 
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Side-lands,  s.  The  headlands  of  a 
ploughed  field,  where  the  plough 
has  been  turned.  South . 
Side-laniels,  s.  Hopples  for 
horses. 

Side-lay,  s.  Afresh  set  of  hounds 
to  be  laid  in  on  the  scent.  A 
hunting  term. 

Side-like,  adj.  Such  like.  North. 
Sideline,  adv.  In  even  rows.  Dev. 
Sideling,  (1)  adv.  Slanting;  side- 
ways. 

God  bee  thanked,  hee  hath  the  witte 
yet  to  enter  sideling , like  a gentlewoman 
with  an  huge  farthingall. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

(2)  s.  The  slope  of  a hill.  South. 
Sidelings,  (1)  adv.  Sideways; 
aside. 

(2)  s.  Balks  between  the  ridges 
of  ploughed  land. 

Sidelong,  v.  To  prevent  an  animal 
from  straying,  by  chaining  a fore 
and  a hind  foot  together.  Yor/csh. 
Siden,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  lengthen. 
Sidenandis,  adv.  On  one  side. 
Sidened,  adj.  Crooked;  all  on  one 
side.  Leic. 

Sideness,  s.  Length.  Palsgr. 
Sider,  s.  An  orderly  person.  Lane. 
Side-shear,  adv.  On  all  sides. 
Side-sleeves,  s.  Hanging  sleeves. 
Sidesmen,  s.  Assistants  to  church- 
wardens. 

Side-w avers,  s.  The  beams  form- 
ing the  angle  of  the  roof.  North. 
Side  way,  s.  A bye- way. 

Sidewise, adv.  Breadthwise.  North. 
Sidgoren,  s.  A part  of  the  dress 
about  the  bosom. 

Siditherum,  s.  A creeping  person. 
Line. 

Sidle,  v.  (1)  To  go  sideways  ; to 
saunter.  To  go  sidle-sidle , to 
sidle  along. 

(2)  To  hang-to  at  the  side  of,  or 
about,  a person,  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  something.  South. 

(3)  To  sit  down  gently.  Devon. 

(4)  To  shrink  ; to  crouch. 


Sidness,  s.  Seed-time.  West. 
Sidy,  adj . Moody;  surly.  Sussex. 
Sie,  (1)  v.  To  strain  milk.  Palsg. 

(2)  pret.  t . Saw. 

(3)  s.  A drop.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  stretch.  Yorlcsh. 
Siege,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A seat;  a 

situation.  See  Sege. 

(2)  Rank,  or  estimation. 

I fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege. 

Shakes p.,  Othello , i,  2. 

(3)  Stool,  or  discharge  of  faeces. 

(4)  A company  of  herons.  When 
a heron  was  driven  from  her  sta- 
tion, she  was  said  to  be  put  from 
her  siege. 

Siele,  v.  ( Fr .)  To  vault. 

Si esin,  s.  Yeast.  Kent. 

Siethes,  1 s ^ kind  of  chives. 
sieves,  J 

Siever,  s.  All  the  fish  caught  in 
one  tide.  Sussex. 

Sife,  v.  To  sigh.  Var.  d. 
Sifflement,  s.  ( Fr .)  Whistling. 
Sig,  s . Urine.  South. 

Sigaldry,  (1)  s.  Deceit ; trickery; 
conjuration. 

(2)  v.  To  charm,  or  conjure ; to 
deceive. 

Sigge,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  say. 

Sigger,  v.  To  leak.  Cornw. 

Sigh,  (1 ) pret.  t.  Saw. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A drop. 

(3j  v.  To  become  larger.  North. 
Sigh-clout,  s.  A cloth  for  strain- 
ing, See  Sie. 

Sight,  (1)  s.  A great  quantity. 
Where  is  so  great  a strength  of  money, 
i.  where  is  so  huge  a syght  of  mony 

Palsgrave's  Acolastus,  1540. 

If  youth  could  know  what  age  do  crave. 
Sights  of  pennies  youth  would  save. 

Norfolk  Proverb. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Sighed. 

(3)  s.  The  opening  in  a helmet 
for  the  eyes. 

Sightless,  adj.  (1)  Invisible. 

(2)  Unsightly. 

Sights,  s.  (1)  Spectacles. 
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(2)  Eyes.  Somerset. 

Sightsome,  adj.  Sightly. 

Sights,  adj.  Glittering. 

Sign,  v.  To  intend.  South. 
Signation,  s.  ( Lat .)  Signification. 
Signe,  v.  (j.-N.)  To  appoint. 
Signifer,  s (Lat.)  The  zodiac. 
Signifiaunce,  s.  (J.-N.)  Signifi- 
cation. 

Signification,  s.  Importance. 
Signiorize,  v.  To  bear  rule. 
Signiory,  s.  (1)  Government;  do- 
minion ; lordship. 

(2)  Seniority. 

Sign-tree,  s.  A beam  in  a roof. 
Sigrim,  s.  The  houseleek. 

Sike,  (1)  v.  To  sigh. 

(2)  s.  A sigh.  Warw. 

(3)  adj.  Such. 

(4)  s.  A sick  person.  North. 

Siker,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Secure  ; 

safe. 

Sfkere,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  assure. 
Sikerlye,  adv.  Certainly. 
Sikernesse,  s.  Security. 

Sikis,  s.  A scythe. 

Silce,  s.  A spoon  ? 

Take  veterjall  iiij  uncis,  salt  commen 
preparat  2 uncis,  and  put  them  in  a 
schell  bothe  ovvr  the  fyre,  and  when  it 
ys  hott  put  to  2 uncis  of  marcury,  and 
styr  yt  wt  a sylce  to  yt  be  ledyd  ilkadelle 
upon  tlie  dreg  and  ynto  the  botuni,  tliat 
it  may  not  ascend  up ; then  ys  it  fvxid, 
and  then  put  a li.  upon  xij  li.  of  mar- 
cury, and  it  chall  be  turnvd  yn  to  lune 
parfytt.  MS.  14/A  cent. 

Sild,  adv.  Seldom.  See  Selde. 
Silde,  s.  A shed. 

Sile,  (1)  s.  A canopy  of  a bed,  &c. 
Sited , canopied. 

(2)  v.  To  drop ; to  sink  ; to  strike 
down  ; to  flow  down  ; to  faint. 

(3)  v.  To  strain;  to  skim.  Siting- 
dish,  a milk-strainer.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  boil  gently.  North. 

(5)  s.  Sediment;  filth;  soil. 
North. 

(6)  v.  To  pour  down  with  rain. 
North . 

(7)  s.  A sieve. 

Silgreen,  s.  The  houseleek.  West. 


Silker,  s.  A court-card.  Somerset. 
Silk-shag,  s.  A sort  of  fine  shag 
cloth. 

Sill,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A seat,  or 
throne. 

(2)  A step.  Oxfd. 

(3)  A stratum  of  coal.  Staff. 

(4)  The  shaft  of  a carriage.  North. 

( 5)  The  youngofa herring. North. 
Sille,  v.  (1)  To  expand  ; to  swell. 

“ Ball  sylled  or  puffed  onelye 
wyth  wynde.  Utris.”  Huloet. 

(2)  To  give  or  sell  ? 

Than  sayde  the  bysshop,  ye  may  sylle 
aweye  your  steple.  why  so,  and  please 
your  lordship,  Sayd  the  man  ? Bycause 
hit  stondeth  vacant,  said  the  bysshop. 
Than  sayde  the  man,  we  may  well  sylle 
away  another  tliinge,  that  we  have  in 
our  cliurclie.  what  is  that,  sayd  the 
bysshop.  That  is  a pulpit,  quod  he,  for 
this  vii.  yere  ther  was  no  sermon  made 
therin.  Tales  and  Quick e 'Answers. 

Siller,  s.  (1)  Silver.  North. 

(2)  A canopy. 

Silly,  adj.  Sickly.  North. 
Sillybauk,  s.  A sillabub.  Line. 
Silly-bold,  adj.  Impertinently 
forward. 

Silly-hew,  s.  A child’s  caul. 
Durham. 

Silt,  s.  Sediment.  To  silt-up , to 
obstruct  a stream  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand. 

Silver-bush,  s.  The  houseleek,  or 
seagreen. 

Silver-chain,  s.  The  white  la- 
burnum. 

Silver-grass,  s.  Th ecalamagrestis 
variegata.  Northampt. 
Silverlings,  s.  Coins. 
Silver-weed,  s.  The  plant  argen- 
tine, potentilla  anserina. 

Siling,  s.  Tapestry. 

Sim,  v.  To  seem  ; to  think.  West. 
Simathin,  s.  Partiality.  Devon. 
Simbling-cakes,  s.  Currant  cakes 
eaten  on  Midlent  Sunday.  Lane. 
Sime,  s.  A frame  of  straw  used  for 
setting  pans  on.  North. 
Simillitt,  s.  A likeness.  Hall. 

Si mit,  adj.  Smooth.  Craven. 
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Simkin,  s.  A simpleton.  South. 
Simltn,  s.  A sort  of  fine  cake  for 
toasts.  Somerset. 

Simmit,  adj.  Smooth.  North. 
Simnel,  s.  ( A.-N '.  simenel.)  A sort 
of  cake,  made  of  fine  flour.  In 
Shropshire  this  name  is  given  to 
a large  plum  cake,  with  a thin 
but  very  hard  raised  crust. 

I’ll  to  thee  a simnell  bring, 

’Gainst  thou  go’st  a mothering. 

Herrick. 

Sodden  bread,  which  be  called  simnels 
or  cracknels,  be  verie  unwholesome. 

Bullein,  cited  by  Todd. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  our 
good  old  town  is  famed  for  its  brawn, 
cakes,  and  simnels.  A present  of  a 
simnel  was  sent  the  other  day  to  a 
gentleman  in  Herefordshire,  who,  never 
having  seen  one  before,  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  was  puzzled  at  the 
hardness  of  the  crust,  so  he  ordered  it 
to  be  boiled.  Salopian  Journal. 

Simon,  s.  (1)  A silly  person ; an 
idiot.  Line. 

(2)  A cant  term  for  sixpence. 

Simper-de-cocktt,  s.  An  affected 
female  ; literally,  a simpering  co- 
quette. 

Upright  as  a candle  standeth  in  a socket. 

Stood  she  that  day,  so  simper-de-cocket. 

Heywood,  Dialogue. 

Simper,  v.  To  simmer.  East. 

Simpert,  v.  To  mince  words  af- 
fectedly. Lane. 

Simphoner,  s.  A musician. 

Simple,  adj.  (1)  Mean  ; worthless. 

(2)  Weakly;  infirm.  Shropsh. 

Simplesse,  s.  (A.-N.)  Simplicity. 

Simpson,  s.  Groundsel.  East. 

Simulacre,  s.  ( Lat .)  An  image. 

Simular, adj.  (Lat.)  Counterfeited. 

Sin,  (1)  adv.  Since. 

(2)  v.  To  stand.  East.  This 
word  is  used  in  a very  peculiar 
way  in  Norfolk,  where  they  w'ould 
say,  “ Don’t  sin  talking,  but  go  to 
work.” 

Sinald,  s.  A signal. 

Sind,  v.  (1)  To  empty  out;  to 
quench  thirst.  North . I 


(2)  To  wash  down;  to  rinse. 
Sinder,  ) m 
sunder,/*-  To  separate. 

Sindy,  adj.  Soft-spoken.  Devon. 
Sine,  (1)  v . To  assign. 

(2)  adv.  Afterwards. 

(3)  v.  To  strain.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  cease  milking  a cow. 
Craven. 

Sineways,  adv.  Sundry  ways. 
Cumb. 

Sinewey,  s.  Mustard  seed. 

Siney,  s.  The  bladder-nut  tree. 
Singel,  s.  Shingle. 


Arthour  smot  on  hem  saun  faile, 

So  on  the  singel  do  the  haile. 

Arthour  and  Merlin. 


Singerie,  s.  (Fr.)  An  apish  trick. 
Singing-bone,  s.  The  sharp  bone 
at  the  edge  of  the  elbow  ; the 
funny-bone.  Northampt. 
Singing-bread,  s.  The  conse- 
crated wafers  in  the  Romish  ser- 
vice. 

Stnging-hinny,  s.  A sort  of  rich 
kneaded  cake,  with  currants  in  it. 
Single,  (1)  adj.  Pure;  disinter- 
ested; sincere. 

(2)  adj.  Weak ; silly. 

(3)  s.  A handful  of  gleanings 
tied  up.  North. 

(4)  s.  An  animal’s  tail. 

(5)  Single  beer , weak  beer; 
double  beer,  strong  beer.  See 
Songle-beer. 

Single-guss,  s.  The  orchis.  West. 
Stngle-money,  s.  Small  coins. 
Singlere,  s.  A wild  boar.  See 
Sanglere. 

Boyes  in  the  subarbis 
Bourdene  fulle  heglie 
At  a bare  synglere 
That  to  the  bente  rynnys. 

Morie  Arthure. 


Singlet,  s.  (1)  An  unlined  waist- 
coat. Derb. 

(2)  A waistcoat  made  of  undyed 
woollen.  Lane. 

Single-ten,  s.  A tenth  card. 
North. 
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Singleton,  s.  A simpleton.  West. 
Single-woman,  s.  A prostitute. 
Palsyr. 

Sing-song,  s.  A drawling  song. 
Singular,  adj.  (1)  Choice;  ex- 
quisite. 

(2)  Single;  lonely.  Norf. 
Singull,  s.  A horse-girth. 

SlNGULT,  1 {Lat  ) As;  h. 
SINGULF,  / v ' ° 

Sinistral,  adj.  Sinister. 

SlNK-A-PACE,  ] n. 

’ ^ s.  Cinque-pace. 

SINCOPACE,  J 1 r 

Sink-dirt,  s.  Gutter  mud.  Lane. 
Sinker,  s.  A cesspool.  Line. 
Sinkers,  s.  Stockings  without  feet. 
Berks. 

Sinking-paper,  s.  Blotting-paper. 
Sinnete,  s.  A sort  of  cloth. 
Sinnock,  s.  A long  staff  with  a 
spike  at  the  end. 

Sinnow,  s.  A showily  dressed  wo- 
man. Sinnowed , gaily  orna- 

mented. 

Sin-syne,  adv.  Since  that  time. 
North. 

Sinter,  s.  A cincture. 

Sipe,  v.  To  ooze  or  drain  out 
slowly.  North. 

Sippet,  s.  A sop  of  bread  to  put  in 
soup.  Urq.  Rah. 

Sipple,  v.  To  sip  up. 

Sipres.  s.  A bonnegrace.  Florio. 
Si-auis.  ( Lat .)  Advertisements  or 
bills  generally  commenced  thus 
formerly,  and  were  hence  called 
siquisses.  “ A siquis , or  publick 
note,  cry  public , ou  ceduleT 
Howell . 

They  stand  like  the  devil’s  si-quis  at  a 
tavern  or  alehouse.  Green’s  Tu  Quoque. 

My  end  is  to  paste  up  a si-quis. 

Marston’s  What  you  Will , act  iii. 

Shall  we  now  turne  the  mathematieks  a 
begging?  Where  is  Alphonsus,  Aristar- 
chus, Archimides,  or  some  of  the  noble 
professors?  if  this  hold,  it  is  time  to 
make  the  painters  correct  their  tables, 
and  take  the  globe  out  of  the  king 
Ptolomies  hand,  and  there  place  a poore  1 


siquis.  such  as  forlorne  forreiners  use  to 
have  in  Pauls  Church. 

Hopton’s  Baculum  Geodoeticum , 1614. 

Sir,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  The  translation 
of  dominus. 

(2)  A gentleman.  ShaJcesp. 
Sire,  s.  A breed,  or  sort,  as  a good 
sire  of  pigs,  cabbages,  &c.  East. 
Sir-harry,  s.  A close  stool.  East. 
Sir-john,  s.  A priest. 

Sir-john- barleycorn,  s.  Ale. 
SiRN,ae?/.  Sorrowing.  Northampt. 
Siroine,  s.  A salve  for  wounds. 
Sirple,  v.  To  sip  up. 

Sirrap,  s.  A hard  blow.  Devon . 
Sir-reverence.  A corruption  of  the 
phrase  save  your  reverence,  said 
as  a kind  of  apology  before  the 
utterance  of  anything  that  might 
be  considered  objectionable  in 
speaking  to  a superior. 

Sirvege,  s.  Service. 

I pray  thee  helpe  me  I were  at  es  ; 
Thou  bought  never  so  god  sirvege 
In  sted  there  thou  hast  bene. 

MS.  Ashmole,  15  th  cent. 

Sis,  s.  (1)  An  abbreviation  of  the 
name  Cicely. 

(2)  (A.-N.)  The  cast  of  six  upon 
the  die. 

Sise,  s.  (1)  A wax -taper. 

(2)  The  assizes. 

(3)  A lesson,  or  task.  North. 
Siserara,  s.  A hard  blow.  East. 
Siskin,  s.  The  greenfinch. 

Sisour,  s.  A person  deputed  to 

hold  assizes. 

Siss,  (1)  v.  To  hiss. 

(2)  s.  A great  fat  woman.  Exm. 
Sissle,  s.  A thistle.  Sussex . 

Sist,  pres.  t.  Thou  seest. 

Sister,  s.  A sewster. 

Sit,  v.  (1)  To  support ; to  endure. 

(2)  To  keep  the  night-court- 
ship. 

(3)  To  sit  eggs , to  remain  too 
long  a guest.  To  sit  on,  to  burn 
in  the  pan,  said  of  milk. 

(4)  The  moon  sits,  i.  e .,  it  is 
past  the  full.  Northampt. 
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Sitch,  5.  (A.-S.  sich.)  A small 
water-course.  See  Sice,  Sick. 
Site,  s.  Shame;  disgrace. 
Sit-fast,  s.  A sort  of  swelling  on 
a horse’s  back.  Cotgrave. 

Sith,  (1)  adv.  Since. 

(2)  s.  A way  ; journey 
Sithe,  (1)  s.  (A.-S)  Time. 

(2)  v.  To  strain  liquor. 

(3)  v.  To  sigh,  j East. 
Sithe-cradle,  s.  A rack  of  wood 

fastened  to  a scythe  to  carry  the 
mowed  barley  clean  into  the 
swath. 

Sithen,  "I 

sithenes,  l adv.  ( A.-S .)  Since. 
SITHENCE,  J 
Sithere,  s.  Cyder. 

Therfore  ine  wine  me  ne  may, 
lime  sithere,  ne  inne  pereye. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Sithy-hanges,  s.  A cow’s  teats. 
Somerset. 

Sittand,  adj.  Becoming ; suitable. 
Sitten-on,  adj.  Short  in  stature. 
Sittings,  s.  Statute  fairs  for  ser- 
vants. North. 

Sive,  (1)  s.  A sieve. 

(2)  v.  To  follow. 

(3)  s.  A scythe.  South. 

Sivedes,  s.  Refuse  of  bran. 

Six.  A cup  of  six , a cup  of  beer 
sold  at  six  shillings  a barrel, 
temp.  James  I. 

Six-love,  s.  A term  in  the  game 
of  whist. 

Six-o’clock,  s.  The  star  of  Beth- 
lehem, which  closes  its  petals 
about  that  hour.  Northampt. 
Size,  (1)  s.  Formerly,  a portion  of 
bread  or  drink  which  scholars 
in  Cambridge  received  at  the 
buttery;  now,  anything  had  by 
the  students  at  dinner  beyond 
the  usual  commons. 

(2)  s.  Assizes. 

(3)  adj.  Six.  Lane. 

(4)  s.  The  third  part  of  an 
inch. 

Sizely,  adj.  Proud ; coy.  North. 


Sizer,  s.  (1)  A student  at  Cam- 
bridge, answering  to  the  Oxford 
servitor. 

(2)  An  assizer,  or  juror. 

(3)  A thin  piece  of  brass  with  a 
hole,  for  testing  the  roundness  of 
cast  bullets. 

Sizing,  5.  (1)  Yeast. 

(2)  Weaver’s  size.  North. 
Sizle,  v.  To  saunter  about.  North. 
Sizy,  adj.  Sticky.  South. 

Sizzen,  v.  To  hiss.  North. 

Sizzle,  v.  (1)  To  make  a noise 
between  a sigh  and  a hiss. 

(2)  To  dry  and  shrivel  up  with 
hissing.  Suff. 

(3)  To  burn.  Essex. 

Sizzup,  (1)  5.  A blow.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  beat.  North. 

Skaddle,  (1)  s.  Damage;  injury. 

(2)  adj.  Ravenous ; mischievous. 
Skaddons,  s.  The  eggs  of  bees. 
Skade,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Harm  ; mischief. 
Sussex. 


Skafe,  adj.  Awkward.  Line. 
Skag,  s.  An  accidental  blow;  a 
slight  wound,  or  rent.  Somerset. 
Skain, 
skean, 


SKEIN, 

SKAYNE, 


s . A crooked  sword  or 
> scimitar  formerly  used 
by  the  wild  Irish. 

Skain,  s.  A scarf  for  the  head. 
Skales,  s.  An  old  name  of  a game 
which  appears  to  have  resembled 
nine-pins. 

Skalle,  Is.  A drinking  cup,  or 
SKAYLE,  j goblet. 

Skaney,^'.  Long;  lanky.  Dorset . 
Skansback,  adj.  Having  some 
special  mark  of  distinction.  Yorks . 
Skarne,  s.  Terror. 

Skase,  v.  To  hurry.  Cornw. 
Skatches,  s.  Stilts. 

Skathy,  adj.  Mischievous. 
Skavell,$.  A sort  of  spade.  Tusser. 
Skear,  s.  (1)  Gravel,  or  pebbles. 
North. 

(2)  A dagger. 

Skeel,  (1)  s.  A milking  pail. 
North. 
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(2)  v.  To  shell.  Westm. 
Skeeling,  Is.  The  inner  part  of 
skilling,  J a barn,  where  the 
slope  of  the  roof  comes.  South. 
Skeemish,  adj.  Squeamish.  West. 
Skeen,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A sword. 

(2)  v.  To  squint.  Leic. 

Skeer,  (1)  v.  To  move  along 
quickly,  and  slightly  touching. 

(2)  v.  To  clear  away. 

(3)  v.  To  mow  lightly  over. 

(4)  s.  The  place  where  cockles 
are  gathered.  Cumb. 

Sxeer-devil,s.  The  swift.  Somers. 
Skeerings,  s.  Hay  made  from  pas- 
ture land.  West. 

Skeet,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Swiftly. 
Skeets,  s.  Long  scoops  used  in 
bleaching  linen,  and  also  to  wet 
ships’  sails  with. 

Skeg,  s.  (1)  A wild  plum.  Florio. 

(2)  A stump  of  a branch. 

(3)  A wooden  peg. 

(4)  A rent  in  cloth.  Heref. 
Skegger,  s.  A salmon-trout. 
Skeke,  s.  A contest. 

And  with  sTcelces  and  with  fight, 

The  wayes  loked  w.ele  aplight. 

Arthour  and  Merlin. 

Skekie,  adj.  Shy.  Nor  thumb. 
Skelder,  v.  To  swindle. 

Skele,  s.  A reason.  See  Skill. 
Skeling,  s.  A slope  attached  to  a 
building.  Berks. 

Skelk,  v.  To  shrink,  said  of 
wood. 

Skell,  s.  A shell.  North. 
Skell-boose,  s.  The  head  of  the 
stalls  of  cattle.  North. 

Skelled,  adj.  Twisted  into  a 
curve.  North. 

Skellered,  adj.  Warped.  North. 
Skellit,  s.  ( Fr . escuellet.)  A small 
pot  with  a handle.  Lane. 
Skellum,  s.  A scoundrel. 

Skelly,  (1)  v.  To  squint.  North. 

(2)  adj.  Thin  and  light.  Line. 
Skelp,  (1)  s.  A blow.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  run  quickly,  or  in  a 
bounding  manner.  Far.  d. 


(3)  v.  To  leap  awkwardly.  Chesh. 

(4)  v.  To  kick  severely.  East. 
Skelper,  s.  Anything  large. 
Skelping,  adj.  Large;  full. 

Skelt,  s.  A rumour.  North. 
Skelter,  s.  Order;  condition. 

North. 

Skelve,  v.  To  incline.  Line. 
Skemmel,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A long  form, 
or  stool.  North. 

Sken,  v.  To  squint.  Lane. 
Skensmadam,  s.  A dish  set  on  the 
table  only  for  show.  Cumb. 
Skent,  v.  To  have  the  diarrhoea. 
Somerset. 

Skenter,  s.  An  animal  which  will 
not  fatten. 

Skep,  s.  (1)  A basket  made  of 
rushes  or  straw.  Far.  d. 

(2)  A wmoden  measure.  Line. 
Skepe,  s.  A fishing  vessel.  North. 
Sker,  v.  To  slide,  or  skate.  North. 
Skere,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Clear; 
free  ; pure  and  unmixed. 

(2)  v.  To  escape  from. 

(3)  v.  To  scare  away. 

Skerre,  s.  A cliff.  See  Scar. 
Skerry,  adj.  Slaty,  said  of  coals. 

Berb. 

Skese,  v.  To  frisk  about.  Cornu). 
Sket,  (1)  adv.  Quickly;  imme- 
diately. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A part ; a region. 
Sketch,  s.  A latch.  North. 
Sketjl,  v.  To  look  askant.  Kent. 
Skew,  (1)  adv.  Aslope. 

(2)  v.  To  cast  on  one  side. 

(3)  . v . To  slope  the  edge  of  a 
stone;  to  chamfer.  Cotgr. 

(4)  s.  A sort  of  boat. 

(5)  v.  To  throw  violently.  North. 

(6)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
cup. 

(7)  v.  To  toss  up. 

(8)  s.  A projection.  Yorksh. 

(9)  adj.  Piebald.  Chesh . 

(10)  s.  A bird’s  tail. 

(11)  s.  Thick  drizzling  rain  of 
short  duration.  Cornw. 

(12)  v.  To  skewer.  Somerset. 
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Skew-bald,  adj.  Piebald, 

Unrip  &c.  and  you  shall  finds 
Og  the  great  commissarie,  and  which  is 
worse, 

Tli  apparatour  upon  his  skew-bald  horse. 

Cleave  land's  Character , fc.  164*7. 
Skew-boglish,  adj.  Skittish,  said 
of  a horse.  Line. 

Skewe,  v.  To  fall  away. 
Skew-the-dew,  s.  One  who  is 
splayfooted. 

Skew-wamp,  adv.  Awry.  North - 
ampt. 

Skew-whift,  adv.  Aslant.  West . 
Skewy,  adv.  Askew.  Somerset. 

Ske  yl,  v.  To  overturn  on  one  side. 
North. 

Skeyl-beast,  s.  The  partition  of 
cattle-stalls. 

Skeyld,  adj.  Particoloured.  York- 
shire. 

Skeyse,  v.  To  run  away.  Cornw. 
Skice,  v.  To  frolic  about;  to  run 
slilv.  South.  Skicer , a lamb 

which  kills  itself  bv  its  excess  in 
activity.  West. 

Skid,  (1)  v.  To  hook  the  wheel  of 
a waggon  in  descending  a hill. 
The  implement  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  called  a sJcid-pan. 

(2)  s.  A sledge,  or  timber-cart. 
Skiddey-cock,  s.  The  water-rail 
West. 

Skider,  s.  A skate.  Northumb. 

Skie,  5.  (A.-S.)  A cloud. 

Skief,  s.  A wheel  of  steel  used 
instead  of  a coulter  in  some  parts 
of  Lincolnshire. 

Skiel,  s.  A beer-cooler.  Wilts. 
Skiff,  (1)  adj . Awkward;  dis- 
torted, West. 

(2)  v.  To  shift ; to  remove. 
North. 

Skiff-dish,  s.  An  implement  used 
by  hatters  for  forcing  down  the 
brims  of  a hat. 

Skiffer,  s . A shallow  tub.  Line. 
Skiff-handed,  adj.  (1)  Inexpert 
with  the  hands  ; unable  to  throw 
3traight.  North. 

(2)  Left-handed.  Somers. 


Skifte,  (1)  v.  To  change;  to  re- 
move ; to  shift. 

The  iiij.  wyffe  of  the  floke 
Seyd,  owre  syre  fydecoke 
Tayne  wold  I skyfte.  Corking  ton  MS. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  ordain  ; to 
appoint. 

(3)  s.  An  appointment. 

Skile,  (1)  v.  To  separate.  Durh. 

(2)  s.  An  iron  slice  for  skimming 
the  fat  off*  broth.  North. 

(3)  s.  Reason.  See  Skill. 

Skill,  (I)  (A.-S.)  Reason. 

(2)  v.  To  signify;  to  matter. 

It  skills  not,  whether  I be  kind  to  any 
man  living.  J 

Shirley's  Gamester,  0.  PI.,  ix,  36. 

(3)  v.  To  know ; to  understand. 

(4)  v.  To  hull  oats.  Devon. 
Skillet,  s.  A long-handled  metal 

pot. 

Skillun,  s.  An  outhouse ; a pent- 
house ; a sort  of  pantry.  South. 
Skilly,  s.  Water  from  boiling 
meat  thickened  with  oatmeal. 
Skilty-boots,  5.  Half- boots. 
Dorset. 

Sktlvings,  s.  The  wooden  frame 
fixed  on  a cart  to  widen  it.  ' 
Skim,  v.  To  mow. 
Skimble-scamble,^*.  Rambling; 
unconnected. 

Here’s  a sweet  deal  of  scimble-scamble 
stuft.  Taylor,  Descr.  of  a Wanton. 

Skime,  (1)  s.  A ray  of  light.  Yorksh. 
(2)  v.  To  look  at  a person  in  an 
underneath  way,  the  head  being 
held  down.  Line. 

Skimmer,  v.  (1)  To  frisk  or  flutter 
about.  East. 

(2;  To  shine.  Durh. 
Skimmington,  s.  A popular  cere- 
mony of  punishing  a man  who 
allows  himself  to  be  beaten  by 
his  wife. 

Skimping,  adj.  Scanty.  South. 
Skimps,  s.  The  refuse  of  flax. 
Somerset. 

Skimpy,  adj.  Scanty.  Leic. 
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Skinch,  v.  To  give  scant  measure; 
to  be  pinching.  Skinchingt  nar- 
row-minded. Line. 

Skin-flint,  s.  A miser. 

Skingy,  adj.  (1)  Cold.  Suffolk. 

(2)  Stingy.  Line. 

Skink,  (1)  v.  (J.-S.)  To  pour  out 
liquor ; to  fill  the  glass. 

Untill  liee  falls  asleepe  lie  shinies  and 
drinkes, 

And  then  like  to  a bore  he  winkes  and 
stinkes.  Taylor’s  Workes,  1 630. 

(2)  v.  To  serve  liquor. 

Such  wine  as  Ganymede  doth  skink  to 
Jove 

When  he  invites  the  gods  to  feast  with 
him.  Shirley,  Impost.,  A,  v,  p.  57. 

(3)  s.  Drink,  liquor. 

(4)  v.  To  drink. 

(5)  v.  To  overtop. 

(6)  v.  To  spy,  or  peer  about. 
East. 

(7 ) s.  A popular  term  for  the 
person  latest  at  breakfast. 

Skinker,  s.  (1)  A cup-hearer. 
“ Pocillator.  The  princes  skinker , 
fillcup,  or  cup-bearer.”  Nomencl. 

The  Phrygian  skinker,  with  his  lavish 
ewer, 

Drowns  not  the  fields  with  shower  after 
shower.  Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

(2)  A tapster,  or  drawer;  one 
who  fetches  liquor  in  a public 
house. 

Hang  up  all  the  poor  liop-drinkers, 

Cries  old  Sym,  the  king  of  skinkers. 

B.  Jon.  Verses  at  the  Apollo. 

Nor  thy  consorts,  lively  skinkers. 
Witty  wags,  and  lusty  drinkers ; 

Lads  of  life,  who  wash  their  liver, 

And  are  dry  and  thirsty  ever  ? 

Drunken  Barnaby. 

Skinking-pot,  s.  The  vessel  from 
which  the  liquor  is  poured. 

Cirnea,  pot  a verser  le  vin.  A can  or  jug 
whereout  wine  is  filled  and  powred : 
a skinking-pot.  Nomencl.  1585. 

Skinlet,  5.  Thin  skin.  Florio. 
Skinner,  s.  A dealer  in  skins. 
Skinny,  adj.  Lean  ; miserly.  South. 
Skip,  s.  (1)  A ship. 


(2)  A basket  made  of  rushes. 

(3)  A utensil  for  taking  up  yeast. 
Sussex. 

Skip-jack,  s.  (1)  A dwarf ; a pup- 
pyish fellovy. 

(2)  The  merrythought  of  a fowl, 
made  into  a little  toy  by  a twisted 
thread  and  small  piece  of  stick. 
Skip-kennel,  s.  A footboy. 
Skipper,  s.  (1)  The  master  of  a 
ship. 

(2)  A cant  term  for  a barn. 
Skippet,  s.  A wooden  vessel  for 
lading  water.  Line. 
Skipping-block,  s.  A block  to 
assist  in  mounting  a horse.  Norf. 
Skir,  (1)  v.  To  graze,  or  touch 
slightly  ; to  jerk.  Somerset. 

(2)  adj.  Sharp.  Suss.  See  Skeer. 
Skire,  adj.  Loose;  open.  Lane. 
Skirgaliard,  s.  A gay  fellow. 
Skelton. 

Skirl,  (1)  v.  To  scream.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  slide.  Yorksh. 

(3)  v.  To  shrivel  up.  East . 

4)  s.  Pebbles.  North. 

Skirme,  v.  To  skirmish. 

Skirr,  v.  To  scour  a country. 
Skirret,  s.  The  water-parsnip. 
Scirrock,  s.  A scrap;  a trifle. 
North. 

Skirt,  v.  To  squirt.  Skirter,  a 
syringe.  Somerset. 

Skirting,  s.  (1)  The  diaphragm 
of  cattle.  Somerset. 

(2)  A sort  of  half-ploughing, 
preparatory  to  beat-burning. 
Devon. 

Skirts,  v.  To  sit  upon  one’s  skirts , 
to  meditate  revenge  against  him. 
Skise,  v.  To  run  fast.  Wight. 
Skiste,  v.  To  arrange ; to  manage 

Scatlivlle  Scottlande  by  skylle 
He  skystys  as  liym  lykys, 

And  Wales  of  were 

He  wane  at  hys  wille.  Morte  Arthure. 

Skit,  (1)  v.  To  slide.  Somers. 

(2)  s.  Diarrhoea  in  animals.  Line. 

(3)  s.  A scud  of  rain.  Devon . 

(4)  adj.  Hasty. 
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Skite,  \ v.  Merdis  asp^aere. 
skitter,  J Var.  d . 

Skitly,  adj.  Diminutive.  West. 

Skitter-boots,  Is.  Half  boots, 
skitteryamps,  J laced  in  front. 
Wight. 

Skitter-brained,  adj.  Thought- 
less. North. 

Skittering,  adj.  Flimsy.  Devon. 

Skitter- wit,  s.  A harebrained 
fellow.  Chesh. 

Sktttle,  v.  To  hack.  West. 

S kitty,  s.  The  moor-hen.  Somers. 

Skive,  v.  (1)  To  pare  the  thick 
parts  of  hides  before  tanning. 
Skivings,  the  parings  of  hides. 

(2)  To  turn  up  the  eyes.  Line. 

Skiver,  s.  A skewer.  Skiver-wood , 
dogwood.  West. 

Ski  win  kin,  adj.  Awry.  East. 

Skizzle,  s.  A large  taw.  East. 

Skleire,  s.  A curling  iron. 

Sklem,  v.  To  steal  slyly.  Here f. 

Skliste,  s.  A flat  instrument  for 
spreading  anything. 

Skogger,  s.  The  leg  of  an  old 
stocking,  used  as  a gaiter  in 
snow-time.  North. 

Skool,  s.  The  cry  along  the  coast 
when  the  herrings  appear  first 
for  the  season. 

Skope,  v.  To  loiter. 

Skoppoloit,  s.  Romping  and  fro- 
licking. East. 

Skorcle,  1 To  scorch- 

SKORKE,  J v ' 

Skote,  s.  A prop.  Wight. 

Skottefers,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Archers. 
Discoveris  of  scliotte-mene 
And  skyrmys  a lvttille, 

Skayres  thaire  skottefers , 

And  theire  skowtte  waches, 

Morte  Arthure. 

Skoulke,  1 Toskulk  orlurk- 

SKOWKE,  J 

Skout,  s.  The  auk.  Northumh. 

Skove,  s.  A sheaf.  West. 

Skower,  v.  To  be  shackled. 

Skoyles,  s.  An  old  game  played 
with  pins. 

Skoymose,  adj.  Squeamish.  Bale. 


Skram,  (1)  v.  To  benumb  with 
cold.  Somerset. 

(2)  adj.  Benumbed;  awkward. 
Somerset. 

Skraum,  v.  To  grope  about. 
Yorksh. 

Skred,  v.  To  stride.  Somerset. 
Skreed,  s.  A border  of  cloths. 
North. 

Skreek,  v.  To  creak.  North. 
Skreenge,  v.  To  squeeze.  North. 
Skrent,  v.  To  scorch.  West. 
Skrier,  s.  A magician’s  attendant. 
Dr.  Dee  applies  this  term  to  the 
person  who  looked  for  spirits  in 
his  glass  or  holy  stone. 

Skrike,  v.  To  shriek.  North. 
Skrile,  s.  Small  underwood.  South. 
Skrunty,  adj.  Stunted.  Craven. 
Skrussle,  s.  The  cracklin  of  pork. 
East. 

Skry,  s.  A coarse  sieve. 

Skufe,  s.  A precipice.  North. 
Skulk,  v.  To  stoop.  Line. 

Skull,  s.  A party. 

A knavish  skull  of  boyes  and  girles  did 
pelt  at  him  with  stones. 

And  laying  on  with  staves  and  whippes  did 
breake  both  flesh  and  bones. 

Warner's  Albions  England l,  1592, 

Srurf,  s.  A trout. 

Skummer,  (1)  s.  Foulness  made 
with  a dirty  liquid.  Somerset. 

(2)  v.  To  make  foul.  Som. 

Skut,  v.  To  crouch  down.  Kent. 
Skute,  s.  A small  boat ; a wherry. 
Skuty,  adj.  Smart;  clean.  East. 
Sky,  v.  (1)  To  shy. 

(2)  To  peep.  Suff. 

Skyby,  adj.  Shy;  reluctant.  Yorksh. 
Skye,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A cloud. 

Skyme,  v.  To  squint.  Line. 

Slab,  (1)  adj.  Adhesive;  slabby. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A wet  place,  or 
puddle.  North. 

(3)  s.  Foot  pavement.  Line. 

(4)  s.  The  outer  cut  of  a tree 
when  sawn  up  into  planks. 

(5)  s.  A mason’s  boy ; a drudge. 
East 
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(6)  s.  The  wryneck.  North. 
Slab  bard,  adj.  Sluggish;  slow; 
tardy.  Pr.  P. 

Slabber,  v.  (1)  To  dirty.  West. 

(2)  To  smear  with  spittle.  Slab- 
bering-bib,  a child’s  breast-cloth. 

(3)  To  eat  greedily. 
Slabberdegullion,  s.  An  old 

term  of  contempt. 

Slabby,  adj.  Sloppy. 
Slacen-bush,  s.  The  black  thorn, 
or  sloe-tree.  Northampt. 
Slache,  v.  To  idle.  YorJcsh. 
Slack,  (1)  ( A.-S .')  adj.  Slow. 

(2)  adj.  Low-spirited;  lazy. 

(3)  adj.  Depressed,  said  of  trade. 

(4)  adj.  Underdone,  said  of 
bread  or  meat.  Slack-oven , one 
which  bakes  slowly.  Kent. 

(5)  v.  To  put  off ; to  procras- 
tinate. 

(6)  s.  A long  pool  in  a streamy- 
river. 

(7)  s.  Low  ground;  a valley. 
North. 

(8)  v.  To  cool  in  water.  North. 

(9)  v.  Mingere.  Wore. 

(10)  v.  To  quench  the  thirst.  Leic. 
Slacken,  v.  To  fall  in  price. 
Slacket,  adj.  Slim.  Cornw. 
Slacktrace,  1 s.  A slattern. 

SLACKUMTRANS,  J Line. 

Slackumtwist,  s . A slattern. 
Berks. 

Sladdery,  adj.  Wet  and  dirty. 
Northampt. 

Slade,  (1)s.  (A.-S.  sice d.)  A valley 
or  ravine. 

Down  through  the  deeper  slades. 

Drayt.,  Polyolb.,  song  14. 

And  satyrs,  that  in  slades  and  gloomy  dim- 
bles  dwell.  Id.,  song  ii. 

(2)  s.  A dried  water-course. 
Essex. 

(3)  s.  A broad  strip  of  green- 
sward between  two  woods,  gene- 
rally in  a valley.  Northampt . 

(4)  s.  A sledge. 

(5)  v.  To  carry  on  a sledge;  to 
drag  along. 
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Slade-down,  v.  To  draw  back 
part  of  the  mould  into  the  inter- 
furrow, with  the  plough  drag- 
ging, or  slading  upon  its  side 
Norf. 

Sladering-drag,  s.  A small  slid- 
ing carriage,  without  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horse.  Chesh. 
Slae,  s.  A sloe.  North. 

Slaer,  s.  A sly  look.  Berks. 

Slag,  (1)  s.  Refuse  or  dross  of 
ores ; stony  coal. 

(2)  adj.  Miry.  Pr.P. 

S lager,  v.  To  slacken.  West. 
Slag,  s.  A sloe.  Westm. 

Slaie,  s.  A bobbin. 

Slaif,  s.  A shallow  dish.  North. 
Slain,  s.  Smut  in  corn.  Cumb. 
Slaint,  v.  To  bring  forth  young, 
said  of  cows  and  mares.  Kent. 
Slair,  v.  To  walk  about  idly  or 
slovenly.  North. 

Slairg,  s.  Mud.  Northumb . 
Slaister,  v.  (1)  To  beat  severely. 
North. 

(2)  To  do  slovenly  or  awk- 
wardly. Var.  d. 

Slait,  (1)  v.  To  slake  lime.  Devon. 

(2)  s.  A place  to  which  one  is 
accustomed ; properly,  a sheep 
run.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  accustom. 

Slake,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  desist; 
to  fail. 

(2)  v.  To  subside ; to  quench. 
North. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  untie. 

(4)  v.  To  smear.  Var.  d. 

(5)  v.  To  lick  or  slabber.  Line. 

(6)  adj.  Soft,  slushy.  Durh. 

(7)  s.  An  accumulation  of  mud. 
Cumb. 

(8)  s.  Very  small  coals.  North. 

(9)  v.  To  put  out  the  tongue. 
Lane. 

(10)  s.  Leisure;  opportunity. 
Norf. 

(11)  s.  A light  stroke.  North. 
Slale,  adj.  Violent;  inflamed. 

i North. 
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Slam,  (1)  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
game. 

(2)  A term  at  whist,  used  when 
one  party  wins  a game  before  the 
other  has  gained  a trick. 

(3)  v.  To  throw  together  vio- 
lently; to  fling  down  ; to  beat. 

(4)  s.  The  side,  as  the  slam  of  a 
hill.  Dorset. 

(5)  adj.  Tall  and  lean.  North. 

(6)  s.  A kind  of  muscle.  South. 

(7)  A peculiar  mode  of  ringing 
the  bells.  Northampt. 

(8)  v.  To  do  anything  in  a slo- 
venly manner.  Leic. 

Slam-bang,  adv.  With  great  vio- 
lence. West. 

Slamkin,  \ s.  A female 

SLAMMERKIN,  J Sloven. 

Slammack,  v.  To  walk  slovenly, 
to  do  awkwardly. 

Slamming,  adj.  Big.  West. 
Slampambes,  s.  To  cut  of  the 
slampambes,  or  give  the  slam- 
pambes; to  circumvent. 

I wyll  cut  him  of  the  slampambes,  I hold 
him  a ciowne, 

Wherever  I meete  him, in  countrieor  towne. 

New  Custome,  0.  P.,  i,  280. 

The  townesmen  being  pinched  at  the 
heart  that  one  rascall  in  such  scorne- 
full  wise  should  give  them  the  slam- 
pame,  not  so  much  weieng  the  slender- 
nesse  of  the  losse  as  the  shamefulnesse 
of  the  foile.  Stanihursfs  Ireland. 

Slamtrash,  s.  A slattern.  Yorksh. 
Slane,  s.  Sloes.  Devon. 

Slang,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  ordnance. 
1^2)  The  cant  language. 

(3)  A long  slip  of  land.  Var.d. 
Slangam,  s.  A loutish  fellow. 
Slank,  (1)  s.  A slope.  Kent. 

(2)  adj.  Slender.  North. 

(3)  s.  Sea-weed. 

Slant,  (1)  v.  To  exaggerate. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  mock. 

(3)  s.  A sly  or  indirect  joke. 
Northampt.  See  Slent. 

Slany,  s.  A slattern.  West. 

Slap,  (1)  adv.  Suddenly;  precipi- 


tately. Slapbany , slap -dash,  head- 
long, violently. 

(2)  v.  To  spill  liquor.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  v.  To  loll  the  tongue  out. 
North. 

(4)  s.  A gap.  Somerset. 
Slap-dash,  s.  Rough-cast,  in  ma- 
sonry ; a coarse  way  of  painting 
the  walls  of  a room. 

Slape,  (1)  adj.  Slippery;  soft. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  walk  about  the  house 
with  dirty  shoes.  Oxfd. 
Slape-face,  s.  A fair-spoken  hy- 
pocrite. Line. 

Slapel,  s.  A large  piece.  Suss. 
Slap-house,  s.  A scullery.  North- 
ampt. 

Slapping,  (1)  adj.  Very  large. 

(2)  Going  a slapping , going  to 
gather  cowslips.  Northampt. 
Slappy,  adj.  Imperfectly  baked. 
Suffolk. 

Slap-sauce,  s.  A parasite.  “ A 
lickedish,  a lickerish  fellow,  a 
slapsawce.”  Nomenclator , 1585. 
Slap-shoes,  s.  Shoes  with  loose 
soles.  # 

Slare,  (1)  v.  To  smear.  Slary , 
bedaubed,  East. 

(2)  s.  A hint;  an  implied  re- 
proach. Line. 

Slart,  (1)  v.  To  splash;  to  be- 
daub. Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  stain.  Here f. 

(3)  s.  A quantity.  Line. 

Slash,  (1)  s.  A gash.  Yorksh . 

(2)  v.  To  intertwine. 

Slashing,  adj.  Wild;  gay. 
Slashy,  adj.  Sloppy;  miry.  North. 
Slat,  (1)  v.  To  strike ; to  slap ; to 
beat  against  with  violence. 

(2)  s.  A slap,  or  blow. 

(3)  v.  To  split ; to  crack.  West. 

(4)  v.  To  incite.  North. 

(5)  s.  A spot,  or  stain.  Yorksh. 

(6)  part.  p.  Dirtied;  wetted. 
Lane. 

(7)  s.  An  iron  heater  for  smooth 
ing  linen.  Somerset. 
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(8)  s.  The  flat  step  of  a ladder. 
Northampt. 

(9)  v.  To  drip  or  run  down. 
Midi.  C. 

Slat-axe,  s.  A mattock  with  a 
short  axe  at  one  end.  Dev. 
Slatch,  s.  A short  gleam  of  fine 
weather. 

Slatchin,  adj.  Untidy.  Cumb . 
Slate,  (1)  v.  To  bait  an  animal;  to 
set  a dog  at  it. 

(2)  v.  To  be  angry. 

(3)  v.  To  ridicule.  Far.  d. 

(4)  s.  An  old  cant  term  for  a 
sheet. 

(5)  s.  A pod  or  husk.  Hampsh. 

(6)  adj.  Applied  to  a woman 
when  her  petticoat  falls  below 
her  gown. 

Slate-ribs,  s.  The  joint  of  beef 
between  the  top-ribs  and  the 
brisket ; the  short  ribs.  Midi.  C. 
Slate-stones,  s.  Slates. 

Slather,  v.  To  slide.  North. 
Slats,  s.  (1)  Dark  blue  ooze,  left 
by  the  ebb  of  the  sea.  Suff. 

(2)  Cross  pieces  used  in  hurdles. 
Midi.  C. 

Slatter,  v.  To  waste ; to  spill ; to 
be  negligent  or  slovenly. 
Slatterpouch,  Is.  A boy’s 
slatter-de-pouch,  j game. 

When  they  were  boyes  at  trap,  or  slatter- 
pouch, 

They’d  sweat.  Gay  ton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  86. 

Slatterins,  s.  Relics.  Lane. 
Slattery,  adj.  Wet. 

Slaty,  adj.  (1)  Muddy. 

(2)  Incrusted  inside,  as  a kettle 
after  long  use.  Leic. 
Slaughmess,  s.  {Germ.)  A sabre. 

Besides  these,  we  have  the  fierce  Bra- 
banders  and  strong  Almaines  wythlong 
pykes  and  cuttyng  slanghmesses. 

Rail, .Henry  V,f.  15. 

Slaum,  v.  To  smear.  Leic. 

Slause,  v.  To  strain  liquor. 
Slauster,  s.  To  wander  about 
idly. 


Slaveine,  1 s.  ( A.-N .)  A pil- 
sclaveine,  j grim’s  mantle. 
Slaver,  (1)  v.  To  slobber. 

(2)  s.  Saliva. 

Slavven,  s.  A large  piece.  Suss. 
Slawe,  ( A.-S .)  part.  p.  Slain. 
Slay,  (1)s.  “ The  slap  of  a weaver’s 
loomehaving  teeth  like  a combe.” 
Nomencl.  The  word  is  still  used 
in  the  north  for  the  part  of  the 
loom  that  is  pulled  by  the  hand 
among  the  threads.  North.  There 
are  persons  at  Norwich  who 
call  themselves  treddle-and-slay - 
makers, or  avail-and-slaie-makers, 
who  make  some  part  of  looms 
for  weavers. 

(2)  s.  Coarse  wool.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  A lane  or  way  cut  through 
a whin,  broom,  or  other  cover. 

(4)  s.  Wood  cut  and  laid  in  re- 
gular rows,  for  tying  up.  Slay- 
wattle,  a sort  of  hurdle.  Kent. 

(5)  adv.  As  willingly.  *“  I would 
slay  do  it  as  not.”  Somerset. 

Slay-window,  s.  A window  with 
a casement  opening  by  turning 
on  hinges. 


Slazy,  Flimsy.  East. 

iLEAZY,  J J 

Sle,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  slay. 

Slea,  v.  To  wither  or  dry,  applied 
especially  to  corn.  Chesh. 

Sleam,  v.  To  slumber.  Lane. 
Sleave,  v.  To  tear  down.  Heref. 
Sleave-silk,  1 s.  The  soft  flos-silk 
sleave,  j used  for  weaving. 


The  bank  with  daffadillies  dight. 

With  grass,  like  sleave,  was  matted. 

Qtuesr-.  of  Cynthia,  p.  622. 

Thou  idle,  immaterial  skein  of  sleive-silk. 

Sliakesp.,  Tro.  f Cress.,  v,  1 . 

Sleck,  (1)  v.  To  assuage;  to 
quench. 

(2)  v.  To  cool.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  splash.  Northampt. 

(4)  s.  Small  pit  coal.  Yorksh. 

(5)  v.  To  make  sleek.  Palsgr. 
Slecking,  s.  Weak  liquor.  North. 
Sled,  (1)  s.  A sledge. 
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(2)  s.  A sledge  hammer. 

(3)  v.  To  walk  lamely  or  hob- 
bling. Yorksh. 

Slede,  s.  A valley.  See  Slade. 
Sledge,  v.  To  shift  off.  Durh. 
Sledger,  s.  The  lower  stone  in  the 
hopper  of  a mill. 

Sleder,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Slippery. 
Sled-trough,  s.  A person  sluggish 
in  his  gait.  Craven. 

Slee,  s.  A sloe-tree.  North. 
Sleech,  (1)  s.  Mud,  the  deposit  of 
water,  in  the  sea  or  river.  See 
Slud  and  Slush. 

(2)  v.  To  dip  up  water.  North. 
Sleeke,  v.  To  make  smooth.  See 
Sleek. 

Sleeker,  s.  An  implement  of  iron 
for  draining  the  skins  taken  from 
a tanpit. 

Sleeper,  s.  (1)  A beam  of  wood  sup- 
porting something  on  the  ground. 

(2)  The  stump  of  a tree  left  in 
the  ground.  Norf. 

(3)  Grains  of  barley  which  do 
not  vegetate  in  malting.  Shropsh. 

(4)  A rushlight.  Norf. 
Sleep-sick,  adj . 

Fond  Epicure,  thou  rather  slept’st,  thy  self, 
When  thou  didst  forge  thee  such  a sleep- 
sick  elf.  Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

Sleep-wort,  s.  (Ger.)  Lettuce. 
Sleepy,  adj.  Tasteless;  insipid. 
Sleer,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A slayer. 

(2)  v.  To  swill  or  wash  out.  Leic. 
Sleere,  v.  To  give  a leering  look. 
Slering  fellow,  a cunning  fellow. 

To  make  thee  dreame  (if  thou  canst  heare, 
asleepe) 

That  fortune  fawnes  on  wise-men,  sleeves 
on  fools : 

Shee  sleeves  in  scorne,  sith  fooles  no  footing 
keepe 

On  ground  of  Grace ; but  are  like  cucking 
stooles, 

Now  up  aloft,  then  straight  orewhelm’d 
belowe.  Davies , Scourge  cf  Folly,  1611. 

Sleeve,  s.  (1)  (Fr.  la  manche.) 
A narrow  channel  of  the  sea, 
especially  that  between  Britain 
and  France.  “ The  sleeve  between 


England  and  France,  oceanus 

Britannicus.”  Coles. 

(2)  v.  To  cleave.  North. 

(3)  s.  The  cuttle-fish  (?) 

Sleet,  (1)  adj.  Oblique.  Pr.  P. 

(2)  s.  Cow-dung.  Yorksh. 
Sleeve-hand,  s.  The  cuff  attached 
to  a sleeve  ; also  for  the  wristband 
of  a shirt : ilpoignet  de  la  chemise , 
the  sleeve-hand  of  a shirt.”  Cot- 
grave. 

A sur-coat  of  crimson  velvet — thecoller, 
skirts,  and  sleeve-hands  garnished  with 
ribbons  of  gold. 

Leland’s  Collectanea,  iv,  325. 

Sleeveless,  adj.  Futile,  useless. 
Sleezy.  See  Slazy. 

Sleft,  part.  p.  Slashed.  Somerset. 
Sleided,  adj.  Raw,  untwisted,  as 
silk. 

Sleigh,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Cunning. 
Sleight,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Con- 
trivance; the  knack  of  doing 
anything. 

(2)  adj.  Smooth. 

Sleint,  part.p.  Slipped  ; pushed. 
Sleith,  s.  (A.-S.)  Cunning;  con- 
trivance ; a stratagem. 

Slen,  v.  To  slope.  Somers. 
Slench,  (1)  v.  To  hunt  privately, 
as  dogs  do  to  steal  food.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  only  one  side  of  a 
hedge.  Chesh. 

(3)  v.  To  quench  the  thirst. 
South. 

(4)  s.  The  part  of  a cow  close 
to  the  brisket.  West. 

Slent,  (1)  v.  To  slope;  to  slide. 

(2)  s.  A gentle  slope. 

(3)  s.  A witticism  or  sarcasm. 
And  when  Cleopatra  found  Antonius* 
j easts  and  slents  to  be  but  grosse. 

North’s  Pint.  Lives,  1579. 

(4)  v.  To  jest,  or  be  sarcastic. 
One  Proteus,  a pleasaunt  conceited 
man,  and  that  could  slent  finely.  Ib. 

(5)  A deep  puddle,  or  small  pit. 
Suff. 

(6)  v.  To  rend,  or  tear.  Dorset . 
Slepe,  v.  To  drag. 
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Slepir,  adj.  Slippery. 

Sleple,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  sleep  gently. 
Slere,  v.  To  set  on  a dog. 
Slerrib,  s.  The  sparerib.  West. 
Sletch,  v.  To  stop.  Wight. 

Slete,  v.  To  set  a dog  at  anything. 
North. 

Sletten,  pret.  t.pl.  They  slided. 
Sleute,  v.  To  shoot ; to  let  fly. 
Gaw. 

Sleuth,  1 s.  The  track  of  an 
sleugh,  > animal.  Sleuth-hound, 
sluth,  J a bloodhound. 

Sleuth,  s.  A herd  of  bears.  Booke 
of  Hunting , 1586. 

Sleuthe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Sloth. 

Sleve,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cleave. 

Slew,  (1)  v.  To  turn  round. 

( 2) v . To  become  drunk.  Yorksh. 

(3)  s.  A sort  of  sieve. 

Slewer,  v.  To  give  way. 

Sley,  s.  A weaver’s  reed.  North. 
Slibber,  (1)  adj.  Slippery. 

Now  the  mountebanks  are  as  busie  as 
a pick  pocket  in  a fair,  in  putting  off 
their  slibber  sauces.  These  are  a kind 
of  men  who  as  if  they  went  to  law  with 
a disease,  play  booty  with  a sickness, 
turn  a consumption  to  men’s  purses, 
and  purge  them  worse  than  their  bodies. 

Poor  Robin,  1696. 

(2)  v.  To  slip  or  slide.  North- 
ampt. 

Slibber-slabber,  adj.  Very  care- 
less. 

Slice,  s.  (1)  A fire  shovel.  West. 
(2)  An  implement  for  turning 
meat  in  frying.  Palsgr. 
Slice-sea,  adj. 

The  winding  rivers  bordered  all  their  banks 
With  slice-sea  alders,  and  green  osiars  smal, 
With  trembling  poplars,  and  with  willows 
pale. 

And  many  trees  beside,  fit  to  be  made 
Fewell,  or  timber,  or  to  serve  for  shade 
, Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

Slichen,  adj.  Smooth.  Lane. 
Slick,  (1)  adj.  Smooth;  slippery. 

(2)  adj.  Clear;  entirely.  West. 

(3)  s.  Rabbit’s  down.  East. 

(4)  v.  To  make  sleek. 

(5)  v.  To  run  away.  Leic. 


Slicken,  adj.  Smooth.  Lane. 
Slickensides,  s.  A species  of 
mineral  substance  in  mines  in 
Derbyshirewhich  explodes  easily. 
Slicket,  s.  A thin  slice.  Berks. 
Slicking-stone,  s.  An  implement 
for  sharpening  scythes,  made  by 
gluing  sand  or  emery  on  both 
sides  of  a flat  piece  of  wood.  Leic. 
Slickler,  s.  An  idler.  Devon. 
S’lid.  An  exclamation,  or  oath. 

A purchase,  well  ’tis  but  fiveyeares  longer 
And  I shall  hope  to  see  a merrier  world. 
No  body  neare  too ! s’ lid ! the  very  thoughts 
Enough  to  make  me  man  o’the  suddain, 
well 

He  kisse  her  though. 

Randolph’s  Amintas,  1640. 

Slidden,  part.  p.  of  slide. 
Slidder,  (1)  v.  To  slide. 

(2)  adj.  Slippery, 

(3)  s.  A long  piece  of  greensward 
between  two  furlongs.  North- 
amp  t. 

Slide,  s.  A sledge. 

Slide-butt,  s.  A dung  sledge. 
Devon. 

Slide-groat,  s.  The  game  of 
shove-groat. 

Sliders,  s.  Beams  supporting 
shafts  in  mines.  North. 

Slier,  v.  To  look  slily  with  an  evil 
design.  Glouc. 

S’life,  s.  An  exclamation. 

Marshal  de  Tonneure  beholding,  these 
are  brave  acts  indeed,  quo  he,  but  at 
this  rate  we  shall  never  carry  away  the 
Golden  Fleece.  ’Slife,  quo  the  palatine 
to  the  marshal,  what  would  you  have 
me  to  do,  sir?  I kill’d  ’em  thrice,  and 
they  would  not  die.  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 

Slift,  s.  (1)  A slip.  Suff. 

(2)  The  fleshy  part  of  a leg  of 
beef.  East. 

(3)  A scion  of  a plant,  for  pro- 
pagation, not  cut,  but  pulled  off 
at  a joint.  Norf. 

Slifter,  (1)  v.  To  crack. 

(2)  s.  A crevice.  Lane. 

Slight,  (1)  s.  An  artifice,  or  con- 
trivance ; a device. 
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And  that,  distill’dby  magic  slights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  spriglits. 

Shakesp.,  Mach.,  iii,  5. 

(2)  s.  A trifle.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  iron  linen. 

(4)  v.  To  cast. 

(5)  v.  To  slake  lime.  Devon . 

(6)  v.  (Dutch,  slijten,  to  wear.) 
To  wear.  “ You’ll  soon  slight 
up  that  thin  coat.”  Norf.  The 
pret.  t.  is  slat , and  past  p.  slitten. 

(7)  s.  Wear  and  tear.  Norf. 
’Slight,  s.  An  exclamation,  con- 
tracted from  “ by  this  light.” 

’ Slight ! I could  so  beat  the  rogue. 

Twelfth  N.,  ii,  5. 

Slighty,  adj.  Slim.  East. 

Slik,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Such. 

Slike,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  make 
smooth. 

(2)  adj.  Smooth  ; sleek. 

(3)  v.  To  slide. 

(4)  v . To  cleave. 

Slikkkr,  adj.  Smooth. 

Slim,  (1)  adv.  Sly;  crafty;  worth- 
less. Var.  d. 

(2)  s.  A worthless  fellow. 

(3)  v.  To  do  work  in  a careless 
or  deceptive  manner.  Suss. 

(4)  To  slim,  the  teeth  of  the  pigs, 
by  giving  them  their  meat  too 
hot. 

(5)  v.  To  slip  or  pass  quickly. 
Leic. 

Slimber,  v.  To  lie  at  ease.  Glouc. 
Slime,  (1)  v.  To  muse  without 
dropping  ; a term  in  falconry. 

(2)  s.  A water-course. 

And  also  shall  cleanse  and  keep  clean 
all,  and  all  mauner  of  ponds,  puddles, 
dams,  springs,  locks,  runlets,  becks, 
water-gates,  slimes,  passages,  strait  en- 
trances, and  dangerous  quagmires. 

Gesta  Grayorum. 

Slim mv,  adj.  Of  slight  texture. 
North. 

Slimslacket,  adj.  Very  thin  in 
texture;  flabby.  East. 

Slimsy,  adj.  Lazy  ; dawdling.  Suff. 
Slinch,  v.  To  sneak  off.  Ditrh. 


Sling,  v.  (1)  To  cast. 

(2)  To  move  quickly. 

(3)  To  bring  forth  young  pre- 
maturely. Suss. 

Slinge,  (1)  s.  A blow. 

(2)  v.  To  skulk  about.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  cringe  Northampt. 
Slinger,  s.  One  who  steals,  &c., 

from  clothiers,  materials  to  be 
worked  up  or  finished. 

Slinget,  s.  A slip  of  ground. 
fVorcest. 

Slink,  (1)  adj.  Slender.  Suff. 

(2)  s.  A sneaking  fellow.  North. 

(3)  s.  A premature  calf. 

(4)  s.  A patch  of  wet  pasture. 
Wight. 

Slin-pole,  s.  A simpleton.  Dev. 
Slip,  (1)  s.  A noose,  especially 
that  in  which  greyhounds  were 
held,  before  they  were  suffered 
to  start  for  game. 

Even  as  a grewnd  which  hunters  hold  in 
slip, 

Doth  strive  to  break  the  string,  or  slide  the 
coller.  Ear.  Orl.  Fur.,  xxxix,  10. 

(2)  v.  To  loose  a greyhound  from 
the  slip. 

(3)  s.  A sort  of  counterfeit 
money. 

Rom.  What  counterfeit  did  1 give  you  ? 
Mer.  The  slip , sir,  the  slip : can  you  not 
conceive  ? Skafcesp.,  Rom.  Jul.,  ii,  4. 

Certain  slips,  which  are  counterfeit 
pieces  of  money,  being  brasse,  and 
covered  over  with  silver,  which  the 
common  people  call  slips. 

Rob.  Greene,  Theeves falling  out,  fc. 

(4)  s.  A narrow  passage  between 
two  buildings. 

(5  ) s.  An  outside  covering ; a 
sheath.  A maker  of  sheaths  for 
swords  was  called  a sword-sliper. 

(6)  s.  Clay  ready  for  the  potter. 

(7)  v.  To  cast  a foal  prematurely. 

(8)  s.  A young  pig.  Cornw. 

(9)  s.  A butterfly.  Somerset. 
Slipcoat-cheese,  s.  A sort  of 

cheese  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
the  17th  cent. 


Slipe,  v.  To  take  away  the 
skin  or  outside  covering. 

(2)  s.  A slice ; a slip  North- 
ampt. 

Slipper,  (1)  adj.  Slippery. 

The  mighty  Volgas  stately  streame, 

In  winter  slipper  as  the  glasse. 
Turberville's  Epitaphes  and  Sonnettes,  1569. 

(2)  s.  A skidpan.  Wore. 
Slippery-whelps,s.  Drop  dump- 
lings. Suff. 

Slippid,  adj.  Slender.  Sussex. 
Slippy,  adv.  Very  quick. 
Slip-shellers,  s.  Ripe  nuts,  such 
as  easily  leave  the  husk.  Warw. 
Slip-shoe,  s.  A loose  shoe,  or 
slipper.  Still  in  use  in  Norfolk. 

Under  this  a pair  of  calico  drawers, 
reaching  to  their  aucldes,  with  yellow 
or  red  slip-shoes , picked  at  the  toe,  and 
plated  on  the  soal. 

Observations  upon  the  Present  State  of 
Turkey,  1683. 

Slip-side,  s.  The  left-hand  side. 
Leic. 

Slipstring,  s.  A knave. 

Slir,  v.  To  slide.  North. 

Slirrup,  v.  To  lap  up  a liquid 
noisily.  Suss. 

Slisse,  s.  A large  sledge,  formerly 
used  in  agriculture.  North. 

Slit,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  cleave,  or 
cut  through. 

(2)  s.  A part  of  the  dress.  Slit- 
cote,  a coat  open  in  the  front. 

The  king  was  wondred  out  of  witt, 
And  toke  the  messanger  bi  the  slit. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  54. 

(3)  s.  Pudendum  f.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  thrust  back  a lock 
without  the  key.  Suss. 

Slite,  s.  The  plant  cidamum. 
Slither,  v.  (1)  To  slide. 

(2)  To  lounge  about.  Leic. 
Slithering,  adj.  Slow;  indolent; 

slippery,  in  character.  Line. 
Slitin,  adj.  Wearied. 

Slittery,  s.  Treacle  boiled  hard. 
Slive,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.  slifan.)  To 
slice,  or  chip  off ; to  split. 


(2)  s.  A slip ; a chip. 

(3)  v.  To  slip  down.  Palsgr. 

(4)  v.  To  dress  carelessly;  to 
have  the  dress  rumpled.  Cumb. 

(5)  v.  To  sneak ; to  skulk.  North. 
Slive-andrew,  s.  An  idle  fellow. 
S liven,  part.  p.  Glided  down. 
Sliver,  s.  (1)  A slice;  a splinter. 

(2)  A wooden  implement  formerly 
used  for  spinning  yarn. 

(3)  A slop  worn  by  bankers  or 
navigators.  Line. 

(4)  A lock  of  combed  wool. 
Sliverly,  adj.  Deceitful.  Line. 
Sliving,  (1 ) s.  A blow. 

(2)  s.  A slop  worn  by  hawkers. 

(3)  adj.  Lazy;  bad.  North. 
Slize,  v.  To  look  sly.  Wilts. 

Sl0’  j v.  (J.-S.)  To  slay. 

SLON,  j v j J 

Sloach,  v.  To  drink  hard.  North - 
umb. 

Sloats,  s.  The  track  of  a waggon. 
Slob,  s.  The  star-fish.  North. 
Slobber,^'.  Untidy ; wet.  West. 
Slobberer,  s.  (1)  A slovenly 
farmer.  North. 

(2)  A jobbing  tailor.  Var.  d. 
Slobbery,  adj.  Sloppy. 
Slob-furrowing,  s.  A method 
of  ploughing.  Norf. 

Slock,  (1)  v.  To  induce;  to  entice 
servants  from  their  places ; to 
steal.  West. 

(2)  adj.  Loose.  Suss. 

Slocken, v.  To  shake;  to  quench; 

io  suffocate  in  mud. 

S locket,  v.  To  pilfer.  Berks. 
Slocking-stone,  s.  A rich  and 
tempting  stone  of  ore.  Cornw. 
Slocksey,  adj.  Slovenly,  Suss. 
Slockster,  (1)  s.  One  that  slocks 
or  entices  away  men’s  servants. 
(2)  v.  To  waste.  Somers . 

Slod,  (\)  pret.  t.  Slid. 

(2)  v.  To  wade  through  mire. 
East. 

(3)  s.  A short  cake  baked  before 
the  bread  goes  into  the  oven. 

Suff. 
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Slodder,  s.  Wet  mud.  West. 
Slode,  (1  )pret.  t.  Split;  slipt. 

(2)  s,  The  track  of  cart-wheels. 
Lane. 

Sloff,  v.  To  eat  slovenly. 

Slog,  v.  To  lag  behind. 
Slogardie,  (A.-S.)  Sloth. 
Slogger,  v.  To  be  slovenly,  or 
negligent.  Var.  d. 

Slogget,  s.  A sloven.  Northampt. 
Sloghe,  s.  A bog;  a slough. 
Slomax,  adj.  Untidy.  West. 
Slombere,  \ v.  ( A.-S .)  To  slum- 
slomer,  j her. 

Slommakin,  adj.  Slovenly ; untidy. 
Slomoure,  s.  Slumber. 

Slon,  adj.  Sly.  Cumb. 

Slone,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  slay. 

(2)  s.  The  sloe.  West. 
Slongene,  part.  p.  Cast. 

Slonke,  v.  (Flem.)  To  devour. 
Sloo,  s.  (1)  A slough. 

(2)  The  inner  bony  prominence 
from  the  quick  part  of  a cow’s 
horn,  which  bleeds  when  broken. 
West. 

Slood,  s.  A deep  cart-rut.  Chesh. 
Sloom,  s.  A gentle  sleep. 

Sloomy,  adj.  Dull;  slow;  inactive. 
North. 

Sloon,  part.  p.  Slain. 

Sloop,  v.  To  change.  Wilts. 

Slop,  (1)  (A.-S.)  s.  An  outer  gar- 
ment made  of  linen;  a smock- 
frock;  a night-gown. 

(2)  s.  A buskin  or  summer  boot, 
fashionable  in  the  15th  cent. 

(3)  s.  A pocket.  Lane. 

(4)  v.  To  bend,  or  bevil.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  wet.  West. 

(6)  s.  The  step  of  a gate  or 
ladder.  North. 

(7)  s.  Underwood.  East. 

Slope,  v.  To  defraud.  North. 
Sloped,  adj.  Rotten  through  damp, 

applied  to  vegetables.  Dorset. 
Slop-hose.  See  Slops. 

Slopper,  adj.  Loose.  Somerset. 
Sloppety,  s.  A slut.  Lane. 

Slops,  s.  Wide  breeches. 


A slender  slop  close  couched  to  your  docke. 

Gascogne , sign.  N 8. 
How  full  of  cholerhe  is ! yet  so  long  as 
those  huge  slops  swagge  about  him,  he 
will  be  in  some  compasse. 

Man  in  the  Moone , 1609. 
Slop-seller,  s.  A dealer  in  old 
clothes. 

Slore,  (1)  s.  Dirt ; mud. 

(2)  v.  To  grasp.  Lane. 

Slorp,  v.  To  sob  heavily;  to  eat 
in  vulgar  manner.  North. 
Slorried,  part.  p.  Bedaubed. 
West. 

Slorry,  (1)  v.  To  daub,  or  soil. 

(2)  s.  The  blind  worm.  Kent. 
Slot,  (1)  s.  A fort. 

(2)  s.  The  clasp  or  bolt  of  a door. 

(3)  s.  The  print  of  a deer’s  foot 
on  the  ground. 

(4)  v.  To  track.  Hampsh. 

(5)  s.  A small  quantity.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  slash  ; to  subside. 
Northumb. 

(7)  s.  A young  bullock.  North. 

(8)  s.  Sticky  clay.  Line. 

(9)  s.  A wide  ditch.  Devon. 

(10)  s.  A hollow  tuck  in  a dress. 
Line. 

Slotch,  s.  A sloven ; a clownish 
fellow. 

Slote,  s.  (1)  The  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

(2)  The  bar  of  a gate  or  ladder. 
Sloter,  v.  To  stab.  Midx. 

Sloth,  s.  A slough. 

Slotter,  ( 1)  s.  Filth;  liquor  spilt. 

(2)  v.  To  bespatter  with  mud. 
Slottish,  adj.  Slovenly  ; wicked. 
Slottit,  v.  To  walk  slipshod.  West . 
Slouch,  s.  (1)  A lazy  or  lubberly 
fellow. 

(2)  v.  To  put  the  foot  in  water. 
Norf. 

Sloudring,  adj.  Loutish.  Dev. 
Slough,  (1)  pret.  t.  Slew. 

(2)  s.  The  cast  skin  of  a snake, 
or  of  any  animal. 

(3)  s.  The  slime  of  snakes.  Lane . 

(4)  s.  A husk.  North. 

Sloum,  v.  To  slumber.  Yorksh. 
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S lounge,  s.  An  idler.  North . 
Slouth,  s.  A herd  of  bears. 
Slove,  pret.  t.  of  alive. 

Sloven,  (1)  part.p.  Divided. 

(2)  s.  A knave. 

Sloven-wood,  s.  Southernwood. 
East. 

Slow,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A sluggard. 

(2)  adj.  Dull;  blunt. 
Slow-back,  s . A sluggard. 

Tooke  pleasure  to  heare  these  and  such 
like  notes,  they  went  about  with  impu- 
dent words  to  smother  his  vertues, 
ravling  at  him  as  a slow-backe  and 
coward.  Ammianus  Marcellinus , 1609. 

Slowdy,  s.  A sloven.  Yorksh. 
Slowe,  (l)t>.  To  slacken;  to  make 
slow. 

(2 ) s.  {A.-S.)  A moth. 

Slowen,  pret.  t.  pi.  They  slew. 
Slownes,  s.  (A.-S.)  Sloth. 

Slow- worm,  s.  The  blind-worm. 
Slox,  v.  To  pilfer.  Wilts. 

Sloy,  s.  A sluggard  ? 

How  tedious  were  a shroe,  a sloy,  a wanton, 
or  a foole.  Warner’s  Alb.  Engl. 

A fourth  in  marriage  doth  him  joyn. 
With  one  that  is  most  monstrous  fine  j 
Exceeding  brave  from  head  to  foot. 

But  married  proves  a sloy  or  slut. 

Poor  Robin,  1739. 

Slub,  s.  Loose  mud.  Sussex. 
Slubber,  (1)  v.  To  smear;  to  de- 
file. 

(2)  s.  Any  viscous  substance. 
Yorksh. 

(3 ) v.  To  do  slovenly. 

(4)  v.  To  beat  up. 

(5)  v.  To  dress  wool.  North. 
Slubberdegullion,  s.  A paltry 

fellow. 

Slubberer,  s.  A mischievous  or 
turbulent  fellow.  15 th  cent. 
Slud,  s.  Mire. 

Sludder,v.  To  eat  slovenly.  North. 
Sluer,  v.  To  slide.  Devon. 

Slug,  v.  (1)  To  lay  in  bed  late. 

(2 ) To  be  negligent.  Yorksh. 
Slug-a-bed,  s.  A sluggard. 
Sluggardy-guise,  s.  The  habit 
of  a sluggard.  West. 


Sluggy,  adj.  Sluggish. 
Slug-horn,  s.  A short  excrescence 
of  horn  hanging  loose  on  a cow’s 
head. 

Slug-hounds.  See  Sleuth . 
Slumbrous,  1 

SLUMBRY,  }“&•  SICeP>'- 

Slump,  (1)  s.  Mud,  or  boggy  earth. 
(2 ) v.  To  slip  or  sink  into  a bog ; 
to  fall  in  the  dirt. 

Slunk,  s.  An  abortive  calf.  East. 
Slunken,  adj.  Shrivelled ; lean. 
North. 

Slur,  (1)  s.  Thin  mud.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  slip  a die  out  of  the 
box  so  as  not  to  let  it  turn. 

(3)  A slide.  Midi.  C. 
Slur-bow,  s.  A sort  of  bow  for 

shooting. 

Slurrup,  v.  To  swallow  greedily 
and  noisily.  Norf. 

Slurry,  v.  (1)  To  smear.  North . 

(2)  To  do  negligently. 

Slury,  adj.  Sluttish.  North. 
Slush,  (1)  s.  Wet  mud. 

(2)  v.  To  spill.  Var.  d. 

(3)  adj.  Wasteful.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  wash  with  much  water 
without  rubbing. 

(5)  s.  A drunkard.  Newc. 

(6)  s.  Poor  or  diseased  cattle. 
North. 

Slush-bucket,  s.  A great  drinker. 
Slut-grate,  s.  Grating  in  the 
hearth,  through  which  the  ashes 
fall,  leaving  the  cinders.  Leic. 
Slut,  s.  An  apron.  Lane. 
Slutter,  adj.  Sluttish. 

Thence  to  Wiggan  about  supper, 

To  an  hostess,  none  more  slutter: 
Buxom  was  she,  yet  to  see  to, 

She’d  be  drunk  for  company  too. 

Drunken  Barnaby . 

Slutty,  adj.  Dirty. 

Sly-boots,  s.  A sly  fellow. 
Slydom,  s.  Cunning.  Comw. 
Slyghe,  adj.  Crafty  ; sly. 

Smack,  (1)  s.  A slap. 

(2)  adv.  Suddenly,  or  sharply. 

(3)  s.  The  wizen  sail  of  a ship. 
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Smacker,  v.  To  kiss. 
Smackering,  s.  A desire. 
Smack-smooth,  adv.  (lj  Reck- 
lessly. 

(2)  Quietly;  pleasantly. 

Smale,  (1)  adj.  Small. 

(2)  s.  A hare’s  form.  East . 
Small,  (1)  s.  The  stock  of  a pillar. 

(2)  adj.  Young.  North. 

(3)  adj.  Poor  ; weak. 

Small  age,  s.  Water  parsley. 
Smallums,  s.  Small  quantities. 

North. 

Smally,  adj.  Very  small. 
Smaradge,  s.  A species  of  emerald. 
Smarry,  s.  A woman’s  shift.  Dors. 
Smart,  (1  )adj.  Hasty;  swift.  Leic. 

(2)  adj.  Finely  dressed. 

(3)  adj.  Considerable. 

(4)  adj.  In  good  health.  Heref. 

(5)  v .•  To  undergo ; to  injure. 
Essex. 

Smartish,  adj.  Middling.  Berks. 
Smartle,  v.  To  waste  away. 
North. 

Smartweed,  s.  The  plant  arsmart. 
Norf. 

Smasher,  s.  (1)  A passer  of  coun- 
terfeit coin. 

(2)  A pitman.  North. 

(3)  A small  gooseberry  pie. 

(4)  Anything  very  large. 

(5)  An  employer  who  compels 
his  wmrkmen  to  buy  goods  at  a 
truck-shop.  Norf. 

Smatch,  s.  A taste  ; a flavour. 
Smatter,  v.  To  intermeddle.  Coles. 
Smawm,  v.  To  smear.  Dorset. 
Smay,  v.  To  refuse.  Shrupsh. 
Smeagre,  adj.  Lean.  East. 
Smeath,  s.  (1)  The  smew  ( Mer - 
gus  albellus). 

(2)  An  extensive  open  level. 
East. 

Smecen,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  taste. 
Smedes,  s.  (A.-S.)  Flour. 
Smedme,  s.  Meal.  Durh. 

Smedum,  s.  Dust.  West. 

Smeech,  1 a stench.  Devon. 
smich,  J 


Smeech,  s.  Dust  or  smoke  ob- 
scuring the  air.  Var.  d. 

Smeegy,  adj.  In  a state  between 
sweetness  and  taint. 

Smeeter,  s.  A scimitar  Dekker. 
Smeeth,  (1)  v.  To  smooth.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  rub  with  soot.  North. 

(3)  s.  A level  plain.  Norf. 
Smeke,  v.  To  flatter. 

Smekid,  adj.  Smoky. 
Smell-feast,  s-  A parasite. 

Un  patilin,  un  )acquet,  qui  suit  les  lo- 
pins.  A parasite  : a smellfeast : a flat- 
terer : a trencher-friend.  Nomenclat. 

Smelling-chete,  s.  (1)  An  or- 
chard, or  garden.  Dekker. 

(2)  A cant  term  for  a nose. 
Smell-smock,  s.  A great  wench er. 

Mulierarius,  Capitolino,  mulierosus, 
Cic.  yvvcu[Aavr)s,  Horn.  flijAVju.axdjs', 
•yi/i/aiKo$<Aas,  Theocr.  Home  trop  adon- 
ne  aus  femmes.  One  given  to  love  wo- 
men : a smellsmocke.  Eumenclator. 

Smelt,  s.  (1 ) A gull ; a simpleton. 

(2)  A cant  name  for  a half- 
guinea. See  Meg. 

(3)  The  sparling.  North. 
Smeljene,  adj.  [A.-S.)  Odorife- 
rous. 

Smere,  (1)  adv.  Merrily? 

At  the  furmeste  bruclie  that  he  fond, 

He  lep  in,  and  over  he  wond. 

Tho  he  wes  inne,  smere  he  lou, 

And  ther  of  he  hadde  gome  i-nou. 

Reliq.  Antiq .,  ii,  272. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Grease. 
Smerewort,  s.  The  herb  mercury. 
Smeri,  s.  A woman’s  shift.  Bedf. 
Smerte,  (1)  v.  To  smart. 

(2)  adj.  and  adv.  Quick  ; fast. 
Smete,  (1 ) pret.  t.  Smote. 

(2)  s.  A blow. 

Smeth,  s.  An  ointment  for  taking 
away  hair. 

Smethe,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Smooth. 
Smethyman,  s.  (A.-S.)  A smith. 
Smeuse,  s.  A hare’s  track. 
Smicker,  (1)  adj.  Amorous;  smirk- 
ing ; fawning. 

(2)  v.  To  look  amorously  or 
wantonly. 
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No,  no,  I see  I can  make  love  long 
enough  before  you  smi > her  at  me. 
Bavenant , The  Man’s  the  Master,  1669. 

Smicket,  s.  A smock  ; a woman’s 
shift. 

Smiddy,  s.  A smithy. 
Smiddy-gum,  s.  The  refuse  of  the 
smiddy.  North. 

Smid-meal,  s.  Coarse  meal.  Westm. 
Smie,  s.  A small  kind  of  fish. 
“ Apua,  a smie”  Nomencl.  “ In 
Essex  is  a fysshe  called  a smie, 
whyche,  if  he  be  longe  kept,  will 
turne  to  water.”  Elyot. 

Smile,  (A)  v.  To  ferment.  North. 
(2)  s.  (Perhaps  from  A.-S.  smy- 
gela,  a coney-hole).  The  small 
gap  in  a fence  made  and  used  by 
a hare  or  rabbit.  Norf. 

Smilt,  s.  The  spleen  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

Smirch,  v.  To  smear.  Heref. 
Smirk,  adj.  Neat ; trim. 

Smit,  (1 ) pres.  t.  Smiteth. 

(2)  s.  A cut. 

(3)  s.  Infection.  North. 

(4)  s.  Recreation  ; pastime. 

- (5)  v.  To  mark  sheep. 

(6)  part.  p.  Marked  ; adorned. 
Line. 

(7)  v.  To  mar;  to  destroy.  Dev. 

(8)  s.  A black  spot.  Lane. 
Smitch,  s.  Dirt  ; smoke ; dust. 

West. 

Smite,  s.  A very  small  portion. 
Smiter,  s.  A scimitar.  S ee  Smeeter. 
Smithe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  forge. 
Smithen,  v.  To  scatter  meal  on 
the  board  beforebaking  oat-cakes. 
North. 

Smither,  (1)  adj.  Light ; active  ? 

Gavan  was  snvyther  and  smerte, 

Owte  of  liis  steroppus  he  sterte. 

Anturs  of  Arther,  xlii,  10. 

(2)  s.  Light  rain.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  wear  away,  as  iron 
rubbing  against  iron.  Northampt. 

Smithers,  s.  Fragments. 
Smithery,  s.  A smithy. 
Smithes-coal,  s.  Mineral  coal. 


“ Seacole  : smithes  cole : stone 
cole.”  Nomencl. 

Smithum,  s.  The  dust  or  powder 
of  lead  ore.  Staffordsh. 

Smits,  s.  Particles  of  soot.  Craven. 
Smittle,  s.  Infection.  Craven. 
Smittock,  s.  A very  small  particle. 
Norf. 

Smity,  s.  The  snuff  of  a candle. 
Bed/. 

Smock,  ( 1)  s.  A woman’s  shift. 

(2)  v.  To  be  addicted  to  women. 
Smock-faced,  adj.  Beardless. 
Smock-mill,  s.  A windmill  stand- 
ing on  wood  alone.  East. 

Smoge,  v.  To  smear,  or  smudge. 
Smoke,  v.  (1)  To  find  out ; to  dis- 
cover a secret. 

The  two  free-booters,  seeing  themselves 
srnoakd,  told  their  third  brother  lie 
seemd  to  be  a gentleman  and  a boone 
companion ; they  prayed  him  therefore 
to  sit  downe  with  silence,  and  sithence 
dinner  was  not  yet  ready,  hee  should 
heare  all.  BeJcJcer’s  Lanthorne  and  Can- 
dle-Light, 1620. 

(2)  To  abuse.  Devon. 

(3)  To  beat  severely.  North. 
Smoking-stick,  s.  A firebrand. 
Smolt,  (1)  (adj.)  Mild. 

(2)  adj.  Smooth  and  shining. 
Suss. 

(3)  .9.  The  young  of  the  salmon. 
Smoor,  v.  (1)  To  smear.  North. 

(2)  To  smooth;  to  pat.  West. 
Smoorn,  v.  To  smear.  Suss. 
Smoot,  (1)  v.  To  pass  through 
with  difficulty.  North. 

(2)  s.  A narrow  passage.  Line. 
Smoothery.  s.  An  ointment  for 
extirpating  hair. 

Smoot-hole,  s.  A hole  in  a fence 
for  hares  or  sheep.  North. 
Smooth-shan,  s.  The  smooth 
blennv. 

Smopple,  adj.  Crisp ; brittle. 
North. 

Smore,  (1)  v.  To  smother. 

(2)  v.  To  swarm.  East. 

(3  s.  A swarm,  or  crowd.  East. 
Smorte,  v.  To  enjoy  one’s  self. 
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Smot,  pret.  t.  ( A.-S .)  Rushed. 
Smotch,  v.  To  blot ; to  defile. 
Norf. 

Smoterlich,  adj.  Smutty. 
Smother,  (1)  v.  To  smear,  or 
daub.  Somerset. 

(2)  s.  Smokiness. 

Not  long  fire  drinking  was  at  their  dispose, 
But  that  the  smell  came  to  the  Spaniard’s 
nose. 

And  he  would  teach  his  braine  some 
smother  too; 

French,  Butch,  Italian,  they  the  like 
would  doe; 

But  tli’  English  to  disgrace  them  all  did 
strive, 

His  nose  should  smoke  with  any  nose  alive. 
Rowlands,  Knaves  of  Sp.  D.,  n.  d. 

Smother-fly,  s.  The  bean  aphis. 
Smotly,  adv.  Pleasantly. 
Smotter,  adj.  Smug. 

Smouch,  (1)  s.  A loud  or  coarse 
kiss. 

(2)  s.  A low  hat.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  smuggle.  Smouclier , 
a smuggler.  Norf. 

Smoucher,  s.  A kiss.  North. 

S moult,  adj.  Sultry.  Kent . 
Smourte,  pret.  t.  Smarted. 
Smous,s.  A Jew.  Suff. 

Smouse,  (1)  v.  To  fondle.  Line. 

(2)  A hole  in  a hedge  through 
which  game  passes. 

Smout,  v.  To  work  by-work,  when 
out  of  constant  employment. 
Smow,  v.  To  smirk.  North . 
Smudge,  (1)  v.  To  be  smeared. 

(2)  v.  To  stifle.  North. 

(3)  s.  Smoke,  or  close  suffo- 
cating air.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  laugh.  Newc. 
Smudgy,  adj.  Close,  or  sultry.  Line. 
Smug,  (1)  adj.  Neat;  trim. 

Young  girles  (he  saith)  his  old-cold  flesh 
doth  clieere, 

And  makes  the  same  to  lookc  most  smooth 
and  smugge. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly,  1611. 

(2)  v.  To  dress  up  neatly. 

(3)  s.  A neat  handy  fellow. 

(4)  v.  To  steal  playthings  when 
the  game  is  out.  A boy’s  term. 


Smuggle,  v.  (1)  To  kiss. 

(2)  Futuere. 

Smugness,  s.  Neatness. 

I detest  her  hollow  cherry  cheeks ; she 
looks  like  an  old  coach  new  painted: 
affecting  an  unseemly  smugness , whilst 
she  is  ready  to  drop  in  pieces. 

Wycherley,  Plain-dealer,  1677. 

Smuly,  adj.  Demure-looking. 
North. 

Smur,  s.  Drizzling  rain.  East. 
Smush,  (1)  adj.  Smart.  Derb. 

(2)  v.  To  smoulder.  Northumb. 
Smut,  s.  A friable  black  earth,  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  coal 
beneath.  Staff. 

Smut-balls,  s.  Puff-balls.  North - 
ampt. 

Smutch,  (1)  v.  To  blacken. 

Have  you  mark’d  but  the  fall  of  the  snow. 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutch'd  it. 

B . Jons.,  Underw .,  vi. 

(2)  s.  Dirt ; stain. 

(3)  v.  To  burn  without  flame. 
Smutchin,  s.  Snuff.  Howell. 
Smutty,  adj.  Obscene. 

Snaar,  adj.  Greedy.  Cumb. 
Snabble,  v.  (1)  To  plunder;  to 

kill. 

(2)  To  eat  greedily.  Dorset. 
Snace,  s.  Snuff  of  a candle.  Essex. 
Snach,  (1)  s.  A snare,  or  trap. 

For  which  they  did  prepare 
A new  found  snach , which  did  my  feet 
insnare.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  193. 

(2)  v.  To  pierce. 

Snack,  (1)  v.  To  snatch.  North. 

(2)  s.  A share. 

(3)  s.  Provisions  ; a lunch.  South. 

(4)  s.  A dried  fungus.  Glouc. 
Snacket,  s.  A sash-bolt. 
Snaffle,  v.  (1)  To  cheat,  or  steal. 

(2)  To  speak  through  the  nose. 
Line. 

(3)  To  talk  nonsense.  East. 

(4)  To  saunter.  Cumb. 
Snaffled,  part.  p.  Beaten  down 

by  wind  or  hail,  applied  to  ripe 
corn.  East . 

Snag,  (1)  s.  The  fruit  of  the  black- 
thorn ; a sloe. 
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(2)  v.  To  cut  off  the  twigs  and 
small  branches  from  a tree. 

(3)  s.  A lump  on  a tree  where  a 
branch  has  been  cut  off. 

(4)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A snail.  Sussex. 

(5)  s.  A pot-handle.  Derby. 

(6)  s.  A tooth  standing  alone. 
West. 

(7)  s.  A violent  scold.  Somerset. 

(8)  v.  To  tease  incessantly.  West. 

(9)  v.  To  chide  pettishly.  Leic. 

(10)  s.  A rent  in  clothes  at  right 
angles,  instead  of  longitudinal. 
Northampt. 

Snaggle,  v.  To  nibble.  Kent. 
Snaggle-tooth,  s.  A tooth  stand- 
ing out  irregularly.  West. 
Snaggy,  adj.  (1)  Full  of  snags,  or 
bunches. 

(2)  Snappish ; cross-tempered. 
Line. 

Snaich,  s.  A thief  in  the  candle. 
Norf. 

Snail,  (1)  v.  To  walk  slowly. 
“ Seeing  a widow  snailing  over 
London  Bridge.,,  Copley's  Wits, 
Fits , and  Fancies,  1614. 

(2)  s.  A military  engine,  which 
covered  the  assailants  like  a 
snail-shell. 

Snail-horn,  s.  A snail-shell. 
Midi.  C. 

Snail-horned,  adj.  Having  short 
down-hanging  horns.  Norf. 
’Snails,  excl.  A contraction  of 
God's  nails. 

Snails  / what  lias  thou  got  there  ? a hook  ? 

Marlowe’s  Dr.  Fauslus. 

Snail- water,  s. 

The  Lady  Honneywood’s  snaile-water. 
Take  a quart  of  shell’d-snailes,  wash 
them  in  salt  and  water,  then  scalld 
them  in  boyling  water : then  distill  r hem 
in  a quart  of  milk  upon  white  sugar- 
candy  and  a branch  ofspere  mint. 

MS.  Receipts,  YJth  cent. 

Snake,  s.  A term  of  reproach ; a 
poor  creature. 

For  those  poore  snakes  who  feed  on 
reversions,  a glimpse  through  the  key- 


hole, or  a light  through  the  grate,  must 
be  all  their  prospect.. 

Clitus’s  Whhnzies , p.  67- 

Snake-bird,  s.  The  wryneck. 
Snake-spit,  s.  Cuckoo  spittle.  Stiff. 
Snakes-stang,  s.  The  dragon-fly. 
Snap,  (1)  s.  A bit. 

(2)  s.  A small  crisp  piece  of  gin- 
gerbread. North. 

(S'!  s.  A lad;  a servant.  Yorksh. 
(4)  v.  To  do  hastily.  East. 
Snap-apple,  s.  The  long  fir  cone. 
Oxfd. 

Snap-dragon,  s.  (1)  A bug-bear. 

(2)  A domestic  amusementamong 
children  in  winter,  by  putting 
raisins  into  a dish  with  brandy, 
which  is  set  fire  to. 

(3)  A plant. 

Snape,  (1)s.  A woodcock.  Somers. 

(2)  v.  To  wither;  to  pine  away. 
North. 

(3)  v.  To  chide;  to  check.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  snub.  Line. 

(5)  s.  A pert  youth.  North. 

(6)  s.  A spring  in  arable  ground. 
Devon. 

Snaphance,  s.  (1)  A spring  lock 
to  a gun. 

(2)  A gun. 

Snaping-pole,  s.  A strong  fish- 
ing-rod. 

Snaple,  v.  To  nip  like  frost.  West. 
Snapper,  (1)  s.  A woodpecker. 

(2)  v.  To  stumble. 

(3)  v.  To  crackle.  Berks. 
Snapping-tongs,  s.  The  name  of 

a game  at  forfeits. 

Snap-sack,  s.  A knapsack. 
Snapsen,  s.  Aspen.  Wight. 
Snapy,  adj.  Marshy.  Dorset. 
Snare,  s.  The  string  stretched 
tightly  across  the  lower  head  of 
a drum.  Somerset. 

Snarl,  (1)  s.  A snare. 

(2)  v.  To  ensnare;  to  entangle; 
to  strangle.  North. 

Snarre,  v.  To  snarl. 

Snarrel,  s.  A hard  knot.  Cumb. 
Snarst,  v.  To  scorn ; to  defy.  Suff. 
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Snartly,  adv.  Sharply. 
Snasling, adj.  Snappish;  snarling. 
Leic. 

Snaste,  (1)  s.  The  snuff  of  a 
candle. 

(2 ) v.  To  snuff  a candle.  East. 
Snasty,  adj.  Cross ; captious.  Suff. 
Snat,  s.  The  burnt  snuff  of  a can- 
dle. North. 

Snatch,  (1)  s.  A kind  of  trap  or 
weel  for  fish. 

(2)  A hasp.  Somerset. 
Snatchet,  s.  The  fastening  of  a 
window.  Coles. 

Snatch-hood,  s.  A boy’s  game, 
mentioned  in  a statute  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

Snatch-pasty,  s.  A greedy  fellow. 
Snatchy,  adj.  Irritabie  ; snappish. 
Northampt. 

Snathe,  v.  To  prune.  North. 
Snatted,  adj.  Snub-nosed. 
Snatters,  s.  An  old  name  for  cas- 
tanets. 

Snattle,  v.  To  delay.  Yorksh. 
Sxattock,  s.  A scrap,  or  frag- 
ment. 

But  as  for  the  letter  to  Toboso,  it 
crumbled  into  such  miserable  snattocks, 
that  the  devil  could  not  piece  it  to- 
gether. Guyton,  test.  Note*. 

Snaught,  pret.  t.  Snatched. 
Snavel,  v.  (1)  To  speak  through 
the  nose.  Craven. 

(2)  To  stammer.  Craven. 
Snawk,  1 To  smell.  North. 

SNEAK,  J 

Snaze,  v.  To  prune.  Yorksh. 
Sneak-bill,  s.  A miser. 

Sneaker,  s.  A small  bowl  of 
punch. 

Sneaking-budge,  s.  A cut-purse. 
Sneaksby,  s.  A poor-spirited 
fellow. 

Sneap,  v.  (1)  To  browbeat;  to 
snub. 

(2)  To  nip. 

Sneck,  (1)  s.  The  latch  of  a door. 
Sneck-band , a string  fastened  to 
the  latch,  passing  through  a hole 


in  tne  door  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  it  up  from  the  outside. 

(2)  v.  To  latch  a door.  North. 

(3)  s.  A piece  of  a field  jutting 
into  another  field.  North. 

Sneck-drawn,  adj.  Stingy.  North. 
Snecket,  s.  A latch,  or  sneck ; 

a string  which  draws  up  the  latch. 
Sneck-snarl,  v.  To  entangle. 
North. 

Sned,  v.  (1)  To  lop.  North. 

(2)  To  catch. 

Snedder,  adj.  Slender.  Durh. 
Snee,  v.  (1)  To  sneeze.  Somers. 

(2)  To  abound.  North. 

Sneed,  | The  handle  of  a 

SNEAD,  ^ ,, 

I scvthe. 

SNEATH,  J 

Sneer,  v.  To  grin.  Norf. 

Sneeze,  s.  Snuff.  Lane. 

Sneezer,  s.  A hard  blow.  Suff.  . 
Sneezewort,  s.  Hellebore. 
Sneezing-powder,  s.  Snuff. 

Sneezing- powder  is  not  more  frequent 
with  the  Irish,  than  chawing  arec  (by 
Arab  and  Indians  call’d  tauffet  and 
suparee)  is  with  these  savages. 

Herbert’s  Travels,  1638. 

Sneg,  v.  To  gore.  North. 

Sneke,  s.  A cold  in  the  head. 
Palsgr. 

Snell,  (1)  adj.  Keen;  piercing. 
Curnb. 

(2)  v.  To  pierce,  as  air,  &c. 

(3)  s.  The  short  thick  stick  with 
which  bo\s  play  at  a game  called 
cat  and  dog. 

Snelle,  adv.  Quickly. 

Sner,  v.  To  snort. 

Snere,  v.  To  sneak  off.  Oxfd. 
Snerple,  v.  To  shrivel.  North. 
Snert,  v.  To  sneer  at.  Line. 
Sneul,  s.  A sneaking  fellow. 
Sneuls,  s.  The  internal  lining  of  a 
sheep’s  nostrils.  North , 

Sneuze,  s.  A noose.  North. 
Sneve,  v.  To  sneak.  Devon. 
Snever,  adj.  Smooth ; slender. 
North. 

Snevil,  s.  A snail.  North. 
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Snew,  pret.  t.  Snowed. 
Snew-skin,  s.  A leathern  apron. 
Snib,  s.  A reproach  ; a snub. 
Snibbe,  v.  To  reproach;  to  rebuke. 
Snibble-nose,  s . A snotty  nose. 
Devon. 

Snick,  s.  A notch.  North. 
Snicker,  (1)  v.  To  giggle;  to 
laugh  in  the  sleeve. 

At  length  he  found  them  to  snicker  and 
smile  upon  each  other,  and  began  to  mis- 
trust something  was  the  matter. 

Great  Britain's  Hony combe,  1712. 

(2)  s.  The  low  noise  by  which  a 
mare  calls  her  foal.  East. 

(3)  s.  A glandered  horse. 
Snicker-snee,  s.  A large  clasp- 

knife.  Norf. 

Snicket,  s.  A miserly  fellow. 
Yorksh. 

Snickle,  (1)  v.  To  tie  a noose. 

(2)  s.  A slip-knot. 

Snick-up,  (1)  v.  To  sneeze. 

(2)  s.  An  old  phrase  of  contempt, 
equivalent  to  go  and  be  hanged! 

If  my  mistress  would  be  ruled  by  him, 
Soplios  might,  go  snick-up. 

Wily  Beguiled,  Or.  of  Dr.,  iii,  342. 

If  they  be  not,  let  them  go  snick-up. 

Two  Angry  Worn,  of  Abingd. 


(4)  v.  To  draw  heavy  substances 
without  a sledge.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  sneak  off.  Northampt. 
Snigger,  v.  To  sneer.  East. 
Sniggle,  (1)  v.  To  catch  eels  with 

a bait  on  a needle  tied  to  the  end 
of  a string,  which  is  pushed  with 
a short  stick  into  any  hole  where 
an  eel  may  be  supposed  to  lie. 

(2)  v.  To  shuffle  the  hand  for- 
wards, a boy’s  term  at  marbles. 
Devon. 

(3)  s.  A snail-shell.  Northampt. 
Snile,  s.  A snail.  Yorksh. 

Snip,  s.  A small  piece.  North. 
Snipe,  s.  (1)  A sarcastic  answer  to 

an  impertinent  question. 

(2")  A pendent  icicle.  Mid.  C. 
Snipe-knave,  s.  A scamp. 
Snipper,  s.  (1)  A tailor.  \lth 
cent. 

(2)  A morsel. 

Snippers,  s.  Large  cutters  for  iron, 
copper,  &c. 

Snipper-snapper,  adj.  Small,  in- 
significant. 

Having  ended  his  discourse,  this  seem- 
ing gentile  snipper-snapper  vanisht,  so 
did  the  rout  of  the  nonsensicall  deluding 
star-gazers,  and  1 left  alone. 

Boor  Robin's  Visions,  1677. 


(3)  s.  A slight  ailment.  East. 
Snicky,  s.  A small  field.  Somerset. 
Sniddle,  s.  (1)  Green  rushes; 
sedge.  Norf. 

(2)  Long  coarse  grass.  West. 
Snidge,  v.  To  hang  on  one.  Lane. 
Sniesty,  adj.  Scornful.  North. 
Snift,  (1)  v.  To  snuff  up;  to 
sniffle. 

(2)  s.  Sleet, or  slight  snow.  North. 

(3)  s.  A moment.  Lane. 
Sniftere,  v.  To  sneak,  or  shuffle. 

Lane. 

Snifting-valve,  s.  The  valve  of 
a steam-engine,  so  called  from 
the  noise  it  makes. 

Snig,  (1)  s.  A small  eel.  North. 

(2)  adj.  Close  and  private.  Devon. 

(3 ) v.  To  chop  off.  South . 


. A small  bit,  Var.  d. 


Snippet,  1 
snippock,  j 
Snippy,  adj.  Stingy.  Var.  d. 

Snips,  s.  Shares.  Var.  d. 
Snip-snap,  s.  (1)  A rattle. 

(2)  Quarrelsomeness ; snappish- 
ness. 

Snirl,  v.  To  shrivel  up.  North. 
Snirp,  v.  To  wither;  to  pine.  Cumb. 
Snirrels,  s.  The  nostrils.  iVor- 
thumb. 

Snirt,  s.  A wheeze;  a suppressed 
laugh.  North. 

Snisety,  adj.  Saucy.  Craven. 
Snish,  s.  Snuff.  Glouc. 

Snitch,  (1)  v.  To  confine 
tying  up. 

(2)  To  castrate.  Line. 

(3)  To  twitch.  Somerset. 
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Snitchel,  s.  (1)  The  piece  of 
wood  by  which  the  superfluous 
oats  are  swept  off  the  measure. 

(2)  A tool  used  in  thatching. 
Snite,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S . snita.)  The 
snipe. 

The  witless  woodcock,  and  his  neighbour 

snite, 

That  will  be  hir’d  to  pass  on  every  night. 

Drayt.  Owl.  p.  1315. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.  snytan.)  To  blow 
the  nose. 

S niter,  v.  To  drift. 

Snithe,  (1)  adj.  Sharp,  cold. North. 

(2)  v.  To  abound.  Line. 
Snithing,  adj.  Nipping;  cutting. 
Leic. 

Sniting-iron,  s.  A pair  of  snuffers. 
Snittle,  Is.  A double  knot  in  the 
Sniddle,  f form  of  a bow,  which 
will  untie  when  one  of  its  ends 
is  pulled.  Norf. 

Snive,  v.  To  swarm.  “ As  thick 
as  they  could  snive.”  Northampt. 
Snivel,  v.  To  whine.  Var.  d. 
Snivelard,  s.  One  who  speaks 
through  his  nose. 

Sniveling-frost,  s.  A hoar-frost. 
Northampt. 

Snivel-nose,  s.  A niggard. 
Snively-slavery,  adj.  Snotty. 
Florio. 

Sniving,  adj.  Raw,  cold,  and 
sleety.  Northampt. 

Snivy,  adj.  (1)  Niggardly.  North. 
(2)  Raw  and  cold,  with  rime 
frost.  Leic. 

Snizy,  adj.  Cold.  Curnb. 

Snoach,  v.  To  sniffle.  Var.  d. 
Snob,  (1)  v.  To  sob  violently. 

Pray,  Mr.  Leftwell,  take  comfort,  don’t 
snob  so,  and  be  satisfy’d ; you  are  safe 
enough  in  the  house. 

Revet,  The  Town  Shifts,  1671. 

(2)  s.  A journeyman  shoemaker. 
Suff. 

(3)  s.  A vulgar  person.  Var.  d. 

(4)  s.  A university  term  for  a 
townsman. 

(5)  s.  Snot.  Somerset. 


(6)  s.  The  appendage  to  the 
beak  of  a turkey-cock.  West. 
Snock,  s.  A smart  blow.  West. 
Snod,  adj.  Smooth;  demure.  North. 
Snodden,  v.  To  smooth.  YorJcsh. 
Snoff,  s.  The  eye  of  an  apple. 
West . 

Snoffer,  s.  A sweetheart.  So- 
merset. 

Snog,  (1)  v.  To  shiver. 

(2)  adj.  Smooth;  without  beard, 
applied  to  corn.  Snog-malt , malt 
with  few  combs  or  tails. 

Snoke,  v.  To  ferret  out.  North. 
Snoo,  s.  A noose.  Norf. 

Snood,  s.  (1)  A fillet,  or  riband. 
(2)  A small  hair  line  used  by 
fishermen.  North. 

Snook,  v.  (1)  To  lie  hidden ; to 
sneak;  to  lie  in  wait.  North. 

They  know  partly  you  are  never  out  of 
the  kitchin,  prying  up  and  down  after 
my  tail,  snooking  in  every  hole ; — cot- 
queans  ! who  should  do  it  but  you, 
sirrah  ? Dr.  Wild’s  Benefice , a Comedy. 

(2)  To  smell ; to  follow  by  the 
scent. 

(3)  To  search  out.  Line. 

(4)  To  lean  the  head  forward  in 
walking. 

Snool,  (1)  s.  A sneaking,  dishonest 
fellow.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  smear  by  rubbing  with 
the  nose  and  mouth.  West. 
Snooze,  s.  A brief  slumber.  Var.  d. 
Snoozle,  v.  To  nestle.  Line. 

Snop,  v.  To  eat  off;  to  browse. 
Suff. 

Snorse,  s.  A little  corner  of  land. 
Snort,  v.  To  laugh  loudly.  Yorksh. 
Snorter,  s.  The  wheatear.  Dorset. 
Snot,  (1)  s.  A miserable  fellow. 
Snot , as  a term  of  contempt, 
occurs  in  old  plays.  “ Farewell, 
father  snot.”  Northward  Hoe , 
1607. 

(2)  s.  The  snuff  of  a candle. 
North. 

(3)  adj.  Handsome.  North. 
Snotch,  (1)  v.  To  speak  through 

the  nose.  West. 
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(2 ) s.  A knot ; a notch.  Suff. 

Snoter-gob,  s.  The  red  part  of  a 
turkey’s  head.  North. 

Snotter,  v.  To  cry ; to  whine. 
North. 

Snotter-clout,  s.  A pocket- 
handkerchief.  North. 

Snotty,  adj.  Mean.  Var.  d. 

Snoul,  s.  (1)  A small  quantity. 
(2)  A thick  piece.  Berks. 

Snoup,  s.  A blow  on  the  head. 
Glouc. 

Snout,  v.  To  snub.  Dorset. 

Snoutband,  s.  (1)  One  who  rudely 
interrupts  conversation. 

(2)  The  iron  round  clog  soles. 

Snout-hole,  s.  A hole  in  a hedge 
through  which  game  passes. 

Snow-ball,  s.  The  Guelder  rose. 

Snow-banks,  s.  White  fleecy 
clouds.  East. 

Snow-bones,  s.  Remnants  of  snow. 
North. 

Snowl,  s.  The  head.  Somerset. 

Snowt-f  aire,  adj.  Fair  in  feature ; 
handsome. 

Snowt-wears,  s.  Great  wears  on 
a river. 

Snowze,  v.  To  pry  into.  North - 
ampt. 

Snozy,  adj.  Comfortable  ; improv- 
ing in  health.  Leic. 

Snub,  (1)  v.  To  rebuke;  to  treat 
contemptuously.  Var.  d. 

(2)  s.  A lump  ; a knot. 

Snubby,  adj.  Blunt. 

Snuche,  s.  A mean  fellow.  See 
Snudge. 

But.  in  the  ende  (a  right  reward  for  such) 
This  bribing  wretch  was  forced  for  to 
holde 

A tripling  boothe,  most  like  a clowne  or 
snuche.  North’s  Pint.  (1579),  p.  135,  A. 

Snuck,  v.  To  smell.  Norf. 

Snuddle,  v.  To  nestle.  North. 

Snuddy, adj.  Sulky;  glum.  North- 
amp  t. 

Snude,  s.  A fillet,  or  hair-lace. 
Yaw,  jantlewoman,  with  the  saffron 
snude,  you  shall  know  that  I am  master 
Camillus. 

The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers , 1640. 


Snudge,  (1)  s.  A miser;  a mean 
or  sneaking  fellow. 

Thus  your  husbandrye,  methincke,  is 
more  like  the  life  of  a covetous  snudge , 
that  ofte  very  evill  proves,  then  the 
labour  of  a good  husbande,  that  knoweth 
well  what  he  doth. 

Ascham's  Toxoph.,  p.  6. 

(2)  v.  To  lie  snug. 

(3)  v.  To  move  about  pensively; 
to  sneak  about. 

Snudge-snowt,  s.  A dirty  fellow. 
Snue,  v.  To  turn  up  the  nose  with 
contempt.  North. 

Snuff,  (1)  s.  Anger.  To  take  in 
snuff , to  be  angry,  or  take  offence. 

For  I tell  you  true,  1 take  it  highly  in 
snuff \ to  learn  how  to  entertain  gentle- 
folks of  you,  at  these  years,  I5  faith. 

B.  Jons.  Poetaster,  ii,  1 . 

And  whereas  if  in  snuff  and  distaste  you 
may  fling  away  from  such  re  infecta , a 
little  patience  and  good  words  may  do 
your  business,  and  send  you  away  with 
what  you  come  for. 

A Cap  of  Gray  Hairs  for  a Green  Head,  1688. 

(2)  To  snuff  pepper,  to  take 
offence. 

I brought  them  in,  because  here  are 
some  of  other  cities  in  the  room,  that 
might  snuff  pepper  else. 

City  Night-cap,  0.  PL,  xi,  333. 

Snuffkin,  \ s.  A small  muff,  for 
snuftkin,  J cold  weather. 
Snuffling,  adj.  Sneaking. 

Snuft,  s.  (1)  Smoking  paper. 
Howell. 

(2)  The  projecting  filaments  on 
the  top  of  a gooseberry,  &c.  Leic. 
Snufter,  v.  To  snort. 

Snufty,  adj.  Quick  to  take  offence. 
Northampt. 

Snug,  adj.  Tight ; handsome.  Lane. 
Snuggle,  v.  To  nestle ; to  press 
close  together.  East. 

Snurl,  (1)  v.  To  talk  through  the 
nose. 

(2)  s.  A cold  in  the  head.  Suff. 

(3)  s.  A nostril.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  swell.  Beds. 

Snurp,  v.  To  shrivle  up  with 

scorching  or  burning.  Lane. 
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Snurt,  v.  To  snort. 

Snush,  (1 ) s.  Snuff.  Snush-box,  a 
snuff-box. 

(2)  v.  To  bend.  Northampt. 
Snuskin,  s.  A delicacy.  East. 
Snuzzle,^.  To  cuddle  ; to  hide  the 
face  in  one’s  bosom. 

Sny,  (1)  v.  To  sneer  at.  Lane. 

(2)  s.  A quantity.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  stow  together.  North. 
Snye,  v.  ( Flem .)  To  cut. 

Let  falchion,  polax,  launce,  or  halbert  try, 
With  Flemings-knives  either  to  steake  or 
snye, 

I’le  meete  thee  naked  to  the  very  skin, 
And  stab  with  pen-knives  Csesars  wounds 
therein. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

Snyt,  s.  Sleet. 

So,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A tub. 

Hwan  he  havede  eten  inow, 

He  kani  to  the  welle,  water  up  drow, 
And  tilde  the  a michel  so.  Havelok , 933. 

(2)  s.  A large  tub,  holding  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons,  carried 
by  two  men  on  a pole.  Line, 

(3)  ( A.-S .)  As ; so  as. 

Allas!  tliilovesum  eyghen  to 
Loketh  so  man  doth  on  his  fo. 

Sir  Orjoheo,  ed.  Laing. 

(4)  pret.  t.  Saw. 

(5)  adj.  Pregnant.  Glouc. 

(6)  adv.  Thereabouts.  Var.  d. 
Soak,  (1)  s.  A land-spring.  West. 

(2) v.  To  bake  thoroughly.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  become  dry. 

(4)  v.  To  sit  lazily  over  the  fire. 
Devon. 

Soaker,  s.  A drunkard.  Var.  d. 
Soaking-doe,  s.  A barren  doe. 
North. 

Soaky,  adj.  Effeminate.  Devon. 
Soal,  s.  (1)  The  bottom  of  the 
work  in  a mine.  Somers. 

(2)  A dirty  pond.  Kent. 

Soam,  s.  (1)  An  iron  trace  used  in 
ploughing.  North. 

(2)  A short  rope  for  pulling  the 
tram  in  a coal  mine.  North. 

(3)  A horse-load.  West. 

Soamy,  adj.  Moist  and  warm. 


Soap,  s.  A drop,  or  small  quantity 
of  liquid.  Craven. 

Soap-to,  v.  To  exchange.  Craven. 
Soare,  s.  A deer  in  its  fourth  year. 
Sob,  v.  (1)  To  frighten.  Line. 

(2)  To  suck  up.  Suff. 

Sobbed,  part.  p.  Soaked.  Warm. 
Sobble,  v To  beat  severely.  North. 
Sobresault,  s.  ( Fr .')  A summerset. 
Sobre-sawse,  s.  A sauce  for  fish. 

Sobre-sawse.  Take  raysons,  grynde  hem 
with  crustes  of  brede,  and  drawe  it  up 
with  wyne.  Do  thereto  gode  powdors, 
and  salt,  and  seeth  it.  Try  roches, 
looches,  sool,  other  oother  gode  fvssh ; 
cast  the  sewe  above,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  24. 

Sobrete,  s.  (A.-N.)  Sobriety ; 
seriousness. 

Soccate,  v.  To  put  into  a socket. 
Socchetre,  s.  A woodlouse.  MS. 
15  th  cent. 

Soce,  s.  Companions ; friends. 
Sociation,  s.  (Lat.)  Companion- 
ship. 

Sock,  (1)  s.  ( Fr .)  A ploughshare. 

(2)  s . The  drainage  of  a farm- 
yard. 

(3)  s.  Heavy  rain.  East. 

(4)  v.  To  throw.  Northampt . 

(5)  v.  To  strike  a hard  blow. 
Berks. 

Sock,  \s.  A young  animal 
sockling,  J raised  by  hand.  Suss , 
Sock-dike,  s.  A ditch  on  the  in- 
side of  a marsh  embankment  to 
carry  off  the  water  which  soaks 
through  it.  Norf. 

Socket-pickle,  s.  A sort  of  iron 
hook. 

Sockets,  s.  Pieces  of  plate  armour 
put  on  the  side  of  the  saddle  at 
tournaments,  through  which  the 
legs  were  thrust,  that  they  might 
protect  the  thighs. 

Sockhead,  s.  A stupid  fellow. 
Suss. 

Sockie,  s.  A sloven.  Northumb. 
Socky,  adj.  Moist,  applied  to 
ground.  East. 

Socour,  s.  (A.-N.)  Succour. 
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Sodbank,  s.  A sort  of  mirage,  seen 
in  fine  calm  weather  on  the  coast 
of  Lincoln. 

Sodden,  part.  p.  Boiled. 

Sodder,  v.  To  boil  slowly.  North. 
Soddy,  adj.  Sad ; heavy.  North. 
Sodekyn,  s.  A subdeacon. 
Sodene,  .9.  ( A.-N .)  A subdean. 
Soden,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Sudden. 
Sodger,  s.  The  shell-fish  called  a 
whelk.  East. 

Sods,  s.  (1)  Small  nails.  Somers. 

(2)  A packsaddle  of  canvass 
stuffed  with  straw.  North. 

Soft,  adj.  (1)  Warm;  moist,  or 
mild. 

(2)  Foolish  ; weak.  Var.  d. 
Softe,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Gently  ; easily. 
Soften,  v.  To  thaw.  North. 
Soft-laes,  s.  Bays  formed  by  the 
sea  in  the  softer  parts  of  the  cliffs. 
JDurh. 

Softnet,  s.  A simpleton.  North. 
Sog,  s.  (1)  A quagmire.  Devon . 

(2)  A blow.  West. 

(3)  A mass  of  earth.  Leic. 
Soger,  (1)  s.  ( Fr .)  A soldier. 

(2)  A sea-insect  which  takes 
possession  of  the  shell  of  another 
fish.  Wight. 

Soget,  s.  (A.-N.)  A subject. 
Soggy,  adj.  (1)  Wet;  swampy. 
West. 

(2)  Full  of  flesh.  Northumh . 
Sogh,  s.  A slumber.  Devon. 
So-how,  \ excl.  A cry  in  hunt- 
so-hoe,  j ing  the  hare. 

Soigne,  s.  (A.-N.)  Care. 

Soil,  (1)  v.  To  assoil. 

(2)  v.  To  resolve  a doubt. 

(3)  v.  To  feed  cattle  with  green 
food.  Var.  d.  Soiling , the  last 
fattening  given  to  fowls. 

(4)  v.  To  strain  milk  or  liquor. 
YorJcsh. 

(5)  s.  The  fry  of  the  coal-fish. 
Cumh. 

(6)  s.  A rafter.  North. 

(7)  To  take  soil,  to  take  water. 
An  old  hunting  term. 


Soilet,  Be  quiet ; go  off  quickly* 
Yorksh. 

Soilure,  s.  Defilement. 
Soilyness,  s.  Filthiness.  Palsgr. 
So-ins,  adv.  In  such  manner.  East. 
Soity,  adj.  Dirty  ; dingy. 

Sojour,  s.  (A.-N.)  Abode. 

Soke,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A lordship,  or 
franchise. 

(2)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  suck. 

Soken,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A toll. 

(2)  A district  held  by  socage. 
Soker,  s.  Succour. 

Sokerel,  s.  A child  not  yet 
weaned. 

Soket,  s.  The  pointed  end  of  a 
lance  ? 

With  a soket  of  kene  stel, 

Octiater  in  the  scheld  he  gret. 

Kyng  Alisavnder,  4415. 

Solace,  s.  A penalty,  or  fine.  An 
old  printing-office  term. 
Solacious,  adj.  Affording  recrea- 
tion. 

Solas,  s.  (A.-N.)  Consolation  ; 
recreation. 

Soldado,  | , Span .)  A soldier. 

SOLDADE,  J ' * ' 

Soldier,  (1)  s.  The  sea-tortoise. 

(2)  s . The  field-poppy.  North- 
ampt. 

(3)  v.  To  bully'.  East. 

(4)  s , The  fish  called  also  a Cur- 
dle-back. 

(5)  s.  A beetle  of  a brownish  red 
colour.  Norf. 

Soldier-bandy,  s.  The  stickle- 
back. Northampt. 
Soldier-pink,  s.  The  minnow. 
Northampt. 

Soldiers* -caps,  s.  The  flowers  of 
the  monkshood.  Northampt. 
SoldierVthigh,  s.  An  empty 
pocket. 

Sole,  (1)  s.  A collar  of  wood,  put 
round  the  neck  of  cattle. 

(2)  s.  The  lowest  part  of  any- 
thing. 

(3)  .y.  The  bottom  vein  or  lode 
of  a mine. 
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(4)  s.  The  floor  of  an  oven.  Line. 

(5)  s.  A pond.  Kent. 

(6)  v.  To  pull  or  handle  rudely ; 
to  pull  one’s  ears.  Devon. 

(7)  v.  To  assault.  Soling , an 
assault ; a beating.  Norf. 

(8)  s.  A stake  driven  into  ground 
to  fasten  hurdles  to.  West. 

Solein,  (1)  adj.  Single  ; left  alone. 

(2)  s.  A meal  for  one  person. 

(3)  adj.  Sullen. 

Solempne,  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Solemn. 
Soler,  Is.  (A.-N.)  The  upper 
sollar,  / room  in  a house ; a 
garret. 

Hastily  than  went  tliai  all, 

And  soght  him  in  the  maydens  hall, 

In  chambers  high,  es  noght  at  hide, 
Ami  in  solers  on  ilka  side. 

Ywaine  and  Gawin,  807. 

Sole,  s.  The  sill  of  a window. 
Sole-tree,  s.  A piece  of  wood  be- 
longing to  stowces,  to  draw  ore 
up  from  the  mine.  Derb. 

Solfe,  v.  To  call  over  the  notes  of 
a tune. 

Ya,  hi  God;  thu  reddis.  and  so  it  is  wel 
werre. 

I solfe  and  singge  after,  and  is  me  nevere 
the  nerre ; 

I horle  at  the  notes,  and  heve  hem  al  of 
herre.  Reliq.  Antiq.,  i,  292. 

Solicit,  (1 ) s.  Solicitation. 

(2)  v.  To  be  solicitous. 

Solid,  adj.  Serious.  Var.  d. 

Solid,  \ adv.  Truly;  indeed. 
solidly,/  Leic. 

Soll,  v.  To  pull  by  the  ears.  North. 
Sollerets,  s.  Part  of  the  armour 
of  the  feet. 

Sollop,  v.  To  lollop  about.  East. 
Solly,  s.  A tottering  and  unsafe 
condition.  Suss. 

Solmas-loaf,  1 s.  Bread  given  to 
somas-cake,  / the  poor  on  All 
Souls’  Day.  North. 

Solne,  v . (A.-N.)  To  sing  by  note. 

I have  he  preest  and  parson 
Passynge  thritty  wynter, 

And  yet  can  I neyther  solne  ne  synge, 
3N'e  semtes  lyves  rede.  Piers  PL,  p.  108. 


Solomons-seal,  s.  A name  of  a 
plant. 

Solowed,  part.  p.  Soiled. 

Solsekle,  s.  The  sunflower. 

Soltch,  s.  A heavy  fall.  Lane. 

Solve,  adj.  Relieved  from. 

We  retir’d  from  both 

Our  fears  and  hopes,  like  private  lovers  loth, 

When  solve  from  the  observant  spy,  to  be 

Disturb’d  by  friends,  for  want,  or  great- 
ness, free. 

Chamberlayne’s  Pharonnida,  1659. 

Solvege,  s.  A term  of  reproach. 
Devon. 

Solwy,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Sullied. 

Somdel,  s.  (A.-S.)  Somewhat. 

Someat,  s.  Something.  West. 

Somen,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Together. 

Somer,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sumpter  horse. 

Cartes  and  somers  ous  beth  binome, 
And  alle  our  folk  is  overcome. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  181. 

Somer-castle,  s.  A wooden  tower 
on  wheels,  used  in  sieges. 

Somerland,  s.  Ground  left  fallow 
all  the  summer.  Kent. 

Somers,  s.  The  rails  of  a cart. 

Somersault,  s.  A summerset. 

Something.  To  get  something  about 
one , to  gain  property. 

My  knowledg  in  phisique  and  in  astro- 
nomy did  encrease,  and  I began  to  com 
to  credit,  and  to  get  somthing  about  me. 

Forman’s  Diary. 

Somewhen,  adv.  Sometime.  Suss. 

Somme,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sum. 

Sommered,  adj.  Tart,  applied  to 
ale,  &c.  West. 

Somnour,  s.  A summoner;  an 
apparitor. 

Somone,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  summon. 

Sompnolence,  s.  (A.-N.)  Drow- 
siness. 

Sompter-man,  s.  A sumpter-man  ; 
one  who  took  care  of  the  baggage. 

( The  king’s  sompter-man  . . . And  by  the 
advice  of  Robert  Erskine  the  sompter- 
man  was  returned  to  this  servant  to 
learn  the  manner  and  time  of  the  enter- 
price.  Bowes  Correspondence,  1582. 

Sonance,  s.  Sound.  Heywood. 
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Sonaylie,  adj.  Loud  sounding. 
Soncie,  adj.  Fortunate. 

Sonde,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A message; 
a mission. 

(2)  5.  {A.-S.)  Sand. 
Sonderliche,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Di- 
versly ; peculiarly. 

Sonderliche  his  man  astoned 
In  his  owene  mende, 

Wanne  he  not  never  wannes'  he  comthe, 
!Ne  wider  he  schel  wende. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Sondriness,  s.  Diversity.  Palsgr . 
Sone,  (1)  adv.  {A.-S.)  Soon. 

(2)  s.  A son. 

Songewarie,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  sci- 
ence of  interpreting  dreams. 
Songle,  s.  A handful  of  gleaned 
corn  after  it  has  been  tied  up. 
Songil-beer,  .y. 

To  brewe  beer.— 10  quarters  of  malte, 
2 quarters  of  vvheete,  2 quarters  of  oates, 
40  pounde  weyght  of  lioppys, — to  make 
60  barellys  of  songyl  beer ; the  barel  of 
aell  conteynens  32  galones,  and  the 
barell  of  beer  36  galones. 

Ancient  Chronicle  of  London. 

Sonizance,  adj.  Sounding.  Peele. 
Sonken,  part.  p.  Sunk. 

Sonn,  v.  To  think  deeply.  Cumb. 
Sonne,  s.  {A.-S.)  The  sun.  Sonnish, 
like  the  sun. 

Sontross,  s.  A term  of  reproach. 
Devon. 

Soodle,  v.  To  go  with  reluctance. 
Northampt. 

Sook-land,  s.  Aggart-land.  Suss. 
Sool,  j s.  Anything  eaten  with 
sowl,  bread,  such  as  butter, 
sowel,  J cheese,  &c. 

Kam  lie  nevere  horn  hand  bare, 

That  he  ne  broucte  bred  and  sowel. 

HaveloJc , 767. 

Soom,  v.  To  drink  long  with  a 
sucking  noise.  Leic. 

Soon,  s.  (1)  Evening.  Far.  d 
(2)  An  amulet.  Cornw. 

Soond,  v.  To  swoon.  Cumb. 
Sooner,  s.  A ghost.  Dorset. 
Soop,  s.  (1)  A sweep.  North. 

(2)  A sup. 


This  month  my  fancy  shall  prevail, 

To  take  a soop  at  the  milk-pale; 

And  as  the  season,  so  my  theam, 

To  sing  the  praise  of  milk  and  cream. 
From  whence  sucli  profit  doth  arise, 

As  far  above  invention  lies. 

Poor  Robin , 1G93. 

Sooperloit,  s.  Play  time.  South. 

Soople,  s.  The  part  of  a flail 
which  strikes  the  corn.  North. 

Soor,  s.  Mud;  filth. 

Soord,  1 The  skjn  bacon. 

Sward,  J 

Soort,  v.  To  punish.  Somerset. 

Soote,  adj.  Sweet.  See  Sote. 

Sooter,  v.  To  court.  Devon. 

Sooterkin,  s.  A moon-calf.  It 
was  pretended  to  be  engendered 
in  Dutch  women,  by  the  foot- 
stoves  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  under  their  petticoats. 

Sooth,  s.  {A.-S.)  Truth. 

Soothfast,  adj.  True. 

Soothle,  v.  To  walk  lamely.  Midi. 

Soo-tre,  s.  A stang  for  carrying  a 
so,  or  pail. 

Sop,  s.  (1)  A hard  bIow\  Devon. 
(2)  Soppus  demay n,  strengthen- 
ing draughts  or  viands.  Robson. 

Sope,  s.  (1)  A small  quantity;  a 
sup  ; a hasty  repast. 

(2)  A simpleton.  Line. 

Sopere,  s.  Supper. 

Sopheme,  s.  {A.-N.)  A sophism. 

Soppe,  s.  A collective  body. 

Sodanly  in  a soppe 
They  sett  in  att  ones, 

Foynes  faste  att  the  fore  breste 
With  flawmande  swerdez. 

Morte  Arthure. 

Soppee,  s.  Confusion.  North. 

Sops,  s . (1)  Small  detached  clouds 
hanging  about  the  sides  of  a 
mountain.  North. 

(2)  Tufts  of  green  grass  in  the 
hay.  North. 

Sops -in- wine,  s.  (1)  Pinks. 

(2)  A kind  of  apple  stained  red 
in  the  inside.  Norf. 

Sor,  s.  (1)  Sorrow. 

(2)  A wrooden  tub.  Line . 

Sorance,  s.  Soreness. 
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Sorb-apple,  s.  The  fruit  of  the 
service-tree. 

Sordious,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Filthy. 
Sords,  s.  Filth ; fluid  refuse.  East. 
Sore,  (1)  v.  To  soar. 

(2)  s.  A flock  of  mallards. 

(3)  part.  p.  Grieved. 

(4)  adj.  Exceedingly.  Var.  d. 

(5)  adj.  Vile  ; sad.  Var.  d. 
Sore-age,  s.  A hawk  in  her  first 

year  was  said  to  be  in  her  sore- 
age. 

If  her  downy  soreage  she  hut  ruffe 
So  strong  a dove,  may  it  be  thought  enough. 

Quarles.  Feast  for  Wormes. 

Sore-hawk,  s.  ( Fr .)  A young 
hawk  ; a term  in  falconry  for  a 
hawk,  between  the  time  when 
she  is  taken  from  the  eyrie  till 
she  has  mew’d  her  feathers. 
Soreghe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Sorrow. 
Sorehon,  1 s.  An  uninvited  visit 
sorn,  j from  which  one  cannot 
get  rid. 

Sorell,  s.  A buck  in  its  third  year. 
Sorely,  adv.  Surely.  Norf. 
Sore-still,  adj.  Implacable. 
Sorger, adj.  More  sorrowful.  Line. 
Sorhet,  s.  Soreness. 

Sorowe,  adj.  Bad  ; sorry. 
Sorporred,  part.  p.  Surfeited. 
Sorrel,  adj.  Chestnut-coloured,  as 
applied  to  a horse. 

Sorrow,  s.  Sorrel.  South. 

Sorry,  s.  A sort  of  pottage. 

Sort,  (1)5.  ( A.-N .)  Chance;  des- 
tiny. 

(2)  s.  A lot ; rank  in  life. 

No,  make  a lottery, 

And  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  tight  with  Hector. 

Shakesp.,  Tro.  f Cres .,  i,  3 

(3)  v.  To  choose. 

(4)  v.  To  suit,  to  fit. 

(5)  s.  Manner. 

They  liv’d  together  in  godlie  sorte, 
Fortie  five  years  with  good  reporte. 
Epitaph  at  St.  Albans , A.D.  1613. 

(6)  s.  A set,  or  company. 


Some  mile  o*  this  town,  we  were  set  upon 
By  a sort  of  country  fellows. 

B.  Jons.  Tale  of  a Tub,  ii,  2. 

(7)  v.  To  approach  ; to  tend  to- 
wards. 

(8)  Of  a sort , corresponding  to. 
Words  of  a sort , a quarrel. 

Sortance, s.  Suitableness;  agree- 
ment. 

Sort’em-billyort’em,  s.  A Lan- 
cashire game. 

Sortie,  s.  (Fr.)  “ A little  knot  of 
small  ribbons  between  the  bonnet 
and  pinner.”  Ladies'  Diet.,  1694. 
Sortilegie,  (Fr.)  Fortune-telling. 
Sorting-cloths,  s.  A sort  of 
cloths,  made  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties. 

Sorwatorie,  s.  A place  of  sorrow. 
Sorwe,  s.  (A.-S.)  Sorrow. 

Sory,  adj.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Sorrowful. 

(2)  Bad;  poor. 

Sorzle,  s.  Any  strange  mixture. 
East. 

S0R3E,  s.  (A.-S.)  Sorrow. 

Sosh,  v.  To  dip  or  plunge  suddenly 
in  flying.  Northampt. 

Soss,  (1)  s.  A reward  for  hounds 
when  they  have  taken  their  game. 
Palsg. 

(2)  s.  Anything  dirty  or  muddy; 
a puddle.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  go  about  in  the  dirt. 

(4)  s.  A mixed  mess. 

(5)  v.  To  pour  out.  Somerset 

(6)  s.  An  awkward  fellow. 

(7)  s.  A heavy  fall.  North. 

(8)  adv.  Plump  down.  IAnc. 

(9)  v.  To  fall  violently.  Line. 

(10)  v.  To  press  hard.  Yorksh . 
(11;®.  To  lap  like  a dog.  North. 

Soss-about,  v.  To  mix  liquors 
about  in  a confused  manner. 
Suss. 

Soss-brangle,  s.  A slattern. 
South. 

Sossed,  part.  p.  Saturated.  Lane. 
Sossle,  v.  To  make  a slop.  Suss. 
Sosslings,  s.  Tea-leaves  after  they 
have  been  infused.  Northampt . 
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Sost,  part.  p.  Made  dirty. 
Sostren,  pi.  (A.-S.)  Sisters. 

Sot,  s.  (A.-N.)  A fool. 

Sote,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Sweet. 

(2)  s.  Soot. 

(3)  s.  Salt.  North. 

Soted , part.  p.  (A.-N.)  Besotted. 
Sotelych,  adv.  Subtly;  cunningly. 

Sotelych  for  sotlie 
Tliei  don  the  kyngs  best  j 
Whan  ech  man  hath  his  parte, 

The  kyngs  hath  the  lest. 

Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. 

Soth,  adj.  (A.-S.)  True.  Sother, 
truer. 

Sothbind,  adj.  Inveterate  ? 

But  late  medicines  can  lielpe  no  sothbinde 
sore.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  295. 

Sothe,  s.  (A.-S.)  Truth. 

Sothen,  part.  p.  Boiled. 

Sother,  v.  To  sodder.  Heywood, 
1609. 

Soth  erne,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Southern. 
Sothery,  adj.  Sweet;  savoury. 
And,  as  I wene. 

With  sothery  butter  theyr  bodves  anoynted. 

Four  Fs 0.  PI.,  v,  87. 

Sothfastness,  s.  (A.-S.)  Truth. 
Sothness,  s.  (A.-S.)  Truth. 
Soth-saw,  s.  A true  saying. 
Sotie,  s.  (A.-N.)  Folly. 

Sotile,  (1)  adj.  Subtle. 

(2)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  apply  one’s 
cunning  skilfully. 

Sotiltees,  s.  Devices  of  pastry 
placed  on  the  table  at  feasts. 
Sotre,  s.  An  auditor’s  office. 
Sotte,  s.  A stoat.  Somerset. 
Sottefer,  s.  A drunkard.  Devon. 
Sotter,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  boil 
gently.  Var  d. 

(2)  To  make  a noise  in  boiling, 
as  a thick  substance  does.  North. 
Sotulare,  s.  (Lat.)  A sort  of  shoe. 
Sot- weed,  s.  Tobacco. 

Souch,  v.  To  sow.  Somerset . 
Souche,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  suspect. 
Gower. 

Soudan,  s.  A sultan. 


Souded,  part.  p.  (A.-N.)  Consoli- 
dated ; fastened. 

Soude,  s.  (A.-N.)  Wages. 
Soudlets,  s.  Small  bars  of  iron 
used  for  holding  or  securing 
glass  in  windows. 

Sough,  (1)  s.  (^.-aS'.)  A murmur  or 
roaring ; a buzzing. 

(2)  s.  (Pronounced  Suff.)  An 
underground  drain.  Midi.  C. 

(3)  s.  A plough  blade.  Chesh. 

(4)  s.  (Fr.  seau.)  A brewing 
tub.  Line. 

(5)  s.  A subsiding  or  sinking  in 
the  earth. 

Sought-to.  Solicited. 

Souke,  (A.-N.)  To  suck.  Still  in 
use  in  the  North  of  England. 

jef  a drope  of  blod  by  any  cas 
Falle  upon  the  corporas, 

Sowke  hyt  up  anon  ry^t, 

And  be  as  sory  as  thou  myjt. 

MS.  Cotton.  Claud.,  A.  ii,  f.  150. 

Souktnge-fere,  s.  (A.-S.)  A fos- 
ter-brother. 

Soul,  (1)  v.  (Fr.  saouler.)  To  sa- 
tisfy with  food. 

(2)  s.  The  black  spongy  part 
adhering  to  the  back  of  a fowl. 

(3)  v.  To  soil;  to  stain. 

(4)  s.  A moth,  especially  the 
hepialus  humuli.  Yorksh. 

Soulage.  See  Soutage. 
Soul-cnul,  s.  The  passing  bell. 
Souldie,  s.  (A.-N.)  Wages. 
Soule-hele,  s.  Health  of  the  soul. 
Souls-turnois,  s.  Old  French  sil- 
ver coins,  of  which  ten  made  a 
shilling. 

Souling,  (1)  s.  A boy’s  ceremony 
in  some  districts  of  going  about 
begging  cakes  on  the  eve  of  All 
Souls’  Day,  called  Soul-cakes. 

(2)  part.  a.  Bathing:  ducking 
Crav. 

Soulmas-day,  s.  All  Souls’  Day. 
Soul-silver,  s.  The  wages  of  a 
retainer  originally  paid  in  food. 
Sound,  s.  A swoon. 

Sounde,  v.  (1)  To  heal. 
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(2)  To  tend  to.  “Thys  thing 
sowndeth  to  a good  purpose, 
ceste  chose  tent  a bonne  fin 
Palsgr. 

Sounder,  s.  A herd  of  wild  swine. 
Soundless,  adj.  Bottomless,  that 
cannot  be  sounded. 

Soune,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Sound  ; noise. 
Soup,  v.  To  soak.  North. 

Soupe,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  sup. 
Soupings,  s.  Spoonmeat.  East ■ 
Souple,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Supple. 
Souple-jack,  s.  (1)  A vine-branch; 
a tough  stick.  Warw. 

(2)  A cane.  North. 

Soupy,  adj.  Swampy ; spongy. 
North. 

Sour,  (1)  adj.  Coarse,  applied  to 
grass.  Line . 

(2)  adj.  Coarse;  gross;  applied 
to  animals.  Leic. 

(3)  s.  Filth  ; dirt. 

(4 ) To  be  tied  to  the  sour  apple- 
tree,  to  have  a bad  husband. 

Sour-as-sour,  adj.  Very  sour. 
North. 

Sourd,  adj.  (Fr.)  Deaf.  North. 
Sourde,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  rise. 
Sour-dock,  s.  Sorrel.  Var.  d. 
Souring,  s.  (1)  A species  of  sour 
apple. 

(2)  Vinegar.  West. 

(3)  Dough  left  in  the  tub  after 
the  oat-cakes  are  baked.  Noy'th. 

Sour-milk,  s.  Buttermilk.  North. 
Sour-mold.  Yellow  freckles  in 
the  face. 

Sourmoncie,  s.  (A.-N.)  Predomi- 
nancy. 

Sours,  s.  (1)  A rapid  ascent;  a 
source  of  water. 

(2)  Onions.  Derb. 

Sour-sop,  s.  An  ill-natured  per- 
son. South. 

Sourst,  part.  p.  Drenched. 

Souse,  (1)  s.  The  ear. 

(2)  s.  (Fr. ) A small  coin  ; a sou. 

(3)  s.  A blow.  North. 

(4)  adv.  Down  violently;  dead. 

(5)  s.  A dip  in  the  water.  Var.  d. 


(6)  v . To  be  diligent.  Somerset. 

(7)  s.  A corbel,  in  architecture. 
Souse-crown,  s.  A fool.  South. 
Soutage,  s.  Bagging  for  hops. 

Tusser. 

Souter,  s.  (A.-S.)  A cobbler. 
Souter-crown,  s.  A simpleton. 
Line,. 

Southdene,  s.  (A.-N.)  A subdean. 
Soutwyche,  s.  A corruption  of 
Soutage;  a sort  of  coarse  cloth 
or  bagging  stuff  for  hops. 

Soye,  s.  Seven.  Somerset. 
Sovenance,  s.(Fr.)  Remembrance. 
Spenser. 

So veraine,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Excel- 
lent. Soverainly,  above  all. 
Sovereyne,  s.  (A.-N.)  (1)  A 

mayor,  or  provost. 

(2)  A husband. 

Sovistry,  s.  Sophistry. 

If  ye  bringe  in  sovistry  or  booke-larning. 

Heyivood’s  Spider  Sr  Flie,  1556. 

Sovrantisse,  s.  A female  sove- 
reign. 

One  seemed  to  have  passed  Stix,  and  en- 
trmg  Plutos  gate. 

Saw  Hecat  new  canonized  the  sovrantisse 
of  hell.  Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

Sow,  s.  (1)  The  head.  Lane. 

(2)  My  sow's  pigged,  the  name  of 
an  old  game  at  cards,  mentioned 
in  Taylor’s  Motto,  1622. 

Sowde,  v.  To  solder, 

Sowdears,  s.  (A.-N.)  Soldiers; 
hirelings. 

Sowdle,  v.  To  creep.  Devon. 
Sow-drunk,  s.  Beastly  drunk. 
Line. 

Sowdwort,  s.  The  columbine. 
Sowe,  (1)  s.  An  ancient  warlike 
engine  for  battering  walls. 

(2)  s.  A term  of  reproach  for  a 
woman. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  sow. 

(4)  s.  A woodlouse. 

(5)  v.  (Lat.)  To  sew. 

(6)  s.  A blow. 

Sowfl,  v . See  Sool . 
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Sowens,  s.  A Northumberland 
dish,  made  of  oatmeal,  soaked  in 
water  till  it  turns  sour,  and  boiled 
with  milk  to  a jelly. 

Sowers,  s.  Bucks  in  their  fourth 
year. 

Sowide, part.  p.  Strengthened. 

Sowin,  s.  The  thick  paste  with 
which  weavers  stiffen  their  warps. 
Lane. 

Sow-kilns,  s.  Conical  or  oblong 
heaps  of  broken  lime,  stone,  and 
coal,  with  flues  constructed 
through  the  heap,  and  closely 
thatched  over  with  sods.  They 
are  burnt  in  fields  before  lime  is 
thrown  on  as  manure.  Durh. 

Sowl,  (1)  v.  To  pull  about,  espe- 
cially by  the  ears. 

(2)  s.  A sull,  or  plough.  Somers. 

(3)  v.  To  duck.  Craven. 

Sowle-grove,  s.  An  old  name  for 

the  month  of  February.  Wills. 

Sowlers,  s.  Wild  oats. 

Sowly,  adj.  Sultry.  Oxfd. 

Sowmes,  s.  Iron  traces  used  in 
ploughing.  North. 

Sow-met,  s.  A young  female  pig. 
North. 

Sow-metal,  s.  The  worst  sort  of 
iron. 

Sowpeschets,  s. 

Sovjpesckets.  Take  almonde  mylk,  and 
draw  hit  up  thick  with  broth  e of  beef, 
and  let  hit  boyle,  and  casttherto  clowes, 
maces,  pynes,  resynges  of  corans,  ginger 
mynced,  and  sugreynogh;  and  in  the 
settynge  downe  put  thereto  a lytel 
vinegur,  alayed  with  pouder  of  ginger, 
and  take  fresslie  braune  of  a bore 
sothen,  and  cut  hit  in  grete  dices  of  the 
bred,  and  cast  into  the  milk,  and  stere 
hit  togeder,  and  look  that  hit  be  ren- 
nynge,  and  dresse  hit  up,  and  serve  hit 
forthe.  Warner's  Antij.  Cul.,  p.  84. 

Sowred,  s.  Sourness.  (For  sour- 
hed.) 

Sowse,  1(1)  s.  The  head,  feet,  and 
souce,  j ears  of  swine  boiled  and 
pickled. 

(2)  v.  To  put  meat  in  brawn  for 
pickle. 


(3)5.  An  animal’s  paunch.  Nor/, 
Sows  e-drink,  s.  Pickle. 

I had  rather  have  any  plain  and  homely 
entertainment,  so  it  be  fresh  and  wliol- 
some;  than  a whole  platter  full  of  such 
feasting  prefaces;  which  with  a little 
new  garnishing  shall  serve  for  Easter, 
IVliitsontide,  and  all  the  holidays  in  the 
year;  for  your  propositions  are  a sort 
of  diet,  that  will  keep  a long  time  in 
sowse-drink ; if  they  do  but  now  and 
then  change  the  pickle,  and  take  a new 
text.  i Packard's  Observations,  1671. 

Sowse-tub,  s.  A tub  for  pickling 
meat. 

Sowster,  s.  A sempstress.  North. 
Sowt,  s.  Rot  in  sheep.  West. 
Sowlher,  v.  To  solder.  North. 
Soyle,  v.  To  go  away.  Yor/csh. 
Soyne,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  excuse. 
Soyorne,  v.  To  sojourn. 

Soyt,  s.  Sooth. 

Soyte,  s.  Suite  ; company. 

Sozzle,  s.  A confused  mixture. 
Nor/. 

Space,  v.  To  measure  by  paces. 
East. 

Spaceful,  adj.  Extensive. 
Space-leaser,  s.  A respite. 
Spack,  v.  To  speak.  North. 
Spact,  adj.  Docile ; apt ; clever  ; 
Chesh. 

Spade,  (1)  s.  A hart  in  its  third 
year. 

(2)  v.  To  breast-plough.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  The  congealed  gum  of  the 
eye. 

Spaddle,  (1)  v.  To  make  a dirt 
or  litter;  to  shuffle  m walking. 
Kent. 

(2)  s.  A paddle.  Somerset . 
Spade-bone,  ~l  s.  The  blade-bone. 

PLATE-BONE,  J Vdr.  d. 
Spade-graft,  s.  The  depth  to 
which  a spade  will  dig.  Lane. 
Spadiards,  s.  The  labourers  with 
the  spade  in  the  stannaries  of 
Cornwall. 

Spagirical,  adj.  Chemical. 

If  you  will  have  them  spar/irically  pre- 
pared, look  in  Oswaidercrollius. 

Burton's  Anat.  Melan. 
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Spagnolet,  s.  “A  spagnolet , is  a 
gown  with  narrow  sieves  and 
lead  in  them,  to  keep  them  down 
ala  spagnole .”  Dunton's  Ladies ’ 
Dictionary. 

Spaie,  s.  A red  deer  in  his  third 
year. 

Spaining,  s.  Summer  pasturage. 
Spaire,  I s.  The  opening  in  the 
/ spayre,  Slower  part  of  a gown, 
t t ^ « y • sparre,  J beginning  a little  below 
the  girdle ; whence  the  phrases, 
at,  or  above,  or  below,  the 
spaire. 

Thane  the  comlyche  kyng 
Castez  in  fewtyre, 

With  a crewelle  launce 
Cowpez  fulle  evene 
Abowne  the  spayre  a spanne, 

Emange  the  scliortterybhys. 

Morte  Arthure. 

Spaits,  s.  Torrents  of  rain.  North. 
Sparely,  adv.  Quickly.  Morte  Ar. 
Spake-net,  s.  A net  for  catching 
crabs. 

Spalde,  (1)  s.  ( A.-N . espaudle.) 
The  shoulder. 

(2)  v.  To  chip,  or  splinter.  Morte 
Arth.  Spalding -knife,  a knife  for 
splitting  fish.  North. 

Spall,  s.  A splinter  ; a chip. 
Spalle,  (1)  s.  A shoulder.  Spens. 
(2)  v.  To  break  the  ore  into 
small  pieces  for  the  purpose  of 
easily  separating  it  from  the  rock. 
A mining  term. 

Spalsky,  adj.  Brittle;  snappy. 
Northampt. 

Spalt,  (1)  adj.  Brittle;  tender. 

(2)  adj . Decayed,  applied  to 
timber.  Suss. 

(3)  v.  To  split ; to  chip. 

(4)  adj.  Careless;  giddy;  saucy; 
clumsy.  East. 

S palter,  v.  To  split  off.  North - 
ampt . 

Span,  (1)  pret.  t.  Sprang  out. 

They  blew  thrys,  uncoupuld  hounds, 

They  reysed  the  dere  up  that  stonds 
So  nere  that  span  and  sprent. 

MS.  Ashmole,  61,  xv.  Cent. 


With  a roke  he  brae  his  heved  than, 
That  the  blod  biiorn  out  span. 

Gy  of  WarwiJce , p.  295. 


(2)  v.  To  stretch  apart.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  gripe.  Craven. 

(4)  v.  To  fetter  a horse.  Kent. 

(5)  v.  To  put  something  to  stop 
a cart. 

(6)  s.  The  prong  of  a pitchfork. 
West . 

(7)  v.  To  wean.  North. 

Spancel,  I , ...  , 

I s.  Aropetotieacow  s 
spangle,  > , • , \ 

I hinder  legs. 
spaniel,  ] 6 

Span-counter,  s.  A boy’s  game, 
often  alluded  to  in  old  writers. 


And  what  I now  pull  shall  no  more 
afflict  me, 

Than  if  I play’d  at  span-counter. 

B.  Sp  FI.,  Mons.  Tho.,  iv.  9. 


Spande,  s.  A span. 

Spane,  s.  (1)  A cow’s  teat.  South. 
(2)  The  first  shoot  of  corn. 
Yorksh. 

Span-farthing,  s.  An  old  game 
among  boys. 

Spang,  (1)  v.  To  spring. 

(2)  v.  To  attach  horses,  &c.,  to 
a carriage. 

(3)  s.  An  off-shoot  from  a root. 
Leic. 

(4)  s.  A span  in  measure.  Line. 

(5)  s.  A spangle.  Spens. 

(6)  v.  To  throw,  or  set  in  motion 
violently.  Line. 

(7)  v.  To  leap.  Yorksh. 
Spanged,  part . p.  Variegated. 

North. 

Spangel,s.  A spaniel. 
Span-gutter,  s.  A narrow  brick 
drain  in  a coal  mine.  Shropsh. 
Spang- whew,  v.  To  kill  a toad  by 
throwing  it  up  with  a lever. 
North. 

Spaniel.  See  Spancel. 

Spank,  (1)  s.  A hard  slap. 

(2)  v.  To  move  with  speed. 
Spanker-eel,  s.  The  lamprey. 
North. 

Spankers,  s.  Gold  coins.  Devon. 
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Spanking,  adj.  Large ; fine. 
Spanky,  adj.  Smart.  Var.  d. 
Spanner,  s.  (1)  The  key  by  which 
the  wheel-lock  of  a gun  was 
wound  up. 

(2)  A wrench.  Northampt. 
Span-new,  adj.  Quite  new,  like 
cloth  just  taken  from  the  tenters. 
Spick  and  span  new , fresh  from 
the  spike,  or  tenter,  and  frames. 
This  tale  was  aie  span-newe  to  beginne. 

Chauc.,  Troil.  and  Cres .,  iii. 
Ami  not  totally  a span-new  gallant. 

Fit  for  the  choicest  eye  ? 

B.  FL,  False  One,  iii,  2. 

Spannims,  s.  A game  at  marbles. 
East. 

Spann ishing,  s.  ( A.-N '.  espanir.) 
The  full  blow  of  a flower.  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  3633. 

Spar,  (1)  s.  The  bolt  of  a door. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  inquire.  North. 

(3)  s.  A rafter.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  pointed  stick  used  to 
secure  the  thatch  on  a roof.  South. 

(5)  s.  The  covering  of  ore  or  me- 
tal in  a mine. 

(6) v.  Topractiseboxing.  Sparring 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
term  in  cock-fighting,  the  fencing 
of  a cock. 

(7)  A-spar,  in  opposition. 
Sparables,  "I  s.  Shoemakers’ 

sparrowbils,  J nails. 
Sparadrap,  s.  Waxed  linen. 
Sparch,  adj.  Brittle.  East. 
Sparcle,  s.  A spark. 

Spar-dust,  s.  Dust  in  wood  pro- 
duced by  insects.  Var.  d. 

Spare,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  refrain. 

(2)  s.  Moderation. 

Then  came  up  the  wearing  of  silkes  and 
velvets  without  all  spare:  then  en- 
creased  the  artificiall  skill  of  weaving 
and  embroderie,  together  writh  the 
curious  cunning  of  cookerie. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1609. 

(3)  adj.  Divers ; several.  Gaw. 

(4)  adj.  Slow.  West. 
Spargefaction,  s.  (Lat.)  The  act 

of  scattering. 


Spar-hawk,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A sparrow- 
hawk. 

Spar-hook,  s.  A hook  for  cutting 
spars.  West. 

Spark,  (1)  s.  A gay  fellow. 

(2)  s.  A diamond. 

(3)  v.  To  splash  with  dirt.  North. 
Sparke,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  glitter. 
Sparked,  adj.  Speckled. 
Sparkle,  I v.  To  scatter,  or  dis- 

spercle,  J perse  ; to  sprinkle. 

The  walls  and  castell  raced,  and  the 
inhabitants  sparckled  into  other  cities. 

Stow' s Annals,  sign.  0 5. 

Cassandra  yet  there  saw  I,  how  they 
haled 

From  pallis  house,  with  sperckled  tress 
undone.  Mirr.for  Mag. 

Sparkling,  part.  a.  The  claying 
between  the  spars  to  cover  the 
thatch  of  cottages.  Norf. 
Sparky,  adj.  Speckled. 

Sparlie,  adj.  Peevish.  Northumh. 
Sparling,  s.  The  smelt. 
Sparlire,  s.  The  calf  of  the  leg. 
Sparple,  v.  To  disperse. 

Sparre,  \v.  (A.-S.  sparran.)  To 
sperre,  j bolt  a door. 

The  erle  of  Ormond  suspecting  that  he 
had  bin  betrayd,  fled  to  the  chapitre 
house,  put  too  the  dore,  sparring  it  with 
might  and  mayne.  Holinshed,  1577. 


Sparrow-ball,  s.  A hobnail ; a 
sparable.  Old  Diet. 

Sparrow-beaks,  s.  The  name 
given  in  Northamptonshire  to 
fossil  shark’s  teeth. 

Sparrowfart,  s.  Break  of  day. 
Craven. 


Sparrow-tongue,  s.  Knot-grass. 

Sparse,  1 

>v. 

SPERSE,  J 


To  scatter. 


For,  Israeli  being  lost,  who  shall  ensue. 

To  render  here  to  God  devotion's  due  ? 
What  people  sparsed  on  this  earthly  ball 
From  Indian  shoare  to  where  the  sunne 
doth  fall.  Sylvester's  Dubartas. 


Spart,  s.  The  dwarf  rush.  North. 
Sparthe,  s.  (A.-S.)  An  axe;  a 
halberd. 

Sparticles,  s.  Spectacles.  West. 
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Sparver,  5.  The  canopy  or  tester 
of  a bed. 

Believe  it,  lady,  to  whomsoever  I 
speake  it,  that  a happie  woman  is  seene 
in  a white  apron,  as  often  as  in  an 
embroider’d  kirtle ; and  hath  as  quiet 
sleeps,  and  as  contented  wakings  in  a 
bed  of  cloth,  as  under  a sparver  of 
tissue.  Haring.,  Notes  on  Orlando,  b.  v. 

Spat,  5.  (1)  A blow.  Kent. 

(2)  The  cartilaginous  substance 
by  which  an  oyster  adheres  to  its 
shell.  East. 

(3)  The  spawn  of  oysters.  OldDict. 
Spatch-cock,  s.  A lien  just  killed 

and  quickly  broiled  for  any  sudden 
occasion. 

Spate,  s.  A small  pond.  Durh. 
Spathe,  s . The  sheath  of  an  ear  of 
corn. 

Spatiate,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  wander 
about. 

Spatler,  s.  (Lat.  spatula.)  A 
wooden  spoon,  or  ladle. 
Spatrify,  v. 

Host.  What  have  the  rogues  left  my 
pots,  and  run  away,  without  paying 
their  reck’ning  ? I’ll  after  ’em,  cheating 
villains,  rogues,  cut-purses ; rob  a poor 
woman,  cheat  the  spittle  and  rob  the 
king  of  his  excise;  a parcel  of  rustick, 
clownish,  pedantical,  high-shoo’d,  plow- 
jobbing, cart- driving,  pinch-back’d,  para- 
ly tick,  fumbling,  grumbling,  bellowing, 
yellowing,  peas-  picking,  stinking, mangy, 
runagate,  ill-begotten,  ilLcontriv’tl, 
wry-mouth’d,  spatrifying,  dungliill-rak- 
ing,  costive,  snorting,  sweaty,  farting, 
whaw- drover  dogs. 

Life  of  Dr.  Faustus.  1697. 
Spats,  s.  Gaiters.  Cumb. 

Spatter- dashes,  1 ~ . 

spatter-plashes,  [*'  Waiters. 
Spattle,  (1)  0.  To  spit. 

(2)  s.  Saliva. 

(3)  s.  An  implement  for  beating 
up  thick  liquids. 

(4)  s.  A board  used  in  turning 
oat  cakes. 

Spattling-poppy,  s.  A kind  of 
valerian. 

Spaud,  (1)  s.  The  shoulder.  See 
Spald. 

(2)t>.  To  cut  up  the  ground.  North. 


(3)  v.  To  founder,  as  a ship. 
Spaul,  (1)  s.  Spittle. 

(2)  v.  To  spit. 

Spaundre,  s.  A spandrel. 

Spaut,  5.  A youth.  North. 
Spaut-bone.  See  Spade-bone. 
Spave,  v.  To  castrate.  North. 
Spaw,  5.  The  slit  of  a pen.  North. 
Spawl,  (1)  s.  A splinter,  or  chip. 
South. 

(2)  v.  To  scale  off.  Somerset. 
Spawls,  s.  Branches  of  a tree; 

divisions.  North. 

Spay,  v.  To  castrate. 

Speak  house,  5.  The  room  in  a 
convent  where  the  inmates  were 
allowed  to  speak  with  their 
friends. 

Speaks,  s.  Poles  for  carrying  hay. 
Speall,  ] . 

spill,  Is'  A sPlmter-  See  Spawl. 
Ateat  S°Uth- 

Speane n,part.p.  Newly  delivered. 
Northumb. 

Spear,  (1)  v.  To  ask.  See  Spere. 

(2)  s.  A horse  soldier. 

(3)  s.  A blade  of  grass;  a reed. 
Kent. 

(4) 5.  A bee’s  sting. 

(5 ) v.  To  germinate.  South. 

(6) 5.  Aspire. 

( 7 ) Sold  under  the  spear , sold  by 
public  auction. 

Spear-grass,  s.  Couch  grass.  Suff. 
Spear-sticks,  s.  Twisted  sticks 
used  for  thatching.  Devon. 
Speary,  adj.  Shooting  up  long  and 
slender.  Northampt. 

Specht,  5.  A woodpecker.  No - 
mencl.  See  Speiyht. 

Special,  adj.  Excellent.*  Var.  d. 
Speciously,  adv.  Especially. 
North. 

Speck,  s.  (1)  Some  kind  of  coarse 
food. 

Stuffe  thy  guts 

With  speclce  and  barley  pudding  for  diges- 
tion, 

Drink  whig  and  sowre  milke. 

Heyw.,  Engl.  Trav . 
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(2)  The  sole  of  a shoe. 

(3)  A spoke  of  a wheel.  North. 

(4)  A species  of  fish,  the  sole. 
East. 

Specket,  s.  A door-latch. 
Specking,  1 s.  A large  nail  or 
speken,  J spike.  East. 

Specks,  s.  Plates  of  iron  nailed 
upon  a plough.  Yor/csh. 

Sped,  (1)  pret.  t.  Went. 

(2)  v.  To  speed.  North. 

(3)  adj.  Versed  in. 

Spede,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  despatch  ; to 
hasten. 

Spedeful,  adj.  Ready;  effectual. 
Speechless,  adj.  Using  few  words. 
Speed,  (1)  v.  To  kill.  Speeding- 
place , the  place  where  a wound 
is  mortal. 

(2)  s.  A disease  in  young  cattle. 
North. 

(3,  s.  Fortune. 

(4)  s.  Interest.  “ Yf  thou  prave 
ony  thynge  agaynst  thyne  owne 
spede.”  The  Festival , fol.  clxxxix. 

Speeke,  s.  A spike. 

Speel,  (1)  v.  To  climb.  North. 

(2)  s.  A spark  of  fire.  Berks. 
Speer,  s.  (1)  A screen  across  the 
lower  end  of  a hall. 

(2)  A shelter  in  a house,  made 
between  the  door  and  fire  to 
keep  off  the  wind. 

(3)  A chimney-post.  North. 
Speight,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  large 

black  woodpecker. 

Eve,  walking  forth  about  the  forrests, 
gathers 

Speir/hts , parrots,  peacocks,  estricli  scat- 
ter’d feathers.  Sylv.  Dubartas. 

Spein,  s.  A shoot  of  a plant. 
Speke,  s.  A spoke.  North. 

Spel,s.  ( \)(A.-S.)  A history;  a tale. 

(2)  Liberty.  Craven.  Relaxation. 
Somerset. 

Spelch,  v.  To  bruise;  to  split. 
Spelder,  (1)  v.  To  spell. 

(2)  s.  A chip ; a splinter. 

Spelk,  (1)  s.  A slip  of  wood;  a 
very  lean  person.  North. 
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(2)  v . To  set  a broken  bone. 
Yorksh. 

Spell,  s.  (1)  A chip,  or  splinter. 

The  spears  in  spels  and  sundry  peeces 
flew. 

As  if  they  had  been  little  sticks  or  cane. 

Har.  Ariost.,x\x,  61. 

(2)  A piece  of  paper  rolled  up 
for  lighting  a pipe,  &c. 

(3)  The  transverse  pieces  of  wood 
at  the  bottom  of  a chair.  Line. 

(4)  The  trap  employed  at  the 
game  of  nurspell.  Line. 

(5)  A turn  ; a job.  Var . d. 
Spell-bone,  s.  The  small  bone  of 

the  leg. 

Spelle,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  talk;  to 
teach.  Speller e,  a speaker.  Spel- 
ling, a story. 

Spellers,  s.  The  top  of  the  head 
of  a fallow  deer. 

Spellycoat,  s.  A ghost.  North. 
Spelonk,  s.  (A.-N.)  A cavern. 
Spelt,  (1)  s.  A chip. 

(2)  v.  To  chip;  to  split. 
Spelt-corn,  s.  Vetches.  Devon. 
Spence,  I s.  (A.-N.)  A buttry ; a 
spens,  J safe,  or  a cupboard  for 
provisions  ; a pantry  ; an  eating- 
room  in  a farmhouse. 

Spend,  (1)  v.  To  consume;  to  use 
up. 

(2)  part.  p.  Fastened.  Gawayne. 

(3)  s.  A hog’s  skin.  Dev. 

(4)  v.  To  break  ground.  Cornw. 

(5)  v.  To  span  with  the  hand. 
East. 

(6)  v.  To  produce  abundantly. 
Northampt. 

(7)  v.  Semen  emittere. 
Spending,  s.  (A.-S.)  Money. 
Spending-cheese,  s.  Cheese  made 

for  home  consumption.  East. 
Spendlow,  s.  Dead  wood  tied  in 
faggots  for  firing. 

Spene,  v.  (1)  To  spend. 

(2)  To  stop  up. 

Spenged,  adj.  Pied,  as  cattle. 
North. 
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Spenser,  s.  A dispenser  of  provi- 
sions. 

Spent,  part.  p.  Exhausted. 

Sper,  (1)  v.  To  prop  up. 

(2)  adj.  Fragile. 

Sperable,  adj . ( Lat .)  That  may 
be  hoped. 

Sperage,  s.  Asparagus.  Ray. 
Spere,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  ask  ; to 
inquire. 

(2)  s.  A spy. 

(3)  v.  To  fasten. 

(4)  s.  (A.-S.)  A point. 

(5)  s.  A spire. 

(6)  s.  A shoot. 

(7)  s.  A sphere. 

(8)  s.  Spirit. 

Sperel,  s.  A clasp. 

Spering,  s.  A fastening. 

Sperket,  1 s.  A wooden  peg 

sperken,  J slightly  curved  to 
hang  horses’  harness,  &c.,  on. 
Sperkle,  s.  The  collar-bone. 
Sperme,  s.  (Lat.)  Seed. 

Spern,  s.  A buttress. 

Sperr,  v.  To  publish  hanns.  Derh. 
Sperse,  v.  To  disperse.  See  Sparse . 
Spert,  s.  A sudden  thought.  East. 
Sperte,  s.  Spirit. 

Spertle.  See  Spirtle. 
Spert-withie,  s.  An  ozier.  ATo- 
mend. 

Sperviter,  s.  A keeper  of  sparrow- 
hawks  and  musket- hawks.  Ber- 
ners. 

Spetch,  v.  To  patch,  YorJcsh. 
Spetchel-dike,  s.  A dike  made 
of  stones  laid  in  horizontal  rows 
with  a bed  of  thin  turf  between 
each  of  them. 

Spetous,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Spiteful. 
Spew,  s.  A fourth  swarming  of 
bees.  Northampt. 

Spewring,  s.  A boarded  partition. 
Exmoor. 

Spext,  pres.  t.  Speakest. 

Spial,  s.  (A.-N.)  A spy. 

Spiccoty,  adj.  Speckled.  Somers. 
Spice,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  Species; 
kind. 


(2)  Sweetmeats,  gingerbread, 
and  cakes.  North. 

(3)  A slight  attack  of  a disorder  ; 
a small  quantity. 

(4)  A small  stick.  North. 
Spiced,  adj.  Scrupulous,  applied 

especially  to  the  conscience. 

And  let  spice-conscience  fellows  talke  their 
fill, 

Mine  owne’s  mine  owne,to  use  it  as  I will. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  of  Sp.  f D. 

Sptce-kyel,  s.  Broth  with  raisins. 
North. 

Spicer,  s.  A grocer. 

Spicery,  s.  (1)  Spices. 

(2)  The  place  where  spices  were 
kept. 

Spick,  s.  (1)  A spike. 

(2)  A slice  of  bacon. 
Spick-and-span-new.  See  Span. 
Spicy-fizzer,  s.  A currant  cake. 
Newc . 

Spiddock,  s.  A spigot. 
Spider-catcher,  s.  (1^1  A mon- 
key. 

(2)  The  spotted  flycatcher. 
Northampt. 

Spier,  s.  A scout,  or  spy. 

Spiff,  adj.  Dandified.  Northampt. 
Spifflicate,  v.  To  confound  ; to 
beat. 

Spiggot-sucicer,  s.  A tippler. 
Spike,  s.  Lavender.  Var.  d. 

There  growes  the  gilliflowre,  the  mynt,  the 
davzie 

Both  red  and  white,  the  blue-veynd 
violet ; 

The  purple  hyacynth,  the  spyke  to  please 
thee, 

The  scarlet  dyde  carnation  bleeding  yet. 

Affectionate  Shepheard , 1594. 
Spike-and-dab,  s.  A wall  of  hur- 
dle-work plastered  over  with 
mortar.  West. 

Spike-bit,  s.  A spike-passer 
Here f. 

Spike-pole,  s.  A rafter.  West. 
Spiking,  s.  A large  nail.  North. 
Spil,  s.  A splinter.  See  Spell . 
Spilcock,  s.  A whirligig. 

Spile,  (1)  s.  A peg  for  a barrel  of 
liquor ; a pile.  Suff. 
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(2)  v.  To  make  a foundation  in 
soft  ground  by  driving  in  spiles 
or  piles.  East. 

(3)  s.  A wooden  wedge  pointed 
with  iron,  used  in  gravel  pits, 
quarries,  &c.,  to  remove  large 
quantities  at  once.  Norf. 

(4)  v.  To  carve  birds. 

Spill,  s.  (1)  An  attempt.  West. 

(2)  A small  gift.  East. 

(3)  A lot ; quantity.  North. 

(4)  A stalk.  West. 

(5)  The  spindle  of  a spinning- 
wheel. 

(6)  A neat's  tongue  without  the 
root.  Devon. 

Spille,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  destroy  ; to 
ruin  ; to  waste. 

He  will  finde  out  a poore  and  meane 
marriage  for  you,  rather  then  he  will 
suffer  you  to  he  spilt  by  harlots. 

Terence  in  English , 1641 . 

Spilling,  s.  Failure. 
Spilquerene,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
boy’s  game. 

Spilth,  s.  That  which  is  spilt. 
Spilwood,  s.  Refuse  of  wood  from 
the  sawyers.  South. 

Spincoppe,  s.  A spider. 

Spinde,  s.  ( Dut .)  A pantry,  or 
larder. 

Spindle,  (1)  s.  The  third  swarm 
of  bees  from  the  same  hive. 
Warw. 

(2)  s.  The  piece  of  iron  which 
supports  the  rest  in  a plough. 
Kent. 

(3)  Corn  spindles  when  it  first 
shoots  up  its  pointed  sheath. 
East. 

(4)  To  make  or  spin  crooked 
spindles , to  make  her  husband 
cuckold,  said  of  a woman. 
Florio. 

Spindle-rods,  s.  Iron  railings. 
North. 

Spindling,  adj.  Thin ; slender ; 
applied  to  vegetation.  North- 
amp  t. 

Spine,  s.  (1)  ( Lat .)  A thorn. 


Thou$  that  roses  at  Midsomer  ben  fulle 

soote, 

Yitte  undernethe  is  hid  a fulle  sharp  spyne. 

Lydgate's  Bochas,  f.  17. 

She  leaves  them  all  no  more  save  one  broad 
eve, 

Plac’st  in  Medusaes  forehead,  and  to  shine 
Like  sulpliure,  whose  aspect  infects  the 
sky, 

Parches  the  grasse,  and  blasts  both  rose 
and  spine.  Great  Britaines  Truye,  1609. 

(2)  The  fat  on  the  surface  of  a 
joint  of  meat.  Dev. 

(3)  An  animal’s  hide. 

(4)  Green  sward.  West. 

Spin ed y,  adj.  Muscular.  Wight. 
Spynee,  s.  ( Fr .)  An  article  of  con- 
fectionary. 

Spynee.  Take  and  make  gode  tlivk 
almand  mylke,  as  tofore,  and  do  therein 
of  floer  of  hawthorn  ; and  make  it  as  a 
rose,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury,  p.  13. 

Spinet,  s.  {Lat.  spinetum)  A small 
wood. 

Spinetted, part. p.  Slit,  or  opened. 

For  this  there  be  two  remedyes,  one  to 
have  a goose-quill  spinetted  and  sewed 
against  the  nockinge. 

Asch.  Toxoph.,  p.  138. 

Spingard,  s.  A small  sort  of  can- 
non. 

Spingel,  s.  Fennel.  Somerset. 
Spink,  s.  (1)  The  chaffinch 

(2)  A chink.  Hampsh. 

(3)  A spark  of  fire.  North. 
Spinked,  part.  p.  Spotted.  Yorks. 
Spinner,  s.  A spider. 

Spinney,  s.  (1)  A thicket ; a small 

plantation. 

(2)  A brook.  Bucks. 

Spinnick,  s.  A dwarf.  Somerset. 
Spinning-drone,  s.  The  cock- 
chafer. Cornw. 

Spinning-money,  s.  Sixpences. 
Norf. 

Spinning-turn,  s.  A spinning- 
wheel.  West. 

Spinny,  adj.  Thin  ; slender. 
Spinny-why,  s.  A northern  name 
for  the  game  of  hide-and-seek. 
Spion,  s.  {Fr.  espion.)  A spy. 
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And  as  assistants  you  have  under  you 
The  serjeant- major,  quarter-master,  pro- 
vost, 

And  captain  of  the  spions. 

Four  Prentices,  0.  PL,  vi,  54^. 

Spiracle,  s.  (1)  A lofty  sentence ; 
a fine  conceit. 

(2)  (Lat.  spiraculum.)  An  air- 
hole. 

Sptre,  (1)  v.  To  ask.  See  Spere. 

( 2)  s.  A stake. 

(3)  s.  An  ear  of  corn. 

(4)  s.  A young  tree.  North. 
Spiritual,  adj.  Angry.  Hampsh. 
Spirity,  adj.  Spirited.  North. 
Spirt,  s.  A brief  space  of  time. 

North. 

Spirtle,  v.  To  sprinkle. 
Spirt-net,  s.  A sort  of  fishing- 
net. 

Spiss,  adj.  (Lat.)  Thick;  firm. 
Spit,  (1)  s.  Injury.  Gawayne. 

(2)  s.  A cant  term  for  a sword. 

(3)  s.  A spade  depth  in  digging. 

(4)  v.  To  lay  eggs,  applied  to 
insects.  West. 

(5)  s.  Very  slight  rain. 

(6)  v.  To  dig.  Somers. 

(7)  Spit  and  a stride , a very  short 
distance.  North. 

Spital,  s.  A hospital.  See  Spittle. 
Spit-boots,  s.  Heavy  leather  gai- 
ters. Cumb. 

Spitch,  s.  A spadeful.  North- 
amp  t. 

Spitous,  adj.  Spiteful. 

Spittard,  s.  A hart  of  two  years. 
Spitter,  s.  (J)  A slight  shower. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  cutting  up 
weeds,  &c.  West. 

(3)  A spade.  Hampsh. 
Spitter-spatter,  s.  Nonsense. 

Somerset. 

Spittle,  (1)  s.  A hospital;  alazar- 
house.  Spit  tie -sermons,  sermons 
preached  formerly  at  the  Spittle. 
Spittle  whore , a very  common 
whore,  one  who  frequented  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Spittle,  or 
Spittle-fields. 

(2)  s.  A spade. 


(3)  s.  (Lat.  spatula.)  A board 
used  in  turning  oat  cakes.  Craven. 

(4)  s.  A dirty  fellow.  East. 

(5)  adj.  Spiteful.  Somers. 
Spittle-staff,  s.  A wooden  staff 

for  stubbing  thistles.  Line. 
Spittling,  s.  When  potatoes  just 
show  themselves  above  ground, 
the  gardeners  take  their  spades, 
and  loosen  all  the  earth  in  the 
furrows,  taking  out  all  the  weeds. 
This  operation  is  called  spittling. 
Somerset. 

Splack-nuck,  s.  A miser.  Norf. 
Splairge,  v.  To  splatter.  North- 
umb. 

Splaiting,  s.  An  operation  for- 
merly performed  on  the  shoulder 
of  a horse. 

Splash,  v (1)  To  beat  down  wal- 
nuts with  a pole.  Northampt. 

(2)  To  cut  hedges.  Craven. 

(3)  To  make  a hedge  by  nearly 
severing  the  live  wood  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  interweaving 
it  between  the  stakes,  when  it 
shoots  out  in  the  spring,  and 
makes  a thick  fence.  Kent. 

Splat,  (1)  v.  To  split,  or  divide. 

(2)  s.  A row  of  pins  as  sold  in 
the  paper.  Somerset. 

(3)  s.  The  staves  of  a chair ; the 
flat  steps  of  a ladder.  North- 
ampt. 

(4)  s.  A large  spot.  Devon. 
Splatch,  v.  To  paint  the  face. 

Splatchy,  painted,  said  of  a 
woman’s  face. 

Splat-footed,  adj.  Splay-footed. 
Devon. 

Splatherdab,  s.  A woman  who 
goes  from  house  to  house  retail- 
ing news.  Northampt. 
Splatherdash,  s.  A woman  who 
dresses  tawdrily.  Northampt. 
Splatter,  v.  (1)  To  spread  out 
wide.  Northampt. 

(2)  To  splash  about  in  the  water. 
Splauder,  v.  To  stretch  out  the 
arms  or  feet.  YorJcsh. 
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Splautch,  v.  To  let  a soft  sub- 
stance fall  heavily.  Northumb. 
Splavin,  s.  An  eruptive  blotch. 
Heref. 

SpLAWED,/;ar^.jo.  Spread  out.  iVor/7. 
Splaye,  v.  (1  )(J.-N.)  To  display; 
to  unfold ; to  spread  out. 

(2)  To  castrate.  Line. 
Splaying,  adj.  Slanting.  Oxfd. 
Spleen,  s.  Violent  haste.  Shakesp. 
Spleeny,  adj.  Angry. 
Splendidious,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Splen- 
did. Drayton. 

Splent,  (1)  s.  A splinter,  or  chip. 

(2)  v.  To  cover  with  plates  of 
metal,  or  splents. 

(3)  s.  A lath;  any  small  thin 
piece  of  wood. 

(4)  s.  A sort  of  inferior  coal. 

(5)  s.  A disease  in  horses’  legs, 
causing  lameness.  Norf. 

Splents,  Is.  Plates  in  ancient 
splints,  J armour  which  lapped 
over  each  other,  and  protected 
the  inside  of  the  arm. 

Splet,  pret.  t.  of  split. 

Splette,  v.  To  lay  out  flat. 
Splinted,  part.  p.  Supported. 
Splirt,  v.  To  spurt  out.  North. 
Split,  v.  To  betray  confidence. 
Split-lift,  s.  A strip  of  leather 
split  in  two,  in  shoemaking. 
Northampt. 

Splitter-splatter,  s.  Splashy 
dirt.  North. 

Splob,?;.  To  split  off  pieces  of  wood. 
Splotch,  s.  A splash.  East. 

Splut,  v.  To  make  a fuss.  Berks . 
Splutter,  v.  To  sputter. 

Spoat,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Spittle.  Lane. 
Spocle,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  spole  of  a 
spinning-wheel.  . 

Spoffle,  v.  To  busy  one’s  sklf 
overmuch  about  a matter  of 
small  consequence.  East. 

Spoil,  v.  (1)  To  rob. 

(2)  To  carve  a hen. 

Spoke,  (1)  s.  The  bar  of  a lad- 
der. 

(2)  To  put  a spoke  in  one’s  wheel , 


to  throw  an  impediment  in  one’s 
way. 

Spoken-chain,  s.  A long  chain 
fixed  to  the  spoke  of  a waggon 
wheel. 

Sfoke-shave,  s.  (1A  A plane  for 
smoothing  the  inner  parts  of  a 
wheel.  Palsgr. 

(2)  A bread-basket. 

Spole,  s.  (1)  (Fr.)  The  shoulder. 

(2)  A small  wheel  in  a spinning- 
wheel. 

(3)  A small  reel.  Leic. 

Spolls,  s.  Waste  wood  cut  off  in 

making  hurdles,  &c.  East. 

Spon,  s.  A wood-shaving. 
Spondles,  s.  The  joints  of  the 
spine. 

Spone,  s.  ( J.-S .)  A spoon. 

Spong,  (1)  s.  An  irregular,  pro- 
jecting part  of  a field.  East. 

(2)  s.  A boggy  place.  Norf. 

(3)  Hot  spong , a sudden  power 
of  heat  from  the  sun  emerging 
from  a cloud.  East. 

(4)  v.  To  work  clumsily.  South. 
Sponge,  s.  One  who  imposed  on 

people  by  taking  more  than  he 
was  entitled  to.  17 th  cent. 
Spong-water,  s.  A small  stream. 
East. 

Sponsible,  adj.  Responsible  ; re- 
spectable. Var.  d. 
Spooling-wheel,  s.  The  spole  of 
a spinning-wheel. 

Spoom,  U.  To  go  right  before  the 
spoon, /wind  without  any  sail. 

An  old  naval  term. 

Spoon,  s.  The  navel.  Yorksh. 
Spoon-puddings.  SeeDrop-dump- 
lings. 

Spore,  (1)  s.  A spur,  or  prick. 

(2)  pret.  t.  of  spare. 

(3)  s.  A support  to  a post.  East. 
Sporge,  v.  ( A.-N .)  (1)  To  clean, 

or  cleanse. 

(2)  To  have  the  diarrhoea. 
Sporne,  (1)  v.  To  strike  the  foot 
against  anything.  Chaucer.  j 
(2)  part.  jy.Shut;  fastened.  Yorks. 
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Sport,  v.  To  show ; to  exhibit. 
Sporyar,  s.  A spurrier,  or  spur- 
maker. 

Sposail,  s.  An  espousal. 

Spotil,  s.  Spittle. 

Spottle,  (1)  v.  To  splash.  West. 

(2)  s.  A schedule.  Cumb. 
Spotty,  adv.  In  spots.  Kent. 
Spouch,  adj.  Sappy.  Sujff. 

S pounce,  v.  To  splash.  Somers. 
Spouse,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  marry. 
Spousebrkche,  s.  Adultery. 
Spousehede,  s.  The  state  of  mar- 
riage. 

Spout.  To  put  up  the  spout , to 
pawn.  In  great  spout , in  high 
spirits. 

Spoy,  s.  A spring  of  medicinal 
water;  a spa.  Norf. 

Sprack,  adj.  (1)  Lively ; alert  ; 
brisk.  West. 

(2)  Shrewd  ; intelligent.  North - 
ampt. 

Sprackle,  v.  To  climb.  North. 
Sprag,  (1)  adj.  Lively. 

(2)  s.  A young  salmon.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  prop  up.  Shropsh. 
Spraged ,part.p.  Spotted.  Devon. 
Spraggles,  s.  Knobs  on  wood,  as 

the  knots  on  a stick,  &c.  West. 
Spraid,  (1)  v.  To  sprinkle.  East. 
(2  ) part.  p.  Chopped  with  cold. 
Devon. 

Sprainting,  s.  The  dung  of  the 
otter. 

Sprall,  s.  An  old  term  for  a carp. 
Sprank,  (1)  adj.  Clever.  Wight. 

(2)  s.  A sprinkling.  West. 

(3)  s.  A crack  in  wood.  Suff. 

S pran  ker, s.  A watering-pot.  West. 
Sprat-barley,  s.  Barley  with  very 
long  beards;  hordeum  vulgar e 
of  Linn. 

Sprat-loon,  s.  The  small  gull. 
Kent. 

Sprats,  s.  Small  wood.  Kennett. 
Sprat-weather,  s.  A sea-side 
phrase  applied  to  the  dark 
weather,  usual  in  November  and 
December,  which  is  generally 


supposed  to  be  favorable  for 
catching  sprats. 

Sprawing,,?.  A sweetheart.  Wilts. 
Sprawl,  (1)  v.  To  speak  drawl- 
ingly. 

(2)  s.  Movement.  Somers. 
Sprawls,  s.  (A.-S.)  Twigs.  Var.d. 
Sprawt,  v.  To  sprawl  and  kick  ; 

to  spread  out.  Var.  d. 

Spray,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A branch,  or  twig. 
Spreader,  s.  A stick  to  keep  out 
the  traces  from  the  horses’  legs. 
West. 

Spreath,  adj.  Nimble.  Wilts. 
Spreathed,  adj.  Chopped  with 
cold.  West. 

Spreckled,  adj.  Speckled. 

Spree,  (l)  s.  A frolic.  Var.d. 

(2)  adj . Spruce  ; gay.  Dev. 
Spreint, part. p.  Sprinkled. 
Spremed,  part.  p.  Striped. 
Sprent,  (1)  pret.  t.  of  springe. 
Leapt. 

(2)  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Sprinkled. 

(3)  part.  p.  Sprained. 

(4 ) part.p.  Shivered;  split. 

(5)  s.  A spot,  or  stain.  Yorksh. 

(6)  s.  The  steel  spring  on  the 
back  of  a clasp-knife.  Northumb. 

Sprentle,  v.  To  flutter. 

Spret,  s.  (1)  A spirit. 

(2)  A boatman’s  pole.  See  Sprit. 

A lang  sprete  he  bare  in  hande. 

To  strenghe  hym  in  the  water  to  stande. 

MS.  15 th  cent. 

Spretched,  part.  p.  Cracked  ; ap- 
plied to  eggs,  just  before  the 
chicken  comes  out.  Line. 

Sprig,  ( 1)  s.  A nail  without  a head. 

(2)  s.  A lanky  fellow.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  turn  off  short.  Dorset. 

(4)  s.  The  rose  of  a watering- 
can.  Northampt. 

Spright,  s.  A short  wooden  arrow 
discharged  from  a musket. 
Sprind,  adj.  Lively. 

And  be  a man  never  so  sprind , 

$ef  he  schel  libbe  to  elde, 

Be  him  wel  siker  ther-to  he  schel, 

Aud  his  dethes  dette  ^elde. 

William  de  Shoreham, 
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Spring,  (1)  s.  A grove  of  trees. 

Unless  it  were 

The  nightingale,  among  the  thiek-leav’d 
spring, 

That  sits  alone  in  sorrow,  and  doth  sing 
Whole  nights  away  in  mourning. 

Fletck.,  Faith/.  Sheph.,  v,  1. 

(2)  s.  A young  shoot  of  a tree. 

(3)  s.  A youth. 

(4)  v.  To  warp.  Northampt. 

(5)  v.  To  moisten  clothes  pre- 
vious. to  ironing. 

(6)  s.  A tune. 

We  will  meet  him, 

And  strike  him  such  new  springs . 

B.  j-  FI.,  Prophetess,  v,  3. 

(7)  v.  To  dawn. 

(8)  s.  The  dawn  of  day. 

(9)  s.  A snare  for  birds,  &c. 

(10)  v.  To  become  active.  North. 

(11)  v.  To  give  token  of  calving. 
YorJcsh. 

(12)  A spring  of  pork , the 
lower  part  of  the  fore-quarter, 
which  is  divided  from  the  neck, 
and  has  the  leg  and  foot,  without 
the  shoulder. 

Sir,  pray  hand  the  spring  of  porJce  to 
me,  pray  advance  the  rump  of  beefe  this 
way,  the  chine  of  bacon. 

Gayton,  Fest.  Notes,  p.  96. 

Springal,  Is.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  An 
springold,  J ancient  military  en- 
gine for  casting  stones. 

(2)  A youth  ; a stripling. 

Amongst  the  rest,  which  in  that  space 
befell, 

There  came  two  springals  of  full  tender 
yeares.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Y,  v,  6. 

Pray  ye,  maid,  bid  him  welcome,  and 
make  much  of  him,  for,  by  my  vay,  he’s 
a good  proper  springold. 

Wily  Beguiled,  Or.  Dr.,  iii,  332. 

Springe,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  sprinkle. 
(2)  s.  A trap  for  birds,  made  of 
horsehair. 

Springer,  s.  A lad.  East. 
Spring-garden,  s.  Agarden  where 
concealed  springs  were  made  to 
spout  jets  of  water  upon  the 
visitors. 


Like  a spring -garden,  shoot  his  scornful 
blood 

Into  their  eyes  durst  come  to  tread  on  him. 
B.  $r  FI .,  Four  Flays  in  One  play  1 st. 

Springle,  s.  (1)  A rod  used  in 
thatching.  Shropsh. 

(2)  A snare  for  birds.  West. 
Springow,  adj.  Nimble.  Chesh. 
Springy,  adj.  Elastic. 

Sprinke,  (1)  v.  To  sprinkle. 
Line. 

(2)  s.  A flaw;  a crack.  East. 
Sprinkle,  s.  The  brush  used  for 
sprinkling  holy-water. 

Sprint,  (1)  s.  A snare  for  birds. 
North. 

(2)  adj.  Lively.  Northampt . 
Sprit,  (1)  v.  To  split. 

(2)  v.  To  sprout.  Chesh. 

(3)  s.  A pole  to  push  a boat  for- 
ward. Norf. 

Sprite,  (1)  s.  The  woodpecker. 
East. 

(2)  adj.  Quick;  sharp.  Northamp. 
Sprittel,  s.  A twig. 

Sprittle,  v.  (1)  To  sprinkle. 

(2)  To  tingle.  Leic. 

Sprity,  adj.  Wine  or  beer,  when 
the  mother  floats  about  in  it. 
Northampt. 

Sproil,  s.  Liveliness.  Devon. 
Sprong,  s.  (1)  A stump.  Suss. 

(2)  A prong.  West. 

Sprot,  s.  A sprat.  Palsgr. 

Sprote,  $.  (1)  A fragment. 

(2)  A pimple,  or  eruptive  spot. 
Sprottle,  v.  To  struggle  when 
rising  from  a fall.  Northampt. 
Sprouze,  1 v.  To  stir  or  rouse  up 
spruz,  I fire. 

Spruce,  (1)  v.  To  make  the  crust 
of  bread  brown  by  heating  the 
oven  too  much.  Beds. 

(2)  adj.  Prussian. 

Sprug-up,  v.  To  dress  neatly.  Suss. 
Sprun,  s.  The  fore  part  of  a horse’s 
hoof.  North. 

Sprung,  1 adj.  Partially  broken. 
sprtjnk,  j applied  to  a piece  of 
wood,  or  a spar.  A ship’s  fore- 
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mast  may  be  sprung,  the  shaft  of 
a cart  sprunk.  Norf. 

Sprunge,  v.  To  spurn.  Line. 
Sprunk,  (1.;  s.  A concubine? 

With  fryars  and  monks,  with  their  fine 
sprunks, 

I make  my  chiefest  prey. 

Robin  Hood,  ii,  164. 

(2)  v.  To  crack,  or  split.  Essex. 
SPRUNKING- GLASS,  S. 

A sprunking  glass , this  sprunking  is  a 
Dutch  word,  the  first  as  we  hear  of  that 
language  that  ever  came  in  fashion  with 
ladies,  so  that  they  give  us  reason  to 
believe,  they  at  last  may  tack  about 
Irom  the  French  to  the  Dutch  mode. 
This  signifies  pruning  by  a pocket-glass, 
or  a glass  to  sprucifie  by. 

Dunton's  Ladies'  Diet. 

Sprunny,  (1)  adj.  Neat.  Norf. 

(2)  s.  A sweetheart.  Var.  d. 
Sprunt,  (1)  part.  p.  Poisoned, 
said  of  cattle.  Surrey. 

(2)  s.  A struggle,  or  sudden 
spring  after  a leap.  Var.  d. 
Sprunting,  kicking  playfully. 

(3)  s.  A steep  road.  North . 

(4^  adj.  Very  active. 

Spruntly,  adv.  Sprucely. 

Sprut,  v.  To  jerk  violently,  as  with 
a spasm.  Sussex. 

Spruttled,  part.  p.  Sprinkled 
over.  Leic. 

Spry,  adj.  (1)  Nimble.  Somerset. 

(2)  Chapped  with  cold.  West. 
Spry-wood,  s.  Small  wood. 

Spud,  s.  (1)  A baby’s  hand.  Somers. 

(2)  A dwarfish  person.  East. 

(3)  A small  and  worthless  knife. 

(4)  A worn-out  tool.  Berks. 

(5)  A good  legacy.  West. 
Spuddle,  v.  To  move  about  busily. 

West. 

Spuddy,  adj.  Short  and  stumpy. 
Norf. 

spudgel,  s.  A small  kind  of  trowel 
or  knife ; also,  an  instrument  to 
bale  out  water.  South. 

<f»UDLEE,  v.  To  spread  about  with 
a poker.  Exmoor. 


Spunger,  s.  One  who  drinks  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

Spungy,  adj.  Stingy. 

Spunk,  s.  (1)  Spirit;  mettle.  Var.  d. 
Spunky , mettlesome. 

(2)  A spark;  a match.  North. 

(3)  An  excrescence  on  the  trunks 
of  trees. 

Spunt,  part.  p.  Spurned.  Sujf. 
Spur,  (1)  v.  To  prop  up.  South. 

(2)  s.  A short  buttress. 

(3)  s.  Leisure.  West. 

(4)  s.  The  root  of  a tree.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  spread  manure.  West. 
Spur-gally,  adj.  Extremely  poor. 

Dorset. 

Spurge,  v.  (1)  To  emit  yeast  from 
beer,  when  it  is  first  turned ; 
used  also  metaphorically. 

A mouse  on  a tyme  felle  into  a barelle 
of  newe  ale,  that  spourgide  ande  myglit 
not  come  out.  Gesta  Romanorum , p.  408. 

The  spurging  of  a deadmans  eyes. 

Percy's  Reliques. 

(2)  To  ceil  with  a thin  coat  of 
mortar  between  the  rafters,  with- 
out laths.  East. 

Spurget,  s.  A peg  to  hang  any- 
thing on.  North. 

Spur-hunt,  Is.  A dog  which 
spur-hound,  j finds  and  puts  up 
game. 

Spurk,  v.  To  rise  briskly.  East. 
Spurling,  s.  (1)  A rut  of  a wheel. 

(2)  A slough.  Northampt. 
Spurn,  ( 1)  v.  To  kick. 

(2)  s.  An  evil  spirit.  Dorset. 

(3)  s.  A piece  of  wood  used  to 
strengthen  a gatepost.  Line. 

Spurn-point,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
game. 

Spurrier,  s.  A maker  of  spurs. 
Spurring,  s.  A smelt.  North. 
Spurrings,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Banns  of 
matrimony. 

Spurrow,  v.  To  inquire.  Westm. 
Spur-royal,  s.  A gold  coin,  w orth 
about  fifteen  shillings. 

Spurs,  s.  The  small  twigs  on  the 
t.unk  of  a tree.  East. 
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Spurshers,  s.  Straight  young  fir 
trees. 

Spurtle,  s.  A small  stick.  North. 
Spur- way,  s.  A bridle- way.  East. 
Sputher,  s.  A squabble. 

Spy,  s.  A pilot. 

Squab,  (1)  s.  A long  seat;  a couch. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  squeeze;  to  beat  flat. 
Dev. 

(3)  s.  Abird  unfledged,  or  a young 
animal  before  the  hair  appears. 
South. 

Squab-pie,  s.  A pie  made  of  mut- 
ton, or  bacon,  apples,  and  onions. 
West. 

Squackett,  v.  To  make  any  disa- 
greeable noise  with  the  mouth. 
“HowPincher  squacketts about!” 
Sussex. 

Squad,  s.  (1)  A company,  an  ab- 
breviation of  squadron. 

(2)  Sloppy  dirt. 

Squadron,  s.  A quadrangular 
building. 

Squaged,  part.  p.  Blotted. 
Squaghte, pret.  t.  Shook. 
Squatge,  v.  To  whip.  East. 
Squall,  v.  To  throw  sticks  at 
cocks;  to  fling  or  scatter  about. 
Squailert  the  stick  thrown. 
West. 

S quails,  s.  Ninepins.  Somerset. 
Squaimous,  adj.  Squeamish. 
Squall,  s.  A rogue,  used  as  a term 
of  familiarity. 

Squalley,  s.  A note  of  faultiness 
in  the  making  of  cloth.  Blount. 
Squally,  adj.  Patchy,  said  of  corn 
or  turnips.  Norf. 

Squame,  s.  ( Lat .)  A scale. 
Squandered,  part.  p.  Dispersed. 
Warw. 

Squap,  (1)  s.  A blow. 

(2)  v.  To  sit  idly.  Somerset. 
Squard,  s.  A tear,  or  rent.  Cornw. 
Square,  (1)  v.  To  quarrel.  Squarer , 
a quarreller.  To  be  at  square , to 
be  in  a state  of  quarrelling. 

(2)  s . A quarrel. 


With  us  this  brode  speecli  sildoraebreedeth 
square.  Promos  Sf  Cass.,  ii,  4. 

(3)  v.  To  put  one's  self  in  an 
attitude  for  boxing. 

(4)  adj.  Honest;  equitable. 

(5)  v.  To  swagger  about.  Devon. 

(6)  v.  To  stand  aside.  Yorksh. 

(7)  s.  The  front  of  the  female 
dress,  near  the  bosom. 

Between  her  breasts,  the  cruel  weapon 
rives 

Her  curious  square , emboss’d  with  swelling 
gold.  Fair f.  Pass.,  xii,  64. 

(8)  All  squares , all  right.  To 
break  squares , to  depai  t from  an 
accustomed  order.  To  break  no 
squares , to  give  no  offence,  to 
make  no  difference.  To  play 
upon  the  square , to  play  honestly. 
To  be  upon  the  square  with , to 
be  even  with. 

Men  must  be  knaves ; ’tis  in  their  own 
defence. 

Mankind’s  dishonest ; if  you  think  it  fair, 
Amongst  known  cheats,  to  play  upon  the 
square, 

You’ll  be  undone.  Rochester's  Poems. 

They’re  in  his  bed-chamber,  here’s  her 
health.  JDrink,  you  dog,  that  we  may 
be  upon  the  square  with  her. 

Mountfort,  Greenwich  Park,  1691. 

Square-dice,  s.  Honest  dice. 
Squarely,  adv.  Roundly. 
Squares,  s.  Broad  iron  hoops 
holding  coals  in  the  baskets 
when  drawn  up  from  the  pits. 
North. 

Squarken,  v.  To  burn  in  roasting. 
Palsgr. 

Squary,  adj.  Short  and  fat.  North. 
Squash,  (1)  v.  To  crush.  Var.  d. 

And  thus  some  of  them  halfe  dead,  as 
being  squashed  with  huge  weightie 
stones,  or  shot  into  the  ~breast  with 
darts  and  arrowes,  lay  tumbling  upon 
the  ground.  Ammianus  3E  rcell.,  1609. 

(2)  v.  To  splash.  East. 

(3)  s.  The  unripe  pod  of  a pea. 
Squat,  (1)  v.  To  bruise;  to  slap 

down. 

(2)  v.  To  splash.  North . 
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(3)  v.  To  compress ; to  indent. 
West. 

(4)  adj.  Flat.  Kent. 

(5)  s.  A short  stout  person.  Line. 

(6)  s.  A small  separate  vein 
of  ore. 

(7)  v.  To  make  quiet.  Var.d. 

(8)  v.  To  sooth  a child.  North - 
ampt. 

Squat-bat,  s.  A piece  of  wood  with 
a handle  to  block  the  wheel  while 
stopping  on  a hill.  Sussex. 
Squatch,  s.  A narrow  cleft. 
Somers. 

Squatting-pills,  s.  Opiate  or 
quieting  pills.  East. 

SauAWK,  v.  To  squeak. 
Squawking-thrush,  s.  The  mis- 
sel-thrush. Wight. 

Squawp,  s.  A peevish  child. 
Squeak,  v.  To  creak. 
SauEAK-THRusH,  s.  The  missel- 
thrush.  Northampt. 

Squeal,  (1)  adj.  Weak;  infirm. 
Devon. 

(2)  v.  To  squeak. 

Squean,  v.  To  fret,  as  the  hog. 
Squeech,  s.  A thicket.  See  Queach. 
Squelch,  (1)  s.  A fall. 

(2)  adv.  A word  expressive  of 
the  sound  made  by  a wet  cloth 
falling  against  anything.  “ it 
went  squelch.’’1 

(3)  v.  To  give  a blow  in  the 
stomach. 

Squelch-bub,  s.  An  unfledged 
bird ; an  uneducated  youth.  Derb. 
Squelch-gutted,  adj.  Very  fat. 
South. 

Squelching,  adj.  Awkward. 
Northampt. 

Squeler,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  oflicer  of 
the  household  who  had  the  care 
of  the  pots,  &c.  The  department 
where  these  vessels  wTerekept  and 
cleaned  was  termed  a squelery, 
whence  no  doubt  the  modern 
scullery. 

Squelstring,  adj.  Sultry.  Exm. 
Squelt,  v.  To  thrash,  or  beat.  Leic. 


Squeltring,  adj.  Sweltering. 
Squemous,  adj.  Saucy.  Lane. 
Squench,  v.  To  quench. 
Squerigonimble,  s.  Diarrhoea. 
Squib,  s.  A child’s  syringe.  North- 
ampt. 

Squib-crack,  adj.  Cracking. 
Squiddled,  part.  p.  Wheedled. 
West. 

Squidge,  v.  To  squeeze.  Wight. 
Squidlet,  s.  A small  piece.  Dorset. 
Squiggle,  v.  To  shake  about.  Essex. 
Squiler.  See  Squeler. 

Squilker,  1 v.  To  make  a rum- 
swilker,  j bling  noise  in  the 
stomach.  Leic . 

S quilt,  s.  A mark  caused  by 
disease.  Shropsh. 

Squimble-squamble,  adv.  Scram- 
blingly.  Cotgr. 

Squin,  adj.  Squinting. 

Squinancy,  1 » 

’ >s.  A qumsey. 

SQUINCY,  J 

Squinancy-berries,  s.  Black 
currants. 

Squinch,s.  (1)  Asmall  piece  of  pro- 
jecting stonework  at  the  top  of 
the  angle  of  a tow^er. 

(2)  A crack  in  a floor.  West. 

(3)  A quince.  Devon. 

Squinder,  v.  To  smoulder,  or  burn 

faintly.  Var.d. 

S quine,  v.  To  squint.  Midi.  C. 
Squink,  v.  To  wink.  Stiff. 
Squinny,  (1)  v.  To  squint. 

(2)  adj.  Narrow ; small. 

(3)  adj.  Lean ; slender.  East. 

(4)  v.  To  fret.  Hampsh. 

Squir,  v.  (1)  To  cast  aw^ay  with  a 

jerk. 

(2)  To  whirl  round.  Sussex. 
Squire,  (1)  v.  To  wait  or  attend 
upon. 

(2)  v.  To  escort  a lady. 

The  third  man  squires  her  to  a play, 
which  being  ended,  and  the  wine  offred 
and  taken,  for  she’s  no  recusant  to 
refuse  anything,  him  she  leaves  too. 

Dekkers  Lanthorne  anci  C undle- 
light,  1620. 

(3)  v.  To  pimp. 
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(4)  s.  A pander. 

(5)  s.  ( Fr . esquierre.)  A square, 
or  a measure. 

Squirl-tatl,  s.  A kind  of  worm. 
Squirm  , v.  To  wriggle  about.  South . 
Squirrel,  s.  A prostitute. 
Squishy,  adj . Sloppy.  East. 

Squit,  adj.  Small. 

S quitter,  (1)  s.  Corrupt  matter. 
Bull's  squitter,  fiilthy  language. 

(2)  s.  Diarrhoea.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  squirt. 

Squizzen,  v.  To  squeeze;  to  crum- 
ple, Var.  d. 

(2)  part.  p.  of  to  squeeze. 

S quo  ace,  v.  To  exchange.  Somers. 
Squoaveran-callan,  s.  A jesting 
youth. 

Squob,  (1)  s.  A long  seat.  See 
Squab. 

(2)  v.  To  throw  sticks  or  stones 
at  a bird’s  nest  and  break  the 
eggs.  Oxfd. 

(3)  adj.  Fat;  plump. 

(4)  adv.  With  a crash.  Suss. 
Squolk,  s.  A draught  of  liquor. 

Essex. 

Squolsh,  s.  The  sound  produced 
by  the  fall  of  soft  heavy  bodies. 
Essex.  See  Squelch. 

Squot,  v.  To  spot  with  dirt.  Derb. 
Squozzon,  part.  p.  Squeezed. 
North. 

Squywinniken,  adv.  Askew.  East. 
Sta,  s.  State. 

Stab,  (1)  v.  To  stitch  the  upper 
leather  of  boots  with  an  awl. 

(2)  s.  A hole  in  which  the  rabbit 
secures  her  litter.  Sussex. 
Stabbing,  s.  A method  of  cheating 
by  using  a box  so  contrived  that 
the  dice  would  not  turn  in  it. 
Stabble,  (1)  v.  To  soil  by  walking 
with  dirty  shoes.  Hampsh. 

(2)  s.  Liquid  dirt.  Ib. 

Stable,  v.  To  make  firm ; to 
establish. 

Stablestand,  s.  An  ambush  or 
stand  in  the  woods  for  hunters  to 
watch  wild  beasts. 


Stablie,  s.  A station  of  huntsmen. 
Stablisse,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  establish. 
Stacia.  A term  of  comparison  used 
in  Norfolk,  e.  g.,  that  will  do  like 
stacia,  as  drunk  as  stacia , &c. 
Stack, s.(l)  A chimney-piece.  West. 
(2)  Stone  stairs  outside  a build- 
ing. Glouc. 

Stack kr,  v.  To  stagger.  North. 
Stack-frame,  s.  The  frame  on 
which  wheat  or  other  grain  is 
placed  to  form  a rick.  Leic. 
Stack-tomb,  s.  A table  monument. 
East. 

Stad,  part.  p.  Put ; placed. 
Staddle,  (1)  s.  A support  for  a 
stack. 

(2)  v.  To  cover.  West. 

(3)  v.  To  prop  up. 

(4)  s.  The  stain  left  on  metal 
after  the  rust  is  removed.  West. 

(5)  s.  A young  tree. 

(6)  s.  Hay  laid  out  in  wide  rows 
from  the  small  cocks.  Leic. 

Staddle-row,  s.  A large  row  of 
dried  grass  ready  for  carrying. 
Derby. 

Staddow,  s.  An  instrument  an- 
ciently used  by  comb-makers. 
Stade,  s.  (A.-S.)  A station  for 
ships ; a landing  place  on  the 
shore.  See  Staith. 

Stadel,  s.  The  step  of  a ladder. 
Kent. 

Stable,  v.  To  cut  woods  so  as  to 
leave  young  plants  at  certain  dis- 
tances to  replenish  them.  These 
young  plants  are  called  stadles. 
Staed,s.  A bank.  Oxf.  See  Staith. 
Stafe,  s.  (A.-S.  stcef.)  The  step  or 
spar  of  a chair,  &c.  Leic. 

Staff,  (1)  s.  A stave,  or  stanza. 

(2)  s.  Some  part  of  a knight’s 
armour. 

(3)  s.  A measure  of  nine  feet.  Dev. 

(4)  s.  A pair  of  fighting-cocks. 
South. 

(5)  v.  To  turn  to  ridicule.  Dev. 
Staff-hedge,  s.  A hedge  made  of 

stakes  and  underwood. 
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Staff-hird,  v.  To  have  sheep 
under  the  care  of  a shepherd. 
North. 

Staff-hook,  s.  A sharp  hook  with 
a long  handle  to  cut  peas  and 
beans,  and  trim  hedges.  Wight. 
Staffier,  s.  ( Fr .)  A lacquey. 
Staffle,  v.  To  walk  about  irregu- 
larly. North. 

Staff-rush,  s.  The  round-headed 
rush. 

Staff-sling,  s.  A sling  formed 
with  a staff ; a cleft  stick  to 
throw  with. 

Staf-ful,  adj.  Quite  full. 

Stag,  (1)  s.  A hart  in  its  fifth 
year. 

(2)  s.  A horse  under  three  years 
old.  Cumb. 

(3)  s.  A castrated  bull. 

(4)  s.  A wren. 

(5)  s.  A cock  turkey,  killed  for 
eating  in  his  second  year.  East, 

(6)  s.  A gander.  North.  See 
Steg-month. 

(7)  s.  A romping  girl.  Yorksh. 

(8)  v.  To  watch ; to  keep  a look 
out.  Northampt. 

(9)  s.  A sting.  Cumb. 

Stagart,  s.  A hart  in  its  fourth 

year. 

Stage,  s.  A floor,  or  story ; a 
scaffold. 

Staggarth,  s.  A stack-yard.  Line. 
Stagged,  part.  p.  Bogged.  Devon. 
Staggering-bob,  s.  A very  young 
calf.  Chesh. 

Staggers,  s.  (1)  A disease  in 
horses  and  sheep. 

(2)  Any  staggering  or  agitating 
distress. 

(3)  Old  quick  removed  from  one 
hedge  to  another.  Shropsh. 

(4)  Stumps  of  wood  left  as  boun- 
daries in  woods  and  hedgerows. 
Berks. 

Staggy- warner,  s.  A boy's  game. 
Staging,  s.  Scaffolding  .Norf. 
Stagnate,  v.  To  astonish. 
Stagne,  s.  (. Lat .)  A lake. 


Stagon,  s.  The  male  of  the  red 
deer  in  its  fourth  year. 
Staidlin,  s.  Part  of  a corn-stack 
left  standing.  North. 

Stail,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A handle.  Var.  d. 
Stain,  v.  (1)  To  paint.  Somers. 

(2)  To  excel. 

Stainch,  s.  A root  resembling 
liquorice.  North. 

Stainchils,  s.  Door-posts.  North. 
Staith,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.  stce%.)  An 
embankment ; a narrow  road 
leading  over  the  bank  of  a river 
to  the  waterside. 

(2)  A warehouse. 

(3)  A wharf.  Norf. 

Stake,  (1)  v.  To  shut  up,  or  fas- 
ten. North. , 

(2 ) s.  The  stitch  in  the  side. 

(3)  s.  A small  anvil  standing  on 
a broad  iron  foot. 

(4)  s.  Lot,  or  charge.  Devon. 

(5)  Stake  and  ether , a strong 
mode  of  fencing,  in  distinction 
to  cock-hedge,  which  is  made 
without  strong  stakes.  Stake 
and  rice,  a wattled  fence. 

Stake-beetle,  s.  A club  to  drive 
stakes  in.  South . 

Stake-hang,  s.  A circular  hedge 
made  of  stakes,  forced  into  the 
sea-shore,  and  standing  about  six 
feet  above  it,  for  catching  sal- 
mon, and  other  fish.  Somers. 

St aker,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  stagger. 
Staking,  s.  Costiveness  in  cattle. 
Yorksh. 

Stal-boat,  s.  A fishing-boat. 
Stalder,  s.  A pile  of  wood;  the 
stool  on  which  casks  are  placed. 
Stale,  (1)  s.  A decoy;  anything 
used  to  entice  or  draw  any  one 
on.  To  lie  in  stale , to  lie  in 
ambush. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Stole. 

(3)  s.  A prostitute. 

(4)  s.  The  steps  of  a ladder. 

This  ilke  laddre  is  cliarite, 

The  stales  gode  theawis. 

William  de  Shorekam . 
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(5)  s.  (A.-S.  stela.)  The  handle 
of  a rake,  fork,  &c. ; also  the 
stalk  of  a flower. 

(6)  s.  Urine;  especially  of  horses. 

(7)  v.  Mingere. 

(8)  v.  To  render  stale  or  flat ; to 
cheapen. 

(9)  s.  The  confederate  of  a 
thief.  Taylor. 

(10)  s.  A hurdle.  North. 

(11)  v.  To  hide  away.  Somers. 
Stale-beer,  s.  Strong  beer.  Wight. 
Stalenge,  v.  To  compound  for 

anything.  North. 

Stalinge,  s.  Urine. 

Stalk,  (1)  s.  A company  of  fores- 
ters. 

(2)  v.  To  use  a stalking-horse. 

(3)  s.  The  upright  piece  of  a 
ladder. 

(4)  s.  The  leg  of  a bird.  Cotgr. 

(5)  s.  A quill,  or  reed. 

(6)  v.  To  clog;  to  adhere. 
Northampt. 

Stalke,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  step  slowly. 
Stalker,  s.  (1)  A fowler.  North. 

(2)  A sort  of  fishing  net. 
Stalking,  adj.  Wet  and  miry. 
Glouc. 

Stalking-coat,  s.  A sort  of  coat 
worn  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
Stalking-horse,  s.  A real  or  fic- 
titious horse,  by  which  a fowler 
screens  himself  from  the  sight 
of  the  game. 

Stall,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Place  ; room. 

(2)  v.  To  forestall. 

(3)  v.  To  choke.  Northumb. 

(4)  v.  To  satiate.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  stall  a debt , to  forbear 
it  for  a while. 

(6)  v.  To  make,  or  ordain. 

(7)  s.  A covering  for  a sore 
finger. 

(8)  s.  A doorless  pew  in  a 
church. 

(9)  s.  A temporary  hut.  North- 
ampt. 

(10)  v.  To  stick  fast,  as  in  mud. 

(11)  v . To  fatten.  Palsgr . 


Stallage,  s.  A wooden  trough  on 
which  casks  are  placed.  Sussex 
Stalld,  v.  (1)  To  cloy,  or  satiate. 
Northampt. 

(2)  To  stick  fast  in  a slough. 
Stalling-ken,  s.  An  old  cant 
name  for  a house  for  receiving 
stolen  goods. 

Stallon,  s.  A slip  from  a plant. 
Stalworth,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Stout ; 
strong;  brave. 

Stam,  v.  To  confound.  East. 
Stam-bang,  adv.  Plump  down. 
Cornw. 

Stamber,  v.  To  stammer. 

Stamel,  Is.  A sort  of  fine 
stammell,  j wmrsted. 

At  last,  knowinge  the  cause  to  be  good, 
I adventured  to  piece  a scarlet  roabe 
with  my  coarse  stammell;  and  though 
my  lines  are  farr  short  of  the  other  in 
elocution  and  ornate,  still  yet  mine  are 
more  in  number  though  lesse  in  weight. 
Taylor's  Suddaine  Turne  of  Fortune's 
Wheele , 1631. 

Stamine,  s.  (A.-N.)  Linsey-wool- 
sey cloth. 

Stammel,  s.  (1)  A bright  red 
colour. 

(2)  A great  clumsy  horse. 
Stammer,  v.  To  stagger.  North 
Stammering,  adj.  Doubtful. 
Stammin,  adj.  Wonderful.  East. 
Stamp,  (1)  s.  A tune. 

(2)  v.  To  thrash  flax. 

(3)  v.  To  bruise  in  a mortar. 

(4)  s . A halfpenny. 

(5)  Put  to  stamp , put  to  press. 

Wrote  a greate  boke  of  the  saied  false 
and  feined  miracles  and  revelacions  of 
the  said  Elizabeth  in  a faire  hand,  redy 
to  bee  a copie  to  the  printer  when  the 
said  boke  should  be  put  to  siampe. 

Hall,  Henry  Fill,  f.  221. 

Stamp- crab,  s.  One  who  treads 
heavily. 

Stampers,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
shoes. 

Stampings,  s.  Holes  in  a horse’s 
shoe. 

Stamps,  s.  A cant  term  for  legs. 
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Stam-wood,  s.  Roots  of  trees  stub- 
bed up  for  burning.  South. 

Stan,  (1)  s.  A stone. 

(2)  s.  A stick  used  by  butchers 
for  keeping  the  belly  and  legs  of 
a slaughtered  beast  stretched 
out. 

(3)  v.  To  reckon,  or  count. 
Newc. 

Stanard,  s . A stone-vard. 
Stanbrods,  s.  Pins  for  fastening 
slates. 

Stanch,  s.  A lock  in  a river  or 
canal,  including  the  masonry  and 
gates,  &c.  Line. 

Stanchil,  s.  (1)  A bar. 

(2)  The  stannel-hawk.  North. 
Stanchion,  s.  (. A.-N .)  A prop,  or 
support ; the  bar  of  a window. 
Stanchless,  adj.  Insatiable. 
Stancroppe,  s.  The  stonecrop, 
sedum  acre. 

Stand,  5.(1)  The  stickleback.  Suff. 

(2)  A stall  in  a stable.  North. 

(3)  A small  pillar  table.  North- 
ampt. 

(4)  A young  unpolled  tree.  East. 

(5)  To  stand  in , to  cost.  To 
stand  over , to  remain  unpaid. 
To  stand  in  hand , to  concern, 
to  behove.  To  stand  holes,  to 
rest  content  as  one  happens  to 
be ; a Norfolk  phrase. 

Standard,  s.  (1)  A large  chest. 

(2)  A large  wax  taper. 

(3)  A wooden  frame. 

(4)  One  who  remains  long  in  a 
place. 

(5)  A tree  growing  unsupported. 

(6)  The  upright  bar  of  a window. 
Standaxe,  s.  An  ox-stall. 
Stand-back-day,  s.  A day,  among 

a company  of  sheep-shearers,  in 
which  some  or  all  the  company 
have  no  employment.  East. 
Standelwelks,  1 s.  Satyrion. 

standergrass,  J Gerard. 
Stander,  s.  A tree  left  standing 
in  a wood  when  those  round  it 
are  cut  down. 


Stand-further,  s.  A quarrel. 
Wilts. 

Standing-house,  s.  A domestic 
establishment. 

Standing-piece,  s.  A piece  of 
plate  chiefly  used  for  ornament 
on  the  table. 

Standing-stool,  s.  A machine 
for  children,  otherwise  called  a 
go-cart. 

Standish,  s.  An  inkstand. 

Stane,  (1)  s.  A stone. 

(2)  v.  To  stand. 

Hopping  you  will  stane  my  good  father, 
as  I hope  you  well  he  to  me,  I doe  com- 
mite  you  to  the  hanes  of  the  allmithe 
God.  Letter  of  the  \hth  Cent. 

Staneards,  s.  A heap  of  stones 
on  the  bank  of  a river.  Craven. 
Stane-files,  s.  Pasteboard  cut  in 
form  of  cards. 

Stanfra,  adj.  Unwilling.  YorJcsh. 
Stang,  (1)  s.  A wooden  bar;  the 
pole  on  which  anything  is  sus- 
pended. 

(2)  s.  The  bar  of  a door. 

(3)  s.  The  shaft  of  a cart.  Westm. 

(4)  s.  An  eel-spear.  North. 

(5)  s.  A rood  of  land.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  throb  with  pain.  North. 
Stangey,  s.  A tailor.  North. 
Staniel,  Is.  ( A.-N .)  A base 

stannel,  j kind  of  hawk. 
Stanielry,  s.  Base  falconry. 

My  wish  shall  be  for  all  that  puny,  pen- 
feat  her’d  ayry  of  buzardisin  and  sta- 
nielry. Lady  Alimony , sign.  I 4 

Stank,  (1)  s.  A tank,  or  receptacle 
for  water  ; a pond  ; a wet  ditch ; 
a dam.  Stanking , material  for 
damming. 

(2)  s.  A disagreeable  position. 
Corniv. 

(3)  adj.  Worn  out;  weak. 

(4)  s.  A stang. 

(5)  v.  To  moan;  to  sigh.  Cumb . 

(6)  v.  To  tread  on.  C ornw. 

(7)  s.  A piece  of  swampy  ground. 
Yoi  ksh . 
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Stanmarche,  s.  An  old  name  for 
the  plant  alisaunder. 

Stannage,  s.  A stall. 

Stannel.  See  Staniel. 
Stanstickle,  s.  The  stickleback. 
East. 

Stap,  s.  (1)  A visit.  Devon . 

(2)  The  stave  of  a tub.  North. 
Staple,  s.  (1)  A post  of  a bed. 

(2)  A small  shaft  of  a coal-pit. 
Stapler,  s.  Anything  tending  to 
destroy  the  hopes  of  another. 
Norf. 

Stap-shard,$.  A stop-gap.  Somers. 
Stare,  (1)  s.  A starling. 

(2)  s.  Sedge  ; bent ; the  grass  in 
the  fens. 

(3)  v.  To  shine,  or  glitter.  Pr.  P. 

(4)  v.  To  swagger. 

(5)  adj.  Stiff ; weary.  North. 
Stare-bason,  s.  An  impudent- 

looking  fellow. 

Starf,  (1)  pret.  t.  of  sterve.  Died. 
(2)  Starf  take  you,  ah  impreca- 
tion in  Kent,  from  A.-S.  steorfa. 
Stargand,  adj.  Starting. 

Stark,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S)  Stout; 
strong. 

(2)  adj.  Stiff. 

(3)  adj.  Hard  ; difficult.  Line. 

(4)  adv.  Very  ; exceedingly. 

(5)  adj.  Covetous;  dear.  Yorksh. 

(6) v.  To  walk  leisurely.  Dorset. 

(7)  s.  A species  of  turnip.  North. 
Starkarageous,  adj.  Eager  upon 

anything.  Leic.  (Stark  outra- 
geous.) 

Starken,v.  To  tighten ; to  stiffen. 
North. 

Starkenes,  s.  Firmness  ; strength. 
Starring,  adj.  Quick.  North. 
Stark-staring,  adv.  Excessively. 
Starky,  adj.  Dry ; shrivelled  up. 
West. 

Starling,  s.  A martin.  Lane . 
Starn,  s.  (1)  A bit.  Line. 

(2)  A star.  North. 

Starnel,  s.  The  starling.  Var.  d. 
Starrish,  adj.  Strong,  as  medi- 
cine. North. 


Starry-gazy-pie,  s.  A pie  made 
of  pilchards  and  leeks,  the  heads 
of  thepilchards  appearing  through 
the  crust,  as  if  they  were  looking 
at  the  stars.  Cornw. 

Star-slime,  j s.  A gelatinous 
star-slubber,  substance,  seen 
star-slough,  j in  fields  after 
rain  ; the  zoocarp,  tremella  nos - 
toch. 

Start,  (1)  part.  p.  Moved.  Ga - 
wayne. 

(2)  v.  To  begin  anything. 

(3)  s.  A handle  ; a tail.  North. 

Start-chains,  s.  Chains  attached 

to  harrows  to  which  the  whipple- 
trees  are  hooked.  East. 

Starthe,  1 S'  ^ handle.  See  Stert. 
start,  J 

Starting-hole,  s.  A hiding-place. 
“A  starting-hole,  subterfuyium.” 
Coles. 

Startings,  s.  Openings  in  a coal- 
mine. 

Startle,  v.  To  sparkle. 

Startler,  s.  A great  drinker.  West. 

Startly,  adj.  Liable  to  startle. 

Start-up,  s.  An  upstart. 

Upon  my  life,  his  marriage  with  that 
start-up, 

That  snake  this  good  queen  cocker’d  in  her 
bosom,  R.  Brome,  Qu.  fy-  Cone.,  ii,  1. 

Startups,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  rustic 
boots  with  high  tops,  or  half- 
gaiters. 

He  borrowed  on  the  working  daies  his 
liolie  russets  oft ; 

And  of  the  bacons  fat  to  make  his  startops 
blacke  and  soft. 

Warner’s  Albions  England , 1592. 
Now  hey  ho  for  a wife,  say  some,  and 
hey  ho  with  a wife  say  others,  but  how- 
ever the  case  is,  love:  fire,  and  mony 
cannot  be  long  concealed,  and  he  who 
hath  store  of  the  latter,  though  formerly 
he  were  but  a merchant  of  eelskins 
or  oranges,  taken  from  hog-rubbing, 
cloath’d  in  sheeps-sattin,  with  clownish 
startups , leather  stockings,  and  caddies 
garters,  if  he  have  store  of  the  white  and 
yellow  mettle,  he  shall  be  a gentleman 
in  spight  of  fate.  Poor  Robin.  1709 

(2)  Gaiters.  Leic. 
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Starved,  adj.  Very  cold.  Var.d . 
Stary,  v.  To  stir. 

Stat,  (1)  part.  p.  Stopped.  Dev . 

(2)  s.  ( A.-N .)  State  ; estate. 

Tlia^  lie  torni  to  senne  a^en 
Thorwe  fondynge  of  the  feende, 

That  he  may  come  to  stat  ajeyn 
Thorwe  bare  repentaunce. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

State,  s.  (1)  A canopy. 

(2)  A person  of  rank. 

(3)  Fright ; worry.  Var.  d. 
Stated,  part.  p.  Suited.  Suff. 
Statery,  s.  Merchandise. 
Statesman,  s.  A small  landholder. 

North. 

Stath,  s.  A step  of  a ladder.  Kent. 
Stathe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A landing-place 
for  merchandise  ; a wharf.  See 
Staith. 

Stath  el,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  establish. 
Station,  s.  The  state  of  rest ; the 
act  of  standing. 

Stationer,  s. 

And  this  much  more  lie  boldly  say  for  her, 
Whoso  redeemes  her  from  the  stationer, 
(Wilh  whom  she  as  a slave  is  kept  in  hold, 
And  at  his  pleasure  daily  bought  and  sold) 
Isay,  that  man  that  doth  her  ratisome  pay. 

Taylor’s  Workes,  1630. 

Statist,  s.  A statesman. 
Statuminate,  v.  ( Lat. .)  To  sup- 
port, as  with  a prop. 

I will  statuminate  and  underprop  thee. 
If  they  scorn  us,  let  us  scorn  them. 

B.  Jons.,  New  Inn,  ii,  2. 

Stature,  s.  A statue. 

Statutes,  s.  Assemblages  of  farm- 
ing servants,  for  hiring. 

Staud,  part.  p.  Surfeited.  See 
Stalld. 

Staule,  s.  A decoy.  See  Stale. 
Staulkie,  adj.  Long-stalked. 
Staum,  s.  A stem.  Northampt. 
Staunch,  s.  A lock  in  a river. 
Northampt. 

Staunche,  v.  To  satisfy. 
Staunches,  s.  Damps  in  under- 
ground works. 

Staunch-hawk,  s.  A hawk  well 
entered  for  the  game. 


Staup,  v.  To  lift  the  feet  high  in 
walking.  North. 

Staups,  s.  Cask-staves.  Northumb. 
Stauter,  v.  To  stagger.  Line. 
Stave,  (1)  s.  A staff. 

(2)  s.  The  step  of  a ladder.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  interpose  with  a staff 
to  stop  the  bear.  An  old  term 
in  bear-baiting. 

(4)  s.  A narrow  bridge  over  a 
brook. 

(5)  v.  To  throw,  or  break  down. 

(6)  v.  To  cut  a hedge.  Yorksh. 
Staver,  (1)  s.  A hedgestake.  Yorks. 

(2)  v.  To  totter.  North. 

(3 ) s.  A spell  in  a ladder.  Line. 
Staverwort,  s.  The  plant  stagger- 

wort. 

Staves- acre,  s.  (said  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  staphys  agria.)  A 
foreign  species  of  larkspur,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  formerly  im- 
ported for  medical  uses,  and  were 
in  great  repute  for  destroying  lice. 

Look,  how  much  tobacco  we  carry  with 
us  to  expell  cold,  the  like  quantitie  of 
staves-aker  we  must  provide  to  kill  lice 
in  that  rugged  countrey. 

Nash’s  Lenten  Stuff. 

STAVLEN,pflrL«.  Lounging.  Cumb. 
Staw,  v.  (1)  To  stay,  or  hinder. 
North. 

(2)  To  be  restive.  Lane. 

Stawe,  pret.  t.  of  steighe.  Arose. 

Heron  Jhesus  stawe  uppe  bifore, 

A1  for  to  teche  ous  stey^e. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Stawed,  part.  p.  Placed.  North. 
Stawter,  v.  To  reel ; to  stumble. 
North. 

Stay,  (1)  v.  To  support. 

(2)  s.  The  stanchion  of  a window. 

(3)  s.  A stop. 

The  moone  who  doth  never  continue  at 
a stay,  and  therefore  she  absented  her- 
selfe  from  those  delights  which  I hope 
will  bee  permanent. 

Taylor’s  Workes , 1630. 

(4)  pret.  t.  Ascended. 

(5)  s.  A ladder.  Line. 
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Staykfaldhollis,  s.  Holes  in  a 
wall  used  by  workmen  to  erect 
their  scaffolding. 

Stead,  (1)  s.  A place. 

(2)  s.  A farmhouse  and  the  offices 
belonging  to  it. 

(3)  v.  To  supply  a place.  Var.  d. 
Steaded , supplied. 

(4)  v.  To  aid ; to  support. 
Steady,  s.  A stithy.  Northampt. 
Steale,  s.  (1)  A handle  in  form 

of  a staff.  South. 

(2)  The  stalk  of  an  apple.  Line. 
Steam,  v.  (1)  To  ascend. 

(2)  To  send  forth  dust.  South. 
Stean,  (1)  s.  A stone  vessel,  a 
large  upright  jar  of  baked  clay. 
Hollyband,  1593. 

(2)  s.  A cask,  or  vat. 

(3)  s.  A box  of  stones  used  for 
pressing  cheese.  Dorset. 

(4)  v.  To  mend  a road  with 
stones.  South. 

(5)  v.  To  line  a well,  &c.  with 
stones  or  bricks.  South. 

Stean ing,  s.  A path  across  water 
paved  with  small  stones.  West. 
Steathing,  s.  A lath  and  plaster 
partition. 

Steaver,  s.  A superintendant  of 
a coal-pit.  North. 

Steawp,  s.  All ; every  part.  Lane. 
Steawt,  adj.  Proud.  Lane. 

Steas,  t.  Ascended. 

Steche,  s.  The  stitch  in  the  side. 
Steck,  (1)  s.  A stopping  place. 

(2)  v.  To  shut ; to  thrust.  Crav. 
Steddle,  v.  To  support ; to  make 
steady.  Line. 

Stede,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A place;  a 
spot.  In  his  stede , instead  of 
him. 

(2)  part.  p.  Set ; appointed. 
Stedfast,  s.  The  plant  palma 
Christi. 

Stedful,  adj.  Steadfast. 

Stee,  s.  A ladder ; a stile.  North. 
Stee-hopping,  s.  Gossiping;  gad- 
ding about.  West. 

Steely,  adj.  Hard  ; firm. 


Steem,  (1)  s.  Esteem. 

(2)  s.  A flame  of  fire. 

(3)  v.  To  bespeak.  North. 
Steeming,  s.  A turn.  Devon. 
Steen,  s.  Spite ; envy.  Norf. 
Steep,  (1)  v.  To  tilt  a barrel.  Dev. 

(2)  v.  To  finish  anything  off. 
Oxfd. 

(3)  v.  To  trim  a hedge.  West. 

(4)  v.  To  make  up  a rick.  North- 
ampt. 

(5)  s.  Rennet.  Lane. 

Steepers,  s.  The  central  branches, 

cut  half  through  and  laid  length- 
wise, in  trimming  hedges.  West. 
Steeping,  adj.  Soaking. 

Steer,  (1)  s.  An  ox  in  its  third 
year.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  frighten.  Lane. 

(3)  v.  To  stun  with  noise ; to 
deafen.  Far.  d. 

(4)  adj.  Very  steep.  Var.  d. 
Steerish,  adj.  Young,  as  an  ox. 

Glouc. 

Steert,  (1)  adj.  Painful  ; sharp. 
Somerset. 

(2)  s.  A point ; a start. 

Steeve,  v.  (1)  To  dry;  to  stiffen. 
West. 

(2)  To  stow  wool  by  forcing  it 
in  with  screws. 

Stefn,  s.  A noise.  See  Steven. 
Steg,  s.  A gander.  See  Stag. 
Stegh,  pret.  t.  Ascended. 
Steg-month,  s.  The  month  of 
a woman’s  confinement ; steg- 
widow,  a man  whose  wife  is  con- 
fined. North.  It  is  called  in 
Norf.  gander-month. 

Steil,  v.  To  walk  very  slowly.  Line. 
Steip,  s.  A dozen  and  a half. 
Wilts. 

Steit,  conj.  As  well  as.  NoHhumh. 
Stek ,pret.  t.  Stuck. 

Steke,  v.  To  fasten  with  a stick, 
Stekie,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  stick  fast. 
Stel,  pret.  t.  Stole. 

Stelch,  s.  (1)  Stealth.  Shropsh. 

(2)  A stilt ; a post.  West. 

(3)  As  much  as  a man  can  thatch 
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without  moving  his  ladder. 
Northampt. 

Stele,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.  stela.)  The 
stem  or  stalk  of  anything ; a 
handle. 

Candelabri  scapus,  Plinio.  Tlie  shanke 
or  stele  of  the  candlesticke. 

Nomencl.,  1585. 

(2)  A horse-block. 
Stelendeliche,  adv.  (A.-S.)  By 
stealth. 

Stel-gere,  s.  Armour. 

Stell,  (1)  s.  A lodge,  or  fixed 
place  of  abode. 

(2)  v.  To  fix,  or  place  in  a per- 
manent manner. 

Mine  eye  hath  play’d  the  painter,  and  hath 
steld 

Thy  beauty’s  form  in  table  of  my  heart. 

Shak.,  Rape  of  Lucr .,  sonnet  24 

(3)  s.  A large  open  drain.  Cumb. 

(4)  s.  A fold  for  cattle.  North . 

(5)  s.  A stand  for  barrels. 
Northampt. 

Stelleere,  s.  A steelyard. 
Stellify,  v.  To  make  into  a star ; 
to  make  glorious. 

Nay,  in  our  sainted  kalendar  is  plac’d 
By  him  who  seeks  to  stellify  her  name. 

Drayt .,  Legend  of  Matilda. 

Stelling,  s.  A shelter  for  cattle. 
North. 

Stellionate,  s.  (Lat.)  Fraudulent 
dealing. 

Stelms,  1 s.  Shoots  from  trees 
stembles,  J cut  down,  or  under- 
wood. Northampt. 

Stelt,  pret.  t.  Did  steal.  North. 
Stem,  (1)  s.  A period  of  time.  West. 

(2)  s.  A handle  of  a tool.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  soak  a leaky  vessel. 
Line. 

(4)  v.  To  walk  through  water. 
Steme,  v.  To  evaporate. 

Stemmin,  s.  (1)  The  slay  of  a loom. 

(2)  A day’s  work.  Cornw . 
Stemples,  s.  Cross  pieces  put 
into  a frame  of  woodwork  to 
strengthen  a shaft.  A mining 
term. 


Stencils,  s.  The  posts  of  a door. 
North. 

Stend,  (1)  v.  To  extend;  to  rear. 
North. 

(2)  s.  A stretcher.  Lane. 
Stenkrith,  s.  The  rush  of  water 
confined  in  a narrow  channel. 
Northumb. 

Stent,  s.  (1)  An  allotted  portion. 

(2)  Right  of  pasturage.  North. 
Stente,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  desist. 
Stentings,  s.  Openings  in  a wall 
in  a coal-mine.  North. 

Steo,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  ascend. 

Stepe,  adj.  Deep. 

Step-mother,  1 
step-mother’s-  A hang-nail. 
blessing,  J 

Step-mother,  s.  The  flower  of  the 
violet.  North. 

Step-over-trash,  v.  To  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  Somers. 
Stepping-stone,  s.  A horse-block. 
West. 

Stepples,  s.  A short  flight  of  steps. 
Norf. 

Steracle,  \ s.  A stage  perform- 
staracle,  J ance ; a strange  sight, 
or  prank.  To  play  one's  steracle , 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  phrase  of  out-Herod- 
ing  Herod.  “ I take  onne,  as  one 
dothe  that  playeth  his  sterakels , 
je  tempeste .”  Palsgr. 

They  hem  rejoise  to  see  and  to  be  sayne, 
And  to  seke  sondry  pilgremages, 

At  grete  gaderynges  to  walken  upon  the 
playne, 

And  at  staracles  to  sitte  on  high  stages. 

If  they  be  faire  to  shewe  their  visages. 

Appendix  to  Walter  Mapes,  p,  297. 

What,  Pamphagus,  I praye  the,  for 
Goddes  sake,  why  whippest  thou  it 
about,  or  playest  thou  tliy  steracles  on 
this  faschion.  Palsgr.  Acolastus,  1540. 

Sterch,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Hard ; tough. 
Stercory,  s.  (Lat.)  Dung. 

Stere,  (1)  v.  To  stir. 

(2)  v.  To  guide;  to  rule. 

(3)  s.  A rudder. 

(4)  adj.  Stout;  strong. 
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Steren,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Cruel;  fierce; 
stern. 

Steresman,  s.  (A.-S.)  A pilot. 
Stere-tre,  s.  (A.-S.)  A rudder. 
Sterk,  adj.  Strong;  stark. 

Stern,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A rudder. 

(2)  An  animal’s  tail. 

Sternage,  s.  The  guidance. 
Sterne,  s.  A star. 

Sterneman,  s.  A pilot. 

Gubernator,  Cic.  qui  clavum  gubernat- 
K.vfiepvr)Tr\<si  oiaKocrTp6(f)o<;,  Aescliylo> 
ttoSoxuv,  Antiplionti,  veais  rjvioxos 
poetice,  ut  auma  apud  Ovid,  ola/a<rT7js. 
Gouverneur.  Tlie  governour,  director 
or  pilot  of  tlie  ship  : the  sterneman.  or 
stirrer.  Nomencl. 

Sterre,  s.  (A.-S.)  A star. 

Stert,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.  steort.)  Tlie 
stalk  of  fruit. 

(2)  s.  The  handle  of  anything. 

(3)  s.  The  point  of  anything. 
West. 

(4)  s.  A leap.  Pr.  P. 

(5)  s.  A moment.  Chaucer. 

(6)  v.  To  meet  suddenly. 
Stertle,  (1)  adj.  Hasty. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  leap. 
Stertling-roil,  s.  A wanton  slut. 
West. 

Sterve,  v.  (A.-S.  stearfan.)  To 
die. 

Stetch,  s.  As  much  land  as  lies 
between  one  furrow  and  another. 
Stetched  up,  ploughed  into  ridges. 
East. 

Stetchelled,  adj.  Filled  very  full. 
North. 

Stetchil,  s.  A troublesome  child. 
Line. 

Stevel,  v.  To  stagger.  North. 
Steven,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Sound; 
noise ; voice. 

(2)  s.  A time  fixed  for  perform- 
ing an  action.  To  set  steven,  to 
appoint  a time.  At  unset  steven , 
a time  not  previously  appointed. 
First  let  us  some  piasterye  make 
Among  the  woods  so  even. 

Wee  may  chance  to  meet  with  Robin  Hood 
Here  att  some  unsett  steven. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne. 


(3)  v.  To  bespeak.  Yorksh 
Stevenned,  part.  p.  Party-co- 
loured. 

Stew,  (1)  s.  A pool  to  preserve  fish 
for  the  table. 

(2)  s.  A brothel. 

(3)  s.  A stove. 

(4)  s.  A small  closet ; a hatter’s 
drying  room. 

(5)  s.  A cloud  of  vapour. 

(6)  s.  Suspense;  fright.  Var.  d. 
{7)  v.  To  fret. 

Steward ly,  ad/.  Managing.  Devon. 
Stewed-broth,  s.  Strong  broth 
boiled  up  with  raisins,  currants, 
prunes,  mace,  &c. 

Stewes,  s.  A strumpet. 

And  shall  Cassandra  now  be  termed,  in 
common  speeche,  a stewes. 

Whetstone’s  Promos  $r  Cass. 

Stey,  s.  A ladder.  See  Stee. 
Steye,  v.  (1;  (A.-S.  stigan.)  To 
ascend. 

(2 ) pret.  t.  Ascended. 
St.-hugh’s-bones,s.  Shoemakers’ 
tools. 

Stiany,  s.  The  sty  in  the  eye. 

Pr.  P.  Still  so  called  in  Norf. 
Stiborn,  adj.  Stubborn. 

Stibille,  s.  A carpenter’s  tool. 
Stich,  s.  (1)  A sheaf.  Devon. 

(2)  A small  inclosure.  Cornw. 
Stichel,  Is.  A term  of  re- 
stich all,  J proach,  apparently 
implying  want  of  manhood. 

Barren,  stichel ! that  shall  not  serve  thy 
turn.  Lady  Alimony,  I 4 b. 

Stichel,  v.  To  eat  too  much.  North. 
Stichling,  s.  A perch  in  its  third 
year. 

Stick,  (1)  v.  To  go  about  gather- 
ing sticks. 

(2)  s.  Twenty-five  eels. 

(3)  s.  A strike  among  workmen. 
North. 

Stick-and-lift.  To  he  at  stick 
and  lift , to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Line. 

Sticking-piece,  s.  The  place  in  an 
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animal’s  neck  where  the  butcher 
sticks  it.  North. 

Sticking-place,  s.  A fixed  place. 
Stickings,  s.  (1)  The  last  of  a 
cow’s  milk. 

(2)  The  neck  or  throat  of  beef. 
Leic. 

Stickle,  (1)  v.  To  act  the  part  of 
a stickler;  to  arbitrate. 

There  had  been  blood  shed  if  I had  not 
stickled.  The  Ordinary , 0.  PL,  x,  271. 

(2)  v.  To  insist  upon  a thing 
pertinaciously. 

(3)  s.  Haste;  violence. 

(4)  adj.  Steep.  Devon . 

(5)  s.  A shallow  in  a river  where 
the  water  runs  with  violence ; 
the  current  below  a waterfall. 
Tfest. 

(6)  adj.  Rapid  ; violent. 

(7)  s.  Fright;  astonishment. 
Cumb. 

(8)  v.  To  tickle.  Var.  d. 

Stickle-back,  s.  The  prickleback. 
Stickle-butt,  adv . Headlong. 

North. 

Stickler,  s (1)  A person  who  at- 
tended upon  combatants,  in  trials 
of  skill,  to  part  them  when  they 
had  fought  enough ; an  umpire. 

The  dragon  wing  of  night  o’erspreads  the 
earth, 

And  stickler-like  the  armies  separates. 

Tro.  Cress.,  v,  9. 

Anthony  was  himself  in  person  a stick- 
ler, to  part  the  young  men  when  they 
had  fought  enough.  North's  Pint. 

(2)  A petty  officer  who  cut  wood 
for  the  priory  of  Inichester 
within  the  king’s  parks  of  Cla- 
rendon. Blount. 

Stickling,  s.  A stickleback. 
Stickly,  adj.  Prickly.  North. 
Sticks,  s.  Furniture.  Cumb . 

Stid,  s.  Place.  See  Stede. 

Stidden , part.  p.  Stood.  North. 
Stiddy,  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  anvil.  Var.  d. 
Stie,  (I)  v.  (A.-S.  stigan.)  To 
ascend. 


The  ayre  is  so  tliycke  and  bevy  of 
moysture  that  the  smoke  may  " not 
stye  up. 

Lives  and  Pauper,  1st  Comm.,  cap.  27. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A lane. 

Stifadre,  s.  A stepfather. 

Stife,  (1)  adj.  Obstinate.  North. 
(2)  s.  Suffocating  vapour.  Nor- 
thumb. 

Stiff,  (1)  adj.  Brave;  proud. 

(2)  adj.  Healthy  ; lusty.  North. 

(3)  adj.  Wealthy.  North. 

(4)  adv.  Firmly. 

(5)  adj.  Pleased;  fond  of.  North. 

(6)  s.  A blacksmith’s  anvil.  Suff. 

(7)  s.  A ladder.  Yorksh. 
Stiffle,  s.  A disease  in  horses. 
Stifle,  v.  To  ruin.  Norf. 

Stifler,  s.  (1)  A busybody.  East. 

(2)  A stunning  blow.  Norf. 
Stify,  adj.  Stifling. 

Stigh-rope,  s.  A rope-ladder. 
Stightele,  v.  To  establish;  to 
dispose. 

Stigmatic,  (1)  s.  A person  who 
has  been  stigmatised , or  burnt 
with  an  iron,  as  an  ignominious 
punishment ; a base  fellow  ; a de- 
formed person. 

(2)  adj.  Disgraceful;  ignomi- 
nious. 

Stigmatical,  adj.  Marked  as  with 
a stigma ; ugly.  Stigmaticallg, 
disgracefully,  deformed ly. 

It  is  a most  dangerous  and  stigmatical 
humour. 

Chapman's  Blind  Begg.  of  Alex- 
andria, 1598. 

Stihe,  s.  A path,  or  lane. 

Fogheles  of  heven  and  fissches  of  se, 
That  forthgone  stihes  of  the  se. 

MS.  Cott.,  Vespas.,  D,  vii,  f.  4. 

Stike,  "1  s.  (Gr.  (jrixog).  Averse, 
stich,  j or  stanza. 

Stike,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  stick  ; to 
pierce. 

Stike-pile,  s.  The  plant  stork’s- 
bill. 

Stikilliche,  adv.  (A.-S)  Pierc- 
ingly. 
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Stile,  (1)  s.  A narrow  path;  a 
road.  Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  direct,  as  a gun. 

(3)  v.  To  iron  clothes.  Exmoor. 

(4)  s.  The  upright  post  in  a 
wainscot. 

Still,  (1)  s.  A steep  ascent ; a hill. 

On  craggy  rocks,  or  steepy  stils,  we  see, 
Is'one  runs  more  swift  nor  easier  than  he. 

Browne , Past,  I,  iv. 

(2)  adj.  Continual ; constant. 

(3)  v.  To  distil. 

Still-an-end,  adv.  Commonly. 
Stillatory,  s.  A place  where  dis- 
tillations are  performed ; a still. 
Stille,  adv.  Quietly ; in  a low 
voice. 

Stilleche,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Quietly. 
Stiller,  s.  (1)  The  inside  of  an 
oven.  Hollyband,  1593. 

(2)  A piece  of  wood  carried  over 
a milkpail  to  balance  it.  North. 
Stilling,  s.  A frame  for  barrels. 
Cotgr. 

Still-room,  s.  The  housekeeper’s 
room. 

Still-sow,  s.  A sly  fellow.  Florio. 
Stilly,  adv.  Quietly ; noiselessly. 
Stilt,  s.  (1)  A plough-handle. 
North . 

(2)  A crutch.  East. 

Stilted,  adj.  Covered  with  dirt. 
Line. 

Stim,  v.  To  ram  down  hard.  Derb. 
Stimble,  v .*  To  make  water.  Norf. 
Stime,  s.  A particle  of  light.  “Not 
to  see  a stime.1’  Stimey , dim- 
sighted.  North. 

Stimmer,  s.  A piece  of  iron  used 
to  ram  down  powder. 

Stin,  s.  A groan.  Yorksh. 

Stine,  1 s.  A sty  in  the  eye. 
stin  a,  J Line. 

Sting,  v.  To  thatch  a stack.  North. 
Stinge,  v.  To  repair  thatched 
buildings,  with  an  implement 
called  a stinger.  Northampt. 
Stinger,  s.  A sting.  West. 
Stingo,  s.  Strong  ale. 


Thence  to  Gastile,  7 was  drawn  in 
To  an  alehouse,  ne-fir  adjoining 
To  a chapel ; I drank  stingo, 

With  a butcher.  Drunken  Barnaby. 

Stingy,  adj.  (1)  Thin  ; weak  ; ap- 
plied to  the  hair  of  an  animal. 
Northampt. 

(2)  Piercing  cold.  Norf. 

(3)  Cross;  churlish. 

Stinkard,  s.  A stinking  fellow  ; a 

clown  ; a miserly  wretch. 

Cap.  What,  he  may  turne  stinkard , and 
live  in  the  country  with  rootes  and 
bacon,  and  not  drinke  a cup  of  good 
wine  in  a twelve-moneth,  nor  know'  how 
the  yeare  goes  about,  but  by  observa- 
tion of  husbandry.  Marmyon,  Fine 
Companion,  1633. 

Stinkers,  s.  Bad  coal. 
Stink-horn,  s.  A stinking  fungus, 
the  phallus  impudicus. 
Stinkibus,  s.  (1)  Gin. 

Now  the  sun  arrives  at  the  tropick.  and 
predicts  long  days  and  hot  weather. 
And  yet  some  (and  not  without  giving 
good  reasons)  say  that  a dram  of  right 
good  French  brandy  or  rum  will  as 
■naturally  cool  a person  in  hot  weather 
as  it  will  heat  a person  in  cold  weather; 
but  I must  own  as  for  my  own  choice,  a 
little  good  strong  beer  when  thirsty  is 
much  more  agreeable  than  any  dram ; 
and  therefore  1 cannot  blame  that  man’ 
conduct,  who  having  got  a bottle  of 
stinkibus  by  him,  invited  his  neighbour 
to  take  a dram  of  it,  and  immediately 
sent  for  a full  pot  of  beer  and  scor’d  it 
to  him  in  lieu  of  his  dram.  I cannot 
think  but  the  gin  w'ould  have  been  wrell 
sold,  if  he  that  receiv’d  the  benevolent 
dram  had  been  such  a fool  as  to  have 
paid  for  the  beer.  Poor  Robin,  1734. 

(2)  A term  of  contempt,  equiva- 
lent to  stinkard. 

Stink-trap,  s.  A cover  for  the  top 
of  a drain  to  prevent  any  offen- 
sive smell. 

Stin  or,  s.  A strainer.  Forme  of 
Cury. 

Stint,  s.  (1)  A limited  number  of 
cattle  gaits  in  common  pasture. 
Craven. 

(2)  Usual  measure.  Cumb. 
Sttntance,  s.  Cessation. 

Stinte,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cease. 
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(2)  s.  A check,  or  stop. 

(3)  s.  The  purr,  or  sea-lark. 
Stinted,  adj.  In  foal.  West. 
Stintless,  adj.  Ceaseless. 
Stioling,  part.  a.  Perishing  from 

cold. 

Stipe,  s.  A steep  ascent.  Here/. 
Stipone,  s.  “ A kind  of  sweet 
compoundliquordrunk  in  some  ill 
. places  in  London  in  the  summer 
time.  Blount. 

Stir,  s.  (1)  A disturbance. 

(2)  A crowd.  Norf. 

(3)  Very  hard  wood.  Somers. 
Stir-about,  s.  A pudding  made  of 

oatmeal  and  dripping. 

Stire,  v.  (1)  To  stir  ; to  slip. 

(2)  To  direct ; to  steer. 
Stire-wort,  s.  Share-wort. 

Stirk,  s.  (A.-S.)  A heifer.  North. 
Stirke,  v.  To  be  stiff  with  cold. 
Stirop,  s.  A stirrup. 

Stirpe,  s.  ( Lat .)  A race  ; a family. 
Stirridge,  s.  Commotion.  Devon. 
Stirring,  s.  (1)  The  second  tilth. 
Florio. 

(2)  A bustle,  or  merry-making. 
North. 

Stirrow,  s.  Hasty-pudding.  Chesh. 
Stirrup-cup,  s.  A parting  cup 
taken  on  horseback. 
Stirrup-hose,  s.  Hose  which  were 
attached  to  the  breeches  by 
ribbons. 

Stirrup-ladder,  s.  A thatcher’s 
short  ladder  holding  to  the  roof 
with  spikes.  West. 

Stirrup-oil,  s.  A good  beating. 
Stirrups,  s.  A sort  of  buskins. 
Exmoor. 

Stirrup-verse,  s.  A parting  verse. 
Stirt,  pret.  t.  (^.-aS'.)  Started. 
Stirttelys,  adv.  Immediately. 
Stir-up-sunday,  s.  The  twenty- 
fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  the 
collect  for  which  begins  with 
the  words  stir  up. 

Stitch,  s.  (1)  A contortion  or  gri- 
mace. 

(2)  Apain  in  the  side.  Prompt. P. 


(3)  A bundle  of  ten  sheaves  of 
corn  set  up  together.  Devon. 

(4)  A narrow  ridge  of  land. 
Cumb. 

(5)  A tailor.  Var.  d. 

(6)  To  go  through  stitch ; to 
accomplish  completely ; to  go 
thes  whole  length. 

Stitchback,  s.  Strong  ale.  South. 
Stitchwort,  s.  The  plant  stella- 
ria. 

Stite,  adv.  As  soon.  Yorksh.  See 
Tite. 

Stith,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-S . stid.)  Strong, 
hard. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Ascendeth. 

(3)  s.  An  anvil. 

(4)  s.  Carbonic  aq^  gas.  North. 

StIthy, An  anviL 

(2)  v.  To  employ  an  anvil. 

(3)  s.  A smithy. 

Stithy,  (4)  adj.  Hot;  stifling. 
East. 

Stithom,  s.  Bustle.  Line. 

Stive,  (1)  adj.  Stiff;  strong. 

(2)  s.  A brothel ; a stew. 

(3)  v.  To  stifle.  Stiving  is  still 
used  in  Worcestershire  for  stifling 
or  close. 

(4)  s.  A receptacle  of  straw  used 
at  cock-fighting  to  keep  the 
birds  warm. 

(5)  v.  To  bake  hard.  Will.  Werw. 

(6)  v.  ( Fr . estuver.)  To  keep 
close  and  warm.  Somers. 

(7)  s.  Dust.  Var.  d. 

(8)  v.  To  walk  with  stateliness. 

(9)  v.  To  push  with  poles. 

(10)  v.  To  shiver  with  cold. 
Dev. 

Stiven,  s.  Sternness.  North. 
Stiver,  (1)  s.  A small  Dutch  coin. 

Coena  centenaria,  Festo,  in  quam  non 
plus  centusse  impendebatur,  praeter  e 
terra  enata.  A supper  that  cost  but  a 
French  crowne  or  fortie  stivers : a stiver 
is  two  pence.  Nomenclator,  1585. 

(2)  v.  To  start  up.  Dev. 

\jS)  v.  To  stagger.  Sussex. 
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(4)  v.  To  exert  one’s  self  vio- 
lently. Sussex. 

(5)  v.  To  flutter.  Kent. 

(6)  s.  Bristling  of  the  hair.  West. 
Stivour,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  bagpipe. 

(2)  ( A.-N .)  A player  upon  the 
stivour. 

Stivven,  part.p.  Blocked  up  with 
snow,  said  of  a road.  Norf. 
ST13T,  part.  p.  Fixed. 

Stoach,  (1)  s.  A valet. 

(2)  v.  To  make  an  impression 
on  wet  land,  as  oxen  do.  Sussex. 
Stoak-hole,  s.  The  hole  out  of 
which  the  fire  in  a furnace  pro- 
ceeds. Holme. 

Stoar,  s.  A deep-toned  voice. 
Craven. 

Stob,  s.  A post;  a short  stake. 
Yorksh. 

Stobball-play,  s.  A rustic  game, 
with  balls,  formerlv  practised  in 
Wilts. 

Stoble,  s.  Stubble. 

Stobwort,  s.  Wood  sorrel.  Ger. 
Stoche,  s.  A stab.  Yorksh. 

Stock,  (1)  s.  A stocking. 

(2)  s.  The  back  or  sides  of  a 
grate.  Var.  d. 

(3)  s.  A root. 

(4)  v.  To  root  up.  Stock-axe,  an 
axe  for  grubbing  up. 

(5)  v.  To  strike  and  wrench  with 
an  axe  having  a flat  end.  West. 

(6)  v.  To  peck,  as  a bird.  Here f. 

(7)  v.  To  fix  anything  in  the 
ground,  &c.  Dev . 

(I 8 ) adj . Strong;  muscular.  Wight. 

(9)  s.  An  udder.  Kent. 

(10)  Stock  still,  motionless. 
Stockado,  s.  ( Ital .)  A thrust  in 

fencing. 

Stock-card,  s.  A wooden  imple- 
ment for  carding  wool. 

Stocked,  part.  p.  (1)  Put  in  the 
stocks. 

(2)  Stopped  in  growth.  Leic. 

(3)  Stuck  in  the  mud.  Berks. 
Stockel,  s.  An  old  pollard  tree. 

Here f* 


Stocken,  v.  To  stop  in  growth 
Line. 

Stock-mill,  s.  A fulling-mill. 
Glouc. 

Stockport-coach,  $,(1)  Theframe 
of  a churn.  West. 

(2)  A horse  with  two  women 
riding  sidewise  upon  it.  North. 
Stock-shears,  s.  Shears  used  by 
needle-makers. 

Stock-sleeve,  s.  A sort  of  half- 
sleeve, the  upper  part  of  which 
was  raised  and  full  of  gathers. 
Stocky,  adj.  (1)  Impudent;  bold. 
Mid.  C. 

(2)  Irritable  and  obstinate. 
Sussex. 

(3)  Short  and  thick.  West. 
Stoddle,  s.  A weaver’s  tool. 

Palsgr. 

Stode,  pret.  t.  Stood. 
Stode-mere,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A mare  in 
foal. 

Stodge,  (1)  s.  Pottage,  or  spoon- 
meat.  Dev. 

(2)  s.  Thick  mud.  South. 

(3)  v.  To  stuff,  or  fill ; to  squeeze 
together.  Var.  d. 

Stodge-full,  adj.  Quite  full. 
Warw. 

Stodgy,  adj.  Wet,  said  of  ground. 
Warw. 

Stoffado,  s.  Stuffing.  A term  in 
cooking. 

Stoggerel,  s.  An  old  pollard. 

West.  See  Stockel. 

Stoiting,  part.  a.  The  jumping  of 
pilchards  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  East. 

Stoke,  (1)  v.  To  stir  the  fire. 

(2)  s.  A yard  in  length. 

(3)  part.p.  Fastened;  shut. 
Stoker,  s.  A man  employed  to 

attend  to  the  fire. 

Stokes,  s.  Staves  or  clubs  ? 

Sir,  sir,  sir,  constable,  watcli,  stokes 
stokes,  stokes ; murder ! 

Otway , Soldier's  Fortune,  1681. 

Stoke  y,  adj.  Sultry.  North. 
Stoldred,  s.  Stealth.  Kent. 
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Some  little  corn  by  stoldred  brought  to 
town. 

Billingsly's  Brachy  Martyrologia , 1667- 

Stole,  (1)  s.  A stool. 

(2)  s.  A weaver’s  instrument. 

(3)  s.  A chest  for  packing  robes. 

(4)  v . To  swallow  drink.  Norf. 
Stolky,  adj.  Miry.  Glouc. 

Stolne,  part.  p.  Stolen. 

Stolpe,  s.  A stulp,  or  post. 
Stolsy,  v.  To  walk  in  the  dirt. 

Bed f. 

Stolt,  adj . Stout.  Sussex, 

Stoly,  adj.  Dirty.  Suff. 

Stom,  s.  (1)  The  implement  used 
to  keep  the  malt  in  the  vat. 
North. 

(2)  A large  branch.  Bedf. 
Stomach,  (1)  s.  Pride;  anger. 

(2)  v.  To  resent.  East . 

(3)  v.  To  put  up  with. 
Stomachful,  adj . Angry ; stub- 
born. 

Stomachy,  adj.  Proud ; irritable. 
Stomber,  v.  To  confound.  Shropsh. 
Stombled,  part.  p.  Trodden  into 
holes. 

Stompey,  v.  To  walk ; to  stump. 
Stonage,  s.  A heap  of  stones. 
Stonas,  s.  An  entire  horse.  Suff. 
Stonche,  v.  To  stop;  to  stanch. 
Stond,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Station;  si- 
tuation. 

Stonde,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  stand. 
Stonding,  adj.  Stiff.  A term  in 
old  confectionary.  See  Renning. 
Stondle,  s.  A bearing-tub.  Norf. 
Stone-batch,  s.  Hard  clay. 
Northampt. 

Stone-bow,  s.  A crossbow  for 
shooting  stones. 

A wicked  majestrate  is  like  to  those 
That  shoot  at  birds,  in  pieces  and  stone- 
bowes ; 

As  with  one  eye  their  levell  they  attaine, 
So  totlier  wincke  at  faults  and  slioote  at 
gaine. 

Rowlands,  Knaves  of  Sp.  and  D.,  n.  d. 

Stone-break,  s.  Saxifrage. 
Stone-chat,  s.  The  wheatear. 
North. 


Stonecrop,  s.  The  sedum  acre  of 
Linn. 

Stone-hatch,  s.  The  ring-plover. 
Norf. 

Stone* horse.,  s . A stallion. 
Stonen,  adj.  Made  of  stone.  West . 
Stones,  s.  (1)  Testiculi. 

Satiriasis  cometh  of  a greet  boistrows 
wynd  that  fallith  down  into  a mannus 
stoones  and  into  his  5erde,  and  makith 
the  gerde  arise.  Medical  MS.,  15 th  cent . 

(2)  Cannon  balls,  having  been 
formerly  made  of  stone,  were 
frequently  called  stones. 
Stone-spitchil-dike,  s.  A raised 
earthen  dike,  faced  with  stones. 
North. 

Stone-weed,  s.  Knot-grass.  Suff. 
Stonge,  part.  p.  of  stinge.  (A.-S.) 
Stabbed. 

Stongey,  aclj.  Hot,  blistering,  ap- 
plied to  weather.  Norf. 
Stonify,  v.  To  petrify. 

Stoning,  part.  a.  Ploughing  so  as 
to  turn  back  the  earth  which  has 
been  previously  turned.  North- 
ampt. 

Stonk,  s.  A shock  of  corn. 
Stonnord,  s.  Stonecrop. 

Stont,  pres.  t.  Standeth. 

Stonye,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  astonish. 
Stony-hard,  s.  Corn-gromwell. 
North. 

Stood,  part.  p.  Cropped  short. 
North. 

Stook,  (1)  s.  A shock  of  corn, 
consisting  of  ten  sheaves.  North. 

(2)  s.  A stile  under  which  water 
is  discharged.  Somerset. 

(3)  v.  To  stoop  the  head.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  remains  of  a pillar  of 
coal  after  it  has  been  riven  by  a 
board.  Newc. 

Stool,  (1)  v.  To  ramify,  as  corn. 

(2)  v.  To  plough;  to  cultivate. 
Yorksh. 

(3)  s.  A cluster  of  stems  rising 
from  one  root.  Northampt. 

Stool-ball,  s . An  ancient  game 
at  ball,  played  by  both  sexes. 
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Isa.  Ay,  and  at  stool-ball  too,  sir;  I’ve 
great  luck  at  it. 

Ward.  Why,  can  you  catch  a ball  well? 
Isa.  I have  catch’d  two  in  my  lap  atone 
game.  Middleton's  Worths,  iv,  597 - 
Gripe.  Can  you  not  use  exercise  to  stir 
up  your  natural  heat  ? 

Mrs.  Gripe.  You  let  me  have  exercise 
little  enough  ! Heav’n  knows. 

Gripe.  Can  you  not  play  at  shuttlecock, 
or  carry  a handful  upon  occasion  ? 

Rich.  I will  play  at  stool-ball  with  the 
maids,  and  that  will  stir  up  natural 
heat.  Woman  Captain,  1680. 

The  season  does  so  dirty  fall 
Blind  men  can’t  play  at  stoolball. 

Poor  Robin,  1756. 

When  a young  wench  simpers  like  a 
firmity-kettle  on  her  sweetheart,  and 
he  smacks  her  ut.der  the  snot-gall; 
when  apples  roast  as  they  hang  on  the 
trees,  and  men  refuse  the  best  of 
liquors  to  drink  spring  water;  when  all 
women  are  pleas’d,  and  poor  men  eas’d, 
and  women  of  the  age  of  fourscore  and 
nineteen  play  at  barley  break  and  stool- 
ball.  Poor  Robin,  1777. 

Stool-of-office,  s.  A close-stool. 
Stools,  s.  Stumps  of  copse  or 
hedgewood  cut  down  low.  Var.  d. 
Stool-terras,  v.  To  set  turfs  two 
and  two,  one  against  the  other, 
to  be  dried  by  the  wind.  West. 
Stoon,  s.  A stone. 

Stoop,  (1)  s.  A barrel.  Nor  thumb. 

(2)  v.  To  tilt  a cask.  South. 

(3)  s.  A post.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  steep;  to  macerate. 
West. 

(5)  v.  To  pounce  upon. 

(6)  s.  A fall  of  water  in  a river. 
Northampt. 

Stoop,  Is.  {Dutch.)  A drinking 
stoup,  J cup,  bowl,  or  flagon. 

Marian,  I say,  a stoop  of  wine. 

Shakesp.,  Twelfth  N.,  ii,  3. 
Till ’s  a new  stoupe. 

B.  Sr  FI.,  Sc.  L.,  ii. 

Stoor,  (1)  v.  To  stir.  West. 

(2)  v.  To  rise  in  clouds.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  s.  A sufficient  quantity  of 
yeast  for  a brewing.  East. 

Stoorey,  s.  Warm  beer  and  oat- 
meal stirred  up  with  sugar.  North. 


Stooth,  v.  To  lath  and  plaster. 
North. 

Stop,  (1)  v.  To  cover  a hole. 

(2)  v.  Ta  thrust ; to  place.  North. 

(3)  s.  A small  well-bucket. 

(4)  v.  To  fasten  a feather  to  the 
wing  of  a hawk  in  place  of  a 
broken  one. 

(5)  s.  A hole  in  which  the  doe 
rabbit  deposits  her  litter  and 
secures  them  until  they  can  run. 
Hampsh. 

Stop-dice,  s.  A sort  of  false  dice. 
Palsgr.,  1540. 

Stopen, part. p.  {A.-S.)  Stopped; 
advanced. 

Stop-glat,  s.  A make-shift. 
Stopless,  s.  A portable  wooden 
stopper  for  Hie  mouth  of  an 
oven.  North. 

Stoppe,  (1)  s.  A bucket,  or  milk- 
ing-pail. 

(2)  v.  To  stuff. 

Stopping,  s.  Honey  spoilt  by  lying 
too  long  in  the  cells. 

Stoppings,  s.  A barrier  in  the  ex- 
cavation to  give  direction  to  a 
current  of  air  in  a coal  mine. 
Stopple,  s.  (1)  A stopper. 

(2)  Stubble.  Devon. 

(3)  The  stalk  of  a pipe.  West. 
Stop-rods,  s.  The  wattling  of  the 

shafts  of  a mine.  North. 
Stop-ship,  s.  The  remora. 
Stop-shord,  s.  A stop-gap.  Somer. 
Stopwort,  s.  The  herb  Alleluja. 
Stor,  s.  Incense.  Ayenh.  of  Inw. 
Store,  (1)  adj.  {A.-S.)  Strong; 
great. 

(2)  v.  To  stir. 

(3)  s.  Anything  laid  up  for  use. 

(4)  s.  Value;  estimation. 

(5)  s.  Quantity. 

(6)  s.  A receptacle. 

(7)  pret.  t.  Stared.  Northampt. 
Store-pigs,  s.  Pigs  nearly  full 

grown. 

Storial,  adj.  Historical. 

Storie,  s.  A history. 

Storken,  v.  (1)  To  stiffen.  North. 
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(2)  To  gain  strength.  Cumb. 
Storm,  (1)  s.  A shower.  Wilts . 

(2)  s.  A long-continued  frost. 
North. 

(3)  s.  Snow.  Leic. 

(4)  v.  To  scold. 

Storm-cock,  s.  The  missel  thrush. 
North. 

Storve,  part.  p.  Dead. 

Wy  bestes  beth  i-storve. 

And  why  corne  is  so  dere, 

Vd  that  wyl  abyde, 

Lystyn  and  mow  here, 

"With  skyl. 

Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. 

Story,  s.  A falsehood.  Var.  d. 
Story-posts,  s.  The  upright  tim- 
bers reaching  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  a story  in  a build- 
ing of  carpenter’s  work. 

Stot,  (1)  s.  A kind  of  horse,  per- 
haps what  we  call  a cob.  Chauc. 

(2)  s.  A young  ox. 

(3)  v.  To  rebound.  North. 
Stotaye,  v.  To  stumble ; to 

stagger. 

Stotch,  v.  To  cover  ground  with 
footmarks,  said  of  cattle.  Kent. 
Stote,  v.  To  remain. 

Anone  to  the  forest  they  found, 

There  they  stotede  a stound. 

Degrevant,  226. 

Stoter,  v.  To  stumble.  North. 
Stoteye,  s.  Stratagem. 

Stothe,  s.  (1)  A post  or  upright 
of  a wall. 

(2)  The  slay  of  a weaver’s  loom. 
Stot-tuesday,  s.  The  firstTuesday 
after  the  27th  of  October. 

Stott y,  adj.  Gritty.  West. 

Stoud,  s.  A young  colt.  West. 
Stouk,  (1)  v.  To  raise  steam.  North. 

(2)  s.  A drinking-cup  with  a 
handle.  North. 

(3)  s.  The  handle  of  a pail. 
Stoun,  v.  To  smart  with  pain. 

YorJcsh. 

Stound,  (1)s.  ( A.-S .)  A moment, 
or  short  time. 

In  hevene  y-blessyd  must  he  be 
That  herkeneth  here  a stounde. 

Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. 


His  legs  could  bear  him  but  a little  stouni. 

Fairf.  Tasso , xix,  28. 

(2)  v.  To  astonish. 

(3)  v.  To  stun. 

They  stound  him  in  his  saddle,  make  him 
kisse 

His  steeds  curl’d  crest,  ere  he  can  mount 
his  head.  Great  Brituines  Troye,  1609. 
Many  a stounding  blow  hath  he  taken 
on  his  head,  yet  for  a long  time  did  he 
beare  them  without  reeling. 

Dekker’s  Dead  Tearme,  1608. 

(4)  v.  To  beat  a drum.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  beat  severely.  East . 

(6)  v.  To  long  for. 

(7)  v.  To  smart.  North. 

(8)  s.  A wooden  vessel  for  small 
beer. 

Stoundemele,  adj.  {A.-S.)  By 
degrees  ; momentarily. 

Stoupe,  v.  (1)  {A.-S.)  To  stoop. 

(2)  To  give  up  (cant'). 

Stoufins,  s.  Holes  made  by  the 
feet  of  cattle.  North. 

Stour,  s.  Dust.  North. 

Stoure,  (1)  {A.-S.)  s.  Battle; 
assault. 

Nor  scapt  the  Trojan  wound-free,  in  this 

s tower, 

"Was  Gaiathee  beneath  prince  Hector 
slaine.  Great  Brituines  Troye,  1609. 

(2)  s.  Time. 

(3)  adj.  Stiff ; inflexible.  East. 

(4 ) adj.  Severe;  great. 

(5)  s.  A stake. 

(6)  s.  The  round  of  a ladder; 
the  stave  in  the  side  of  a waggon. 

(7)  s.  Water. 

(8)  s.  Dust  in  motion.  North - 
ampt. 

Stout,  (1)  adj.  Tall.  Somers. 

(2)  adj.  Strong;  powerful. 

(3)  s.  The  gad-fly.  West. 

(4)  adj.  Proud. 

Stoute,  v.  To  resist. 

Stoven,  s.  (1)  A young  shoot  from 
the  stump  of  a tree  after  it  has 
been  felled.  North. 

(2^  A stumpy  post.  Northampt . 
Stovenned }part.p.  Split.  Yorksh. 
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Stover,  (1)  {A.-N.  estovers ,)  s . 
Fodder  and  provision  of  all  sorts 
for  cattle. 

And  malted  liir  a ful  fair  fer. 

And  fond  hire  that  night  stover. 

The  Sevyn  Sages,  2606. 

And  others  from  their  cars  are  busily  about 
To  draw  out  sedge  and  reed,  for  thatch 
and  stover  fit. 

Drayt.  Polyolb.,  song  xxv. 

(2)  s.  Stubble ; the  second  growth 
of  clover.  Northampt. 

(3)  v.  To  bristle  up  ; to  stiffen. 
West. 

Stow,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A place. 

(2)  s.  A place  for  putting  things 
in. 

(3)  v.  To  confine  cattle.  Norf. 

(4)  v.  To  hinder,  or  stop. 

5iif  any  man  stow  me  this  nyth, 

I xal  hym  3eve  a dedly  wownde. 

Coventry  Mysteries , p.  217. 

(5)  v.  To  lop  trees.  East. 

(6)  v.  To  silence  one  (cant). 

(7)  v.  To  dry  in  an  oven.  Kent. 
Stowe,  (1)  s.  A narrow  passage. 

(2)  v.  To  cope  with  an  enemy. 

(3)  pret.  t.  Stole. 

Stower,  s.  (1)  A boat-book. 

(2)  A flock  of  geese.  YorJcsh. 
Stowere,  v.  To  inclose  with  stakes. 
Stowk,  s.  A slanting  piece  of  wood 
supporting  a post.  Northampt. 
Stowles,  s.  Trunks  of  trees  grub- 
bed up  and  left.  Glouc. 

Stowlin,  s.  A lump  of  meat.  Line. 
Stowter,  v.  To  walk  clumsily. 
Stra,  s.  Straw.  East. 

Strablet,  s.  A long  narrow  piece. 
Somers. 

Strabrods,  s.  The  wooden  pins 
used  to  fasten  thatch  to  the  roof 
of  a building. 

Strack,  s.  A bar  of  iron. 
Strackle-brained,  s.  Dissolute. 
North . 

Stracklings,  s.  Fools.  Lane. 

Str act,  part.  p.  Distracted. 
Strad,  s.  A leather  gaiter  for  pro- 
tection against  thorns.  West. 


Straddlebob,  s.  A blackbeetle. 

Wight. 

Straddlins,  adv.  Astride. 
Strafe,  v.  To  stray.  Shropsh. 
Straft,  s.  A scolding  quarrel. 
East. 

Strage,  (1)  s.  ( Lat .)  Slaughter. 

(2)  v.  To  stray,  said  of  cattle. 
Stragle,  v.  To  stray. 

Straight,  (1)  adv.  Immediately. 

(2)  s.  A narrow  alley. 

(3)  adj.  Too  tight.  North. 
Straighter,  s.  A smoothing  iron. 

North. 

Straights,  s.  A sort  of  cloth. 
15th  cent. 

Straiks,  s.  The  rim  or  iron  tie  of 
a wheel.  Hampsh. 

Strail,  s.  A bed  cloth.  Pr.  P. 
Strain,  (1)  v.  To  flow. 

(2)  s.  Lineage.  See  Strene. 

(3)  v.  Futuere.  “When  he 
strains  that  lady,”  Shakespeare. 
Henry  VIII,  iv,  1.  More  com- 
monly applied  to  cats.  See 
Strene. 

Straine,  v.  (1)  To  restrain.  Gaw. 

(2)  To  stretch  out. 

Straint,  s.  Tension.  Spens . 
Strait,  v.  To  puzzle.  East. 
Straite,  v.  To  bind  tight. 
Strake,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  go. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Struck. 

(3)  s.  The  hoop  of  a cart  wheel. 

(4)  s.  A slice;  a streak. 

(5)  s.  A crevice  in  a floor ; a rut 
in  a road. 

Strake-nails,  s.  Large  headed 
nails.  Florio. 

Strale,  s.  A sheep  two  years  old. 
North. 

Stram,  (1)  s.  A sudden  noise. 
West. 

(2)  v.  To  dash  down  ; to  recoil 
with  violence  and  noise.  Dev. 
Stram  a l king,  pret.  Gadding  and 
loitering.  East. 

Stramash,  v.  (1)  To  beat. 

(2)  To  crack  and  break  irrepara- 
bly ; to  destroy.  North . 
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Stramazoun,  s.  A direct  descend- 
ing cut  of  a sword. 

Strame,  s . A streak.  West. 
Strammer,  s.  A great  lie. 
Strammerly,  adj.  Ungainly.  Kent. 
Stramming,  adj.  Huge.  West. 
Stramote,  s.  A stalk  of  grass. 
Dorset. 

Stramp,  v.  To  trample.  North. 
Strand,  s.  One  of  the  twists  of  a 
line  of  horsehair;  a withered 
stalk  of  grass.  Sussex. 
Strand-head,  s.  An  arrow-head. 
Strand y,  adj.  Restive.  Strandy- 
mires,  cross  children.  North. 
Strange,  (1)  adj.  Foreign;  un- 
common ; coy. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  estrange. 

(3)  v.  To  strengthen. 

Confermynge  his  a sacrement, 

And  other  that  we  foungeth ; 

And  wanne  a man  hit  ondervangeth. 

In  saule  hit  hine  strangeth. 

William  de  Skoreham. 

(4)  v.  To  wonder  at.  North. 

(5)  A strange  woman , a pros- 
titute. 

Stranger  s.  A visitor.  North. 
Strangle,  v.  To  weary. 
Stranglers.  A disease  in  horses. 
Strangle-tare,  \s.  The  wild 
SsTRANGLE-WEED,  J Vetch. 
Strangullion,  s.  The  strangury. 

Strangulion,  glanders,  yellowes,  wormes, 
Smug  would  give  ground  to  none. 

Rowlands , Knave  of  Clubbs,  1611. 

Strap,  (1)  s.  Credit.  YorJcsh. 

(2)  s.  A bunch.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  groom  a horse.  North - 
ampt. 

Strappado,  s.  An  ancient  punish- 
ment by  drawing  up  the  victim 
to  a height,  and  then  suddenly 
letting  him  fall  half  way  with  a 
jerk,  which  broke  his  arms  and 
shook  all  his  joints  out  of  joint. 

Some  said  there  were  others  that  offered 
to  suffer  the  Germain  strappado  for  his 
sake,  and  to  daunee  in  the  aire. 

Rowley’s  Search  for  Money , 1609. 


Strapper,  s.  (1)  An  occasional 
assistant;  one  not  regularly  em- 
ployed. West. 

(2)  A large  person. 

Strapple,s. The  tieof  the  breeches. 
Strat,  (1)  s.  A blow.  Somers. 

(2)  v.  To  splash  with  mud.  Dev. 

(3)  v.  To  dash  to  piedes.  West. 

(4)  v.  To  stop;  to  impede. 
Dev. 

(5)  v.  To  bring  forth  young  pre- 
maturely. Cornw. 

Stratch,  v.  To  slake  lime.  Somers. 
Straught,  (1)  adj.  Distracted; 
crazed.  Straughnessef  madness. 

' So  as  being  now  straught  of  minde,  des- 
perate, and  a verie  foole,  lie  goeth,  &c. 
Scot’s  Discov.  of  Witchert  L 8 b. 


(2)  part.  p.  Stretched. 

Stravaige,  v.  To  stroll.  North. 

Straw,  (1)  v.  To  strew. 

(2)  To  be  in  the  straw , to  be 
delivered  of  a child. 

Strawberry,  adj.  Sour.  Somers. 

Straw-joiner,  s.  A thatcher. 
Dev. 

Straw-mote,  s.  A straw.  Dev. 

Stre,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Straw. 

Streak’  \v.  To  stretch. 

STREKE,  j 

Streakers,  s.  The  iron  rims  of  a 
wheel.  Craven. 

Streale,  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  arrow. 
Sussex. 

Stream,  v.  To  pass  along  in  a 
train  actively;  to  draw  out  at 
length.  West. 

Streamers,  s.  (1)  The  aurora 
borealis.  North. 

(2)  Persons  who  work  in  search 
of  stream  tin. 

Stream-works,  s.  Tin-wrorks  in 
the  lower  places,  where  they 
trace  the  vein  of  tin  by  ditches, 
by  which  the  men  carry  off  the 
water  that  would  break  in  upon 
them.  Cornw. 

Streave,  adj.  Stray. 

Strebery,  s.  {A.-S.)  The  straw- 
berry. 
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Streech,  (1)  s.  The  space  of  one 
striking  of  the  rake. 

(2)  Streech-measure,  a measure 
filled  even  to  the  top,  yet  so  that 
a stick  may  lie  over  it. 

Streek,  (1)  s.  A stratum  of  coal. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  iron  clothes.  East. 
Streely,  adj.  Lanky.  Stiff. 
STREEVED,j&re£.  t.  Strove.  Cornw. 
Streinable,  adj.  Violent. 
Streiness,  s.  A convulsion. 
Streine,  v.  To  constrain. 

Streit,  adj.  Strict.  Streit-breth, 

short  breath.  ^ 

Streite,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Narrowly. 
Streives,  s.  Beasts  which  have 
strayed. 

Streke,  (1)  v.  To  erect. 

\ (2)  adv.  (A.-S.)  Straight. 

(3)  v.  To  strike;  to  go  rapidly. 

(4)  v.  To  scratch  out. 

Stremes,  s.  The  sun's  rays. 
Stren,  1 ( A.-N .)  Race;  pro- 

strene,  J geny ; descent. 

For  the  misbigeten  stren , 

Quic  y schal  now  dolven  ben. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  39. 

And  of  that  streene  shall  five  at  length 
re-raigne. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Strend,  s.  (A.-S.)  Race  ; genera- 
tion. See  Stren. 

Strene,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A New- 
year's  gift.  Dorset. 

(2)  s.  A shoot  of  a tree.  Line. 

(3)  v.  To  copulate,  said  of  a dog. 
Durh. 

Strength,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To 
strengthen. 

(2)  s.  A fortress. 

Stren kille,  v.  To  sprinkle. 
Strent,  v.  To  tear,  or  slit.  Dot'set. 
Strenthe,  s.  Strength. 

Strepe,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  strip. 
Stress,  v.  To  confine  in  narrow 
limits. 

Stresse,  s.  A distress. 

Stretch, (1)  s.  A strike  to  measure 
corn. 


(2)  v.  To  walk  dignified.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  s.  A plot  of  ground  on  which 
weavers  stretch  their  warps. 
West. 

Stretcher,  s.  The  board  in  a boat 
against  which  a rower  places  his 
feet. 

Stret,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A road;  away. 
(2)  adj.  Deficient  or  short  of. 
Leic. 

STREUD,joreL  t.  Strided.  North. 
Streut,  v.  To  tear.  Dors. 
Strevill,  s.  A three-pronged  fork 
for  taking  up  hav.  Devon. 
Strewment,  s.  Ornamentation. 
Strichell,  s.  See  Strickle  (3). 
Stricke,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Direct. 
Stricking-plough,  s.  A sort  of 
plough  used  in  some  parts  of 
Kent. 

Strickle,  s.  (1)  An  implement 
formerly  used  by  plumbers. 

(2)  A whetstone  for  a scythe. 
North. 

(3)  A piece  of  wood  used  in 
striking  off  an  even  measure  of 
corn.  West.  Called  a strickless 
in  Staff. 

Stricklebag,  s.  A general  term 
for  a very  small  fish,  minnows, 
& c.  as  well  as  sticklebacks.  Line. 
Strictland,  s.  An  isthmus. 
Striddle,  v.  To  straddle ; to  walk 
affectedly.  North. 

Stride.  To  stride  a lance,  to  be 
transfixed  by  it. 

Stride-wide,  s.  An  old  cant  term 
for  ale. 

Stridling,  s.  Astride. 

Strie,  s.  A straw. 

Strift,  (1)  s.  The  death-struggle. 
Norf. 

(2)v.  To  give  the  death-struggle. 
Strig,  s.  The  foot-stalk  of  a leaf, 
or  flower.  South. 

Strigment,  s.  Ordure  ; dirt. 
Strike,  (1)  v.  To  go  rapidly.  See 
Streke. 

(2)  s.  An  iron  stanchel  in  a 
palisade. 
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(3)  s.  A bushel.  Var.  d. 

Robert  Webb  of  Shottre  oweth.  me 
iiij.s.  iiij.dJ.  lent  hym  in  money  for 
making  ix.  strycke  and  a half  of  malt. 
Will  of  John  Cocks,  of  Stratford  on  Avon , 

dated  May  27 th , i600. 

(4)  v.  To  steal  money. 

The  cutting  a pocket,  or  picking  a purse, 
is  called  striking. 

Greene's  Art  of  Coney  catch. 

(5)  v.  To  balance  accounts. 

(6)  v.  To  stroke  softly. 

( [7)v . To  make  anything  smooth. 

(8)  v.  To  rebound.  Palsgr. 

(9)  v.  To  spread,  or  lay  out  flat. 

(10)  v.  To  anoint  or  rub  gently. 
Devon. 

(11)  v.  To  tap  a barrel. 

(12)  Flies  strike  meat,  when  the 
latter  is  fly-blown.  Line. 

(13)  To  strike  hands , to  shake 
hands.  Strike  me  luck , an  old 
phrase,  in  concluding  a bargain, 
and  giving  earnest  upon  it. 

Y.  L.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest, 
and  draw  the  writings. 

M.  There’s  a God’s-penny  for  thee. 

B.  If  FI.  Scornf.  L.,  Act  ii. 

Strike-block,  s.  A joiner’s  plane. 
Strines,  s.  The  sides  of  a ladder. 
Lane. 

Strike-baulk,  v.  To  plough  one 
furrow,  and  leave  another.  Kent. 
Strike-block,  s.  A sort  of  plane, 
used  by  joiners  for  short  joints. 
Strike  in,  v.  To  begin. 

Striker,  s.  A wencher.  A term 
common  in  the  early  dramatists. 
Strinde,  s.  (1)  Progeny.  See 
Strend. 

(2)  A stride.  Line. 

Strine,  s.  A ditch.  Shropsh. 
String,  (1)  s.  Race,  descent.  Cumb. 
See  Stren. 

(2)  s.  A narrow  vein  of  ore.  North. 

(3)  To  get  in  a string , to  deceive. 
Stringer,  s.  (1)  One  who  made 

strings  for  bows. 

(2)  A wencher.  B.  and  Flet. 
Stringlidge,  s.  The  strangles  in 
horses.  Line. 


Stringy,  adj.  Cold  ; applied  to  the 
weather.  Suffolk. 

St&inkle,  (1)  v.  To  sprinkle. 

(2)  s.  An  aspersoir. 

Strip,  (1)  s.  Destruction. 

(2)  v.  To  go  rapidly. 

(3)  v.  To  milk  a cow  dry.  Norf. 
Stripe,  (1)  v.  To  beat.  Palsgr. 

(2)  v.  To  thrash  corn. 

(3)  s.  A strain,  or  measure. 

(4)  s.  ( Lat .)  Race;  kindred. 

(5)  s.  A woodman’s  knife.  Line. 

(6)  s.  A simpleton.  Wilts. 
Strippings,  \ s.  The  last  milk 

stroakings,  J drawn  from  a cow. 
Var.  d. 

Stritch,  s.  A strickle.  West. 
Strite,  s.  The  part  of  a field 
where  the  plough  turns.  Leic. 
Strithe,  v.  To  stride  the  legs. 
Strive,  (1)  s.  Strife. 

(2)  v.  To  rob  a bird’s  nest.  East. 
Stroak,  s.  Two  pecks  of  corn. 
Yorksh. 

Strocal,  s.  A sort  of  shovel  used 
by  glass-makers.  Blount. 
Strocke,  s.  A sort  of  sweet  cream. 
Strod,  s.  A forked  branch  of  a 
tree.  Sussex. 

Strode,  prei.  t.  Threw.  Dev. 
Strof ,pret.  t.  Strove. 

Stroggle,  v.  (1)  To  struggle. 
Chauc. 

(2)  To  grumble.  Palsgr. 

Strogs,  s.  Splatterdashes.  Wight. 
Stroil,  s.  (1)  Strength;  agility. 
Dev. 

(2)  Couch-grass.  West. 

Stroke,  (1)  s.  A blast  of  a horn. 

(2)  s.  Quantity.  Var.  d. 

(3)  s.  A game;  a proceeding. 
Essex. 

(4)  s.  Two  pecks  of  corn.  Lane. 

(5)  v.  To  sooth,  to  flatter. 

(6)  To  bear , or  have  stroke , to 
bear  sway,  to  fyave  influence. 

Stroke-bias,  s.  An  old  Kentish 
game. 

Stroker,  s.  A flatterer.  B.  Jonson. 
Stroll,  s.  A slip  of  land.  Dev. 
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Strom,  s.  An  implement  to  keep 
the  malt  in  the  vat.  North. 
Strome,  v.  To  walk  with  long 
strides.  Norf. 

Strommell,  s.  Straw-  Dekker. 
Stronde,  s.  The  strand. 

Strones,  s.  Tenants  bound  to 
assist  the  lord  in  hunting  and 
turning  the  red  deer  on  the 
mountains  to  the  forest.  Cumb. 
Strong-docked,  adj.  Large  and 
stoutly  made  about  the  loins. 
East. 

Stroo,  v.  To  strain  a liquid. 
STROOK,joreL  t.  Struck. 

Stroom,  s.  A wicker  malt-strainer, 
used  in  brewing.  Northampt. 
Stroop,  (1)  s.  The  gullet.  Norf. 

(2)  v.  To  bawl.  East. 

Strootch.  To  drag  the  legs  in 
walking.  Kent. 

Strop,  (1)  s.  A cord.  Devon. 

(2)  v.  To  milk  a cow  so  as  to 
draw  the  last  drops.  Line. 
Strope,  s.  A strap. 

Strossers,  s.  Tight  drawers. 
Strother,  s.  (1)  A rudder. 

Then  Hanybald  arose  hym  up  to  sese 
both  ship  and  strothir. 

The  History  of  Beryn,  1151. 

(2)  A marsh.  North. 

Stroue,  v.  To  destroy. 

Strounge,  adj.  Morose.  North . 
Stroupe,  s.  The  windpipe. 
Strout,  (1)  v.  To  strut. 

(2)  v.  To  swell  out. 

(3)  s.  A bustle ; a quarrel. 
Strouter,  s.  Anything  that  pro- 
jects. Somerset. 

Strove,  s.  Uproar.  West. 

Strow,  (1)  s.  Confusion.  Cornw. 

(2)  adj.  Scattered. 

Stroye,  v.  To  destroy. 

Strub,  v.  To  rob.  Devon. 

Struck,  (1)  part.p.  Stricken. 

(2)  Struck  all  of  a heap , ex- 
cessively surprised,  astounded. 
Strud,  s.  Roost.  Tarlton , 1590. 
Strugged,  adj.  Chubby.  West. 
Strull,  adv.  Well.  Norf. 


Strum,  (1)  s.  A prostitute. 

(2)  v.  To  play  music.  Var.  d. 
Strumel,  s.  A long,  dishevelled 
head  of  hair.  Norf 
Strumpet,  v.  To  debauch. 
Strumphusher,  s. 

He  [a  bawd]  lives  at  all  distances  and 
postures,  one  while  tapster  or  tobacco- 
seller,  otherwise  strumphusher ; now- 
brother,  then  cozen,  sometimes  master 
of  the  house;  yet  all  this  while  rogue, 
theefe,  and  pimpe. 

Teuton's  Leasures . Char.  11 


Strijmmuck,  v.  To  stray.  Saff. 
Strttmples.  To  cock  one's  strum - 
pies , to  astonish  him.  Shropsh. 
Struncheon,  s.  A verse  of  a song. 
Line. 

Strunt,  (1)  s.  A tail  of  an  animal. 
North. 

(2)  s.  Mentula.  Middleton. 

(3)  v.  To  cut  short  off.  Strunty , 
docked.  Yorksh. 

Strunty,  adj.  Sulky.  Northampt. 
Strushins,  s.  Fragments.  North. 
Strushon,  s.  Waste.  Lane. 
Strut,  (1)  s.  Contention. 

(2)  s.  Stubbornness.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  brace.  A carpenter’s 
term. 

(4)  s.  A pole  with  a spike  at  the 
end,  attached  to  the  shaft  of  a 
cart,  to  be  let  down  and  hold  the 
weight  from  the  horse’s  back 
while  standing  with  a heavy  load. 
Northampt. 

(5)  s.  A state  of  swelling,  or 
hardness.  Leic. 

Struttle,  s.  The  stickleback. 
Northampt. 

Struye,  \ v.  (A.-N)  To  de- 
strye,  J stroy. 

Stry,  s.  ( Lat .)  A witch. 
Stryance,  s.  Wastefulness.  East. 
Strye,  v.  To  stay ; to  cure. 
Stryful,  adj.  Wasteful.  Norf. 
Stry-goodly,  adj.  Wasteful;  de- 
structive. East. 

Stub,  (1)s.  An  old  root,  or  stump. 

(2)  s.  A prop.  East. 

(3)  s.  A sort  of  short  nail. 
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(4)  s.  A castrated  bull.  Heref. 

(5)  s.  A large  sum  of  money. 
West . 

(6)  v.  To  ruin  by  extravagance. 
North. 

(7)  v.  To  stub  a horse  in  hunting 
or  a greyhound  in  coursing,  is  to 
wound  him  by  jumping  on  a stub 
recently  cut. 

Stub-apple,  s.  The  wild  apple. 
East. 

Stubberd,  s.  A kind  of  apple. 
West. 

Stubbo,  adj.  Thick;  short.  Chesh. 
Stubs,  s.  Stubble.  Northampt. 
Stub-shoot,  s.  A shoot  or  scion 
growing  from  the  stump  or  stub. 
Stuck,  s.  (1)  The  handle  of  an 
earthen  vessel.  Warw. 

(2)  A spike.  West. 

(3)  A slough.  Norf. 

(4)  A shock  of  corn.  Heref. 
Stuckle,  s.  A heap  of  wheat. 
Stuckling,  s.  (1)  A fritter. 

(2)  A small  river  fish.  South. 
Stucks,  s.  Iron  pins  put  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  blocks  of  a 
drag,  to  prevent  the  timber  slip- 
ping off.  North. 

Stud,  s.  (1)  The  upright  in  a lath 
and  plaster  wall. 

(2)  A meditation.  West. 
Studderie,  s.  A large  stable. 
Studdles,  s.  Implements  used  by 
weavers.  Westm. 

Studdy,  s.  An  anvil,  or  stithy. 
North. 

Studge,  v.  To  walk  with  short 
heavy  steps.  Northampt. 
Studgy,  adj.  Thickset. 
Studstaff,  s.  A cross  piece  of 
wood  to  prevent  the  traces  of  the 
forehorses  of  a team  from  col- 
lapsing. Northampt. 

Study,  v.  To  astonish.  North. 
Stueholder,  s . A keeper  of  a 
brothel. 

Item,  that  no  stueholder  kepe  no 
woman  witliinne  his  trust  that  hath 
any  sekenesse  of  brenninge,  but  that 


slieo  be  putte  out,  uppon  the  peine  of 
making  a fine  unto  the  Jord  of  a c.s. 

Regulations  of  the  Stews,  15 th  cent. 

Stuehouse,  s.  A brothel. 

Item,  at  the  lete  holde  the  24  of  Aprill, 
the  30  yere  of  the  reigne  of  Henry  the 
6,  it  was  ordeyned  that  no  persone 
kepinge  any  comoune  liostell  or  stuhous 
have  or  occupie  any  personne  for  his 
hostiller  that  before  this  time  hath  be  a 
souldiour  in  the  parties  beyond  the  see. 

Ib. 

Stuffing-stick,  s.  A stick  for 
poking  the  stuffing  into  chairs, 
&c.  Holme , 1688. 

Stuffins,  s.  Coarse  flour.  North. 

Stuffure,  s.  Stuff.  Pr.  P. 

Stuffy,  adj.  Very  fat. 

Stufnet,  s.  A skillet. 

Stugge,  s . A hog’s  trough.  Pr.  P. 

Stugged,  1 adj.  Hearty  ; stout. 
stuggy,  J Devon. 

Stuk,  adj.  Short;  docked.  Pr.  P. 

Stuke,  s.  A sort  of  stucco. 

Stulk-hole,  s.  A puddle.  East. 

Stull,  s.  (1)  A luncheon  , a great 
piece  of  bread,  cheese,  or  other 
victuals.  Essex. 

(2)  Timber  placed  in  the  backs 
of  levels,  and  covered  with  boards 
or  small  piles  to  support  rubbish. 
Cornw. 

Stulm,  s.  A conduit  of  water  in  a 
mine. 

Stulp,  s.  A short  stout  post. 

Stultch,  s.  A stilt.  Wilts. 

Stultitious,  adj.  Sulky  ; ill-tem- 
pered. Leic. 

Stum,  s.  Strong  new  wine,  used  to 
strengthen  that  which  is  weak. 
Stum’d,  strengthened. 

Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  stum , 
be  all  fine. 

B.  Jons.,  Rules  for  the  Tav.,  vii,  29. 
Sometimes  we  have  their  tame  hus- 
bands, who  gallop  hither  upon  their 
tits,  to  see  their  faithful  wives  play  a 
game  at  ninepins,  and  be  drunk  with 
stum’d  wine. 

Shadwell,  Epson  Wells,  1673. 
Raptures  in  love  have  no  more  meaning 
in  ’em  than  rants  in  poetry,  meer  fus- 
tian  ; ’tis  the  stum  of  love  that  makes  it 
fret,  and  fume,  and  fly. 

Shadwell,  True  Widow,  16/9. 
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Stummatcher-ptece,  s.  An  irre- 
gular-shaped piece  of  land.  Suff. 
Stummer,  v.  To  stumble.  North. 
Stump,  (1)  s.  A post.  Var.d. 

(2)  v.  To  knock  the  wicket  down 
by  hand  at  cricket. 

(3)  s.  A stoat.  Hampsh. 

(4)  v.  To  walk  heavily. 

(5)  s.  A stupid  fellow.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  pay  cash.  Stumpy , 
ready  money. 

(7)  v.  To  be  reduced  to  poverty. 
To  he  put  to  one's  stumps , to  be 
badly  off.  Stump  and  rump , 
entirely. 

Stumpfoot,  s.  A club-foot. 
Stumps,  s.  Legs  Var.  d. 

Stunch,  adj.  Short  and  stout. 
North. 

Stunde,  s.  A short  space  of  time. 
See  Stound. 

Stune,  v.  To  empty.  Staff. 
Stunkey,  adj.  Saturated  with  wet,, 
so  as  to  be  unfit  for  ploughing. 
Warw. 

Stunned-poll,  s.  A thickhead  ; a 
dunce.  Somerset. 

Stunnish,  v.  To.  stun.  Lane. 
Stunny,  v.  To  stun.  North. 
Stunt,  (1)  adj.  Angry;  obstinate; 
sulky.  Line. 

(2)  v.  To  make  a fool  of  any  one. 
Durham. 

(3)  s.  A tail.  Leic 
Stuntish,  adj.  (1)  Dumpy.  North. 

(2)  Sullen ; ill-tempered. 

Stupe,  s.  ( Lat.  stupa , tow,  of  which 
it  was  made.)  A cloth  dipped  in 
healing  liquor  warm,  and  applied 
to  a wound. 

Leave  crying,  and  I’ll  tell  you ; 
And  get  your  plaisters,  and  your  warm 
stupes  ready. 

B.  Sr  FI.  Lover’s  Progress,  i,  2. 

Stupendious,  adj.  Stupendous. 

Shadwell , Bury  Fair , 1689. 
Stupid,  adj.  Obstinate.  North. 
Stuppin,  s.  A skillet.  Kent. 
Stuprate,  v.  (Lat.)  To  ravish. 
Stupration}  rape. 


Sturbing,  s.  Disturbance. 
Sturble,  v.  To  disturb. 

Sturdy,  (1)  s.  ( Fr . estourdi ) A 
disease  in  sheep,  by  which  the 
brain  is  affected  by  water,  when 
they  are  unable  to  see  clearly. 
Craven. 

(2)  adj.  Sulky ; obstinate.  North . 
Sture,  (1)  6*.  A steer.  West. 

(2)  adj.  Rude;  ill-looking. 

(3 ) s.  Disturbance  ; dust.  Devon. 
Sturgeon,  s.  A little  broad-built 

man.  Line.  1 

Sturken,  v.  To  thrive.  North. 
Sturm,  adj.  Stern  ; morose.  Kent. 
Sturre,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  stir. 
Sturry,  adj.  Sturdy.  South. 
Sturt,  s.  (1)  Disturbance;  strife. 
North. 

(2)  Great  wages.  A miner’s  term. 
Syurtes,  s.  Stirrups.  Syr  Gaw. 
Sturtle,  v.  To  start  at.  Dev. 
Stusnet,  s.  A skillet.  Sussex. 
Stut,  (1)  v.  To  stutter.  Mars  ton. 

(2)  s.  A gnat.  West. 
Stuttle-back,s.  The  prickleback. 
East. 

Sty,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.  stigan.)  To 
ascend. 

That  was  ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty. 

And  every  link  thereof  a step  of  dignity. 

Spens.  F.  Q.,  II,  vii,  46. 

(2)  s.  A ladder.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  s.  A pimple  on  the  eyelid. 

(4)  s.  A lane  or  path. 
Sty-baked,  adj.  Dirty.  Line. 
Styk,  s.  A stitch. 

Sua,  adv.  (A.-S.)  So. 

Subduce,  v.  (Lat.)  To  withdraw. 
Subduement,  s.  Defeat. 

Subeth,  s.  A sort  of  apoplexy. 
Subfumigation,  s.  (Lat.)  Charm 
by  smoke. 

Submiss,  adj.  Submissive. 
Subnect,  v.  (Lat.)  To  add  to. 
Subplantarie,  adj.  Supplanting. 
Subrufe,  adj.  (Lat.)  Reddish. 
Subsaid,  part. p.  Just  mentioned. 
Norf. 

Subscribe,  v.  To  submit. 
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Subsecuted,  part.  p.  (Lat.)  Close 
pursued. 

Subsister,  s.  A poor  prisoner. 

Like  a subsister  in  a gown  of  rugge, 
rent  on  the' left  shoulder,  to  sit  singing 
the  counter-tenor  by  the  cage  in  South- 
warke.  Kind- Hart’s  Dreame,  1592. 

Subsol  ary,  adj.  (Lat.)  Earthly. 

Subtilite,  s.  Subtiltv. 

Subti lties,  s.  Representations  of 
castles,  knights,  ladies,  beasts, 
&c.  raised  in  pastry. 

Subtle,  adj.  Fine.  Shakesp. 

Subulon,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A young  hart. 

Success,  s.  That  which  follows. 

Successfully,  adv.  Successively. 

Succulation,  s.  Pruning  of  trees. 

Suck.  See  Sock. 

Suckbottle,  s.  A drunkard. 

Sucre,  s.  Juice. 

Suckers,  s.  Sweetmeats.  Suff. 

Sucket,  s.  A sucking-rabbit. 

Suckets,  s.  Dried  sweet-meats,  or 
sugar-plums. 

And,  in  some  six  days’  journey,  does 
consume 

Ten  pounds  in  suckets , and  in  Indian  fume. 

Drayt.  Moqnc p.  483. 

Suckiny,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sort  of 
smock-frock. 

Suckltng,  s.  (1)  The  honeysuckle. 
East. 

(2)  White  clover,  trifolium  mi- 
nus. East. 

Suck-pint,  s.  A drunkard.  Cotg. 

Suckrel,  s.  A sucking  colt.  Suff. 

Suckstone,  s.  The  remora,  or  sea 
lamprey. 

Sucky,  adj.  Slightly  tipsy. 

Sucre,  s.  (A.-N.)  Sugar. 

Suction,  s.  Malt  liquor.  Var.  d. 

Sudary,  s.  (Lat.  sudarium.)  A 
napkin ; a kerchief. 

Sudded,  part. p.  Meadows  are  said 
to  be  sudded  when  cctvered  with 
drift  sand  left  by  floods.  West. 

Sudden,  adj.  Abrupt.  South. 

Suddle,  v.  To  soil.  North. 

Sudekene,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sub- 
deacon. 


Suds.  To  be  in  the  suds,  to  be 
sulky. 

Sue,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  follow. 

(2)  s.  A drain.  Suss.  See  Sough. 

(3)  v.  To  drain  land.  Suss. 

(4)  v.  (Fr.)  To  issue  in  small 
quantities  ; to  exude.  East. 

Sueing,  1 part.  a.  A murmur- 
sugging,  > ing  melancholy  sound. 
suffing,  J Northampt. 

Suent,  adj.  Even  ; smooth  ; plain  ; 
quiet.  West. 

Suere,  s.  (A.-N.)  A follower. 
Suff,  v.  To  sob ; to  draw  the 
breath  convulsively.  Dev. 
Suffer,  v.  To  be  punished. 
Suffering,  s.  A sovereign.  Lane. 
Suffeten,  v.  To  beat.  Pr.  P. 
Sufficiency,  s.  Ability. 

Suffin,  s.  Something.  East. 
Suffisant,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Sufficient. 
Suffisaunce,  s.  Sufficiency. 
Suffrage,  s.  Help. 

Suffraunt,  adj.  (A.-N.)  For- 
bearing. 

Suffre,  v.  (1)  To  endure. 

(2)  To  forbear. 

Suffrentie,  s.  Sovereignty. 
Suffurate,  v.  To  steal  away. 
Sug,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A species  of  bird. 
“ Sugge , bryd,  curuca.”  Pr.  P. 
(2)  v.  To  soak.  West. 
Sugar-barley,  s.  Barleysugar. 
East. 

Sugar-candian,  s.  Sugarcandy. 
Hall. 

Sugarchest,  s.  A kind  of  tree. 

The  blacke  alder  tree : some  take  it  to 
be  that  which  is  commonly  called 
sugerchest.  Nomencl. 

Sugar-loaf,  s . A high-crowned 
hat. 

Sugar-plate,  s.  Sugar  boiled  and 
crystallized ; sugar-candy.“£w£yr 
plate , sucura  crustalis.”  Pr.  P. 
Sugar-stone,  s.  A kind  of  soft 
clayey  schist.  Cornw. 

Suget,  adj.  (A.-N.)  A subject. 
Sugge,  v.  To  say. 
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Suggest,  v.  To  tempt.  Shakesp. 
Suggestion,  s.  (1)  Temptation, 
seduction. 

(2)  Crafty  device. 

Suilk,  adj.  Such. 

Suillage.  See  Sullage. 

Suin,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Swine. 

Suirt,  v.  To  break  off  the  sharp 
edge  of  a hewn  stone.  Northumb . 
Suist,  s.  An  egotist.  Suicism, 
egotism. 

A man  with  more  liberty  might  be 
debtor  to  the  Jew  of  Malta,  than  owe 
for  curtesies  to  this  schismaticall  suist, 
that  baites  with  lesser  favours  to 
angle  for  greater. 

B.  Whitlock’s  Zootomia. 

Suiter,  \s.  The  flat  board  laid 
suitel,  J over  a newly  made 
cheese  in  the  press.  Northampt. 
Suit-jogger,  s.  One  who  trades 
in  suits  at  court. 

Suity , adj.  (1)  Uniform.  Here f. 

(2)  Suitable.  Leic. 

Sukey,  s.  (1)  A tea-kettle. 

(2)  A name  given  to  a breeding 
sow.  Norf. 

Sukkarde,  s.  A sweetmeat. 
Sukken,  s.  Moisture.  Cumb. 
Sui-e,  (1)  v.  ( A.-N A To  soil. 

(2)  s.  Soil.  Pr.  P. 

(3)  Ye  should. 

Sulferous,  adj.  Sultry.  Var.  d. 
Suling,  s.  A ploughland. 

Sull,  1 s.  (A.-S.  sulh .)  A 

sullow,  J plough.  West. 
Sullage,  s.  Muck;  filth.  South. 
Sullevate,  v.  To  raise  against. 
Sullinges,  s.  Wet  dirt  or  sand. 
Berks. 

Sul-paddle,  s.  A plow-staff.  West. 
Sulsh,  (1)  s.  A spot,  or  stain. 
Somers. 

(2)  v.  To  dirty.  Ib. 

Sultredge,  s.  A coarse  apron. 
Wilts. 

Sultring,  adj.  Sultry. 

Sum,  s.  (A.-S.)  Some. 

Suma,  s.  A cup  of  blue  and  white 
stone-ware.  Somerset. 


Summed , part.  p.  Full  plumed.  A 
term  in  falconry. 

Summer,  s.  (1)  A sumpter-horse. 

(2)  The  chief  beam  of  a floor. 

(3)  The  part  of  a waggon  which 
supports  the  body.  Sussex. 

Summer-barm,  v.  To  ferment. 
Summer-cock,  s.  A young  salmon. 
North. 

Summered,  part.  p.  Agisted,  as 
cattle ; well  fed  on  grass.  Sum - 
mer-eat , to  agist.  North. 
Summer-folds,  s.  Summer  frec- 
kles. G/ouc. 

Summer  - goose,  s.  Gossamer. 
North. 

Summering,  s.  (1)  A country 
wake  at  Midsummer. 

(2)  A riot  or  scolding  match. 

(3)  An  ox  one  year  old.  North. 
Summerland,  v.  To  lay  a ground 

fallow  a year.  Suff. 
Summer-laten,  part.  p.  Summer 
fallowed.  Norf. 

Summer-stir,  v.  To  till  land  in 
summer.  Craven. 

Summer-tilled,  part.  p.  Fal- 
lowed. 

Summer-voy,  s.  Yellow  freckles 
in  the  face.  West. 

Summing,  s.  Arithmetic.  Var.  d. 
Summister,  s.  One  who  abridges. 
Summitte,  v.  To  submit. 

Summoner,  1 , . ,r\  . 

’ s.  (A.-N.)  An  ap- 

S TT 1VT  A/f  ITMTHfU  ± J “ 

’ f pantor. 


SUMMUNDER, 
SUMNER 


Great  death  and  murren  amongst  bay- 
liffs,  sergeants,  sumners,  geolers,  catch- 
poales,  informers,  and  the  like:  who 
shall  die  so  fast,  that  a man  may  seeke 
a whole  shyre,  and  scarce  finde  an 
honest  man  of  tlieyr  profession. 

Amanack,  1615. 


Sum  monition,  s.  A summons. 
Sumnie,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  summon. 
Sump,  s.  (1)  A hole  sunk  below  the 
levels  of  a mine  to  admit  air. 

(2)  A heavy  weight.  Suff. 

(3)  A dirty  pond.  Cumb. 
Sumph,  s.  A simpleton.  North. 
Sump-hole,  s.  A cesspool.  Yorksh. 
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Sumple,  adj.  Pliant.  West. 
Sumpter,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A horse  which 
carried  provisions,  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. 

Sum-up,  v.  To  collect.  North. 
Sumpy, adj.  Boggy;  watery.  Var.d. 
Sun,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Sin. 

(2)  In  the  sun,  tipsy.  To  have 
the  sun  in  one’s  eyes , to  be  too 
tipsy  to  see  clear. 

Sun-and-moon,  s.  The  name  of  an 
old  child’s  game. 

Sun-beam,  s.  Gossamer.  North. 
Sunder,  v.  To  expose  to  the  sun 
and  wind.  Yorksh . 

Sunderland  - fitter,  s.  The 
knave  of  clubs. 

Sunderly,  adv.  Alternately;  pe- 
culiarly. 

Sun-dogs,  s.  Parhelia,  or  mock- 
suns.  Norf. 

Sun-flower,  s.  The  corn-mari- 
gold. Northampt. 

Sunfule,  adj.  Sinful. 
Sun-gate-down,  s.  Sunset.  Palsy. 
Sunhound,  s.  A halo  round  the 
sun.  South.  See  Sun-dogs. 
Sunk,  s.  A pack-saddle  stutfed 
with  straw.  North. 

Sunket,  (1)  s.  A simpleton.  Norf. 

(2)  s.  A dainty.  Norf. 

(3)  v.  To  pamper.  East. 

(4)  s.  Supper.  Cumb. 

(5)  s.  A small  quantity  of  food 
given  grudgingly.  Norf 

Sun-shiner,  s.  The  dark  shining 
beetle. 

Sun-tore,  adj.  Cracked  by  the  sun. 
Shropsh. 

Superaltary,  s.  ( Lat .)  The  slab 
over  a stone  altar. 
Superficialtie,  s.  Superficies. 
Superflue,  adj.  Superfluous. 
Supernaculum,  s.  An  old  drink- 
ing term  ; the  turning  up  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  to  drop  what 
was  left  on  the  nail,  and  make 
a pearl  with  it ; if  it  was  too 
much  to  stand  on,  he  must  drink 
again  for  his  penance. 


Superne,  adj.  Supreme. 

Supernodical,  adj . Excessive; 
supreme. 

Supertasse,  \ s.  “A  certaine 
supportasse,  J device  made  of 
wiers,  crested  for  the  purpose, 
whipped  over  either  with  gold 
thred,  silver,  or  silke ; this  is  to 
bee  applied  round  about  their 
neckes,  under  the  ruffe,  upon  the 
outside  of  the  bande,  to  beare  up 
the  whole  frame  and  bodie  of 
the  ruffe  from  fallyng  or  hangyng 
doune.,,  Stubbes,  1585. 

Supervisour,  s.  The  overlooker 
of  a will. 

Supervive,  v.  To  look  at. 

Supervize,  s.  A view. 

Supeters,  s.  Armour  for  the  feet. 

Suppeditate,  v.  To  subdue. 

Supper,  (1)  s.  The  sucker  of  a 
pump. 

(2)  To  set  one  his  supper , to 
perform  a feat  which  cannot  be 
imitated. 

Suppings,  s.  (1)  Spoon-meat. 

(2)  Refuse  of  milk  after  the 
cheese  is  made.  Chesh. 

Supplantarie,  adj.  Supplanting. 

Supple,  v.  To  render  pliant. 

Supplie,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  sup- 
plicate. 

Suppoelle,  v.  To  support. 

Supportaile,  s.  Support. 

Supportation,  s.  Support. 

Supporture,  s.  Support ; pro- 
tection. 

Supposall,  s.  A supposition. 

Suppose,  (1)  s.  A supposition. 

(2)  v.  To  know.  Shropsh. 

Suppositor,  s.  A provocative.  A 
medical  term. 

Suppute,  v.  To  impute.  Drayton. 

Surance,  s.  Assurance  ; safety. 

Sur-antlers,  s.  The  bear-antlers 
of  a buck,  or  the  royal  of  a 
stag,  the  second  branch. 

Surbate,  1 v.  {Fr.  soubattre.)  To 
surbeat,  j batter,  or  weary  with 
treading. 
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Ariobarzanes  at  length  espyed  the 
horse  of  his  soveraigne  lord  had  lost  his 
sliooes  before,  and  that  the  stones  had 
surbated  his  lioofes. 

Palace  of  Pleas.,  vol.  ii,  B 3. 

Surbet,  part.  p.  Weary  with 
treading. 

Espye  a traveller  with  feete  surbet. 

Whom  they  in.  equall  pray  hope  to  divide. 

Spens.F.  Q.,  II,  ii,  22. 

SURBATRE,  S.  { A.-N .)  A SOlt  of 
bruise. 

Surbed,  v.  To  set  coal  edgways 
on  the  fire,  that  it  may  burn  with 
greater  force. 

Surboted,  part.  p.  ( Fr .)  Grazed 
by  constant  rubbing ; battered. 

Scjrcease,  v.  To  cease;  to  refrain. 

1 will,  for  so  perhaps  you  will  surcease 
(quoth  she)  to  wowe. 

Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

Surcingle,  s.  A girth  used  to  keep 
a horse-cloth  on  the  horse’s  back. 

Surcle,  s.  A twig,  or  sprout. 

Surcote,  s.  {A.-N.)  An  over-coat. 

Surcrease,  s.  Great  increase. 

Surcrue,  s.  A surplus. 

Surcuid ant,  adj.  Arrogant. 

Surdaunt,  part.  a.  {A.-N.) 
Arising. 

Surdine,  s.  {Fr.)  A contrivance 
in  a trumpet  to  make  it  sound 
low.  Flcrio. 

Surdiny,  s.  The  fish  sardine. 

Sure,  (1)  adj.  Sour. 

(2)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  assure. 

Sure-crop,  s.  The  shrew  mouse. 
Dors. 

Surepel,s.  {A.-N.)  A cover  or  case. 

Suresby,  s.  One  wTho  may  be  de- 
pended upon. 

Surfano,  s.  A salve. 

Surfeit,  (1)  v.  To  be  tired  of. 


Surfoot,  adj.  Lamed;  tired  of 
foot. 


Thence  to  Ferrybrig,  sore  wearied, 
Surfoot,  but  in  spirit  cheered. 

Drunken  Barnaby. 


Surge,  s.  A quick  motion.  South. 
Surgenrie,  s.  Surgery. 

Surhed,  v.  To  set  a stone  edge- 
wise. Northumb. 

Suringer,  I « 

’ Vs.  A surgeon. 

SURJONER,  J ° 

Sur-le-front,  s.  A part  of  the 
head-dress. 


At  last  comes  the  sur-les -front,  and  then 
madam  is  compleatly  harnass’d  for  the 
play,  or  the  mysterious  ruelle. 

Lady's  Diet.,  1685. 

Surlettes,  s.  Part  of  ancient 
armour.  See  Sollerets. 

Surmit,  v.  To  surmise. 

Surmount,  v.  To  surpass. 

Surnappe,  s.  A tablecloth. 

Surplis,  s.  {A.-N.)  A surplice. 

SURQUEDRIE,  S.  {A.-N.)  A.XYO- 
gance;  presumption.  Sur guidons, 
overbearing. 

Stjrre,  s.  A sore. 

S ur-reined,  part.  p.  Overworked. 

Surrept,  v.  {Lat.)  To  invade 
suddenly. 

Surry,  s.  Syria. 

Surryal,  Is.  The  second  pro- 
sur-royal,  j jection  of  a stag’s 
horn. 

Surs,  s.  Rising;  source. 

Sursanure,  s.  {A.-N.)  A wound 
healed  outwardly,  but  not  in- 
wardly. 

Sursaulted,  part.  p.  Over- 
whelmed. 


Returne  my  hart , sursaulted  with  the  fill 
Of  thousand  great  unrest  and  thousand 
feares.  England's  Helicon,  1614. 


Oh,  fie  1 I surfeit  of  those  ladies  already. 

Howard,  English  Mounsieur,  1674. 

(2)  s.  A cold.  Craven. 

Surfel,  1 v.  To  wash  the  cheeks 
surful,  J with  sulphur  water. 
Surfet,  s.  Offence  ; fault. 

Surfle,  v.  To  ornament  with  em- 
broidery ; to  plait. 


Surveance,  s.  {A.-N.)  Superin- 
tendence. 

Suryiew,  v.  To  survey.  Peele. 
Survey,  s.  A sale,  in  which  farms 
are  disposed  of  for  three  lives. 
Devon. 

Suse,  pron.  She.  Lane. 
Sushways,  adv.  Diagonally.  M.  C. 
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Suskin,  s.  A very  small  coin. 
Suspect,  (1 ) s.  Suspicion. 

(2)  part.  p.  Suspected. 
Suspectable,  adj.  Liable  to  sus- 
picion. 

Suspection,  s.  Suspicion. 
Suspenced,  part.  p.  Relieved. 
Suspire,  v.  To  sigh. 

Suspowse,  s.  Suspicion. 

Suss,  (1)  s.  Hog-wash.  East. 

(2)  An  interjection,  inviting  dogs 
or  pigs  to  drink.  Norf. 

(3)  s.  The  dog-fish.  Wight. 
Sussack,  s.  A blow;  a fall.  Suff. 
Sussex-pudding,  s.  Boiled  paste 

without  butter.  South. 

Sussle,  s.  Noise;  intermeddling. 
Sussex. 

Sustre,  s.  (A.-S.)  A sister. 

Sute,  (1)  v.  To  clothe. 

(2)  s.  Cunning ; subtle.  Staff. 

(3)  s.  Pursuit. 

Sutelte,  s.  Subtilty. 

Sotlmly  I trust  so  myche  to  the  sutelte 
of  thine  uudirstandyng,  that  be  this 
fewe  with  thy  witte  thow  maist  come 
to  a grete  warke,  and  thorough  that 
thow  schalt  have  the  name  of  a grete 
leche.  MS,  14i th  cent. 

Sutere,  s.  A suitor. 

Suther,  v.  To  sigh  heavily. 
Northampt. 

Sutte,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A fool. 

Sutter,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A shoemaker. 
Suwe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  follow. 

Swa,  adv.  (A.-S.)  So. 

Swab,  (1)  s.  An  awkward  fellow. 
Norf. 

(2)  v.  To  splash.  North. 
Swabber,  s.  (1)  One  who  sweeps 
a ship. 

(2)  A kind  of  broom. 

Swabbers,  s.  The  ace  and  court 
cards  at  whist. 

Swabble,  v.  (1)  To  squabble. 
East. 

(2)  To  vibrate  with  a noise  like 
liquids  in  a bottle.  Leic. 
Swache,  s.  A tally,  fixed  to  cloth 
sent  to  dye,  of  which  the  owner 
keeps  the  other  part.  North. 


Swachele,  adj. 

I lent  out  moch  mony  on  plate  and 
jewells  this  yere,  and  had  many  trifells 
given  me.  I bought  my  swachele  sword 
this  yer,  and  did  the  hangers  with  silver. 

Forman’s  Diary. 

Swack,  (1)  s.  A blow,  a whack. 

(2)  v.  To  throw  with  violence. 
Norf. 

(3)  adv.  Violently. 

Swad,  s.  (1)  A silly  fellow;  a 
country  bumpkin. 

Even  then,  and  looking  very  bigge,  in  came  v 
the  buszard,  who 

Did  sweare  that  he  would  kill  and  slay,  I, 
mary,  would  he  doe, 

If  any  sumd  besides  himselfe  faire  madam 
owle  did  wowe. 

Warner’s  Albions  England , 1592. 

(2)  A pod.  North. 

(3)  A sword.  Suffolk. 

(4)  A fish-basket.  Sussex. 
Swadder,  s.  A pedlar. 

Swaddle,  v.  To  beat. 

Swade,  s.  Old  pasture.  Northampt. 
Swaef,  s.  As  much  grass  as  a 
scvthe  cuts  at  one  stroke.  Holme , 
1688. 

Swaft,  s.  Thirst.  Wilts. 

Swag,  (1)  v.  To  hang  loose  and 
heavy ; to  swing  about.  Warw. 

(2)  s.  A large  quantity.  Leic. 
Swag-belly,  s.  A loose  heavy 
belly. 

Swage,  (1)  v.  To  assuage. 

(2)  v.  To  work  iron  into  a parti- 
cular form.  Northampt. 

(3i  v.  To  move  anything  about. 
Line. 

(4)  s.  A notch  in  a blacksmith’s 
anvil. 

(5)  s.  A joiner’s  gauge.  Lloime. 
Swager,  s.  A brother-in-law. 
Swaggergog,  s.  A dod,  or  bog. 

Northampt. 

Swagle,  v.  To  swrag. 

Swaib,  v.  To  swing  like  a pendu- 
lum.  Somerset. 

S wail,  v.  To  lounge  from  side  to 
side.  Var.  d. 

Swaimus,  adj.  Squeamish.  Cumb. 
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Swaine,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A herdsman,  or 
servant;  a youth  not  yet  an 
esquire. 

Swainlings,  s.  Young  swains  ? 

Thence  to  Thyrske,  rich  Thyrsis  casket, 
Wliere  fair  Phyllis  fills  her  basket 
With  choice  flowers,  but  these  be  vain 
things, 

I esteem  no  flowers  nor  swainlings ; 

In  Bacchus  yard,  field,  booth,  or  cottage, 

I love  nought  like  his  cold  pottage. 

Drunken  Barnahj. 


Swaise,  v.  To  swing  the  arms  in 
walking. 

Sw'aithe , s.  The  spectre  of  a dying 
person.  Cumb. 

Swake,  s.  A pump-handle.  East. 

Swal,  \pret.t.  Swelled. 
swally,  J 1 

Swtalch,  s.  A pattern.  Yorksh. 
Swale,  (1)  s.  A vale. 

(2)  s.  A shady  place.  Var.  d. 

(3)  s.  A gentle  rising  in  the 
ground.  Northampt. 

(4)  s.  A gutter  in  a candle. 

(5)  v.  To  wither  in  the  sun. 
War  iv. 

(6)  v.  To  singe,  or  scorch. 

(7)  v.  To  split.  Here f. 

(8)  adj.  Bleak ; windy.  North. 

(9)  s.  A piece  of  wood  going 
from  an  upright  shaft  in  an  oat- 
meal-mill  to  one  of  the  wheels. 

(10)  v.  To  grow  thin. 

Swaler,  s.  One  who  buys  corn 

and  converts  it  into  meal  before 
he  sells  it  again.  Chesh. 
Swalge,  s.  A whirlpool. 
Swallet,  s.  Water  which  comes 
upon  miners  unexpectedly. 
Swallocky,  adj.  A term  applied 
to  the  appearance  of  clouds  in 
hot  weather  before  a thunder- 
storm. East . 

Swallop,  s.  A heavy  lounging 
walk.  Norf. 

Swallow,  s.  (1)  A gulf,  or  abyss; 
a hollow  in  the  earth. 

(2)  The  throat. 

I will  lay  tbee  the  price  of  the  triming 
a suite  of  cloathes,  that  I hit  my  French- 


man at  the  first  thrust,  in  the  sioallow , 
that  lie  shall  never  eat  again. 

Howard,  English  Mounsieur,  1674. 

Swallow-day,  s.  The  15th  of 
April.  Var.  d. 

Swallow-pear,  s.  The  service 
apple. 

Swalme,  (1)  v.  To  become  sick. 
(2)  s.  Sickness.  See  Swame. 

SWALTER,  V. 

Slippes  in  in  the  sloppes 
O-slante  to  the  girdylle, 

Scatters  upe  swyftly 
With  his  swerde  drawene. 

Morte  Arthurs. 


S waltish,  adj.  Sultry. 

Swamble,  v.  To  faint  away. 
Northampt. 

Swame,  1 s.  An  attack  of  sick- 
sweame,  J ness. 

Swamp,  adj.  Lean  ; unthriving. 
North. 

Swane,  v.  To  soften ; to  absorb. 
Shropsh. 

Swang,  (1)  s.  A swamp.  Yorks. 

(2)  s.  A fresh  piece  of  green 
swarth  among  arable.  North , 

(3)  v.  To  swing  violently.  East. 
Swange,  s.  The  groin  ? 


Swappez  in  with  the  swerde. 

That  it  the  swange  brystedd, 

Bothe  the  guttez  and  the  gorre 
Cruschez  owte  at  ones. 

Morte  Arthurs. 


Swange,  \pre^  f Struck. 

SWANKE,  J * 

Swan  gw  ays,  adv.  Obliquely.  Norf. 
Swank,  (1)  pret.  t.  of  swinke . 
Laboured. 

(2)  v.  To  abate ; to  shrink.  Dev. 

(3)  v.  To  give  way,  or  sink. 

(4)  s.  A low  place  in  uneven 
ground.  Hampsh. 

(5)  s.  A dashing  air.  Northampt. 

(6)  s.  A bog.  Sussex. 
Swanking,  (1)  adj.  Large.  North. 

(2)  part.  a.  Eatii  g and  drinking 
by  parish  officers  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish.  Norwich. 
Swankum,  v.  To  walk  to  and  fro 
in  an  idle  and  careless  manner. 
Somers. 
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Swanky,  (1)  adj.  Boggy. 

(2)  adj.  Swaggering.  Wilts. 

(3)  s.  A strapping  fellow.  North. 

(4)  s.  Weak  beer.  West. 

Swant,  adj.  Proper;  steady.  West. 
Swap,  (1)  s.  A blow. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  wheat  in  a peculiar 
way,  to  chop,  not  to  reap  it.  Suss. 

(3)  adv.  Quickly  ; smartly.  West. 

(4)  v.  To  exchange. 

Swape,  (1)  s.  A pump-handle. 
Norf. 

(2)  s.  A bar  to  hang  kettles  over 
a fire. 

(3)  s.  A fork  for  spreading 
manure.  North. 

(4)  s.  A long  oar  used  by  keel- 
men.  Newc. 

(5)  v.  To  place  aslant.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  sweep.  North. 
Swaper,  s.  A switch  used  by 

thatchers.  See  Sway. 

Swapper,  s.  A great  falsehood. 
Kent. 

Swapping,  adj.  Large. 

Swapson,  s.  A slattern.  Warw. 
Swarble,  v.  To  swarm  up  a tree. 
Sward,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Skin;  the  rind 
of  bacon.  Sward-pork , bacon 
cured  in  long  flitches. 

Sware,  (1)  adj.  True;  sure. 

(2)  v.  To  answer. 

(3)  adj.  Square. 

Swarf,  (1)  v.  To  swoon.  North. 
(2)  s.  The  grit  worn  away  from 
the  grinding-stones  used  in  grind- 
ing cutlery  wet.  York. 

Swarfy,  adj.  Tawny.  Lane. 
Swarm,  (1)  s.  A large  number. 

(2)  v.  To  climb  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  in  which  there  are  no  side 
branches  for  one  to  rest  the 
hands  and  feet  on. 

(3;  v.  To  beat.  South. 

Swart,  (1)  adj.  Black;  swarthy. 

(2)  v . To  blacken;  to  become 
black. 

(3)  s.  The  black  incrustation  on 
a kettle  or  pot.  Leic. 

(4)  s.  Sward. 


Swarth,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Sward; 
grass  ; any  outward  covering. 

(2)  The.spectre  of  a dying  person. 
Cumb. 

(3)  The  indurated  grease  which 
exudes  from  the  axle  of  a wheel. 
Northampt. 

Swart-rutter,  s.  A German 
horseman. 

Swarve,  v.  (1)  To  climb. 

(2)  To  fill  up;  to  be  choked  up 
with  sediment.  South. 

Swary,  adj.  Worthless.  North. 
Swash,  (1 ) s.  A torrent  of  water. 

(2)  s.  A crack  or  channel  in  the 
sand  made  by  the  sea.  Line. 

(3)  v.  To  clash  with  swords  in 
fencing;  to  swagger. 

(4)  s.  A swaggerer. 

(5)  adj.  Soft ; quashy.  North. 

(6)  s.  Hog- wash.  Devon. 
Swash-bucket,  s.  (1)  The  recep- 
tacle of  washings  of  the  scullery. 
Devon. 

(2)  A slatternly  woman. 
Swash-buckler,  s.  One  who 
makes  a furious  noise  with  sword 
and  buckler,  to  appal  antagonists ; 
a bravo,  or  swaggering  ruffian. 

Their  men  are  very  ruffians  and  swash- 
bucklers, having  exceeding  Jong  blacke 
haire  curled,  and  swords  or  otlier 
weapons  by  their  sides.  Conjat , Crud. 

Swasher,  s.  A bully. 

Swashing,  adj.  Dashing. 

Swash  way,  s.  A deep  swrampy 
place  in  large  sands  in  the  sea. 

S washy,  adj.  (1)  Watery.  North. 

(2)  Swaggering.  East. 

Swasion,  s.  Persuasion. 

Swat,  (1)  v.  To  swoon.  Lane. 

(2)  v.  To  squat  down.  Yorksh. 

(3)  v.  To  throw  down  forcibly. 
North. 

(4)  s.  A blow ; a fall.  North. 

(5)  s.  A quantity.  Line. 
Swatch,  ( 1 ) s.  A row  of  barley,  &c. 

Tusser. 

(2)  s.  A piece  or  shred  cut  off ; 
a sample.  North. 
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(3)  v.  To  cut  off ; to  separate. 
Yorks. 

(4)  v.  To  bind. 

Swatchel,  (1)  s.  A coarse,  fat, 
or  loosely  dressed  female.  Warw. 

(2)  v.  To  beat  with  a switch. 
Kent. 

Swatchelled,  part.  p.  Daggled  ; 
also  oppressed  from  walking  or 
over-exertion.  “ I was  welly 
swatchelled  to  death,”  said  a 
Stratford  girl,  after  a dirty  wralk. 
Warw. 

Swath,  (1)  s.  A row  of  grass 
mowed  down.  See  Swarth . 

With  tossing  and  raking,  and  setting  in  cox, 
Grass  lately  in  swaths  is  meat  for  an  ox. 

Tusser. 

Foeni  striga.  Monceaux  de  foin  par  ordre. 
The  swathe  or  strake  of  grasse,  as  it 
lyeth  mowne  downe  with  the  sitlie. 

Nomencl. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-S . swe^an.)  To  wrap 
a child  in  swathing  clothes. 

(3)  s.  That  with  which  a child 
was  swathed. 

Nor  their  first  swaths  become  their  winding 
sheets.  Heyw.,  Golden  Age. 

(4)  v.  To  bind  corn  in  sheaves. 
Swath-bauks,  s.  The  edges  of 

grass  between  the  semicircular 
cuttings  of  the  scythe.  Yorksh. 
Swath-bond,  s.  A swaddling-band. 
Swathe,  adj.  Calm;  gentle.  North. 
Swathel,  s.  A strong  man. 
Swathele,  v.  To  swaddle. 
Swather,  v.  To  faint.  Somers. 
Swathe-raking.  The  operation 
of  hand -raking  between  the 
swathes  of  barley  or  oats,  to 
collect  on  such  swathes  the  loose 
stalks  or  ears  scattered  in  the 
mowing.  East. 

Swathing-clothes,  s.  Swaddling 
clothes  for  children. 

Swatte,  pret.  t.  of  Sweat , 
Swatter,  v.  (1)  To  scatter;  to 
waste. 

(2)  To  throw  water  about,  as 
ducks  in  drinking.  Yorksh. 


Swattle,  v.  (1)  To  drink  like 
ducks.  North. 

(2)  To  waste  away.  North. 
Swattock,  s.  A hard  fall.  Norf. 
Swauling,  adj.  Large;  loose. 
Northampt. 

Swaur,  s.  A swath  of  grass.  Devon. 
Swave,  v.  (1)  To  pass  backward 
and  forward.  Cumb. 

(2)  To  swoon.  Northampt. 
Sway,  (1)  v.  To  swing. 

(2)  v.  To  weigh ; to  lean  upon. 
North. 

(3)  s.  A balance.  Suff. 

(4)  v.  To  feel  giddy.  Swaying, 
giddiness  in  the  head.  Leic. 

(5 ) s.  A switch  used  by  thatchers. 
East. 

Swayne,  s.  (A.-S.)  Noise. 
Sway-pole,  s.  A long  pole  fixed 
at  the  top  of  a post  as  a pivot,  by 
which  water  is  drawn  from  a well, 
or  coals  from  a pit.  Var.  d. 
Sweak,  (1)  v.  To  squeak. 

(2)  s.  A crane  for  the  fire.  Leic. 
Sweal,  (1)  v.  To  melt.  North. 

(2)  To  sweal  a hog,  to  burn  off 
the  hair  with  lighted  straw, 
instead  of  scalding;  the  latter 
plan  is  adopted  when  a hog  is  to 
be  made  into  pork ; the  other 
when  into  bacon.  Hampsh. 
Swealtie,  adj.  Sultry.  “The 
swealtie  sun.”  Warner's  Albions 
England,  1592. 

Sweame,  s.  A sudden  qualm  of 
sickness.  See  Swame. 

A warning  this  maybe, 

Against  tlie  slothful  swearnes  of  sluggardve. 

Mirr.for  Mag. 

Sweamish,  adj.  (1)  Modest.  North. 

(2)  Squeamish.  Lane . 

Swear,  s.  An  oath. 

Swearle,  s.  An  eye  with  a pecu- 
liar cast. 

Sweat,  v.  To  beat.  East. 
Sweat-cloth,  s.  A handkerchief 
North. 

Sweb,  v.  To  swoon.  North. 
Swecht,  s.  Force.  North. 
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Sweddle,  v.  To  swell.  North. 
Swede,  s.  A swarth.  North. 

Swee,  (1)  s.  A giddiness  in  the 
head.  North. 

(2)  adv.  Out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular. Northumb. 

Sweel,  s.  (1)  A nut  made  to  turn 
in  the  centre  of  a chair  ; a swivel. 
Northumb. 

(2)  A sudden  burst  of  laughter. 
North. 

Sweem,  v.  To  swoon.  Somers. 
Sweep,  s.  (1)  An  implement  for 
raising  water.  See  Swape. 

A great  poste  and  high  is  set  faste ; then 
over  it  cometh  a longe  beanie  whiche 
renneth  on  a pynne,  so  that  the  one 
ende  havynge  more  poysethen  the  other, 
causetli  the  lyghter  ende  to  ryse ; with 
such  beere  brewers  in  London  dooe 
drawe  up  water;  they  call  it  a sweeye. 

Elyot,  1559. 

(2)  An  instrument  used  by  turners 
for  making  mouldings. 

S wee pl ess j s.  An  ignoramus. 
Cumb. 

Sweeps,  s.  The  arms  of  a mill. 

Kent. 

Sweep.,  (1)  s.  The  neck.  See  Swire. 

(2)  adj.  Sure. 

(3)  adj.  Unwilling.  Northumb. 
Sweet,  adj.  Perfumed. 
Sweet-and-twenty,  s.  A term  of 

endearment. 

In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty, 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty. 

Shakes p.,  Tivelf.  N.,  ii,  3. 

Sweet-bag,  s.  A silk  bag  filled 
with  spices,  &c.,  as  a cosmetic. 
Take  of  cubebs  half  a dram,  cloves  one 
scruple,  gith  burnt  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  mace'  two  scruples,  pouder  them 
and  put  them  into  silk. 

Cosmeticks,  1660. 

Perfumer.  All  sorts  of  essences,  per- 
fumes, pulvilio’s,  sweet-hags , perfum’d 
boxes  for  your  hoods  and  gloves,  all  sorts 
of  sweets  for  your  linnen,  Portugal 
sweets  to  burn  in  your  chamber.  What 
d’ve  lack  ? What  d’ye  buy  ? 

Bury  Fair , 1689. 

Sweet-bones,  s.  A griskin  of  pork. 
Northampt. 


Sweet-breasted,  adj.  Sweet- 
voiced. 

Sweet-fuel,  s.  Wood,  or  charcoal. 

Sweetful,  adj.  Full  of  sweets. 

Sweeties,  s.  Sweetmeats. 

Sweeting,  s.  (1)  A kind  of  sweet 
apple. 

The  sweeting,  for  whose  sake  the  plow- 
boy  es  oft  make  warre. 

Drayton’s  Polyolbin , song  18. 

(2)  A term  of  endearment. 

Sweet-lips,  s.  An  epicure. 

Sweet-mart,  s.  The  badger.  Yorks. 

Sweetner,  s.  (1)  A cheat  who 
dropped  a guinea,  pretending  to 
find  it  when  some  one  passed  by, 
and  offering  him  half  for  being 
present  at  the  discovery,  treated 
liim  at  a public  house,  and  robbed 
him. 

Guinea  dropping  or  sweetning  is  a paul- 
try  little  cheat  that  was  recommended 
to  the  world  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
a memorable  gentleman  that  has  since 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  off,  I 
mean  hang’d,  for  a misdemeanour  upon 
the  highway. 

Country  Gentleman’s  Vade  Mecum,  1699. 

(2)  One  who  bids  at  a sale  merely 
to  raise  the  price. 

Sweets,  s.  The  plant  sweet-cicely, 
scandix  odor  at  a.  North. 

Sweet-seg,  s.  The  acorus  calamus. 
East. 

Sweet-wort,  s.  The  decoction 
from  malt  before  that  of  the 
hops  is  extracted.  South. 

Sweety,  adj.  Beautiful.  Line. 

Sweevel-eyed,  adj.  Cross-eyed. 
Northampt. 

Swef,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A cry  to  check 
hounds. 

Swefne,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A dream.  See 
Sweven. 

Sweg,  \v.  To  incline;  to 
sweigh,  j swing. 

Swegh,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A violent  mo- 
tion. 

Sweight,  s.  A quantity.  North. 

Sw^ldersome,  adj.  Sultry.  East. 

Svvele,  (1)  s.  A tumour. 
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(2)  v.  To  wr.sh. 

Swelewe,  \ v.  ( A.-S.j  To  swal- 

SWELGHE,  J 10W. 

Swelk,  s.  The  noise  caused  by  the 
revolving  of  a barrel  churn  at  the 
time  of  the  butter  separating  from 
the  milk.  East. 

S welker,  1 ».  To  wave  about, 
swilker,  j like  water  carried  in 
an  open  vessel.  Leic. 

Swelking,  adj.  Sultry.  Var.  d. 
Swell,  v.  To  swallow.  Somers. 
Swelle,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Eager ; cou- 
rageous. 

Swelsh,  s.  A quelch,  or  fall.  West. 
Swelt,  v.  To  soften  or  boil  rice 
before  baking  in  a pudding. 
Lane. 

Swelte,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  faint; 
to  die. 

(2)  To  broil  with  heat.  North . 
Sweltered,  adj.  Very  hot ; in  a 
perspiration.  Var.d. 

Swelth,  s.  Mud  and  tilth. 
Sweltry,  adj.  Very  sultry. 
Sweme,  s.  ( 1)  ( A.-S .)  Sorrow. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Giddiness;  swimming. 
Swensie,  s.  The  quinsey. 
Swepage,  s.  The  rough  grass  in  a 
meadow  which  cattle  will  not  eat, 
and  which  has  to  be  mown  or 
swept  off. 

Swepe,  s.  (1)  A whip. 

(2)  A baker’s  malkin.  Pr.  P. 

(3)  A crop  of  hay. 

Sweperlye,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Speedily. 
Sweping,  s.  A whip  ; a scourge. 
Swerd,  s.  (A.-S.)  A sword. 
Swere,  adj.  Heavy ; dull.  Durh. 
Swerle,v.  To  twist  about.  North. 
Swernes,  s.  Sourness  ; sadness. 
Swete-holle,  s.  A pore  in  the 

skin. 

Sweteliche,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Sweetly. 
Sweven,  s.  (A.-S.)  (1)  A dream. 
(2)  Sleep. 

Swevil,  s.  The  swingel  of  a flail. 
Swey,  v.  To  weigh  upon.  Yorks. 
Sweye,  v.  (A.-S.)  (1)  To  sound. 
(2)  To  descend. 


Sweyn,  s.  Noise. 

Swice,  s.  A lamprey. 

Swiche,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Such. 
Swichen,  s.  The  plant  groundsel. 
Swidden,  v.  To  singe,  or  burn. 
North. 

Swidder,  v.  To  hesitate.  Yorks. 
Swidge,  (1)  v.  To  ache.  North. 

(2)  s.  A puddle  of  water.  East. 
Swift,  (1)  s.  A newt. 

(2)  s.  A wooden  frame  for  wind- 
ing yarn,  Sec.  North. 

(3)  s.  A stupid  fellow.  Oxfd. 

(4)  adj.  Fast  consuming,  as  swift 
coal.  Leic. 

Swifter,  s.  Part  of  the  tackling 
that  fastens  a load  of  wood  to 
the  waggon.  South. 

Swig,  (1)  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
game  at  cards.  Florio. 

(2)  v.  To  leak  out.  Suff. 

(3)  s.  Toast  and  ale.  Northampt. 

(4)  v.  To  drink. 

Swiggle,  v.  (1)  To  drink  greedilv. 

Suff. 

(2)  To  shake  liquor  in  an  inclosed 
vessel.  Norf. 

Swigman,  s.  An  old  cant  term  for 
a class  of  vagabonds. 

Swike,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  deceive; 
to  betray. 

(2)  adj.  Deceitful ; treacherous. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  cease. 

(4)  s.  A cave ; a den. 
Swikedome,  s.  (A.-S.)  Treachery. 
Swikele,  adj.  Deceitful ; bad. 
Swile,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  wash; 

to  swill. 

(2)  s.  Hog’s-wash. 

Swilke,  adj.  Such. 

Swilker,  v.  To  splash  about ; to 
make  a splashing  noise.  North. 
Swill,  s.  (1)  Hog’s-wash. 

(2)  A washing  tub  with  three 
feet. 

(3)  The  bladder  of  a fish. 

(4)  A round  wicker  basket,  with 
open  top,  to  carry  fish. 

(5)  A shade.  South. 
Swill-bowl,  s.  A drunkard. 
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Swiller,  s.  One  who  washed  the 
dishes. 

Swillet,  s.  Growing  turf  set  on 
fire  for  manuring  the  land.  Dev. 
Swilling-land,  s.  A plough-land. 
A Kentish  word,  mentioned  in  a 
letter  dated  Sept.  13th,  1723, 
MS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  202. 
Swillings,  s.  Hog’s-wash. 
Swill-plough,  s.  The  youngest 
child.  Cotgr. 

Swill-tub,  s.  A drunkard, 
v 6\  Swilter,  v.  To  waste  away.  West. 
ytfMCL  * Swtm,  v.  To  become  gifidy. 
Swimbul,  s. 

First  on  the  wal  was  peynted  a foreste, 

In  which  ther  dwelled  neytlier  man  ne 
beste, 

With  knotty  knarry  bareyn  trees  olde 
Of  stubbes  scliarpe  and  hidous  to  byholde ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a svoymbul  in  a swough, 
As  it  were  a storme  schuld  berst  every 
bough.  Chaucer's  Cant.  T 1981. 

Swime,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A swoon. 
Intille  his  logge  he  hyede  that  tyme. 
And  to  the  erthe  lie  felle  in  swyme. 

MS.  15  th  cent. 

(2)  A swimming  or  giddiness  in 
the  head.  Warw. 

Swimer,  s.  A hard  blow.  Devon. 
Swimmer,  s.  A counterfeit  old 
coin. 

Swimy,  adj.  Giddy  in  the  head. 
Sussex. 

Swin,  v.  To  cut  aslant.  North. 
Swinancie,  s.  The  quinsey. 
Swinche,  s.  (A.-S.)  Labour. 
Swindle,  s.  A spindle.  North. 
Swine-backed,  adj.  A term  in 
archery. 

Four  till  ye  in  coulinge  or  sheeringe, 
whether  highe  or  lowe,  whether  some- 
what swyne  backed  (I  must  use  shooters 
woordes)  or  sadle  backed 

Ascham’s  Toxophilus , 1571,  f.  47. 

Swine-carse,  s.  Knotgrass.  Ger. 
Swine-cote,  T 

SWINE-CRUE,  I A i tve. 

swine-erne,  j 
SWINE-HULL,  J 

Swine-greun,  s.  A pig’s  snout. 
North . 


Swine -pennies,  s.  A name  given 
by  the  country  people  at  Little- 
borough  to  old  coins  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  because  fre- 
quently rooted  up  by  swine. 
Stukeley’s  Itin.  Cur.,  1776. 
Swine-pipe,  s.  The  redwing. 
Swine-same,  s.  Hog’s-lard.  North. 
Swine’s-feather,  Is.  A sort 
sweyne’s-feather,  j of  small 
spear,  like  a bayonet,  affixed  to 
the  top  of  the  musket-rest. 
Swine’s-grass,s.  Knotgrass.  Ger . 
Swine-thistle,  s.  Sowthistle. 

S winful,  adj.  Sorrowful.  Suff. 
Swing,  (1)  s.  Sway;  power. 

(2)  s.  Scope  ; room. 

(3)  v.  To  shake;  to  mix. 
Swing-devil,  s.  The  swift.  North. 
Swinge,  (1)  v.  To  beat. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  brambles,  &c., 
from  hedges.  Tusser 

(3)  s.  A leash  for  hounds.  East. 

(4)  v.  To  singe.  Var.  d. 
Swingk-buckler,  s.  A dashing 

blade. 

Swingel,  (1)  s.  Part  of  a flail. 

(2)  v.  To  cut  weeds  down.  East. 
Swingen,  adj.  Bouncing. 
Swinger,  s.  (1)  Anything  large. 

( 2)  A falsehood. 

Swinging-stick,  s.  A stick  for 
beating  flax,  &c.  Lane. 
Swingle,  ( 1)  s.  A swing.  West. 
(2)  v.  To  knock  flax  or  hemp,  in 
order  to  separate  the  outer  coat- 
ing from  the  fibre.  Line. 
Swingle-hand,  i s.  Awoodenin- 
swingle-stock,  > strument  used 
swingle-head,  J for  clearing  of 
hemp  and  flax  from  the  large 
broken  stalks. 

Swingle-tree,  s.  The  bar  that 
swings  at  the  heels  of  the  horse 
when  drawing  a harrow. 
Swinke,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  labour. 
(2)  s.  Labour. 

Swinky,  adj.  Flexible.  Dev. 
Swinney,  s.  Small  beer.  Newc. 
Swinnying,  s.  Dizziness.  North . 
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Swipe,  (1)  v.  To  drink  off  hastily. 

Cumb. 

(2)  s.  A pump-handle.  Norf. 

(3)  s.  A blow.  Leic. 

Swipes,  s.  Weak  beer.  Var.  d. 

S wippe,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  move  rapidly. 
Swipper,  adj.  Nimble.  North. 
Swipple,  s.  The  swingle  of  a flail. 
Warw. 

Swippo,  adj.  Supple.  Chesh. 
Swir,  v.  To  whirl  about.  Devon. 
Swire,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  The  neck. 

The  svvyers  swyre-ba.ne 
He  swappes  in  sondyre. 

Morte  Arthure. 

(2)  A hollow  near  the  top  of  a 
bill, 

Swirk,  s.  A jerk.  Sujf. 

Swirl,  (1)  s.  A whirling  motion. 
East. 

(2)  v.  To  whirl  with  the  wind. 
Northampt. 

Swirt,  v.  To  squirt.  North. 
Swirtle,  v.  To  move  about  bois- 
terously. Far.  d. 

Swise,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Very.  (For 
swithe. ) 

Swish,  (1)  v.  To  dash.  West. 

(2)  adv.  Very  quickly. 
Swish-swash,  s.  Slop. 
Swish-tail,  s.  A pheasant  killed 
before  the  1st  of  October. 
Switch,  v.  (1)  To  trim  a hedge. 
Yorks  h. 

(2)  To  walk  nimbly.  North. 

(3)  To  cheat.  Line. 

Switcher,  s.  (1)  A small  switch. 

North. 

(2)  A master  who  does  not  show 
any  favours  to  his  men  beyond 
paying  their  wages.  Northampt. 
Switching,  s. 

Faust.  0 Mirtillus ! I will  shew  thee 
Thousand  places  since  I saw  thee, 

In  the  bakehouse  I had  switching , 

In  the  tap-house,  cook-shop,  kitchin; 

This  wav.  that  way,  each  way  shrank  I, 
Little  eat  I,  little  drank  I. 

Drunken  Barnaby. 

Swite,  v.  To  cut.  West. 


Swithe,  adv.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Imme- 
diately ; quickly. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Very;  extremely. 
Swithen,  adj.  Scorched. 

Moreover,  in  the  very  lieate  of  the  day, 
I will  cause  her  to  gather  stubble,  and 
so  I will  make  her  as  swithen  and  blacke 
as  a coale.  Terence  in  English , 1641. 

Swither,  (l)v.  To  scorch.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  blaze.  Lane. 

(3)  s.  Perspiration.  Wore. 

(4)  v.  To  cast  down.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  fear. 

(6)  s.  A fright.  North. 

(7)  s.  A quantity.  Warw. 

(8)  s.  A fainting  fit.  Northampt. 

(9)  v.  To  sweal  away.  Line. 
Swittered,  part.  p.  Flooded. 

North. 

Swittle,  v.  To  hack.  Wilts. 
Swive,  v.  (1)  Futuere. 

A ! seyde  the  pve,  by  Godys  wylle, 

How  thou  art  swyved  y schalle  telle. 

Sevyn  Sages,  136. 

(2)  To  cut  wheat  or  beans  with 
a broad  hook.  Shropsh. 

Swivel,  v.  To  go  off  obliquely. 
Leic. 

Swivel-eyed,  adj.  Squint-eyed. 
Norf. 

Swivelled,  part.  p.  Shrivelled. 
Northampt. 

Swivelly,  adj.  Giddy.  Wight. 
Swiver,  v.  To  quiver.  North- 
ampt. 

Swivet,  s.  (A.-S.)  A deep  sleep. 
Swizzen,  v.  To  singe.  North. 
Swizzle,  (1)  v.  To  drink,  or 
swill. 

(2)  s.  Ale  and  beer  mixed.  Wight. 
Swob,  v.  (1)  To  run  over,  as 
liquid  from  a vessel  overfilled. 
Norf 

(2)  To  vibrate  in  the  wind. 
Northampt. 

Swobbers.  See  Swabbers . 

S wobble,  v.  To  swagger. 
Swob-full,  adj.  Brimful.  East. 
Swod,  s.  A bushel  basket  for 
measuring  fish.  Sussex. 
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Swodgle,  v.  Futuere. 

Swoghen,  v.  To  swoon. 

Swokel,  adj.  Deceitful. 

Swole,  v.  To  chain  a cow  in  the 
stall.  Lane. 

Swolk,  v.  To  be  angry.  Sussex . 
Swoll,  v.  To  drench  with  water. 
Line. 

Swonge,  pret.  t.  Beat. 

Swongene,  part.  p.  Beaten. 
Swonke,  pret.  t.  Laboured. 

Swoop,  s.  The  stroke  of  a scythe. 
Swoop-stakes,  s.  Sweepstakes. 
Swoote,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Sweat. 
Swooth,  s.  A fright.  Leic. 

Swop,  (1)  v.  To  swoop,  or  pounce 
upon.  Northampt. 

(2)  See  Swap. 

Swope,  pret.  t.  Struck  ; swept. 
Swopple,  s.  The  swingle  of  a flail. 
Sword,  s.  An  upright  bar  with 
holes  for  a pin,  by  which  a dung- 
put  is  set  to  any  pitch. 

Sworder,  s.  A game  cock  that 
wounds  its  antagonist  much. 
Sword-sliper,  Is.  A maker  of 
S WORD -S  LEI  PER,  J SWOrds. 
Swore,  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  oath. 
Swored,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  neck. 
Nicolas  he  smot  in  the  swored. \ 

That  he  laide  his  hed  in  wed. 

Kyng  Alisaunder , 975. 

Stvorle,  v.  To  snarl.  Suss. 
Swosh,  s.  A sash.  Stiff. 

Swot,  v.  To  throw.  Warw . 
Swote,  s.  Sweat. 

Swtottling,  ^\adj.  Greasy  from 
swotty,  J perspiration.  East. 
Swoughe,  1 s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Sound; 
swoghe,  j noise. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Swoon  ; swooning. 

(3)  A sough,  or  bog. 

(4)  Quiet. 

Swound,  v.  To  swoon. 

Swowe,  (1)  s.  A noise.  See 
Swoughe. 

(2)  v.  To  make  a noise. 

^3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  swoon. 
Swuggle,  v.  To  shake  liquids. 

East . 


Swuken,  jPtfrL  p.  Deceived.  See 
Swike. 

Swullock,  v.  To  broil  with  heat. 
East. 

Swurlt,  pret.  t.  Whirled.  Cumb. 

Swy,  s.  The  plant  glasswort. 

Sye,  pret.  t.  (A.-S.)  Saw. 

Syles,  s.  The  principal  rafters  of 
a building.  North. 

Syllabe,  s.  A syllable. 

Sympathy-powder,  s. 

I have  sympathy -powder  about  me,  if 
you  will  give  me  your  handkercher 
while  the  blood  is  warm,  will  cure  it 
immediately. 

Sedleyl  The  Mulberry  Garden , 1668. 

Synge,  v.  To  sin, 

Sypirs,  s.  Cloth  of  Cyprus. 


T. 

Ta,  (1)  v.  To  take. 

(2)  It.  Ta  dew,  it  does.  East. 
Taa.  (1)  The  one. 

(2)  s.  A toe.  North. 

Taal,  v.  To  settle;  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  a situation.  Craven. 
Taant,  adj.  Disproportionately 
tall.  Kent. 

Taas,  s.  Wood  split  thin  for  making 
baskets.  Cumb. 

Tab,  s.  (1)  The  latchet  of  a shoe. 

(2)  The  end’of  a lace.  East. 

(3)  Children’s  hanging  sleeves. 
East. 

Tabard,  s.  (A.-N.)  A coat,  or  vest, 
without  sleeves,  close  before  and 
behind,  and  open  at  the  sides. 
In  more  recent  times  the  name 
has  been  restricted  to  a herald’s 
coat. 

Tabber,  v.  To  strike  or  tap  quickly, 
as  upon  a tabour. 

Tabby,  \ s.  (Fr.)  A strong  silk 

TABINE,  f Stuff. 

Tabering,  adj.  Restless  in  illness. 
Somerset. 

Tabern,  s.  (1)  A tavern. 

(2)  A cellar.  North. 
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(3)  A person  who  played  the 
tabour. 

Table,  (1)  s.  A picture. 

(2)  s.  A table-book  ; a record. 

(3)  v.  To  board ; to  live  at  ano- 
ther’s table. 

(4)  v.  To  give  entertainment. 

(5)  v.  To  receive  the  com- 
munion. 

Table-board,  s.  A table.  Cornw. 
Table-book,  s.  A book  writh  leaves 
of  wood,  slate,  or  vellum,  for  re- 
cording memoranda. 

To  prayse  and  disprayse  one  person 
upon  every  sleight  occasion  is  like  writ- 
ing and  rubbing  out  in  a table-booke. 

Done’s  Polydoron,  1631. 

Yes,  sir,  and  would  have  prick’d  such 
an  impression  of  mine  besides  in  her 
table-book;  heaven  bless  the  gentle, 
woman,  she’s  a fair  one. 

Howard , Man  of  Newmarket,  1678. 

Table-dormaunt.  See  Dormant. 
Table-men,  s.  The  pieces  used 
in  playing  at  tables,  or  back- 
gammon. 

Tabler,  s.  A person  who  boards 
others  for  hire. 

Tablere,  s.  The  game  of  tables. 
Tables,  s.  (1)  The  game  of  back- 
gammon. 

(2)  A table-book. 

And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables 
clean, 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 

Shakes?.,  2 Hen.  IV,  iv,  1. 

Tabn,  s.  A bit  of  bread  and  butter. 
Cornw. 

Taboure,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  play  on 
the  tabour. 

Tabouret,  s.  (1)  ( Fr .)  A low 
stool. 

(2)  A pin-case. 

Tabourine,  s.  ( Fr .)  A sort  of 
drum. 

Tabret,  s.  A little  tabour. 

Taces,  Is.  The  skirts  or  cover- 
taches,  J ings  to  the  pockets. 
Tache,  (1)  s {A.-N.)  A clasp. 

(2)  v.  To  clasp ; to  tie. 

(3)  s.  ( Fr .)  A spot,  or  blemish. 


(4)  s.  (A.-N.)  A quality,  or  dis- 
position ; an  enterprise. 

(5)  v.  To  take  a thief. 

(6)  s.  Arest  used  in  drilling  holes. 
Yorks  h. 

Tachie,  adj.  Corrupt. 

With  no  lesse  furie  in  a throng, 

Away  these  tachie  humors  flung. 

Wit  Restor’d,  1658. 

Taching-end,  1 s.  The  wraxed 
tacher’s-end,  / thread,  wTith  a 
bristle  at  the  end,  used  by  shoe- 
makers. North. 

Tack,  (1)  v.  To  attack. 

(2)  s.  A slight  blow. 

(3)  v.  To  fasten  to  anything. 

(4)  v.  To  slap.  West. 

(5)  s.  A smack,  or  flavour. 

(6)  s.  A nasty  taste.  Sussex. 

(7)  s.  A trick  at  cards,  Suff. 

(8)  s.  A sort  of  shelf. 

(9)  s.  A scythe  handle.  East. 

(10)  s.  A lease  ; a bargain.  North. 

(11)  v.  To  hire  pasturage  for 
cattle.  Heref. 

(12)  s.  Substance,  said  of  the  food 
of  cattle.  A tough  piece  of  meat 
for  human  food  is  said  to  have 
plenty  of  tack  in  it.  Norf. 

(13)  s.  Confidence.  Chesh. 

(14)  s.  A hook,  or  clasp. 

(15)  s.  Timber  at  the  bottom  of 
a river. 

(16)  s.  Bad  ale.  North. 

(17)  s.  A path,  or  causeway. 
Suss. 

Tacker,  s.  (1)  A great  falsehood. 
Devon. 

(2)  One  who  dresses  cloth. 

(3)  Waxed  thread  used  by  shoe- 
makers. Somers. 

Tackes,  v.  To  repair  apparel. 
Essex. 

Tacket,  s.  (1)  A tack,  or  small 
nail.  North. 

(2)  Mentula.  North. 

Tackle,  (1)  5.  Food*  implements 
of  any  kind. 

(2)  s.  A horse’s  harness.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  attack. 
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Tackling,  s.  Tackle ; implements. 
Tad,  s.  Excrement.  East. 
Tadago-pie,  s.  A pie  made  of 
abortive  pigs.  Cornw. 

Tadde,  s.  A toad. 

Taddle-cocks,  s.  The  small  cocks 
into  which  bay  is  put  by  the 
haymakers,  before  leaving  their 
day’s  labour,  to  protect  it  from 
wet.  Northampt. 

Tade,  v.  To  take.  Shropsh. 
Tadous,  adj.  Peevish  ; fretful. 
Taffaty,  s.  Taffeta,  a sort  of  thin 
silk. 

His  hose  and  doublet  smoother  than 
a dve; 

For,  they  plaine  satten  are,  or  taffatie. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Dolly,  1611. 

Taffaty-tarts,  s.  Little  pasties. 
The  paste  w as  rolled  thin,  and  ap- 
ples placed  in  layers,  strewed  with 
sugar,  fennel  seeds,  with  lemon 
peel  cut  small ; then  iced  in  the 
baking.  Holme , 1688. 

Taffety,  adj.  Dainty;  nice.  West. 
Taffle,  v.  To  idle ; to  loiter. 
Northampt. 

Taffled ,part.p.  Entangled.  Dors. 
Taffy,  s.  Treacle  thickened  by 
boiling. 

Tag,  (1)  s.  The  rabble.  Sha/cesp. 

(2)  s.  A sheep  of  a year  old. 
South. 

(3)  v.  To  cut  off  the  dirty  locks 
round  the  tail  of  a sheep.  South . 

(4)  v.  To  comprehend. 

(5)  v.  To  follow  closely.  East. 

(6)  s.  One  who  assists  another 
at  work  in  a secondary  character. 
Northampt. 

Taggelt,  s.  A loose  character. 
Cumb. 

Tagille,  v.  To  entangle. 
Tag-lock,  s.  An  entangled  lock. 
Tag-rag,  s.  A ragged  beggar. 
Tagster,  s.  A virago ; a vixen.  Dev. 
Tag-tail,  s.  A kind  of  worm. 
Tahmy,  adj.  Stringy,  untwisted, 
as  low.  Cumb . 

T aht,  part.  p.  (1)  Given. 


(2)  Taught. 

Taigle,  v.  To  lingerabout.  North . 
Tail,  (1)  s.  Slaughter. 

(2)  v.  To  exchange  animals,  an 
even  number  on  each  side. 

(3)  To  keep  the  tail  in  the  water , 
to  thrive.  To  flea  the  tail , to 
get  near  the  end  of  work. 

Tail-band,  s.  A crupper.  North. 
Tail-corn,  . s.  The  inferior 
tail-ends,  > portion  ofadress- 
tail- wheat,  J ing  of  corn,  not 
fit  for  market. 

Taile.  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  carve. 

(2)  v.  { A.-N .)  To  cut  to  pieces. 

(3)  5.  {A.-N)  A tally. 
Taillage,  s.  { A.-N .)  A tax.  Tail- 

lager, , a tax-gatherer. 
Tailors-mense,  s.  A small  portion 
left  by  way  of  good  manners. 
North. 

Tailor’s-yard-band,  s.  The  three 
stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion.  North- 
ampt. 

Tailours,  s.  A name  of  a dish  in 
ancient  cookery. 

Tail-piping,  s.  Tying  a tin  can  to 
the  tail  of  a dog. 

Tail-shot,  s.  Crepitus  ventris. 
Tail-shoten,  Is.  A disease  in  the 
tail-soke,  J tail  of  cattle. 
Tail-top,  s.  The  swingle  of  a flail. 
Tainct,  s.  A kind  of  red  spider. 
Taint,  (1)  s.  A disease  in  hawks. 

(2)  v.  A term  at  tilting,  to  injure 
a lance  without  breaking  it.  See 
Attaint. 

(3)  s.  A large  protuberance  at 
the  top  of  a pollard  tree. 

(4)  s.  A slattern.  East. 
Tainter,  s.  A splint;  a tenter. 
Taise,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  aim. 

And  in  Ins  hond  an  arblast  heldand. 
And  therinne  a quarel  taisand. 

Sevyn  Sages,  1978. 

Taishes,  s.  Taces,  or  armour  for 
the  thighs. 

Taistril,  s.  A rascal.  North. 
Tait,  (1)  s.  The  top  of  a hill. 
West . 
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(2)  v.  To  play  at  see-saw.  Dors. 

(3)  s.  A lock  of  wool.  North . 
Take,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  give;  to 

deliver  to. 

(2)  v.  To  bewitch.  “ Taken,  as 
chyldernes  lymmes  be  by  the 
fayries,/bee.”  Palsgr. 

(3)  s.  A name  for  the  sciatica. 
Aubrey. 

(4)  s.  A sudden  illness.  Dorset. 

(5)  v.  To  stack  ? 

Note  hut  the  toyling  plow-man,  he  is 
sowing, 

He’s  hedging,  ditching  taking,  reaping, 
mowing, 

Goes  to  bed  late,  and  rises  before  day, 

And  all  to  have  my  company,  hee’ll  say. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

(6)  v.  To  contain. 

(7)  s.  A lease.  North. 

(8)  v.  To  leap.  Shakesp. 

(9)  v.  To  comprehend. 

(10)  To  take  one’s  ease  in  one’s 
inn,  to  enjoy  oneself,  as  if  at 
home. 

The  beggar  Irus  that  haunted  the 
palace  of  Penelope,  would  take  his  ease 
in  his  inne,  as  well  as  the  peers  of 
Ithaca.  Greene's  Farew.  to  Folly. 

To  take  out,  to  copy. 

To  take  out  other  works,  in  a new  sampler. 

Middleton's  Women  hew.  Worn. 

To  take  tent,  to  attend,  to  take 
notice  or  care.  To  take  up,  to 
reprove.  To  take  up  a horse , to 
make  him  gambol.  To  take  along 
with  you,  to  make  one  under- 
stand you.  To  take  one’s  teeth 
to  anything,  to  set  about  it 
heartily.  To  take  after,  to  re- 
semble. To  take  on,  to  simu- 
late. To  take  up  for  any  one,  to 
give  surety.  To  take  on,  to  asso- 
ciate with.  To  take  off,  to  imi- 
tate. A take-away,  an  appe- 
tite. To  take  up,  to  clear  up, 
said  of  the  weather.  To  take 
heart,  to  take  courage.  To  take 
a horse  with  the  spurs,  to  spur 
him  onwards.  To  take  a man’s 
ways,  to  follow  his  example.  To 
take  water , to  go  rowing  or  sail- 


ing on  the  water.  To  take-on,  to 
be  affected  with  great  sorrow. 
Take-all,  s.  An  old  game  at  dice. 
Takel,  s.  ( A.-S.)  An  arrow. 
Taken,  (1)  pret.  t.  Took.  West. 

(2)  Taken  work , a piece  of  hus- 
bandry work,  not  done  by  the 
day.  East. 

Takene,  v.  To  declare;  to  show. 
Taker,  s.  A purveyor. 

Taking,  (1)  adj.  Pleasing;  capti- 
vating. 

(2)  adj.  Infectious. 

(3)  s.  A sore;  an  attack  of  illness. 
West. 

(4)  s.  A dilemma. 

Talbot,  s.  A large  hunting  dog. 
Talbotays,  s.  A sauce  for  hares 

and  rabbits.  There  is  a receipt 
for  “ conynges  in  turbaturs,” 
in  Warner,  p.  78,  which  is  per- 
haps only  a corruption  of  the 
same  word. 

Haris  in  talbotays,  schul  be  hewe  in 
gobbettys,  and  sodyn  with  al  the  blod. 
Nyme  bred,  piper,  and  ale,  and  grynd 
togedere,  and  temper  it  with  the  selve 
broth,  and  boyle  it,  and  salt  it,  and 
serve  it  forth.  Warner,  Ant.  Cul.,  p.  38. 

Talboy,  s.  A sort  of  jug  for  drink. 
Ozell. 

B.  Where  shall  we  meet  at  night  ? 31  At 
Lambs,  with  tidies  and  a talboy. 

Durfey,  Madam,  Fickle,  1682. 

Tale,  (1)  v.  To  tell  tales;  to  re- 
late. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Number;  an  ac- 
count, or  reckoning.  To  give 
no  tale,  to  make  no  account  of. 

(3)  v.  To  become  settled  in  a 
place.  North. 

(4)  To  tell  a tale,  to  turn  any 
matter  to  one’s  profit  or  advan- 
tage. 

Tale-fish,  s.  In  counting  white 
herrings  at  Yarmouth,  two  tale- 
fish  are  thrown  aside  after  each 
score,  so  that  a hundred  white 
herrings  consists  of  a hundred 
and  thirty-two,  i.  e.f  six  score  and 
twelve  tale-fish. 
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Talenge,  s.  A longing. 

Talent,  s . (1)  ( A.-N .)  Desire; 
inclination. 

(2)  A lock  of  hair. 

(3)  A talon. 

Talenter,  s.  A hawk. 

Tale-pie,  s.  A tell-tale.  North . 
Talewort,  s.  Wild  borage.  Ger. 
Talghe,  s.  Tallow. 

Talishe,  adj.  Fabulous.  Palsgr., 
1540. 

Tall,  adj.  (1)  Valiant;  bold;  fine. 

I am  the  heartiest  knave  of  all, 
(Stout-hearted  knaves  are  counted  tall) 
To  take  a purse,  or  make  a fray, 

Tis  we  that  swagger  it  away. 

Rowland's  Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

(2)  Obsequious. 

Tallet,  s.  A hayloft.  West.  Any 
upper  room  with  a lath  window 
instead  of  glass.  East. 
Talliche,  adv.  Boldly. 
Tall-men,  s.  Dice  so  loaded  as  to 
come  up  with  high  numbers. 
Tallow-catch.  See  Keech . 
Tall-wood,  s.  ( Fr . taille.)  Wood 
cut  for  billets. 

Tally,  (1)  v.  To  reckon. 

(2)  s.  In  counting  any  articles 
which  are  sold  by  the  hundred, 
one  is  thrown  out  after  each 
hundred ; it  is  called  the  tally. 

(3)  v.  A term  in  playing  ball, 
when  the  number  of  aces  on  both 
sides  is  equal.  North. 

(4)  s.  A company  of  voters  at  an 
election.  Somerset. 

(5)  adv.  Stoutly;  boldly. 

(6)  adv.  Decently  ; elegantly. 

(7)  v. 

I have  a world  of  business  to  do  this 
afternoon;  I must  not  fail  tallying  in 
the  evening,  at  my  lady  Dutcliesses, 
she’ll  never  forgive  me  if  I do. 

Boyle , As  you  find  it,  1703. 


(8)  s.  A sort  of  small  ship. 
Talme,  v.  To  lose  the  power  of 
speech. 


Hur  fadur  nere-hande  caii  talme, 

Soche  a sweme  hys  harte  can  swalme. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  769. 
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Talshide,  s.  Wood  cut  for  billets. 
“ One  pound  of  white  lights,  ten 
talshides,  eight  faggotts.”  Ord. 
and  Reg.,  p.  162. 

Talt,  part.  p.  Told  ; counted. 

There  was  talt  many  pavyloiVn 
Of  riche  sendel  and  sidatoun. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  5234. 
Talvace,  Is.  A sort  of  shield, 
talvas,  J bent  on  each  side,  and 
rising  in  the  middle. 

Tamara,  s.  A compound  of  spices. 
Tame,  v.  (1)  To  broach  liquor. 

(2)  To  cut,  or  divide.  West. 
Tame-goose,  s.  A foolish  fellow. 
Tamer,  s.  A team  of  horses.  Nor f. 
Tamine,  s.  A sort  of  woollen  cloth. 
Tamlin,  s.  A miner’s  tool.  Cornw. 
Tammy,  (1)  s.  A sort  of  stuff. 

(2)  adj.  Glutinous.  Cumb. 
Tampin,  s.  A long  pellet. 
Tamping-iron,  s.  A tool  used  for 
beating  down  the  earthy  sub- 
stance in  the  charge  used  for 
blasting.  Cornw. 

Tan,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  entice. 

(2)  part.  p.  Taken. 

(3)  s.  A twig,  or  small  switch. 
Lane. 

(4)  v.  To  dun. 

(5)  v.  To  beat.  Var.  d. 
Tanacles,  s.  Pincers  used  for 

torturing. 

Tanbase,  1».  To  beat ; to  strug- 
tanbaste,  j gle.  Dev. 

Tancel,  v.  To  beat.  Derb. 
Tancrete,  s.  (A.-N.)  A transcript. 
Tan-day,  s.  The  second  day  of  a 
fair ; a day  after  a fair ; a fair  for 
fun.  West. 

Tane.  (1)  s.  The  one. 

(2)  part.  p.  Taken. 
Tan-flawing, part.  a.  The  taking 
the  bark  off  the  oak  tree.  Sussex. 
Tang,  (1)s.  The  tongue  of  a buckle, 
&c.  East. 

(2)  s.  A sting.  North. 

Thy  flames,  0 Cupid,  (though  the  joyful 
heart 

Feels  neither  tang  of  grief,  nor  fears  the 
smart 

Of  jealous  doubts.)  Quarles ’ Emblem. 
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(3)  s.  The  part  of  a knife  or  fork 
which  passes  into  the  haft.  West. 

(4 ) s.  The  prone:  of  a fork.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  tie.  Somerset. 

(6)  s.  A bad  taste,  or  flavour. 

( 1) v . To  sound,  as  a bell.  Var.d. 
(8)  s.  Sea-weed.  North. 

Tanging-nadder,  s.  The  large 
dragon-fly. 

Tangle,  (1)  v.  To  entangle.  Palsgr. 

(2)  s.  Sea-weed.  North. 
Tanglesome,  adj.  Discontented ; 

fretful. 

Tangling,  adj.  Slovenly.  North. 
Tangs,  s.  You  are  in  pretty  tangs , 
i.  e.,  in  a pretty  pickle.  Norf. 
Tank,  (1)  s.  Wild  parsnip.  Ger. 

(2)  v.  To  knock  hard.  Leic. 

(3)  s.  A blow. 

(4)  s.  A hat  round  at  the  top, 
but  ascending  like  a sugar-loaf. 
Holme , 1688. 

(5)  s.  An  idle  amusement.  West. 
Tankard-bearer,  s.  One  who 

fetched  water  from  conduits  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens. 
Tankard-turnip,  s.  The  long- 
rooted  turnip. 

Tankerous,  adj.  Fretful.  East. 
Tannikin,  s.  A Dutch  woman. 
Tans,  s.  Pricklebacks.  Suff. 
Tansy,  \ s.  A dish  common  in 
tanzy,  J the  seventeenth  century. 

How  to  make  a very  good  tansie.  Take 
15  eggs,  and  6 of  the  whites ; beat  them 
very  well;  then  put  in  some  sugar,  and 
a litle  sack;  beat  them  again,  and  put 
about  a pint  or  a little  more  of  cream ; 
then  beat  them  again  ; then  put  in  the 
juice  of  spinage  or  of  primrose  leaves  to 
make  it  green.  Then  put  in  some  more 
sugar,  if  it  be  not  sweet  enough ; then 
beat  it  again  a little,  and  so  let  it  stand 
till  you  fry  it,  when  the  first  course  is 
in.  Then  fry  it  with  a little  sweet 
butter.  It  must  be  stirred  and  fryed  very 
tender.  When  it  is  fryed  enough,  then 
put  it  in  a dish,  and  strew  some  sugar 
upon  it,  and  serve  it  in. 

A True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,  1676. 

Tantablet,  s.  A sort  of  tart,  in 
which  the  fruit  is  not  covered 
with  a crust,  but  fancifully  tricked 


out  wbth  slender  shreds  of  pastry. 
Norf. 

Tantablin,  s.  A sort  of  tart. 
Taylor , 1630. 

Tantadlin,  s.  (1)  An  apple- 
dumpling. Here f. 

(2)  A cow-plat,  or  human  ordure. 
Tantara,s.  A confused  noise. 
Tantarabobs,  s.  The  devil.  Dev. 
Tantarrow,  s.  A pie  made  of 
meat  and  apples.  Northampt. 
Tanter,  v.  To  quarrel.  North. 
Tanttckle,  s.  The  prickleback. 
Suff. 

Tantivy,  s.  (1)  A violent  gallop. 
(2)  A term  for  an  ecclesiastic 
frequently  moving  from  one  living 
or  see  to  another. 

Tantle,  v.  (1)  To  trifle;  to  walk 
about  gently;  to  attend.  North. 
(2)  To  feed  with  care ; to  pet. 
Tantling,  s.  One  who  reckons  on 
a pleasure  he  cannot  obtain. 
Tantony-ptg.  See  Anthony-pig. 
Tantrel,  s.  An  idle  person.  North. 
Tantrums,  s.  Affected  airs;  fits  of 
haughtiness. 

Tap,  (1)  s.  The  spigot  of  a barrel. 

(2) v.  To  open  a tree  round  about 
the  root. 

(3)  v.  To  change  money.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  sole  shoes.  West. 

(5)  v.  To  make  a noise  like  that 
of  a rabbit  at  rutting  time. 

Tapart,  adv.  Of  the  one  part. 
Tape,  s.  A mole.  South. 

Taper,  s.  A tapster.  1 6th  cent. 
Taper-bit,  s.  A joiner’s  tool,  for 
the  making  of  a small  hole  wider. 
Taperie,  s.  Tapers. 

Tapet,  1 s.  A hanging  cloth  of 
tapite,  l any  kind,  as  tapestry, 
tappet,  J the  cloth  for  a sumpter- 
horse,  &c. 

Tap-house,  s.  A tavern. 

Tapille,  s.  A taper.  Lydg. 
Tapinage,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Secret  skulk- 
ing. 

Tapised,  \ part.p.  (A.-N.)  Hid. 
tapished,  J den. 
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Tapiskr,  | s.  (A.-N.)  A maker  of 
tapicer,  j tapestry. 

Tap  lash,)  s.  Dregs  of  liquor; 
tap-lap,  J bad  beer. 

His  garments  stunke  most  sweetly  of  his 
vomit. 

Fac’d  with  the  iap-lash  of  strong  ale  and 
wine, 

Which  from  his  slav’ring  chaps  doth  oft 
decline.  Taylor's  WorJccs,  1630. 

Tapcey,  adv.  Early  in  tlie  morning. 
Exm. 

Tapling,  s.  The  strong  double 
leather  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
each  piece  of  a flail. 

Tap-ooze,  1 s.  The  wicker 
tap-whisk,  J strainer  placed  over 
the  mouth  of  the  tap  in  a mash- 
vat  when  brewing.  Northampt. 

Tapper,  s.  An  innkeeper.  North. 

Tappis,  v.  ( A.-N. .)  To  lie  close  to 
the  ground,  said  of  game.  East. 

Tappy,  v.  To  hide,  or  skulk. 

Tappy-lappy,  adv.  As  hard  as 
you  can  go.  Var.  d. 

Taps,  s.  The  round  pipes  or  cells 
made  in  a beehive  for  the  queen- 
bee. 

Tap-shackled,  part.  p.  Intoxi- 
cated. 

Tapstere,  s.  A woman  who  kept 
a tavern,  or  who  had  charge  of 
the  tap. 

T a pull,  s.  A part  of  ancient  ar- 
mour, conjectured  to  be  the  pro- 
jecting edge  of  the  cuirass. 

Tap-ware,  s.  Straw  or  basket- 
work  put  within  the  tap-hole  in 
a straining  vessel. 

Tarage,  Is.  Character;  fla- 
tarrage,  j vour. 

In  every  part  the  tarage  is  the  same, 
Liclie  his  fader  of  maneris  and  of  name. 

MS.  Digby,  232  (15^/i  cent.) 

Frute  and  apples  take  their  tarrage 
Where  they  first  grew — of  the  same  tre. 

Lydgate's  Bochas. 

Tar-barel,  s.  A combustible  mis- 
sile used  in  warfare. 

Taiible,  adj.  Tolerable.  West. 

Tarsox,  s.  (1)  Appears  from 


Jordan’s  Triumphs  of  London, 
1678,  to  be  a jocular  term  for  a 
shepherd.  From  the  tar-box  they 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  anoint- 
ing sores  in  sheep. 

(2)  A term  of  contempt. 
Tardle,  v.  To  entangle.  Dors. 
Tardhy,  adj.  Bawdy;  indecent. 
East. 

Tare,  adj.  Brisk  ; eager.  Heref. 
Tarefitch,  s.  The  wild  vetch. 
Palsgr. 

Targe,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  A shield. 

(2)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  delay. 

(3)  s.  Delay. 

Target-men,  s.  Men  armed  with 
shields. 

Scutati  ....  Armez  de  boucliers.  The 
shieldbearers,  or  targetmen.  Nomencl. 

Tar-grass,  s.  Wild  vetch.  Staff. 
Tarie,  v.  To  provoke;  to  betray. 
Tarter,  s.  A terrier.  Palsgr. 
Tarky,  adj.  Dark. 

Tarlether,  s.  A term  of  contempt. 
Tar-marl,  s.  String  saturated  in 
tar.  Line. 

Tarminger,  s.  A corruption  of 
harbinger. 

Tarmit,  s.  A turnip.  East. 

Tarn,  (1)  s.  A lake.  North. 

(2)  adj.  Fierce;  ill-natured. 
Cumb. 

Tarne,  (1)  s.  A wench. 

(2 ) pret.  t.  Tore. 

Tarnel,  adj.  Much;  eqi?al.  South. 
Tarocks,  s.  A sort  of  playing-cards. 

See  Terrestrial-Triumphs. 
Tarots,  s.  Cards  with  printed  or 
dotted  backs.  “ Will  you  play 
at  tables,  at  dyce,  at  tarots . and 
chesse?”  French  Alphabet. 
Tarr,  v.  To  vex. 

Tarra-diddled,  pret.  t.  Imposed 
upon  ; bewildered.  West . 
Tarrant,  s.  A crabbed  fellow. 
YorJcsh. 

Tarrasse,  s.  A terrace. 

Tarre.  To  tarre  on , to  set  on, 
applied  especially  to  setting  on  a 
dog. 
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And,  like  a dog  that  is  compelFd  to  fight, 
Snatch  a\  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 

Shakesp K.  John , iv,  1. 

Tarret,  v.  To  tarry.  North. 
Tarriance,  s.  Delay ; abode. 

There’s  no  delay  at  all  or  tarriance. 

Terence  in  English , 1641. 


Tar-rope,  s.  Rope-yarn.  Norf. 
Tarse,  s.  ( A.-S . teors.)  Mentula. 


Tarsel.  See  Tercel. 

Tarst,  adv . First. 

Tartar,  1 ^ Tartarus,  or  hell. 

TARTARY,  | 

Tartar,  s.  A person.  North. 
Tartaret,  s.  The  passenger-hawk. 
Tartarian,  s.  A thief. 

Tartarin,  s.  A sort  of  silk. 
Tartee,  s.  A dish  in  ancient 
cookery. 


Tartee.  Take  pork  ysode,  hewe  it  and 
bray  it;  do  thereto  ayren,  raisons, 
sugar,  and  powdor  of  gynger,  powdor- 
douce,  and  smalle  briddes  there  among, 
and  white  grece.  Take  prunes,  safron, 
and  salt,  and  make  a crust  in  a trape, 
and  do  the  fars  thereinne ; and  bake  it 
wel,  and  serve  it  forth. 

Forme  of  Cury , p.  29. 

Tart-stuff,  s.  A confection  of 
fruit. 

To  a dozen  pound  of  prunes  take  half  a 
dozen  of  Maligo  raisins,  wash  and  pick 
them  clean,  and  put  them  into  a pot  of 
water ; set  them  over  the  fire  till  all  these 
are  like  pulp,  and  stir  them  often  lest 
they  burn  to;  then  take  them  off,  and 
let  them  be  rubbed  through  a hair  sive 
hard  with  your  hands,  by  little  and 
little,  till  all  be  through : then  season 
them  to  your  taste  with  searced  ginger. 

True  Gentlewoman's  Delight , 1676. 


Whiche  noyed  the  peple,  for  tliei  had 
payed  a lytelle  before  a gret  taske,  and 
the  xv.  parte  of  every  matmes  good,&c. 

Warkworth's  Chronicle. 

(2)  v.  To  occupy  fully.  Shakesp. 
Tasked,  part.  p.  In  full  work. 
North. 

Tasker,  s.  A thrasher ; a reaper. 
Tasks,  s.  Flax  on  the  distaff. 
Task-work,  s.  Work  by  the  piece. 
Taspe,  v.  To  beat ; to  palpitate. 
Tassaker,  s.  A goblet. 

Tasse,  (1)$.  ( A.-N. .)  A heap. 

(2)  v.  To  splash  ; to  dirty.  North . 
(fS  s.  A cup ; a dish.  Var.  d. 
Tassel,  s.  (1)  The  male  gos- 
hawk. 

(2)  A simpleton.  North. 
Tassel-bur,  s.  A thistle. 
Tasselet,  s.  A small  tassel. 
Tasses,  s.  Armour  for  the  thighs. 
Tasset,  s.  An  ill-behaved  woman. 
Derby. 

Tassy,  s.  (1)  A simpleton.  North. 

(2)  A mischievous  child.  Craven. 
Tast,  pret.  t.  Felt. 

Taste,  v.  (1)  To  smell.  North. 

(2)  To  touch ; to  feel. 

Taster,  s.  (1)  A servant  who 
tasted  liquors  before  his  master 
drank  them,  to  try  if  they  were 
poisoned. 

Faith,  earthly  devils  in  humane  habits, 
wdiereof  some  sit  on  your  pillows  when 
you  sleepe,  wait  on  your  tasters  when 
you  drinke,  dresse  ladies  heads  when 
they  attire  them,  perfume  courteours 
when  they  trim  them,  and  become 
panders  if  you  hire  them. 

Lodge's  Wits  Miserie,  1596. 


Tar-vetches,  s.  Tares.  South . 
Tarvy,  v.  To  struggle  ; to  get  free. 
Cornw. 

Tas,  s.  (A.-N.)  A mow  of  corn. 
Kent. 

Tase , pres.  t.  Takes. 

Tasee,  s.  (A.-N.)  A clasp,  or  fibula. 
Tasell,  s.  A teazel. 

Tash,  (1)  adj.  Froward.  Dunelrn . 

(2)  v.  To  bespatter.  North . 

Task,  (1 ) s.  A tax. 

3 


(2)  A small  cup  to  taste  wine. 
Tastrill,  s.  A cunning  rogue. 
North. 

Tat,  (1)  conj.  That.  Lane. 

(2)  v.  To  touch  gently.  Hants. 

(3)  v.  To  entangle.  North. 
Tatarwagges,  s.  Rags. 

And  with  graie  clothis  nat  full  clene, 
But  frettid  full  of  tatarwagges. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  7211. 

Tatch,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A buckle. 
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Boucle  ou  agraphe  de  femmes.  A tatcli, 
bu<  kle,  or  claspe  of  silver  or  gold  to 
fasten  ones  garment  on  the  shoulder. 

Nomencl. 

Tatchin-end,  s.  Cobblers’-end. 
Leic. 

Tate,  (1)  v.  To  tilt  over.  West. 

(2)  s.  A small  lock  of  hair,  wool, 
&c.  North. 

Tatel,  v.  To  stammer. 

Tater,  1 A 

M-s.  A potato. 

TATY,  J v 

Tath,  (1)  pres.  t.  Taketh. 

(2)  s.  The  luxuriant  grass  grow- 
ing about  the  dung  of  cattle. 

(3)  v.  To  manure  land  by  pas- 
turing cattle  on  it. 

Tather,??.  To  lay  out  work.  Shrops. 
Tathy-grass,  s.  Coarse  grass. 
North. 

Tats,  s.  A cant  term  for  false  dice. 
Tatter,  (1)  v.  To  chatter ; to  scold. 

(2)  adj.  Peevish.  Kent. 

(3)  v.  To  make  a fool  of.  Middx. 
1^4)  v.  To  stir  actively.  East. 

Tatterer,  s.  A female  scold.  Norf. 
Tatterdemallion,  s.  A ragged 
fellow. 

Tatterwallops,  s.  Ragged  clothes 
fluttering  behind.  North. 

Taty,  adj.  Suitable.  North . 
Taubase,  s.  Unruly  behaviour. 
West. 

Taudry,$.  (1)  Arustic  necklace  ; “a 
kind  of  necklace  worn  by  country 
wenches.” 

Of  which  the  naiads  and  the  blew  nereides 
make 

Them  taudries  for  their  necks,  when  sport- 
ing in  the  lake.  Drayt.,  Polyolb.,  song  ii. 

(2 ) Fine  lace. 

I came  from  the  exchange,  where  I saw 
a flock  of  English  ladies  buying  taudry 
triru’d  gloves. 

Howard,  English  Mounsieur , 1674. 

Taught,  adj.  Tight. 

Taughte,  pret.  t.  of  take.  Deli- 
vered up. 

Tauke,  s.  The  plant  daucus  asi- 
ninus . 


Taum,  (1)  s.  A fishing-line.  Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  faint ; to  fall  gently  to 
sleep.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  vanish.  Lane . 

Taunt,  (1)  s.  A certain  quantity. 

(2)  adj.  Lofty.  Wight. 

(3)  v.  To  teaze.  East. 

Tauntle,  v.  To  toss  the  head.  Line. 
Tave,  v.  (1)  To  kick,  or  fidget 

about ; to  rage.  Var.  d. 

(2)  To  work  up  plaster.  Cumb. 
Tavell,  s.  “ An  instrument  for  a 
sylke  woman  to  worke  with.” 
Palsgr . 

Tavern,  s.  A cellar.  Yorksh. 
Taverner,  s.  The  keeper  of  a 
tavern.  v 

Taverngang,  s.  Frequenting  of 
taverns. 

Tavort,  s.  Half  a bushel.  Sussex. 
Taw,  (1)  v.  To  pull  linen  or  any 
woven  fabric  in  a wrong  direction 
and  out  of  shape.  Leic. 

(2)  v.  To  twist,  or  entangle. 
North. 

(3)  v.  To  tie.  Somerset. 

(4)  s.  A whip.  North. 

(5)  s.  A large  marble. 
Taw-bess,  s.  A slattern.  North. 
Tawe,  (1)  v.  To  beat  and  dress 

leather  with  alum  ; a process  used 
with  white  leather,  instead  of 
bark. 

(2)  v.  To  harden,  or  make  tough. 

( 3)  v.  To  rub  into  for  the  purpose 
of  softening. 

(4  ) v.  To  torment. 

And  to  holpen  wymmen  of  this  meschif, 
firste  sere  boter  and  wyn  togider  and  al 
warm  let  it  liggen  to  the  modir,  and 
softli  hondle  the  modir  and  tawen  liir 
with  wyn  a good  whiles  to  make  the 
modir  neiscli.  Medical  MS.,  15 th  cent. 

(5)  s.  (A.-S.)  Tow. 

Tawer,  s.  (1)  A leather-dresser. 

(2)  A maker  of  husbandry  har- 
ness. Northampt. 

(3)  Aftergrass.  Dorset. 

Tawl,  v.  To  stroke,  or  make 

smooth.  West. 
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Tawlings,  s.  The  mark  from  which 
boys  shoot  in  commencing  a game 
at  marbles.  South. 

Taw-maker,  s.  The  person  who, 
in  weaving,  works  flowers  and 
other  figures  in  the  work. 
Tawny,  (1)  s.  A bullfinch.  Somers. 

(2)  adj.  Very  small.  Norf. 
Taws,s.  Apiece  of  tanned  leather. 
North. 

Tawsy,  adj.  Said  of  clover  or  hay, 
when  it  hangs  heavily  and  in 
tangled  masses  on  the  fork.  Line. 
Taxage,  s.  Taxation. 

Tay,  v.  To  take.  Crav. 

Taye,  v.  To  manure  land. 
Taylard,  s.  A term  of  reproach. 
Taysed,  pret.  t.  Driven ; harassed. 
Gawayne. 

Tazz,  s.  A rough,  untidy  head  of 
hair.  Leic. 

Tazzled,  part.  p.  Entangled. 
Northampt. 

Tazzy,  s.  A mischievous  child. 
North. 

Te,  (1)  v.(A.-S.)  To  go;  to  draw 
to. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  pull;  to  tug. 

(3)  prep.  To.  YorJcsh. 

Tea.  ( 1 ) The  one.  North. 

(2)  adv.  Too ; likewise.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  v.  To  take  tea.  Var.  d. 
Teachy.  See  Techy. 

Teade,  s.  {Lat.  tceda.)  A torch. 
Teady, adj.  Tired;  peevish.  North. 
Teag,  s.  An  article  of  head-dress. 

All  ye  that  love,  or  who  pretends, 

Come  listen  to  my  sonnet ; 

Black-bag<p  or  vizards,  who  have  friends. 
Or  English  teags  or  bonnets. 

Tolly  in  Print,  1667. 

Teagle,  s.  A crane  for  lifting 
goods.  North. 

Teak,  s.  A whitlow.  Somerset. 
Teakers,  s.  Runnings  of  watery 
matter  from  a sore.  Northumb. 
Teakettle-broth,  s.  Bread,  but- 
ter, pepper,  and  salt,  with  boiling 
water.  Northampt. 

Tealie,  s.  A tailor.  Lane. 


Team,  (1)  s.  A beast  of  burthen. 
Baret , 1580. 

(2)  adj.  Empty.  YorJcsh. 

(3) «.  A litter  of  pigs.  Kent. 

(4)  s.  A brood  of  ducks.  Norf. 

(5)  s.  An  ox-chain  passing  from 
yoke  to  yoke.  North. 

(6)  s.  A tandem. 

Team-bands,  s.  Chains  attached 
to  a harrow. 

Teamer,  (1)  s.  A team  of  five 
horses.  Teamerman,  a driver  of 
a teamer.  Norf. 

(2)  v.  To  pour  out  copiously.  East. 
Teamful,  adj.  Brimful.  North. 
Teant.  It  is  not.  Var.  d. 

Teap,  s.  (1)  A peak.  Somers . 

(2)  A tup,  or  ram.  North. 

Tear,  v.  (1)  To  go  fast. 

(2)  To  break,  or  crack.  West. 

(3)  To  smear,  or  spread.  Leic. 

(4)  To  tear  the  cat , to  rant  and 
behave  with  violence. 

Tearing,  adj.  Great ; rough  ; blus- 
tering. Var.  d. 

Tearn,  (1)  s.  The  sea-swallow. 

(2)  s.  A tarn,  or  mountain  lake. 

(3)  v.  To  liken.  YorJcsh. 

(4)  They  were.  Lane. 

Teart,  adj.  Sharp  ; painful.  West. 
Tear-the-moor,  v.  To  get  roar- 

ingly  drunk. 

Teary,  adj.  (1)  Weak  and  thin,  ap- 
plied to  plants.  Dorset. 

(2)  Sickly.  Leic. 

Teaser,  s.  A kind  of  hound. 
Teatish,  1 ,.  -n  . . 

TETTISH,  if!'  Pe71Sh;  CT0SS- 

tetty,  7 tempered. 

Teata.  Too  much.  North. 

Teath,  s . The  dung  of  sheep.  Norf. 
Teathy,  adj . Peevish.  YorJcsh. 
Tea-tree,  s.  The  lycium  Euro - 
pceum.  Norf. 

Teaty-wad,  s.  A sugar-teat. 
Teaw,  v.  To  pull ; to  work  hard. 
Lane. 

Teawse,  v.  To  pull  about.  Lane . 
Teche,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  teach, 

(2)  To  give,  or  intrust  to. 
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Techy,  I a(jj  Fretful ; peevish; 
TEACHY’  \ touchy. 

TETCHY,  J J 

Tectly,  adj.  Secretly;  covertly. 
Ted,  v.  (1)  To  spread  hay. 

(2)  To  turn  flax  on  the  ground. 
West. 

(3)  To  burn  wood-fires.  Line. 

(4)  To  be  ordered  to  do  a thing. 
Exm. 

Tedder.  See  Tether.  Live  within 
thy  tedder , live  within  thy 
bounds. 

Tedy,  adj.  Tedious.  North. 

Tee,  v.  (1)  To  go.  See  Te . 

(2)  To  tie.  North. 

Tee-draw,  s.  A place  of  resort 
North. 

Tee-fail,  s.  A method  of  building 
in  penthouse  form.  Northumb. 
Tee-hee,  s.  Laughter. 

Teehole,  s.  The  passage  through 
which  the  bees  pass  in  and  out 
of  a hive.  East. 

Teeht,  s.  A lock  of  wool  or  flax. 
Cumh. 

Teeke,  s.  An  insect;  a tick. 

Ricinus.  Mousclie  de  cliien.  A teeke, 
or  dog  -teeke.  Nomenclator. 


Teel,  v.  (1)  To  give.  Devon. 

(2)  To  place  in  a leaning  position 
against  a wall.  Wilts. 

(3)  To  sow  and  harrow  in  seed. 
West. 

(4)  To  set  a trap.  Devon. 

(5)  To  bury.  Cornw. 

Teem,  v.  (1)  To  have  the  heart  to 
do  a thing. 

Ah,  said  lie,  thou  hast  confessed  and 
bewrayed  all : I could  teeme  it  to  rend 
thee  in  peeces : with  that  she  was  afraid, 
and  wound  away,  and  got  her  into  com- 
panie.  Gifford 2  3 4s  Dial,  on  Witches,  1603. 

(2)  To  bring  forth  young.  North. 

(3)  To  empty. 

(4)  To  unload  a cart.  YorJcsh. 
Teeming,  adj.  Abounding. 

Teen,  (1)«l  (A.-S.  tinan.)  To 

light,  or  kindle. 


And  such  commanding  aw  that  sacred  name 
Struck  in  the  vulgar  breasts,  it  teen’d  a 
flame. 

Whiting's  Hist,  of  Albino  Bellama,  1638. 

(2)  v.  To  shut ; to  change ; to 
hedge  a field.  West. 

(3)  adj.  Angry. 

Teend,  v.  To  light.  See  Teen. 
Teene,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S . teona .)  Grief; 
misfortune. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.  tion.)  To  allot,  or 
bestow. 

Teenage,  \ s.  The  longer  wood  for 
teenet,  j hedging. 

Teen-lathe,  s.  A tithe-barn. 
North. 

Teeny,  adj.  (1)  Peevish.  Lane. 

(2)  Very  small.  North. 

Teer,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Tar;  resin; 
balsam. 

(2)  v.  To  spread  over. 

(3)  The  dust  from  corn  when 
ground.  Pr.  P. 

(4)  v.  To  daub  with  clay.  North. 
Teer-wall , a clay  wall. 

(5)  v.  To  plaster  between  rafters. 
Lane. 

Tee-ring,  s.  The  ring  on  the  shaft 
of  a waggon  or  cart,  through 
which  the  tee  of  the  thill-horse 
is  put. 

Teery,  adj.  (1)  Smeary;  adhesive. 
Warw. 

(2)  Faint;  weak.  Somerset. 
Tees,  s.  The  chains  fixed  to  the 
sales  or  hames  of  the  thill-horse. 
Norf. 

Teety,  adj.  Fretful.  North . 
Teffigies,  s.  Effigies. 

Teg,  s.  A sheep,  or  doe,  in  its 
second  year. 

Tegh ,pret.t.  Went. 
Teghell-stane,  s.  (A.-S.)  A tile. 
Teil,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  obtain. 

Teile,  s.  (Lat.)  The  linden  tree. 
Teine,  s.  A narrow,  thin  plate  of 
metal. 

Tfinten,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  die. 
Teise,  (1)  s.  (Fr.)  A toise,  or 
fathom. 
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(2)  v.  To  pull  to  pieces  with  the 
fingers. 

Teite,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Quick. 

Teithe,  s.  Tithe. 

Tejus,  adv.  Very;  as,  tejus  good, 
tejus  slow.  Sussex. 

Tkk,  s.  A slight  touch. 

Teken,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  betoken;  to 
mark. 

Tekyl,  adj.  Ticklish. 

Telary,  adj.  (Lat.)  Pertaining  to 
weaving. 

Telde,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  build;  to 
- erect. 

(2)  s.  A habitation  ; a tent. 

(3)  v.  To  cover. 

Tble’  Is.  (A.-S.)  Deceit. 

TELYNGE,  j v ' 

Telere,  s.  A fine  linen  cloth,  for- 
merly worn  by  ladies  as  head- 
dress. 

Tell,  v.  To  talk.  Somers. 
Tellabille,  adj.  Speakable. 
Telle,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  Tc5  count. 

(2)  v.  To  remember.  Var.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  recognise. 

(4)  v.  To  eat  hastily.  Dev. 

(5)  s.  A teal. 

Telled.  Told.  Var.  d. 

Teller,  s.  A tree  which  has  been 

cut  down,  and  afterwards  sends 
up  shoots. 

An  ash  teller  from  which  the  bark  has 
been  gnawed  by  teeth  in  a place  nearly 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Times,  Nov.  20th,  1848. 

TellinG'Ripe,  adj.  Ripe  to  be  told. 
For  one  may  be  dissembled,  the  other 
not — but  my  jealousies  can  be  no  longer 
dissembled,  and  they  are  telling -ripe. 

Wycherley,  Coventry  Wife,  17 88. 

TELL-rosT,  s.  A direction  post. 
Northampt. 

Telly,  s.  A stalk  of  grass,  &c. 
North. 

Telt.  (A.-S.)  Set  up;  erected. 
See  Telde. 

Teme,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Race;  pro- 
geny. 

Oxiatus  hadde  sones  two, 

Fairer  ho  myghte  on  grounde  go. 


Darie  the  kyng  was  heore  erne, 

Of  his  suster  was  that  teme. 

Alisaunder , 1.  2350. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  beget. 

(3)  v.  To  make  empty. 

(4)  s.  (A.-S.)  A team. 

(5)  s.  A themfe. 

(6-)  v.  To  emit  vapour.  Somerset. 
Temerarious,  adj.  (Lat.)  Bold ; 
rash. 

Sir, be  not  so  temerarious ; he  is  one  of  the 
nobless,  and  his  nature’s  vindicative  in 
honour’s  cause. 

Shadwell , Bury  Fair,  1689. 

Temerated,  part.  p.  (Lat.)  Vio- 
lated. 

Temnest,  adj.  Most  contemned. 
Temorously,  adv.  (Lat.)  Rashly. 
Temped,  adj.  Intimidated. 
Temper,  s.  Heat  and  moisture  as 
productive  of  vegetation. 
Tempestivity,  s.  (Lat.)  Oppor- 
tune season. 

Temple-mold,  s.  A pattern  mould 
used  by  masons. 

Temples, s.  Staves  used  by  weavers 
for  stretching  out  their  cloth. 
Templet,  s.  A model.  North. 
Templies,  s.  An  ornament  for  the 
temples,  set  with  jewels,  preva- 
lent among  ladies  of  quality, 
temp.  Hen.  VI. 

Tempre,  v.  (1)  To  mix  together; 
to  mingle. 

(2)  To  rule. 

Temps,  s.  (A.-N.)  Time. 

Tempt,  v.  To  attempt.  South. 
Temptatious,  adj.  Tempting. 
Temption,  s.  Temptation. 

Temse,  s.  A sieve.  North. 
Temse-loaf,  Is.  Bread  made  of 
temse-bread,  J fine  flour. 
Temsing-chamber,  s.  The  sifting 
room.  North. 

Temtious,  adj.  Tempting.  West. 
Ten,  adv.  Then.  East. 
Ten-bones,  s.  (1)  An  ancient 
boy’s  game. 

(2)  The  fingers. 

Tence,  s.  Cause  of  dispute. 
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Tench-weed,  s.  The  potamogeton 
natans , Lin.  East. 

Tend,  (1 ) part.  p.  ( A.-S .)  Spoilt. 

(2)  v.  To  wait  at  table.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  watch.  North. 
Tendable,  adj.  Attentive. 

Tende,  (1)  s.  A tenth;  tithe. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  offer ; to 
stretch  forth. 

Tender,  (1)  s.  The  person  who 
attends  the  fire  in  a malt-kiln. 
Dev. 

(2)  s.  A waiter  at  a public  table. 

(3)  adj.  Sharp,  applied  to  the 
wind  ; a sharp  east  wind  is  said 
to  be  “ very  tender .”  Hampsh. 

Tenderings,  s.  The  testicles  of  a 
deer.  Cotgr. 

Tender-parnell,  adj.  A tender 
creature. 

Tendron,  s.  ( Fr .)  A stalk  of  a 
plant. 

Tene,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Grief;  anger; 
injury. 

(2)  v.  To  grieve ; to  injure. 

(3 ) s.  Spite.  Norf. 

(4)  s.  Attention. 

(5)  v.  To  suffer  loss.  Lane. 

( 6)  adj.  Difficult ; perilous. 
Teneble-wednesday,  s.  The 

Wednesday  before  Easter.  The 
three  nights  before  Easter  were 
termed  in  Latin  tenebree,  and  in 
English  tenebres  and  tenebles. 
Tenebrous,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Dark. 
Tenefie,  v.  (Lai.)  To  make  thin. 
Teneful,  adj.  Injurious. 

Tenel,  s.  A sort  of  basket.  Pr.  P. 
Tenent,  s.  Opinion. 

Teneslie,  adv.  Angrily. 

Tenged,  part.  p.  Stung.  YorJcsh. 
Teniente,  s.  (Span.)  A lieutenant. 
Tennel,  v.  To  die  away,  as  trees. 
North. 

Ten-pins,  $.  An  old  game. 
Ten-pounding, s.  A sort  of  punish- 
ment practised  amongst  harvest- 
men  in  Suffolk . 

Ten-sight,  adv.  Ten  times.  West. 
Tent,  (1)  s.  Intent;  design. 


(2)  v.  To  attend  to ; to  prevent. 
To  take  tent,  to  take  heed.  1 
cannot  tent , I have  no  time. 

(3)  s.  Attention.  North. 

(4)  part.  p.  Ruined;  attainted. 

(5)  v.  To  search  as  a wound ; 
from  tent , a roll  of  lint  employed 
in  examining  or  purifying  a deep 
wound. 

(6)  s.  A kind  of  alicant  wine, 
though  not  so  good  as  pure  ali- 
cant; also  used  as  a general 
name  for  all  red  wdnes  from 
Spain. 

1 drank  tent  with  Mr.  Hartman.  It  is 
a very  sweet  and  a luscious  wine,  very 
cordial  as  I suppose. 

Ward’s  MS.  Diary , 1662. 

(7)  s.  A piece  of  iron  which 
kept  up  the  cock  of  a gun-lock. 

(8)  s.  Mentula. 

(9)  v.  To  frighten.  Yorksh. 
Tentage,  s.  A camp ; a collection 

of  tents. 

Tentation,s.  (A.-N.)  Temptation. 
Tent-bob,  s.  A small  red  spider. 
Tente,  v.  To  content. 

Tenter,  s.  (1)  A machine  for 
stretching  cloth, used  by  clothiers, 
&c. 

(2)  A watcher ; a collector  of 
tolls.  North. 

(3)  One  who  tents  cows,  &c. 
Line. 

Tenterbelly,  s.  A term  of  re- 
proach. Taylor , 1630. 
Tenthedel.  Tenth  part.  Will . 
Werw. 

Tentiginous,  adj.  (Lat.)  Stiff; 
lustful. 

One  more  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  last 
You  are  pamper’d”  with  your  whole  pil- 
chard a day ; I shall  reduce  you  to  a 
sprat,  rogue.  Are  you  tmtiginous.?  It  a ! 
N.  Tate,  Cuckolds  '-Haven , 1685. 

Tentive,  adj.  Attentive. 

Ter,  s.  Violent  anger.  North. 
Teratology,  s.  (Gr.)  The  practice 
of  using  inflated  language. 
Tercel,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  male  of 
the  goshawk. 
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Tercian,  s.  Eightv-four  gallons. 
Tere,  (1)  v.  To  injure;  to  irritate. 

(2)  adj.  Tedious. 

(3)  adv.  Hastily. 

(4)  v.  To  inter.  Terement , an 
interment. 

Terey,  adj.  Tapering.  Shropsh. 
Terier,  s.  An  irritating  or  quarrel- 
some fellow. 

Terin,  s.  { A.-N .)  A kind  of  sing- 
ing-bird. 

And  tlirustils,  terins.  and  mavise, 

That  songin  for  to  winne  hem  prise. 
Chaucer,  Romaunt  of  Rose,  665. 

Terlerie-whiskin,  s.  Jargon ; 

nonsense.  Beaum.  Sf  Ft. 
Termagant,  Is,  An  old  name  for 
tervagant,  j a Saracen  deity,  re- 
presented as  of  a violent  temper. 
Termers,  s.  Persons  who  visited 
the  metropolis  only  at  term-time, 
and  chiefly  to  live  by  intrigues  or 
tricks.  Called  also  term-trotters. 
Termes,  s.  Times  for  work. 
Termine,  s.  Termination. 
Termined,  part.  p.  Determined  ; 
judged. 

Terne,  s.  A thrust  in  fencing. 
Terr,  v.  To  uncover.  North. 
Terra,  s.  A turf.  Exmoor. 
Terrage,  s.  { Lat .)  Earth.  An  al- 
chymical  term. 

Terre,  v.  (1)  To  provoke;  to  stir 
up.  See  Tarre. 

(2)  {Lat.)  To  strike  or  throw  to 
the  ground. 

Loe  heere  my  gage  (he  terr’d  his  glove), 
thou  know’st  the  victors  meede. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Terremote,  s.  {Fr.)  An  earth- 
quake. 

Terrene,  adj.  {Lat.)  Earthly. 
Terrestre,  adj.  Earthly. 
Terrestrial-triumphs,  s.  An  old 
name  for  a sort  of  playing-cards. 
Terret,  s.  The  ring  on  the  saddle 
through  which  the  gig-reins  pass. 
East. 

Terrible,  adv.  Excessively. 
Terrick,  s.  A trifle.  Devon. 


Terrier, s.  A sort  of  auger.  Howell. 
Terrify,  v.  To  tease  ; to  irritate. 
Var.  d.  In  Norfolk  a flea  terrifies 
a child,  and  a person  is  terrified 
with  the  toothache. 

Territ,  s.  A clump  of  trees.  Warw. 
Terse,  s.  A vessel  containing  nine 
gallons.  Nomencl.,  1585. 
Tertagate,  s.  A buckler. 

Tervee,  v.  To  struggle  and  tum- 
ble. Exm. 

Tese,  v.  To  teasel  wool. 

Tesing,  s.  A ringworm. 
Tesmonage,s.  {A.-N.)  Testimony; 
witness. 

Adam  bereth  wytnesse  and  tesmonage. 
The  Complaynte  of  them  that  ben  to 
late  Maryed. 

Tessel,  s.  Condition,  said  of  land. 
Teste,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  head. 
Tester,  s.  {A.-N.)  (1)  The  fixed 

top  and  head  parts  of  a bedstead. 
(2)  A piece  of  iron  armour  which 
covered  the  head  of  a horse. 
Testerne,"!  s.  A term  applied  to  a 
testorn,  (coin,  worth,  undei 
teston,  | Henry  VIII, a shilling, 
tester,  J but,  under  Elizabeth, 
sixpence;  derived  from  teste. 
the  old  French  for  a head,  from 
having  a head  stamped  on  it. 
Takes  up  single  testons  upon  oaths  till 
dooms-dav,  falls  under  executions  of 
three  shillings,  and  enters  into  five-groat 
bonds.  B.  Jons.,  Every  M.  out  of  H. 

Tales,  at  some  tables,  are  as  good  as  testerns. 

Cobler’s  Prophecy . 

Tarlton,  seeing  himself  so  over-reacht. 
greatly  commended  the  beggers  wit, 
and  withall,  in  recompence  thereof,  gave 
him  a teaster.  Tarlton’s  Jests,  1611. 

Testif,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Headstrong. 
Testification,  s.  Testimony. 
Testorn,  adj.  Testy. 

Testy,  s.  A witness. 

Tet,  s.  Cow-dung. 

Tetch,  s.  {A.-N.)  A blemish. 
Tetchy,  adj.  (1)  Touchy ; irritable. 
(2)  Difficult  to  work,  applied  to 
land.  East. 
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Teter-cum-tawter,  s.  A seesaw. 
East. 

Tethde,  adj.  Ill-tempered.  Towne- 
ley  Myst. 

Tether,  (1)  v.  To  marry.  Warw. 

(2)  s.  A cord  or  chain  to  tie  an 
animal  at  pasture  to  a stake  called 
a tether-stake.  Kent. 
Tether-devil,  s.  The  woody 
nightshade. 

Tethinge,  s.  Tidings. 

Tetine,  v.  To  writhe  about. 
Tetricall,  adj.  Sour ; gloomy. 
Tetrifol,  s.  Trefoil. 

Tetrine,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Foul. 

Tetta.  Shall  we?  Devon. 
Tetter-berries,  s.  Briony. 
Tetters,  s.  Small  ulcers  or  pim- 
ples. Berks. 

Tetterwort,  s.  Celidony. 

Tetty,  (1 ) s.  A teat. 

(2)  adj.  Peevish. 

Teugh,  (1)  adj.  Tough.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  labour.  Craven. 

Teuk,  s.  The  redshank.  Essex. 
Tew,  (1)  v.  To  tow. 

(2)  s.  The  rope  by  which  a boat 
is  towed. 

(3)  v.  To  pull,  or  tear  about ; to 
tumble;  to  beat;  to  tease.  Var.d. 

If  you  had  been  here,  I would  have  so 
tew’d  that  spawn  of  a sempstress. 

Ravenscroft,  Careless  Lovers , 1673. 

(4)  v.  To  be  actively  employed ; 
to  toil.  Var.  d. 

(5)  v.  To  mix  together.  North. 

(6)  adj.  Tender;  sickly.  Wight. 

(7)  s.  A quantity.  West. 

(8)  s.  A hempen  string.  Somers. 

(9)  v.  To  taw  leather. 

Tewel,  s.  (1)  A pipe,  or  funnel. 

(2)  The  fundament. 

(3)  A tail.  Durh. 

Tewfet,  s.  The  lapwing.  North. 
Tewke,  s.  A material  of  which 

purses  were  made.  Palsgr. 
Tewly,  adj.  Qualmish ; in  ill- 
health.  East. 

Tew-taw,  v.  To  beat  hemp. 


Tewter,  s.  An  implement  for 
breaking  flax.  Chesh. 

Text,  s.  Truth. 

Textuel,  adj.  Ready  at  citing 
texts. 

Teyl,  s.  Scorn. 

Teylet,  s.  The  linden  tree. 

Tilia.  <f)C\vpcL.  Tillet.  The  linden  or 
teylet  tree.  Komencl. 

Teyse,  v.  To  poise  an  arrow  for 
shooting. 

Tha,  (1)  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Then. 

(2)  adj.  Those. 

Thac,  adv.  That.  Wilts. 

Thacke,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S j To  thwack  ; 
to  thump ; to  beat ; to  pat. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Thatch.  Thack 
and  mortar,  with  all  one’s 
might. 

A Leicestershire  phrase. 

(3)  v.  To  thatch. 

True  mirth  we  may  enjoy  in  thacked  stall. 
Nor  hoping  higher  rise,  nor  fearing  lower 
fall.  Return  from  Parnassus , 1606. 

Thacker,  s.  A thatcher. 
Thacknailes,  s.  Wooden  pins 
used  in  thatching. 
Thack-pricks,  s.  Pegs  for  secur- 
ing thatch. 

Thack-sparrow,  s.  The  house 
sparrow.  Leic. 

Thack-tiles,  s.  Roof-tiles. 
Thaggy,  adj.  Thick  and  misty. 
Yorksh. 

Thagh,  conj.  (A.-S.)  Though. 
Thame,  s.  A thumb.  Lane. 
Thampy,  adj.  Damp.  Craven. 
Than,  (1)  adv.  Then. 

(2)  s.  A den. 

Thander,  adv.  Yonder.  Warw. 
Thandon,  s.  A term  in  ancient 
cookery  for  a kind  of  soup. 
Thang-nail,  s.  An  angnail. 
Norihampt . 

Thankworth,  arf/.  Thankworthy. 
Thanne,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Then. 
Thany,  adj.  Damp.  Craven. 
Thapes,  s.  Gooseberries.  Norf. 
Thar,  pron.  Them.  Cumb. 
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Tharborough,  s.  A constable. 
Thar-cake,  s.  (1)  A heavy,  un- 
raised cake.  Craven. 

(2)  A cake  made  of  oatmeal,  un- 
leavened, mixed  with  butter  and 
treacle,  and  baked  on  the  hearth. 
Lane . 

Thare,  pres.  t.  ( A.-S .)  It  be- 
hoves ; needs. 

Tharf,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  Need. 

(2)  adj.  Stiff  or  shy  ; slow  and 
heavy;  unleavened,  said  of  bread. 
North. 

Tharfe,s.  A company. 

Tharfly,  adv.  Deliberately. 
Yorksh. 

Tharky,  adj.  Dark.  South. 
Tharmes,  s.  {A.-S.)  The  in- 
testines. 

Tharn,  v.  To  mock.  Dev. 
Tharne,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  yearn  ; to 
want ; to  be  deprived  of. 
Tharnen,  adj.  Made  of  thorn. 
Wilts. 

Tharns,  s.  See  Tharmes. 

T harry,  adj.  Dark.  Suff. 

Tharst,  adj.  Daring. 

Thart,  (1 ) pres.  t.  {A.-S.)  Needs. 
(2)  A contraction  of  thou  art. 
And  thorwe  that  water  i-wessclie  thart 
3f  thyne  sennes  here 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Tharwe,  s.  A throw,  or  moment. 
Thaser,  s.  A thatcher. 

That,  pron.  It.  East. 
That-at-dannat,  s.  The  devil. 
North. 

Thatch-gallows,  s.  A rogue. 
Thatens,  adv.  That  manner. 
That-there.  s.  A London  rider. 
Devon. 

Thau,  conj.  Though. 

Thauf,  conj.  Though.  Somers. 
Thave,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  give  ; to 
sustain. 

Thavel,  s.  A pot-stick.  North. 
Thaxter,  s.  A thatcher. 

The,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  thrive. 

(2)  *.  {A.-S.)  The  thigh. 

(3)  s.  Tea ; the  name  it  usually 


went  by  till  towards  the  middle 
of  the  18th  cent. 

Various  drinks  are  also  made  of  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  plants ; the  prin- 
cipal whereof  is  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the,  or  tea;  and  a counterfeit  thereof 
of  our  English  betony,  but  far  inferior 
to  it.  Worli'dge  on  Cider , 1678. 

(4)  adj.  This.  Here f. 

Theabes,  s.  Gooseberries.  Norf. 

Thead,  s.  A strainer  placed  over 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mash-tub.  East. 

Theak,  v.  To  thatch.  North. 

Theal,  s.  A plank  ; a joist.  Leic. 

Thean,  adj.  Damp.  Westm. 

The  at,  adj.  Firm;  close;  said  of 
barrels  which  do  not  run.  North. 

Theave,  s.  An  ewe  of  a year  old. 
Essex.  A sheep  of  three  years 
old.  North. 

Thec,  adj.  That.  Wight. 

Thecche,  v.  {A.-S.)  To  thatch. 

The-day,  adv.  To-day.  North. 

Thede,  s.  (1)  {A.-S.)  People ; 
country.  See  Theode. 

(2)  A brewer’s  implement.Pa/^r. 
See  Thead. 

Thebom,  s.  {A.-S.)  Prosperity. 

Theezam,  adj.  These.  Somerset . 

Thefely,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Like  a. 
thief. 

Thegither,  adv.  Together.  North. 

Thei,  conj.  {A.-S.)  Though. 

Theine,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  A servant. 
(2)  adv.  Thence. 

There,  s.  Thatch. 

Them,  adj.  Those.  Var.  d. 

Themel,  s.  A thimble.  “Savenedel 
and  threde  and  themel  oi  lether.” 
Gower. 

THEMMIN,  I rp,  TT7-  , 

ypron.  Those.  West. 

THEMMY,  J 1 

Thenche,  v.  To  think. 

Thene,  v.  (1)  To  thrive.  See  The. 
(2)  {A.-S.)  To  reach. 

Thenke,  v.  (1)  {A.-S.)  To  think. 
(2)  To  seem.  Whence  the  mo- 
dern phrase  me-thinks. 

Thennes,  adv.  {A.-S.)  Thence. 

Theode,  s.  {A.-S.)  People. 
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Theofliche,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Like  a 
thief. 

Theofthe,  s.  (A.-S.)  Theft. 
Theology,  s.  A theologian. 
Theorbo,  s.  (. Ital .)  A sort  of  lute. 
Theorique,  s.  Theory. 

Thepes,  s.  Gooseberries.  See 
Theabes. 

Ther,  (1)  adv.  There;  where. 

(2)  pron.  Those.  North . 
Thereaways,  adv.  Thereabouts. 
Therence,  adv.  From  that  place. 
West. 

Therf-breed,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Unlea- 
vened bread. 

With  therf-breed  and  letus  wilde, 
Whicke  that  groweth  in  the  hide. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS. 

Therle,  adj.  Gaunt;  ill-fed.  Devon. 
Thermes.  See  Tharmes. 

Therst.  Durst. 

Therthurf,  adv.  There-through. 
Theruppf.,  adv.  Thereupon. 
Therjen,  adv.  There-against. 
Theself,  pron.  Itself.  East. 
Thester,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Dark. 

For  it  is  alle  thester  thing, 

Nil  ich  make  therof  no  telling. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  64. 

Thetches,  s.  Vetches.  Oocfd. 
Thethen,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Thence. 
Thethorne,  .9.  (A.-S.  pefeporn.) 

Probably  the  buckthorn.  Pr.  P. 
Theughten,  pret.  t.  pi.  They 
thought. 

Wit  h him  he  serv’d  andwatcht  and  waited 
fate, 

To  keep  the  grim  wolfe  from  Eluaes  gate ; 
And  for  their  mistresse  theughten  these 
two  svvaines 

They  moughten  never  take  too  mickle 
paines.  Peele's  Eglogue,  1589. 

Theve,  s.  A brush.  Pr.  P. 

Thew,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Manners; 
moral  quality. 

(2)  s.  The  punishment  of  the 
cucking-stool. 

(3)  pret.  t.  Thawed.  Var.  d. 
Thewe,s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A bondsman. 


(2)  (A.-S.)  Subjection. 

(3)  A sinew,  or  perhaps  a thigh. 
Shakesp.,  2 Hen.  IV , iii,  2. 

Thewed,  adj.  (1)  Mannered;  edu- 
cated. 

(2)  Towardly.  North. 

They,  (1)  s.  The  thigh. 

(2)  pron.  Those.  Far.  d. 

Thej,  adv.  Though. 

Thibel,s.  (1)  A dibble,  or  setting- 
stick.  North. 

(2)  A stick  or  wooden  spoon  for 
stirring  porridge,  &c.  North. 
Thic , adj.  This;  that.  West. 
Thick,  (1)  s.  A thicket,  or  close 
bush. 

No  other  service,  satyr,  but  thy  watch 
About  these  thicks , lest  harmless  people 
catch 

Mischief  or  sad  mischance 

FI.,  Faithful  Shep.,  v,  5. 

(2)  adj.  Plentiful.  Var.d. 

(3)  adj.  Very  intimate. 

(4)  adj.  Stupid ; obstinate.  South. 
Thick-bill,  s.  The  bullfinch.  Lane. 
Thicke d,  part.  p.  Thickened. 
Thickee,  adj.  This.  Devon. 
Thickemny,  adj.  That.  Somers. 
Thick-end,  s.  The  greater  part ; 

as  “ the  thick-end  of  a mile.” 
Line. 

Thick-hots,  s.  Water-porridge. 
North. 

Thicklisted,  adj.  Short-winded. 
West. 

Thick-set,  adj.  Strong. 
Thick-spinning,  s.  Bad  conduct. 

North. 

Thider,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Thither. 
Thief,  s.  An  imperfection  in  the 
wick  of  a candle. 

Thigge,  v.  To  beg.  North. 

Thigh,  v.  (1)  To  carve  a pigeon. 

(2)  To  cower  down. 

Thiht,  adj.  Tight ; compact. 
Thikfold,  adv.  Very  frequent. 
Thilke,  adj.  (A.-S.)  That. 

Tell  me,  good  Piers,  I pray  thee  tell  it  me, 
What  may  thilk  jollie  swaine  or  shep- 
herd be  ? Peek's  Eglogue,  1589. 
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Thill,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A cart-shaft. 
Thill-horse,  the  shaft-horse. 

(2)  The  surface  upon  which  the 
tram  runs  in  a coal  mine.  Newc. 
Thiller,  s , The  thill-horse. 
Thill-hanks,  s.  The  leather 
thongs  fastened  into  the  hames 
of  the  collar  of  the  thiller. 
Thiltugs,  s.  Chains  attached  to 
the  collar  of  the  shaft-horse. 
Thimble,  s.  The  ring  of  a gate- 
hook  on  which  the  gate  turns. 
Midi.  C. 

Thimmel,  s.  A thimble.  ISiorth. 
Thin,  v.  To  run  thin,  to  seek  re- 
lease from  a bad  bargain. 
Thinder,  adv.  Yonder.  East . 
Thing-done,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
game. 

Thingum-thangum,  s.  A trivial 
name  for  some  article  of  dress. 

Are  her  eloaths  rich  ? — Oh,  sir,  all  gold 
and  silver;  with  a deep  point  thingum- 
thangum  over  her  shoulders. 

Otway , The  Atheist , 1 684. 

Think,  s.  Thing. 

Thinke,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  seem. 
Thinne,  adj.  Slender. 

Thinny,  v.  To  whine.  Devon. 
Thinjth,  pres.  t.  Thinks. 

Thir,  v.  To  frighten ; to  strike 
dead.  Exm. 

Third,  s.  Thread. 
Third-borough,  s.  A constable. 
Thirdendele,  s.  (1)  A third 
part. 

(2)  A measure  containing  eighty- 
four  gallons. 

Hit  holdis  a gode  thrydendele, 

Ful  of  wyne  every  mele. 

MS.,  15  th  cent. 

(3)  A measure  of  three  pints. 
West. 

Third-father,  s.  A great-grand- 
father. 

Third-leg,  s.  A staff. 
Thiretelle,  s . The  plant  small- 
age. 

Thirlabille,  adj.  Penetrable. 
Thirl  age,  s.  The  service  by  which 


tenants  were  hound  to  take  thei 
corn  to  the  lord’s  mill. 

Thirle,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pierce 
through;  to  bore. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  A hole. 

(3)  adj.  Lean ; meagre ; gaunt.  Dev. 
Thirstle,  s.  The  thrush.  Dev. 
Thirsty,  adj.  Eager;  sharp. 
Thirtover,  adj.  Perverse.  South. 
Thisan,  adj.  This.  North. 

Thise  , pron..  (A.-S.)  These. 
Thisness,  adv.  In  this  way.  Norf. 
Thissen,  adv.  In  this  manner. 
Thissum,  adj.  This.  West. 
Thistle-crown,  s.  A gold  coin 

worth  about  four  shillings. 
Thistle-finch,  Is.  The  gold- 
thistle-warp,  j finch. 
Thistle-hemp,  s.  A kind  of  early 
hemp. 

Thiter,  s.  (1)  A dung-cart.  Line. 

(2)  An  idiot.  North. 

Thivel.  See  Thibet. 

Thixille,  s.  An  axe. 

Tho,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  The;  those. 

(2)  adv.  (A.-S.)  Then;  when. 
Thodden,  adj.  Sodden.  North . 
Thods,  s.  Gusts  of  wind.  North . 
Thof,  conj.  Though. 

Thoffer,  conj.  Because.  Suff. 
Thoft,  s.  Thought.  Dev. 
Thoft-fellow,  s.  A fellow-oars- 
man. 

Thoise,  s , The  tusk  of  a boar. 
Thoke,  s.  A fish  opened  and 
emptied. 

Tho kish,  adj.  Slothful.  East. 
Thole,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  bear;  to 
suffer. 

(2)  v.  To  stay;  to  remain.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  afford;  to  give  freely. 
North. 

(4)  s.  The  dome  of  a vaulted 
roof. 

Tholemode,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Patient; 
forbearing.  Tholemodnes,  pa- 
tience. 

Tholes,  Is.  The  pins  against 
thole-pins,  J which  the  oars 
bear  in  rowing. 
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Tholle,  s.  A cart-pin.  Palsqr., 
1530. 

Th°mbE,  j Thethumb. 

THOME,  J 

Than,  quod  the  marchant,  I pray  the 
let  me  se  thy  thornbe ; and  when  the 
mylner  shewyd  hys  thornbe,  the  mar- 
chant  sayd  I can  not  perceyve  that  thy 
thornbe  is  gylt,  but  it  is  as  all  other 
mens  thombes  be. 

Tales  and  Quiche  Answer es. 

Thomelle-taa,  s.  The  great  toe. 

Thone,  (1)  adv.  (A.-S.)  Then. 

(2)  adj.  Damp,  moist,  generally 
applied  to  corn.  Var.  d. 

(3)  part.p.  Thawed.  Line . 

Thoner-flone,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A thun- 
derbolt. 

Thong,  v.  To  rope,  or  stretch  out 
into  viscous  threads.  Thongy , 
ropy. 

Thonke,  (1)  v.  To  thank. 

(2)  s.  Favour. 

Thonnere,  v.  To  thunder. 

Thonwange,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  tem- 
ple. 

Thony,  adj.  Damp.  North. 

Thor,  adj.  These.  North. 

Thore,  adv.  There. 

Thorh-reche,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  reach 
through. 

Thorn’s-bole,  s.  The  stem  of  a 
thorn,  without  the  branches. 
East. 

Thorn-tree,  s.  The  medlar. 

Thorough,  (1 ) prep.  Through. 

(2)  s.  An  interfurrow  between 
two  ridges. 

Thorough-go-nimble,  s.  Loose- 
ness ; diarrhoea.  Ozell. 

Thorough-bole,  s.  The  pole  in  a 
waggon  connecting  the  fore  axle 
with  the  hinder. 

Thorough-shot,  1 s.  A spavin 
thorough-pin,  J which  shows 
itself  on  both  sides  of  a horse’s 
hock. 

Thorow-stone,  s.  A flat  grave- 
stone. 

Thorpe,  s.  (A.-S.)  A village. 

Thorps-men,  s.  (A.-S.)  Villagers. 


TrC  }preP-  Through. 

Thorughlike,  adv.  Thoroughly. 
Thoste,  s.  Dung.  Glouc. 
Thought,  (1)  s.  Sorrow  ; sadness. 
Thoughtful , sorrowful,  anxious. 

(2)  s.  Opinion.  North. 

(3)  s.  A rower’s  seat  in  a boat. 
Thousandele,s.  A thousand  times. 
Thowe,  adv.  Though. 

Thowghts,  s.  Pieces  of  matted 

wool,  hanging  down  in  lengths 
of  about  four  inches.  Line. 
Thowthystylle,  s Sowthistle. 
Pr.  P. 

Thowtyne.  To  address  a man  as 
thou,  instead  of  you.  “ Thow- 
tyne or  seyne  thow  to  a mane, 
tuo.”  Pr.  P. 

Thraa,  adj.  Bold. 

Thracked,  part.  p.  Packed  full; 

stowed  with  care.  Northampt. 
Thrafe,  pret.  t.  Thrived. 

Thrag,  v.  To  fell  timber,  &c. 
Thrages,  s.  Busy  matters. 
Thrail,  s.  A flail.  Midi.  C. 
Thralage,  s.  Perplexity.  Line. 
Thralle,  (1)s.  A slave,  or  bonds- 
man. 

(2)  adj.  Hard  ; cruel. 

(3)  s.  Severity ; cruelty. 

(4)  s.  A barrel-stand.  Wane. 

(5)  s.  A short  space  of  time. 
Thraly,  adv.  Cruelly. 
Thramp-with,  s.  A sliding  noose 

to  fasten  up  cows.  Chesh. 
Thrang,  v.  To  be  busy.  North. 
Thrange,  (1)  v.  To  crowd;  to 
press  together. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Thrust. 

Thrap,  v.  To  crowd.  Essex. 
Thrapple.  See  Thropple. 
Thrashle,  s.  A flail. 

Thrate,  pret.  t.  (A.-S.)  Urged. 
Thratle,  v.  To  speak  with  a hol- 
loyv  rattling  voice.  Honours  Acad., 
1610. 

Thratte,  v.  To  threaten. 
Thrattles,  s . Sheep’s  dung  in 
pellets.  East. 
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Thrave,  (1)s.  (A.-S.  thraf.)  Twelve 
or  twenty-four  sheaves  of  corn, 
now  more  commonly  called  a 
shock , except  in  the  northern 
counties,  where  the  old  word  re- 
mains, though  applied  to  twelve 
instead  of  twenty-four.  An  in- 
definite number  of  anything. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 

Hall,  Sat.  iv,  6. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Thrived. 

(3)  v.  To  urge.  Line . 

Thraw,  (1)  s.  A twist. 

(2)  v.  To  twist. 

(3)  v.  To  turn  wood.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  argue  warmly  and 
* loudly.  Lane. 

Thraw-hook,  s.  A rude  instru- 
ment for  making  coarse  hay 
ropes.  North. 

Thrawl,  s.  A barrel-stand.  Line. 
Thrawn,  s.  A chiding.  Durham. 
Thread-and-thrum.  An  expres- 
sion borrowed  from  weaving,  the 
thread  being  the  substance  of 
the  warp,  the  thrum  the  small 
tuft  beyond,  where  it  is  tied. 
Hence,  metaphorically,  the  good 
and  bad  together. 

Thou  who  wilt  not  love,  doe  this, 

Learne  of  me  what  woman  is. 

Something  made  of  thred  and  tlirumme, 

A meere  botch  of  all  and  some.  Herrick. 

Threaden,  adj.  Made  of  thread. 
Thread-my-needle,  s.  A com- 
mon game  among  children. 
Threape,  v.  (1)  To  urge.  Line. 

(2)  To  beat.  North. 

(3)  To  cozen,  or  cheat.  Lane. 
Threap-ground,  s.  Disputed  land. 

North. 

Threat,  v.  To  threaten. 
Threave,  s.  See  Thrave. 

Of  pansy,  pink,  and  primrose  leaves, 
Most  curiously  laid  on  in  thr eaves. 

Drayt.,  Muse's  Elys. 

Threche,  v.  To  pinch.  Palsgr. 
Thred egal,  adj.  Unsettled,  ap- 
plied to  weather.  East. 
Thredle,  v.  To  thread. 


Three-farthings,  s.  A very  thin 
coin  of  silver.  Shakesp. 

Three-faces-under-a-hood,  s. 
Heartsease. 

Three-fold,  s.  The  buck-bean. 
Yorksh. 

Three-halfpenny-horse-loaf, 
s.  A trivial  term  for  a very  small 
person. 

Three-mens-song,  s.  A song  for 
three  voices. 

Three-outs,  s.  When  three  per- 
sons called  for  liquor  generally 
considered  only  sufficient  for  two, 
and  had  a glass  which  would  di- 
vide it  into  three  equal  portions, 
they  w^ere  said  to  drink  three 
outs. 

Three-pile,  s.  The  finest  velvet. 
Three-piled , refined.  See  Pile. 

Three-shear,  s.  A sheep  of  two 
or  three  years,  which  has  been 
thrice  shorn. 

Threesome,  adj.  Treble.  North. 

Three-square,  adj.  Triangular. 

Three-square-sheep,  s.  A four- 
year  sheep. 

Three-threads,  s.  Half  common 
ale,  mixed  with  stale  and  double 
beer. 

Three-trees,  s.  The  gallows,  from 
its  ancient  form. 

Threne,  s.  {Gr.)  A lamentation. 

Threo,  adj.  ( [A.-S. .)  Three. 

Threp,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Torture. 

Threpe,  v.  (1)  To  speak;  to  shout. 
(2)  To  maintain  a thing  in  con- 
tradiction to  another.  Still  used 
in  Lincolnshire.  “ I threpe  a 
mater  upon  one,  I beare  one  in 
hande  that  he  hath  doone  or  said 
a thing  amvsse.”  Palsgr . 

Threphel,  s.  A flail.  Lane. 

Threppe,  v.  To  rush. 

Threps,  s.  Threepence.  Var.d. 

Thresher,  s.  A duster  of  furniture. 

Threshfod,  s.  A threshold.  Yorks. 

Threste,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  thrust. 

Threswold,  s.  (A.-S.)  A thresh- 
old. 
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Thret,  pret.  t.  Threatened. 
Threte,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  threaten. 
Thretty,  adj.  Thirty. 
Thrice-cock,s.  The  missel-thrush. 
Leic. 

Thriche,  v.  To  thrust  or  press 
down.  Lane. 

Thridde,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Third. 
Thridde-half,  s.  Two  and  a half. 

Thritty  wynter  and  thridde-half  yer, 
Havy  woned  in  londe  her. 

Harrowing  of  Hell. 

Thrtdden,  adj.  Of  thread. 
Thriddendele,  s.  A third  part. 
Thride,  s.  A thread. 

Thrie,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Affliction  ; 
trouble. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Thrice. 

Thrift,  s.  (1)  The  sea-pink. 

(2)  Scurf  on  a horse.  Var.  d. 

(3)  Growing  pains.  Lane. 
Thrift-box,  s.  An  earthen  box 

for  saving  money. 

Thrile,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pierce 
through. 

Thrill,  s.  A hole.  See  Thirle. 
Thrilly,  adj.  Thrilling.  North. 
Thrimmel,  v.  To  gripe ; to  pull 
out.  North. 

Thrimmer,  \ v.  To  handle  ; to  fin- 
thrimme,  J ger  a longtime.  Lane. 
Thrin,  adj.  Three.  Thrinfalde , 
threefold. 

Thringe, tt.(l)  (A.-S.)  To  throng; 
to  press. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  To  thrust. 

(3)  To  rumble. 

Thringed,  part.  p.  Covered  over. 
Thrip,  v.  To  beat.  North. 
Thrippa,  v.  To  cudgel.  Chesh. 
Thripple,  v.  To  labour  hard. 

Th ripples,  s.  The  rails  of  a wag- 
gon. Chesh. 

Thrips,  s.  A worm  which  perfo- 
rates wood. 

Thristy,  adj.  Thirsty. 

Thro,  adj.  (A-S.)  Eager;  earnest; 

bold.  See  Thraa. 
Throat-band,  s.  The  coupling 


which  keeps  thehames  together. 
Norf. 

Throat-flap,  s.  The  hall  in  the 
throat  called,  popularly,  Adam’s 
apple. 

Throat-latch,  d s.  The  thong  of 
throat-hap,  J the  bridle  which 
passes  under  the  horse’s  throat. 
Throat-wort,  s.  The  foxglove. 
Throck,  s.  The  wood  on  which 
the  plough-blade  is  fixed. 
Throdden,  1 adj.  Fat;  thriving. 

throddle,  J North. 

Throdden,  v.  To  thrive  ; fo  grow. 

North  . il  iAMWncckjC-fi'  W]) 
Throff,  s.  Froth.  Leic.  ^ tynrtcdi 
Throh,  s.  (A.-S.)  A trough. 
Throly,  adv.  Earnestly. 

Throm,  prep.  From.  Shropsh. 
Throme,  s.  A company  of  people. 
Whiles  thou  were  in  our  throme , 

No  were  we  never  overcome. 

Arthour  and  Merlin. 

Throng,  (1)  v.  To  crowd. 

(2) 5.  A press  of  business.  North. 

(3)  adj.  Busy.  North. 

Thronge,  part.  p.  Thrust  down. 
Thrope,  s.  (A.-S.)  A village.  See 

Thorpe. 

Thropple,  (1)  v.  To  throttle. 
North. 

(2)  s.  The  windpipe. 

Throshel,  s.  The  threshold.  Suff. 
Throssen,  part.p.  Thrust.  North. 
Throstel,  j 

thrustle,  [» s.  The  thrush. 

throstyl-cock,  J 

The  ny^tyngale,  the  throstylcoke, 

The  popejay,  the  joly  laveroke. 

JPorkington  MS. 

Through,  (1)  s.  A stone  trough, 
or  coffin.  Still  used  in  the  North 
for  a flat  gravestone.  See  Thruff. 
The  thridde  day  he  aros  a$eyn 
Of  the  throu^  ther  men  hime  leyde. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

(2)  prep.  From.  North. 

(3)  To  be  through  with , to  com- 
plete a bargain. 

Through-stitch,  s.  Completely. 
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Cut.  There’s  a devil  for  you;  but, 
Captain,  did  you  hear  her  speak  o’ 
poison,  and  whether  it  were  strong 
enougli  ? 

Wor.  No,  but  I love  to  strike  home, 
when  I do  a business,  I’m  for  through- 
stich ; I’m  through  pac’d,  what  a pox 
should  a man  stand  mincing? 

Cowley’s  Cutter  of  Coleman  St.,  1663. 

Throullid,  part.  p.  Pierced  ; 
thrilled. 

Throushot,  s.  (1)  A rabbit-hole 
under  ground  through  a bank. 

(2)  A spendthrift. 

Throw,  (i)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A space  of 
time. 

(2)  s.  A thoroughfare.  South. 

(3)  v.  To  work  at  the  tin  mines. 
Throwe,  (1)  v.  To  turn  wood  for 

cups. 

(2)  s.  A turner’s  lathe. 
Thrower,  s.  A knife  for  cleaving 
laths. 

Throw-in,  v.  To  pay  a forfeit. 
East. 

Throwly,«^.  Thoroughly.  North. 
Thrown,  part.  p.  Disappointed. 
YorJcsh. 

Throwster,  s.  One  who  throws 
or  winds  thread. 
Thrubchandler,  s. 

Then  take  they  did  that  lodly  boome, 

And  under  thrubchandler  closed  was  liee. 

Gawayne,  p.  280. 

Thruck,  s.  The  piece  of  wood  that 
goes  through  the  beam  of  a 
plough,  at  the  end  of  W’hich  the 
suck  or  share  is  fastened.  Chesh. 
Thruff,  (1  )prep.  Through.  North. 

(2)  s.  A flat  tombstone.  North. 
Thruff,  \ adj.  Loose;  spongy; 

thruft,  J brittle,  Northampt. 
Thrull,  v.  To  pierce. 

Thrum,  (1)  s.  The  extremity  of  a 
weaver’s  warp ; a small  thread. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  cover  with  small  tufts 
like  thrums. 

But  on  green  carpets  thrumd  with  mossie 
bever, 

Frenging  the  round  skirts  of  his  winding 
river. 


The  streams  milde  murmur,  as  it  gently 
gushes, 

His  healthy  limbs  in  quiet  slumber  hushes. 

Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 

(3)  v.  Futuere.  Florio. 

(4)  v.  To  beat.  Suff. 

(5)  v.  To  purr,  as  a cat.  East. 

(6)  adj.  Green  and  vigorous, 
applied  to  herbage.  Glouc. 

(7)  adj.  Sullen;  bearish;  blunt. 
North. 

(8)  s.  A bundle  of  twigs  through 
which  the  liquor  percolates  from 
a mash-tub. 

(9)  v.  To  knit.  Thrum-cap , a 
knit  cap.  A thrummed  hat , one 
made  of  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
Minsheu. 

Thrumble,  v.  To  handle  awk- 
wardly. 

Thrum-chinned,  adj.  Rough- 
chinned. 

Thrummeld,  part.  p.  Stunted  in 
growth.  North. 

Thrum  my,  adj.  Fat.  YorJcsh. 
Thrump,  v.  (1)  To  gossip.  North. 
(2)  To  thrive  ; to  swrell.  North- 
ampt. 

Thrums,  s.  Threepence.  Grose. 
Thrunck,  adj.  Much  displeased. 
North. 

Thrunk,  adj.  Busy.  ThrunJc-wife , 
a fussy  woman.  Lane. 

Thrunty,  adj.  Healthy.  North. 
Thrusfield,  s.  A thrush.  Shropsh. 
Thrushes,  s.  A disease  in  horses. 
Thrush-lice,  s.  The  millepes. 
North. 

Thruste,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Thirst. 

Thru  sty,  adj.  Thirsty.  North. 
Thrut,  s.  The  length  of  the  throw 
of  a stone ; a fall  in  wrestling. 
Lane. 

Thrutch,  v.  To  thrust.  Chesh. 
Thrutchings,  s.  The  last-pressed 
whey  in  making  cheese.  Lane. 
Thru?,  prep.  Through. 

Thrynge,  s.  A throng. 

Thry^t,  (1)  part.p.  Given. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Threw. 
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Thuck,  pron.  That.  Wilts. 

Thud,  s.  The  sound  of  a heavy 
blow  ; the  blow  itself.  North. 
Thue,  s.  ( A.-S . theon.)  A slave. 
THULGED,jt?ar£.  p.  Endured.  Gaw. 
Thum,  v.  To  beat. 

Thumb,  s.  The  mousehunt,  the 
smallest  of  the  weasel  tribe. 
Hampsh. 

Thumb-band,  s.  The  band  for  a 
truss  of  hay. 

Thumb-bit,  s.  (1)  Apiece  of  meat 
eaten  on  bread. 

(2)  A thumb-piece. 
Thumb-snack,  s.  A peculiar  sort 
of  latch  to  a door. 
Thummel-tee,  s.  The  great  toe. 
Thump,  s . A sort  of  hard  cheese. 

Norf.  See  Bang. 

Thumping,  adj.  Large.  Var.  d. 
Thumpkin,  s.  A bumpkin.  Oxfd. 
Thumple,  v.  To  fumble.  North. 
Thunche,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  seem. 
Thunder-bolt,  s.  (1)  The  corn 
poppy.  West. 

(2)  The  fossil  belemnite.  Var.  d. 
Thunder-pick,  s.  Pyrites.  Suff. 
Thunder-stone,  s.  The  water- 
worn  gypsum.  North. 
Thunder-thump,?;.  To  stun  with 
noise. 

Thunk,  s.  A lace  of  white  leather. 
Lane. 

Thurch,  1 rp,  , 

’ \prep.  Through. 

THTJRH,  J * r o 

Thurf, prep.  Through. 
Thurghfare,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pass 
through. 

Thurible,  s.  ( Lat .)  A censer. 
Thurification,  s.  Burning  in- 
cense. 

Thurindale,  s.  A pewter  flagon 
holding  about  three  pints.  Wills. 
See  Thriddendele. 

Thurk,  adj.  Dark.  Norf. 

Thurl,  s.  (1)  A hole. 

(2)  A long  adit  in  a coal-pit. 
Thurrok,  s.  (■ A.-S .)  A ship’s 
hold. 

Thurrough,  s.  A furrow.  Leic. 


Thurruck,  s.  (1)  A drain 
Kent. 

(2)  A heap  of  dirt  or  mud. 
Leip. 

Thurse,  Is.  (A.-S.)  A giant;  a 
thyrse,  j spectre. 
Thurse-louse,  s.  The  wood-louse. 
Thurs-house,  s.  A hollow  vault 
in  a rock  that  serves  for  a dwell- 
ing-house to  a poor  family. 
Kennett. 

Thurstlew,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Thirsty. 
Thurt,  (1)  adv.  Across.  South. 
(2)  s.  An  ill-tempered  fellow. 
Berks. 

Thurte,  s.  (A.-S.)  Need.  See 
Thart. 

Thurtifer,  adj.  Unruly.  Wilts. 
Thurtle,?;.  To  contradict.  Somers. 
Thurtover,  adv.  Very  contrary. 
Berks. 

Thurt-saw,  s.  A cross-cut  saw. 
West. 

Thus,  adv.  So.  North. 
Thus-gates,  adv.  (A.-S.)  In  this 
manner. 

Thussins,  adv.  In  this  way.  Essex. 
Thussock.  See  Tussock. 

Thwack,  (1)  v.  To  over-fill. 

(2)  s.  A large  piece. 

Thwaite,  s.  Assart  land. 
Thwange,  s.  (1)  A shoe-latchet. 

(2)  A large  piece.  North . 
Thwarle,  adj.  Tight.  Gaw. 
Thwarte,  v.  To  quarrel. 
Thweyn,  v.  (A.-S)  To  prosper. 
See  Thene. 

Thwite,  v.  To  notch;  to  split. 

Thwitten , cut.  North. 

Thwitel,  s.  (A.-S.)  A knife. 
Thwittle,  v.  To  clap,  or  make  a 
clatter. 

Thy,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Therefore. 
Thyzle,  s.  A cooper’s  adze.  North. 
Tial,  s.  A tie. 

Tib,  s.  (1)  The  extreme  end  of  a 
cart.  East. 

(2)  The  fundament.  North. 

(3)  The  flap  of  the  ear.  Line. 

(4)  A calf. 
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(5)  The  ace  of  trumps  in  the 
game  of  gleek. 

(6)  Tib  of  the  buttery,  a goose. 
Tibbet,  s.  The  overhanging  peak 

ot  the  bonnet.  Line. 

Tib-cat,  s.  A female  cat.  YorJcsh. 
Tibert,  s.  A name  for  a cat. 

Tice,  v.  To  entice. 

Ticher,  s.  A sheaf  of  corn.  South. 
Tiching,  s.  Setting  up  turves  to 
dry.  Dev. 

Tick,  (1)  v.  To  toy. 

(2)  adj.  Loving ; fond.  West. 

(3)  s.  Credit. 

I confess  my  tick  is  not  good,  and  I 
never  desire  to  game  for  more  than  I 
have  about  me. 

Sedley,  The  Mulberry  Garden,  1668. 

(4)  s.  A slight  touch. 

Ticket,  s.  A tradesman’s  bill.  To 

run  o’  the  ticket,  to  run  in  debt. 
Shirley. 

Ticketings,  s.  Weekly  sales  of 
ore.  Derb. 

Tickle,  (1)  adj.  Unsteady;  totter- 
ing; inconstant. 

A matter  dangerous  to  his  state,  and 
tickle  to  this  crown. 

Boioes  Correspondence,  1583. 

(2)  v.  To  excite. 

Tickle-brain,  s.  A sort  of  liquor. 
Tickle-me-quickly,  s.  An  old 
game. 

Tickle-my-fancy,  s.  The  pansy. 
Tickle-pitcher,  s.  A drunkard. 
Tickler,  s.  (1 ) Anything  puzzling. 

(2)  A smart  animal ; a shrewd 
fellow.  Wight. 

(3)  An  iron  pin  used  by  brewers 
to  take  a bung  out  of  a cask. 

Tickle-toby,  s.  A sword  or  dag- 
ger. 

Ticklish,  adj.  Uncertain. 

Tickly,  adj.  Ticklish. 

Tickney,  s.  Earthenware.  North- 
amp  t. 

Tick-tack,  s.  (1)  ( Fr .)  A sort  of 
backgammon,  a game  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  17th  cent. 


(2)  A moment.  Yorksh. 

Tid,  (1)  adv.  Promptly. 

(2)  adj.  Childish  ; silly.  West. 

(3)  s.  A cow’s  hudder.  Yorksh. 
(4}  s.  A small  hay  cock.  Line* 

(5)  adj.  Fond.  Leic. 

TiDDE,joreL  t.  Happened. 

Tidder,  adv.  Sooner.  West. 
Tiddidoll,  s.  An  over-dressed 
woman.  Suff. 

Tiddy,  s.  The  four  of  trumps  at 
gleek. 

Ttde,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Time;  sea- 
son. 

(2)  v.  To  happen. 

(3)  s.  Tidings. 

(4)  s.  Tithe.  Kent. 

Tideful,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Seasonable. 

Tidie,  1 The  titmouse. 
tidife,  J 

The  cuckooe  by  the  swallow  (when  the 
swallow  was  his  page) 

Did  send  the  owle  a sucking  mouse,  a tydie 
for  the  age. 

Warner’s  Albions  England , 1552. 

Tidle,  v.  (1)  To  rear  tenderly. 
Tidling,  a pet  animal.  West. 
A tidling , an  orphan  lamb. 
Shropsh. 

(2)  To  fidget  about.  South. 
Tidlin-top,  s.  The  summit.  East. 
Tidliwink,  s.  A beer-shop.  West. 
Tidn.  It  is  not.  Somerset. 

Tidy,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Neat;  clever. 

(2)  adj.  Honest;  well-disposed. 
West. 

(3)  adj.  Considerable.  East. 

(4)  s.  A pinafore.  North. 

(5)  s.  A workbag.  Var.  d. 

(6)  s A small  common.  Var.  d. 
Tie,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A casket;  a 

small  box. 

(2)  v.  To  fasten. 

(3)  s.  The  tick  of  a bed.  Somers. 

(4)  s.  A foot-race.  Kent. 

(5)  v.  To  match ; to  equal. 

Tied,  part.  p.  Compelled.  North. 
Tie-dog,  s.  A bandog. 

Tied-up,  adj.  Costive,  said  of 

cattle. 

a 
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Tiens,  s.  Poles  behind  the  cribs  in 
a stall  for  cows.  West. 

Tier,  (1)  s . A bitter  liquor. 

(2)  adv.  Moreover.  Curnb. 
Tiering,  s.  Coarse  half-ceiling. 
Lane. 

Tiers,  s.  Pieces  of  iron  with  which 
cart-wheels  are  sometimes  shod, 
which  answer  the  same  purpose 
as  a hoop.  Line. 

Tie-top,  s.  A garland.  North. 
Tie-wig,  s.  A Ramillie  wig,  in 
which  the  curls  were  partly  tied 
up. 

Tife,  v.  To  dress. 

Tiff,  (1)  s.  A draught  of  liquor. 

(2 ) s.  Small  beer. 

That  to  shall  quickly  follow,  if 
It  can  be  rais’d  from  strong  or  tiffe. 

Brome’s  Songs.  1661. 

(3)  v.  To  deck  out ; to  dress. 

(4)  v.  To  be  offended. 

(5)  s.  A huff,  or  pet;  slight 
anger. 

(6)  v.  To  excite.  Somers. 

(7)  v.  To  fall  headlong.  Yorks. 
Tiffany,  s.  (1)  A portable  sieve. 

(2)  A sort  of  gauze. 
Tiffity-taffety-girls,  s.  Strum- 
pets, so  called  from  their  dress. 
Tiffle,  v.  (1)  To  be  busy  about  a 
small  matter. 

(2) To  wrangle  or  dispute  sharply. 
Leic. 

Tiffles,  s.  Light  downy  particles. 
Tiffy,  adj.  Touchy.  Suss. 
Tiffy-taffy,  s.  (1)  A silly  trifler. 
North. 

(2  ) A difficult  piece  of  work. 
Tifle,  v.  (1)  To  stir;  to  disorder 
by  tumbling  a thing  about.  North. 
(2^  To  creep  about.  Norf.  A 
poor  old  woman  said,  “ she  did 
not  like  to  be  on  her  club,  when 
she  was  well  enough  to  go  tifiin 
about.” 

Tifled,  adj.  Broken  above  the 
loins,  said  of  a horse.  North. 
Tift,  (1)  s.  A small  draught  of 


liquor ; a short  fit  of  doing  any- 
thing. 

(2)  s.  Condition ; order.  North. 

(3)  s.  A fit  of  anger. 

(4)  v.  To  irritate.  Line. 

(5)  v.  To  adjust.  North. 

(6)  s.  A small  boat.  North. 

Tig,  s.  (1)  A slap  of  salutation. 

(2)  The  last  blow  in  sparring. 

(3)  A child’s  game. 

(4)  A drinking  pot  with  handles. 
Staff. 

(5)  The  call  home  of  the  herd  of 
pigs  or  of  a pig. 

Tiggy-hogs,  s.  Millepedes.  North - 
ampt. 

Tiggy-touchwood,  s.  A child’s 
game. 

Tight,  (1)  part.  p.  Promised. 

(2 Ypret.  t.  Pitched;  fixed. 

(3)  v.  To  clean  ; to  put  in  order. 
“ To  tight  one’s  self  up,”  is  to 
dress  or  put  on  clean  clothes. 
South. 

(4)  v.  To  ascertain  the  weight  of 
a thing  by  lifting  it.  West. 

(5)  adj.  Smart;  thriving.  East. 

(6)  adj.  Stingy.  “ He  is  a very 
tight  fellow.” 

(7)  adv.  Quickly.  See  Lite. 

(8)  adj.  Prompt;  active;  alert. 

(9)  adj.  Furnished  with. 
Tighter,  s.  “A  tighter  of  ships.” 

OzelVs  Rab. 

Tightish,  adj.  In  good  health. 
Tight-lock,  s.  Coarse  sedge.  East. 
Tightly,  adv.  Smartly ; promptly. 

rai,}8'  To  laugh. 

Tike,  s.  (1)  A dog  of  a common 
kind  ; a term  of  contempt.  Still 
in  use  in  the  North. 

Ti/kes  too  they  had  of  all  sorts,  bandogs, 
Curs,  spaniels,  water-dogs,  and  land-dogs. 

Cotton's  Works,  1734. 

(2)  A small  bullock. 

(3)  An  old  horse.  North . 

(4)  Corn.  North. 

Til,  (1)  prep.  To. 

(2)  s.  Manure.  North . 
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Tilbury,  s.  A cant  term  for  six- 
pence. 

Tild,  v . To  tilt.  East. 

Tilde,  part.  p.  Turned  ; moved. 
Tilder,  s.  A wedge-shaped  imple- 
ment interposed  between  a cask 
and  the  wall  behind  to  tilt  it 
up. 

Tile,  v.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  To  cure.  • 

(2)  To  set  a trap.  West. 
Tilesharde,  s.  A piece  of  tile. 
Tile-stone,  s.  A tile. 

Tilet-tree,  s.  The  linden. 

Tilier,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A husbandman. 
Tiling,  s.  A hedge-sparrow.  Cumb. 
Till,  (l)adv.  Than.  West. 

(2)  s.  A drawer. 

(3)  s.  Money.  Northampt. 

(4)  v.  To  prop  up. 

(5)  v.  To  entice.  Northampt. 

(6)  adj.  Tame;  gentle.  Kent. 

(7)  v.  To  come;  to  bring.  Dev. 
Till-down,  s.  A zest,  or  relish. 

Leic. 

Tille,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  obtain. 
Tiller,  (1)  s.  The  stalk  of  a cross- 
bow. 

(2)  s.  The  cross  or  T handle  of 
a pit  saw  which  the  man  above 
holds,  and  directs  the  saw  in  the 
chalked  line. 

(3)  v.  To  germinate.  North. 

(4)  s.  A sapling.  Kent. 

Tillers,  s.  The  young  shoots  of 

wheat  in  the  spring.  Hampsh. 
Tillet,  s.  ( Fr .)  A cloth  wrapper. 

Palsgr.  See  Toilet . 
Tille-thakker,  s.  A tiler. 

Tillie  - vallie,  s.  Nonsense; 
trifles. 

Tilling,  s.  Crop,  or  produce. 
West. 

Tills,  s.  Pulse ; lentils.  Var.  d. 
Tilly-willy,  (1)  adj.  Thin;  slight. 

(2)  s.  Cloth  made  of  worsted 
and  cotton.  Northampt. 

Tilman,  s.  A farm-labourer. 
Tilsent,  s.  Tinsel. 

Tilstere,s.  A magician. 

Tilt,  (1)  s.  A forge.  Yorksh. 


(2)  s.  Violence.  North. 

(3)  On  the  tilt , on  the  saddle  by 
the  thigh. 

(4)  v.  To  totter.  Exmoor. 
Tilter,  s.  (1)  Order.  Suff. 

{ 2 ) A cant  term  for  a sword. 
Tilth,  s.  (1)  The  produce  of  agri- 
culture. 

(2)  A tilting  yard. 

Tiltish,  adj.  Addicted  to  kicking, 
said  of  a horse. 

Tilture,  s.  Cultivation. 

Tilty,  adj.  Touchy.  West. 
Timarrany,  s.  Two  poor  things. 
Norf. 

Timber,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  build. 

(2)  s.  Build ; strength. 

(3)  v.  To  build  a nest. 

(4)  s.  Forty  skins  of  fur. 

(5)  s.  A timbrel. 

(6)  s.  A crest. 

(7)  s.  Provisions. 

(8)  s.  A kind  of  worm. 

( 9)  To  timber  a fire , to  supply  it 
with  wood.  To  timber-cart,  to 
fetch  timber  with  a team. 
Timber-dishes, s.  Wooden  trench- 
ers. Devon. 

Timber  - leaves,  s.  Wooden 
shutters. 

Timbern,  adj.  Wooden.  Devon. 
Timbersome,  \ adj.  (1)  Timo- 
timersome,  J rous. 

(2)  Tedious. 

Timber-taster,  s.  A person  who 
examines  timber. 

Timbre,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.  Umbrian.) 
To  build. 

(2)  s.  (A.-N.)  A basin. 
Timbrell,  s.  A pillory. 
Timdoodle,  s.  A simpleton. 
Cornw. 

Time,  (1)  v.  To  call ; to  summon. 

(2)  s.  A theme. 

(3)  s.  Tune. 

(4)  To  give  the  time  of  the  day, 
to  salute. 

Nothing  remaines,  hut  that  I say 
Good  morrow,  that’s  the  time  o’  th ’ day. 

Wit  Restor’d,  1658. 
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Ttmeless,  adv.  Untimely. 

Times,  s.  Hours. 

Timings,  s.  Grounds  of  beer.  Kent. 
Timmer,  v.  To  trifle;  to  idle. 
Timmy,  adj.  Timid ; fretful.  West. 
Timorous,  adj.  (1)  Hard  to  please; 
fretful. 

(2)  Terrible. 

Timp,  s.  The  place  at  the  bottom 
of  an  iron  furnace  through  which 
the  metal  issues. 

Tim-sarah,  s.  A sledge  touching 
the  ground  in  front,  with  wheels 
behind. 

Tim-whisky,  s.  A light  one-horse 
chaise  without  a head.  South. 
Tin,  (1 ) s.  Money. 

(2)  prep.  Till.  Chesh. 

Tinct,  s.  Tincture.  Sha/cesp. 
Tinde,  (1)  v.  To  kindle. 

(2)  s.  A horn. 

Tindles,  s.  Fires  made  by  children 
in  Derbyshire  on  All  Souls 
night. 

Tine,  (1)  v.  ( J.-S .)  To  lose;  to 
perish ; to  cause  to  perish. 

(2)  s.  A brief  space  of  time. 

(3)  v.  To  inclose.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  hedge ; to  mend  a 
hedge.  West. 

(5)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  light  a candle, 

(6)  s.  The  wild  vetch. 

(7)  s.  A forfeit,  or  pledge.  North. 

(8)  s.  The  prong  of  a fork ; the 
spike  of  any  implement. 

(9)  v.  To  dress  an  egg. 
Tinestocks,  s.  The  crooked  han- 
dles upon  the  pole  of  a scythe. 
West. 

Ting,  (1)  v.  To  sting.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  beat. 

(3)  v.  To  gird ; to  bind.  West. 

(4)  s.  The  girth  which  secures 
the  panniers  of  a packsaddle. 
Dev. 

(5)  v.  To  split.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  ring  a bell. 

(7)  v.  To  chide  severely.  Ex- 
moor. 

(8)  s . A prong  fork.  Devon. 


(9)  v.  To  make  bees,  when 
swarming,  alight  by  beating  a 
warming-pan  with  a key. 

Tinge,  s.  A sma.l  red  insect.  Lane. 
Tinger,  s.  A great  lie.  Devon. 
Tingling,  adj.  Sharp.  Var.  d. 
Ting-tang,  s.  The  saints-bell. 
Ting-worm,  s.  A venomous  worm 
which  bites  cattle  under  the 
tongue.  Glouc. 

Tining,  s.  (1)  Dead  wood  used  in 
tining  or  repairing  a hedge. 
Chesh. 

(2)  A newly  inclosed  ground. 

Wilts. 

Tink,  v.  To  tinkle. 

Tinkle,  v.  To  strike  a light. 

Northampt. 

Tinkler,  s.  A tinker. 

Tinnet.  i s.  Dead  wood.  See 
tinth,  J Tining. 

Tino,  s.  A contraction  of  “ aught 
I know.”  Devon. 

Tinsed-ball,  s.  A child’s  ball 
wrought  with  worsted  of  various 
colours.  To  tinse  a ball , to  work 
such  a covering  upon  it.  Yorlcsh. 
Tinsell,  s.  Fire-wood. 

Tinsey,  s.  A water-can.  Oxfd. 
Tinsin,  s.  A sort  of  satin. 

Tint,  (1)  part.  p.  of  tine.  Lost; 
destroyed. 

(2)  s.  Half  a bushel  of  corn. 

(3)  s.  A goblin.  North . 

(4)  Tint  for  tant , tit  for  tat. 
Tintamar,  s.  ( Fr .)  A great  noise. 
Tinted,  part.  p.  Lost ; neglected. 

North. 

Tinternell,  s.  The  name  of  an 
old  dance. 

Tinty,  adj.  Tinted.  Northampt. 
Tiny,  s.  ( Lat . tinea.)  A moth. 

Tip,  (1)  s.  A smart  blow. 

(2)  v.  To  overturn.  West. 

(3)  s.  A donation.  Far.  d. 

(4)  s.  A draught  of  liquor.  West. 

(5)  s.  The  extremity  of  anything 
long  or  pointed. 

(6)  v.  To  adjust  the  top  of  a 
stack. 
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Tip-cat,  s.  A common  boy’s  game. 
Tip-cheese,  8.  A boy’s  game. 
Tipe,  (1).s.  A globe. 

(2 ) s.  A trap  for  rabbits,  &c. 
Yorksh. 

( 3)  v.  To  toss  with  the  band. 
North. 

(4)  v.  To  pour  liquor  from  one 
vessel  into  another.  Norths 

Tiper-down,  s.  Strong  drink. 
Yorksh. 

Tipe-stick,  s.  A piece  of  wood 
which  keeps  the  body  of  a cart 
in  its  place.  Line. 

Tiple,  v.  To  sell  ale  or  beer.  Tip - 
ler,  the  person  who  sold  it.  Bos- 
ton Records,  16  th  cent. 

Tipped,  part.  p.  Headed. 
Tipperd,  part.p.  Badly  dressed. 
North. 

Tippet.  To  turn  tippet , to  make  a 
complete  change. 

Tipple,  (1)  s.  Liquor. 

(2)  v.  To  turn  over;  to  tumble. 
Tippler,  s.  A tumbler. 

Tippling,  s.  Haymaking.  Norf. 
TippLiNG-HOusfe,  s.  A beer-shop. 
Tippy,  (1)  adj.  Smart.  Var.  d. 

(2)  s.  The  brim  of  a cap  or  bon- 
net. North. 

Tips,  s.  (1)  Irons  for  the  soles  of 
shoes. 

(2)  Small  faggots.  Suff. 
Tip-teerers,  s.  Christmas  mum- 
mers. Hampsh. 

Tiptoon,  s.  Tiptoes. 

Tip-top,  1 s.  (1)  Quite  at  the 
tip-of-top,  j top. 

And  that  is  this,  ye  spiders  in  tip  of  top 
Or  in  top  sides  of  windows  copwebs  shall 
make.  Heywood’s  Spider  and  Flie,  1556. 

(2)  The  best  of  anything. 
Tirandie,  ] n, 

TIRANTRIE,  j*' 

Tirant,  adj.  Special;  extraordi- 
nary. West. 

Tirason,  s.  Some  kind  of  wild 
fowl.  Urquh.,  Rah. 

Tirdels,s.  Sheep’s  dung.  “ Dunge 


of  goates  or  shepe  called  tirdels. 
Rusdus .”  Huloet. 

Tire,  (1)  v.  To  attire;  to  dress; 
to  make  ready. 

(2)  s.  A general  term  for  the 
head-dress. 

(3)  v.  ( A.-N. .)  To  pluck  ; to  feed 
upon  ; said  of  birds  of  prey. 

(4)  s.  A tier. 

(5)  s.  The  iron  band  of  a wheel. 
South. 

Tireling,  adj.  Tired. 

Tireman,  s.  A dealer  in  orna- 
mental clothing. 

Tiret,  s.  A leather  strap  for 
hawks,  hounds,  &c. 
Tirewoman^s.  A milliner. 

Tirfe,  s.  The  tuck  of  a cap,  &c. 
Tiring-boy,  s.  The  boy  employed 
to  stir  the  colour  in  printing 
cloth.  Lane. 

Tirl,  v.  To  putin  motion;  to  turn 
over.  North. 

Tirlins,  s.  Small  pebbles,  or  coals. 

Craven. 

Tirpeil,  s.  Trouble;  baseness. 
Tirwthit,  s.  The  lapwing. 

Tisan,  s.  ( Fr.)  Barley-water. 
Tiscan,  s.  A handful  of  corn  tied 
up  as  a sheaf  by  a gleaner.  Cornw. 
Tise,  v.  To  entice. 

Tiseday,  s.  Tuesday.  Morte  Arth. 
Tiss,  v.  To  hiss.  Somerset. 
Tissick,  s.  {phthisis.)  A tickling 
cough.  East. 

Tissue,  s.  {A.-N.)  A riband. 
Tisty-tosty,  adj.  Swaggering. 
Tit,  (1)  pres.  t.  Tideth  ; happens. 
For  me  thou  hast  thi  liif  forgon ; 

Of  the  no  tit  me  never  help  non. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  54. 

(2)  s.  A small  horse. 

(3)  s.  A proud  or  smart  girl. 
Var.  d.  A light  tit,  a strumpet. 
Cut.  Undoubtedly  they  had  a hand  in’t ; 
we  shall  be  brought  to  swear  against 
them.  Worm. 

Worm.  I’l  swear  what  I heard,  and 
what  I heard  not,  hut  I’l  hang  ’em.  I 
I see  I shall  be  Tevenged  o’  that  proud 
tit ; but  it  grieves  me  for  the  colonel. 
Cowley’s  Cutler  of  Coleman  Street , 1663. 
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(4)  s.  (A.-S.)  A teat. 

(5)  s.  A morsel.  Somers, 

(6)  v.  To  hit  lightly.  North, 

(7)  s.  A dam  in  a river. 

Tit-bit,  s.  A delicate  morsel. 
Tite,  (1)  adv.  Soon. 

(2)  pres.  t.  of  tide.  Happeneth. 

(3)  s.  A fountain  of  water.  Glouc, 

(4)  v.  To  put  in  order.  North. 

(5)  s.  Weight.  Somers. 
Titelere,  s.  A tattler. 

Titering,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Courtship. 
Tit-faggots,  s.  Small  faggots. 
Tit-fall,  s.  A bird-trap  made  of 

four  bricks.  Northampt. 

Tith,  (1)  adj.  Tight. 

(2)  v.  To  be  the  tythe , or  one 
tenth  part  of. 

Her  sorrowes  did  not  tith  her  joy,  when 
he  had  given  consent. 

Warner’s  Albions  England , 1592. 

Tithande,  1 
tithinge,  j & 

Tithing,  s.  A company  of  mag- 
pies. 

Titimale,  s.  The  plant  euphorbia. 
Titiyil,  "I  s.  A worthless 
titivillus,  j knave;  a demon. 
Titleres,  s.  Hounds.  Gaw. 
Titling,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow. 
Titmose,  s.  Pudendum  f.  Reliq. 
Antiq.,  ii,  28. 

Titter,  (1)  adv.  Sooner ; earlier. 
North.  See  Tite . 

(2)  v.  To  tremble;  to  seesaw. 
East. 

(3)  s.  A pimple.  Norf. 
Titteravating,  adj.  Tiresome ; 

teazing.  East. 

Titters,  s.  A kind  of  weed. 
Titter-totter,  (1)  v.  To  va- 
cillate. 

(2)  s.  Seesaw. 

Titter-worm,  s.  A collection  of 
pimples  on  the  skin.  Norf. 
Tittery-whoppet,s.  Pudendum  f. 
Tittivate,  v.  To  dress  up. 

Tittle,  (1)  v.  To  tickle.  Var.  d. 

(2)  v.  To  bring  up  by  hand. 

(3)  s.  The  mark  on  dice. 


Tittle-goose,  s.  A tattling  fool. 
West. 

Tittup,  s.  (1)  A canter.  Far.  d. 

(2)  A falsehood.  Northampt. 
Titty,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  The  breast. 

(2)  adj.  Small ; diminutive. 

(3)  s.  A cat.  North. 

(4)  s.  Sister.  Cumb. 

Titty  - mouse,  s.  A titmouse. 
Baret. 

Titulation,  s.  ( Lat .)  A tickling ; 
laughter. 

Play  with  his  nose,  and  clap  his  cheeks, 
and  laugh  till  her  whole  frame  was 
shook  with  titulation. 

Durfey,  The  Fond  Husband , 1685. 

Tiv,  prep.  To.  North. 

Tiver,  s.  (A.-S.  teafor .)  A com- 
position of  tar  and  red  ochre, 
used  to  colour  and  preserve  boards 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to 
mark  sheep.  Var.  d. 

Tivy,  adv.  Quickly. 

Tixhil,  s.  A needle. 

Tizzy,  s.  A cant  term  for  six- 
pence. 

Tiyr,  (1)  pret.  t.  Made ; did ; 
prepared. 

(2)  Tied. 

To,  (1)  prep.  Until. 

(2)  adv.  Almost.  Heref. 

(3)  pron.  Thou.  North. 

(4)  part.  p.  Shut  ; put  to. 
Far.  d. 

(5)  v.  To  fatigue.  Yorksh. 

(6)  pret.  t . Took. 

(7)  Contr.  of  tobacco. 

(8)  The  to  side , the  right  hand 
side.  To  and  again , from  time  to 
time. 

Hee  hath  no  hat -band,  nor  girdle,  they 
lie  in  trouble  for  two  Cannes ; now  lie 
setteth  his  hat  on  the  toe  side,  and 
commeth  sailing  in  like  a sliippe  in  a 
tempestuous  tide. 

Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 

Toad-bit,  s.  A disease  in  cattle. 
North. 

Toad-eater,  s.  A parasite. 
Toad-flax,  s.  The  plant  linaria. 
Toad-in-a-hole,  s.  A piece  of 
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beef  baked  in  the  middle  of  a 
dish  of  batter. 

Toad-paddock,  5.  A toadstool. 
Lane. 

Toad-pipes,  5.  Horse-tail. 
Toad’s-cap,  1 
toad’s-hat,  j»5.  A toadstool. 
toad’s-meat,  J 

Toad-skep,  5.  Fungus  on  old 
trees. 

Toad-spit,  s.  Cuckoo-spittle. 
Toady,  (1)  v.  To  flatter  for  gain. 

(2)  adj.  Hateful.  West. 

(3)  adj.  Quiet  and  gentle  (a 
corruption  of  towardly ).  Leic. 

Toak,  v.  To  soak.  Somerset. 
Toare,  s.  Grassandrubbishon corn- 
land  after  the  corn  is  reaped ; or 
the  long  sour  grass  in  pasture 
fields.  Kent. 

Toatly,  adj.  Quiet ; manageable. 
Chesh. 

Tob,  v.  To  pitch.  Beds. 

Tobit,  s.  A measure  of  four  gallons. 
Kent. 

To-breke,  v.  To  break  to  pieces. 
Toby-trot,  s.  A simple  fellow. 
Devon. 

Tocher,  s.  A tether.  Norf. 

Tod,  (1)  s.  A fox. 

(2)  s.  A bush ; the  head  of  a 
pollard. 

(3)  s.  The  bottom  of  a tree  left 
in  the  ground.  Norf. 

(4)  s.  The  upright  stake  of  a 
hurdle. 

(5) 5.  A disease  in  rabbits.  West. 

(6)  v.  To  tooth  sickles.  Norf. 

(7)  s.  Two  stone  of  wool. 

(8)  s.  Dung.  Line. 

Toddle,  v.  To  walk  with  short 
steps  like  a child. 

Toddy,  adj.  (1)  Very  small.  North. 

(2)  Weighty.  Northampt. 
Todelinge,  s.  A little  toad. 
Todge.  See  Stodge. 

Tod-lowrey,  s.  A bugbear.  Line. 
Tofet,  s.  Half  a bushel.  Kent . 
Toffy,  s.  Taffy. 

Toflight,  s.  (A.-S.)  A refuge. 


TO-FORE,  1 j t»  r 

y adv.  Before. 
TO-FORNE,  J 

Tlie  whiche  thynge  was  not  se  tb-forne. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Ashmole,  39,  f.  55. 
To-frusche,  v.  To  dash  to  pieces. 
The  monstrous  king  that  resculesse  to 
flying  people  cride. 

Who,  lying  all  to-frusshed  thus. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Toft,  s.  Open  ground ; a plain  ; a 
hill. 

Tog,  v.  To  jog  on.  Glouc. 
Tog-bellied,  adj.  Very  stout. 
Glouc. 

Toge,  s.  A toga.  ShaJcesp. 
To-geines,  prep.  Against. 

Ther  was  non  erl  in  Inglond 
That  to-geines  him  durst  stond. 

Gy  of  Warwikc . 
Together,  adv.  All  of  you.  Norf. 
Toggery,  s.  Worn-out  clothes. 

Togidere,  -l  Together. 
TOGITHERS,  J ° 

To-ginde,  v.  To  reduce  to  pieces. 
Togman,  s.  A cant  term  for  a 
coat. 

To-grynde,  v.  To  grind  to  pieces. 
Toil,  s.  (1)  The  piece  of  armour 
buckled  to  the  tasset,  and  hang- 
ing over  the  cuishes. 

(2)  An  inclosure  into  which  game 
was  driven. 

Toile,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  tug. 

Toilous,  adj.  Laborious. 

Toine,  part.  p.  Shut.  Lane. 

Toit,  (1)  v.  To  fall  over.  North. 

(2) 5.  A settle.  Somerset. 

(3)  5.  A cushion,  or  hassock. 
Devon. 

(4)  adj.  Stiff ; proud.  West. 
Toitish,  adj.  Snappish.  Cornw. 
Tore,  v.  To  glean  apples.  Somers. 
Token,  (1)  v.  To  betroth.  Cormv. 

(2)  5.  A fool.  Wiltsh. 
Tokening,  s.  Intelligence  of  a 
person. 

Tokin,  5.  ( Fr .)  An  alarm-bell. 
Tokne,  5.  A token. 

Tolder-up,  v.  To  dress  out.  Line. 
Toldrum,  5.  Finery.  Leic. 

Tole,  (1)  v.  To  draw;  to  entice. 
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(2)  v.  To  tempt ; to  coax.  Norf . 

(3)  v.  To  tear  in  pieces. 

(4)  s.  A weapon. 

(5)  s.  A mass  of  large  trees.  Suss. 
Toledo,  s.  A sword,  or  dagger, 

so  named  from  the  place  where 
they  were  made. 

Tolerate,  v.  To  domineer.  East. 
Tolke,  s.  A man  ; a knight. 

Toll,  s.  A clump  of  trees.  Suss . 
Tollation,  s.  ( Lat .)  Abduction. 
Toll-bar,  s.  A turnpike. 
Toll-booth,  s.  A town-hall.  North. 
Toll-boy,  s.  Cheap  goods.  Dorset. 
Tollen,  v.  To  measure  out,  or 
count. 

Toller,  s.  A toll -gatherer. 
Tolletry,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Magic. 
To-looker,  s.  A spectator.  Devon. 
Tol-pin,  s.  A pin  belonging  to  a 
cart. 

Tolsery,  s.  A cant  term  for  a 
penny. 

Tolsey,  s.  The  place  where  tolls 
were  taken. 

Tolt,0.  Tostrike  one's  head  against 
anything.  Northampt. 

Toilet,  s.  ( Fr .)  A lady's  napkin. 

A toilet  is  a little  cloth  which  ladies 
use  for  what  purpose  they  think  fit, 
and  is  by  some  corruptly  called  a twy- 
light.  Ladies’  Diet. 

Tolter,  v.  (1)  To  struggle  about. 
(2)  To  move  heavily  and  clum- 
sily. Northampt. 

Tom,  s.  (1)  A close-stool.  Somerset. 

(2)  The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek. 
Tombestere,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A female 
tumbler. 

Tom-cony,  s.  A simpleton. 
Tom-cull,  s.  The  fish  miller’s- 
thumb. 

Tome,  (1)  adj.  Empty. 

(2)  s.  Time. 

(3)  s.  Heartburn;  flushings. 
North. 

(4)  v.  To  faint.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  go  towards.  Somers. 

(6)  s.  A hair-line  for  fishing. 
Cumb. 


To-medes,  adv.  In  the  midst. 
Tomentous,  adj.  {Lat.)  Woolly. 
Tomerel,  s.  A tumbrel. 
Tom-farthing,  s.  A simpleton. 
Tommy,  s.  (1)  A simpleton.  North. 

(2)  A small  spade.  North. 

(3)  Provisions.  Far.  d. 
Tommy-bar,  s.  The  ruff.  North. 
Tommy-loach,  s.  The  loach. 
Tom-noddy,  s.  (1)  A fool, 

(2)  The  puffin.  Northumb. 
Tom-noup,$.  The  titmouse.  Shrops. 
Tom-of-bedlam,  s.  A man  who 
was  allowed  to  go  about  begging 
on  the  plea  of  being  insane. 
See  Bedlamite. 

To-month,  s.  This  month.  Line. 
Tomor,  s.  Some  kind  of  bird. 

The  pellican  and  the  popynjay, 

The  tomor  and  the  turtil  trw. 

True  Thomas. 

Tom-pin,  s.  A very  large  pin. 
Tom-poker,  s.  A word  perhaps 
connected  with  Puck.  The  bug- 
bear of  naughty  children,  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  dark  places. 
Norf. 

Tom  rig,  s.  A tomboy.  Glouc. 

But  in  the  plays  which  have  been  wrote 
of  late,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect 
character,  but  the  two  chief  persons  are 
most  commonly  a swearing,  drinking, 
whoring  ruffian  for  a lover,  and  an  im- 
pudent ill-bred  tomrig  for  a mistress, 
and  these  are  the  fine  people  of  the  play. 
Shadwell , Sullen  Lovers,  1670,  Pref. 

Where  is  this  harlotry,  this  impudent 
baggage,  this  rambling  tomrigg  ? 0 sir 
Jasper,  I’m  glad  to  see  you  here,  did 
ou  not  see  my  vil’d  grandchild  come  in 
itlier  just  now  ? 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

Tom-tailor,  s.  The  harry-long- 
legs. 

Tom-tiler,  s.  A henpecked  hus- 
band. 

Tom-tit,  s.  (1)  The  titmouse.  Var.d. 

(2)  The  wren.  Norf. 
Tom-toddy,  s.  A tadpole.  Cornw. 
Tom -toe,  s.  The  great  toe. 
Tom-tommy,  s.  A sort  of  plough. 
See  Double-Tom . 
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Tom-trtp-and-go,  s.  Threepence. 
Tom-trot,  s.  A sweetmeat  for  chil- 
dren, made  of  sugar,  butter,  and 
treacle. 

Ton,  (1)  The  one. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Taken. 

(3)  s.  The  tunny  fish  ? Middleton . 

(4)  v.  To  mash  ale. 

(5)  s.  A spinning-wheel.  Exm. 
Tonder,  s.  Tinder. 

Tone,  s.pl.  Toes. 

Tonel,  s.  A sort  of  fowling-net. 
Ton-end,  adv.  Upright.  North . 
Tongue,  (1)  s.  A bee’s  sting. 

(2)  v.  To  talk  immoderately. 
West. 

(3)  s.  A small  sole.  Var.d. 
Tongue-bang,  v.  To  scold  heartily. 

South . 

Tongue-pad,  s.  A talkative  person. 
Tongue-tree,  s.  The  pole  of  a 
waggon. 

Tongue-walk,  v.  To  abuse.  Var.d. 
Tonguey,  adj.  Lavish  of  tongue. 
Leic. 

ToNKEY,«<i/.Shortandstumpy.i>e?;. 
Tonmele,  s.  A large  tub. 

Tonne,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A tun;  a barrel. 

Tonne-gret,  large  as  a tun. 
ToNNiHOOD,$.The  bullfinch. North. 
Tonowre,  s.  A funnel.  Pr.  P. 

Called  in  Norfolk  a tunnel. 
Tonse,  v.  To  trim  up.  North. 
Tonsile-hedge,  s.  A hedge  cut 
neat  and  smooth. 

Tony,  s . A simpleton. 

Rather  than  wear  this  gown,  and  carry 
green  bags  all  thy  life,  and  be  pointed  at 
for  a tony . Wycherley , Plain-dealer, 1677 . 

Too,  s.  A toe. 

Toodle,  s.  A tooth.  Craven. 

Took,  part.  p.  Blighted,  said  of 
vegetation  affected  by  heat  or 
frost.  Northampt. 

Tool,  s.  A hollow  wooden  spade 
shod  with  iron.  Line. 

Tools,  s.  Farming  utensils.  West. 
Tooly,  adj.  Tender ; sickly.  South. 
Toom,  (1)  adj.  Empty.  North. 

(2)  s.  Unoccupied  space  or  room. 


(3)  v.  To  take  wool  off  the  card«. 
Tooming,  s.  Aching  in  the  eyes. 
North. 

Toon,  adj.  (1)  The  one. 

(2)  Too.  East. 

Toop,  v.  To  tip.  Northampt. 

Toor,  (1)  s.  The  toe.  Somerse,. 

(2)  Tother.  Devon. 

Toorcan,  v.  To  be  doubtful  or  he- 
sitate on  what  one  will  do.  North. 
Toore,  adj.  Difficult. 

Toot,  (1)  v.  To  pry  inquisitively. 

(2)  v.  To  apply.  Craven. 

(3)  v.  To  try  ; to  endeavour.  Dev. 

(4)  v.  To  whine,  or  cry.  West. 

(5)  v.  To  shoot  up,  as  plants. 
North. 

(6)  v.  To  blow  a horn. 

(7 ) s.  The  total.  Suff. 

(8)  The  devil. 

Tooth,  s.  Maintenance.  North. 
Tooth-and-egg,  s.  A corruption 
of  tutenag , an  alloy,  or  mixed 
metal.  Line. 

Tooth-and-nail,  adv.  In  earnest. 
Tooth -hod,  s.  Good  pasturage. 
North. 

Toot-horn,  s.  Anything  long  and 
taper.  Somerset. 

Tooth-soap,  s.  An  old  name  for  a 
sort  of  tooth -powder. 
Toothsome,  adj.  Palatable. 
Toothwort,  s.  Shepherd’s-purse. 
Toothy,  adj.  (1)  Largely  furnished 
with  teeth. 

(2)  Peevish.  South. 
Tooting-hole,  s.  A small  aperture 
for  peeping.  See  Toting -hole. 
Tootle,  v.  To  try  the  notes  in  an 
under  tone,  as  a singing-bird 
before  beginning  the  full  song. 
Northampt.  \ 
Tootledum-pattick,  s-  A fool, 
Cornw. 

Too-too,  adv.  Exceeding!)'.  A 
phrase  the  real  meaning  of  which 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  in  a communication  to  the 
Shakespeare  Society’s  Papers, 
vol.  i,  p,  39. 
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Toozle,  v.  To  pull  about  roughly. 

North . 

Top,  (1)  s.  The  head. 

(2)  v.  To  take  the  head  of  any- 
thing. 

(3)  adj.  Capital.  Var.  d. 

(4)  s.  Coal  in  the  pit,  ready  for 
removal  by  wedges  or  powder. 

(5)  v . To  wrestle. 

(6)  v.  To  top  off , to  empty  at  one 
draught. 

Its  no  hainous  offence  (beleeve  me)  for 
a young  man  to  hunt  harlots,  to  top  off 
a canne  roundly.  Ter.  in  English,  1641. 

Top-and-scourge,  s.  The  game 
of  whip-top. 

Topasion,  s.  Topaz. 

Top-castles,  s.  Leagings  round 
the  mast-heads  in  ancient  ships 
of  war. 

Top-full,  adj.  Quite  full. 

Toping,  adj.  Excellent.  West. 
Topinyere,  A paramour. 
Top-latch,  s.  The  thong  of  the 
seels  of  a horse’s  collar. 

Topless,  adj . Supreme,  having  no 
top  or  superior. 

Who  did  betwixt  them  hoise 
Shrill  tumult  to  a topless  height. 

Chapman's  Iliad. 

Topman,  s.  A merchant  vessel. 
Toppe,  prep.  Above. 

This  we  bezechith  toppe  alle  thing,  thet 
thin  holy  name,  thet  is  thi  guode  los, 
tlii  knaulechinge,  thi  beleave,  by  y-con- 
fermed  ine  ous.  Ayenb.  oflnwyt,  p.  82. 

Topper,  s.  One  who  excels. 
Toppice,  v.  To  hide,  or  take 
shelter.  See  Tappis. 

Like  a ranger, 

May  toppice  where  he  likes. 

Lady  Alimony,  Tib. 

Topping,  (1)  s.  A crest.  “ A top- 
pvnge,  cirrus , coma , crista .’ 
MS.  Gloss. 

(2)  s.  A curl,  or  tuft  of  hair. 

(3)  adj.  Excellent ; substantial. 

(4)  s.  A mode  of  cheating  at  dice. 
Toppingly,  adv.  In  good  health. 

North. 


Topping-pot,  s.  An  allowance  of 
beer  given  in  harvest  time,  when 
a mow  was  filled  to  the  very  top. 

Toppings,  s.  (1)  A lady’s  head- 
dress. 

I’ll  lay  her  toppings  in  the  dust,  come 
on’t  what  will;  she  maybe  as  bald  as 
you,  for  ought  I know,  father,  when  her 
toppings  are  off. 

Durfey,  Marriage-hater  match'd. 
(2)  The  second  skimming  of 
milk.  Norf. 

Toppits,  s.  Refuse  of  hemp. 

Topple,  (1)  s.  A crest,  or  tuft. 

(2)  v.  To  tumble.  Sheep,  or 
other  farming  live  stock,  when 
they  sell  for  double  their  cost, 
are  said  to  be  toppled  over . 

Toppler,  s.  A tumbler;  an  antic. 
Norf. 

Tops,  s.  A part  of  the  dress. 

Sir,  all  tli  at  I said  of  your  tops  was,  that 
they  made  such  a rushing  noise  as  you 
walked,  that  my  mistress  could  not  hear 
one  word  of  the  love  I made  to  her. 

Howard,  English  Mounsieur,  1674. 

Top-sawyer,  s.  A leading  person. 

Topside-turvy,  s.  Topsy-turvy. 

Tops-man,  s.  The  principal  under 
a bailiff. 

Top-up,  v.  To  finish  off. 

Tor,  s.  A hill. 

Torble,  s.  Trouble. 

Torch-herb,  s.  A plant.  “ Ver- 
bascum,  Bouillon.  Woolblade ; 
loongwoort ; torch-hearbe .”  No- 
menclator. 

Tore,  s.  The  long  old  grass  which 
remains  in  pasture  during  the 
winter.  South . 

Tores, s.  Ornamental  wooden  knobs 
on  old-fashioned  chairs  and  cra- 
dles. 

Torete,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A ring.. 

Torf,  s.  Chaff  raked  off  the  corn 
after  threshing.  Kent. 

Torfel,  v.  To  fall;  to  decline  in 
health ; to  die.  North. 

Torfitch,  s.  Wild  vetch.  West. 
See  Tare-fitch. 

Torkelare,  s.  A quarrelsome  man. 
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Torkess,  v.  To  alter  a house,  &c. 
Torkwed,  s.  An  instrument  for 
holding  a vicious  horse  by  the 
nose. 

Torment,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A tempest. 

(2)  A fly-trap. 

Buy  a trap,  a mouse  trap, 

A torment  for  the  fleas  ! 

The  hangman  works  but  half  the  day; 
He  lives  too  much  at  ease. 

The  Common  Cries  of  London,  n.  d. 

Tormenting,  s.  Sub-ploughing, 
or  sub-hoeing.  Devon. 

Tormit,  s.  A turnip.  North. 

Torn,  s.  A spinning-wheel.  Exm. 
Tornay,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  tilt. 
Tornayeez.  Turns ; wheels.  Ga- 
wayne. 

Torn-down,  adj.  Rough  and  riot- 
ous. Line. 

Torne,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  turn. 

(2)  adj.  Angry. 

Torpent,  adj.  Torpid.  More. 
Torrididdle,  adj.  Bewildered. 
Dorset. 

Torril,  s.  A worthless  woman,  or 
horse. 

Tort,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Wrong. 

(2)  s.  A tart. 

(3)  s.  A wax  candle. 

(4)  adj.  Sparkling.  West. 

(5)  adj.  Large;  fat.  Glouc. 
Tortious,  adj.  Injurious. 

Tortive,  adj.  Twisted. 

Tortor,  s.  (1)  A turtle. 

(2)  A tortoise.  Norf. 

Tortuous,  adj.  Winding. 

Tortyl,  adj.  Twisted. 

Torvid,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Stern-looking ; 
grim. 

Tory,  s.  An  Irish  robber. 
Tory-rory,  adj.  Wildly. 

Tosard,  s.  A sort  of  firewood. 

Also,  if  any  freeman  of  this  city,  use  to 
resort  into  the  countries  near  to  this 
city,  and  there  to  ingross  and  buy  up 
much  billet,  tahvood,  faggot,  tosard,  or 
other  firewood,  and  convey  the  same 
by  water  unto  this  city,  and  there  lay  it 
upon  their  wharfs  and  other  places,  and 
so  keep  it  till  they  may  sell  it  at  nigh 
and  excessive  prices. 

Caltkorp’s  Reports,  1670. 


Tose,  \ v.  To  pull,  or  pluck  ; to 
toze,  J pull  or  draw  out  wool,  &c. 
Yet  there  must  he  a consideration  in 
these  also ; for  many  of  them  which  lacke 
the  use  of  their  feete,  with  their  hands 
may  pick  wool,  and  sow  garments,  or  tose 
okam.  KorthbrooJce  on  Dicing , 1577. 

Tosh,  s.  A tusk;  a projecting  tooth. 
Tosier,  s.  A basket-maker.  South. 
To-sondre.  v.  To  split  to  pieces. 
To-sprede,  v.  To  scatter  abroad. 
Toss,  s.  The  mow  or  bay  of  a barn 
into  which  the  corn  is  put  for 
thrashing. 

Tossell,  s . A tuft. 

Tossicated,  1 part.p.  (1)  Drunk. 

tosticated,  j (2)  adv.  Perplexed. 
Toss-plume,  s.  A swaggerer. 
Toss-pot,  s.  A drunkard. 
Tossy-tail,  adv.  Topsy-turvy.  Dev. 
Tostee,  s.  A dish  made  with  toasted 
bread.  Forme  of  Cur y,  p.  18. 
Tost-yrn,  s.  A toasting-iron. 

Tot,  s.  (1)  A simpleton. 

(2)  A term  of  endearment. 

(3)  Anything  very  small.  East. 

(4)  A bush,  or  tuft,  or  small  hill. 

(5)  Asmall  drinking-cup.  Midi.  C. 
Totald,  part.  p.  Killed,  or  injured 

in  an  irretrievable  manner.  East. 
Tote,  (1)  v.  (A  -S.)  To  observe; 
to  peep.  See  Toot. 

Devocion  stondyth  fer  withowt 
At  the  lyppys  dore,  and  totetli  ynne. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ei.  ii,  38,  f.  25. 

(2)  v.  To  bulge  out.  Somers. 

(3)  adj.  Fat ; large.  Glouc. 

(4)  s.  The  whole.  Var.  d. 

(5)  s.  A boy’s  game,  resembling 
leapfrog.  Norf. 

Totehill,  s.  An  eminence. 
Toteler,  s.  A whisperer. 
Totesane,  1 s.  (A.-N.)  All-heal, 
tutsan,  J the  hypericum  andro- 
scemum. 

Totey,  adj  j Irritable.  North. 
Tother.  adj.  (1)  The  other.  Tother - 
day,  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Sussex. 

(2)  s.  Slime ; spawn.  Leic.  To - 

thery,  viscous,  slimy. 
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Totheremmy,  s.  The  others.  West. 
Toting-hole,  s.  A loophole. 

They  within  the  citie  perceyved  well 
this  totyng-hole , and  layed  a pece  of 
ordynaunce  directly  against  the  wyn- 
dowe.  Hall , Henry  VI,  f.  23. 

Totle,  s.  A sluggard.  West. 
Tot-o’er-seas,  s.  The  golden- 
crested  wren. 

To-torn,  part.  p.  Torn  to  pieces. 
Tot-quot,  s.  A general  dispensa- 
tion. 

Tott,  v.  To  note. 

Totted,  (1)  adj.  Drunken. 

And  you  schall  here  a totted  frere. 

MS.  Ashmole,  61, 15 th  cent. 

(2)  Excited. 

Tottered,  part.  p.  Tattered. 
Totter-grass,  s.  Quake-grass. 
Northampt. 

Totter-pie,s.  A high-raised  apple- 
pie. 

Tottle,  (1)  v.  To  toddle. 

(2)  adj.  Idle ; slow. 

Totty,  adj.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  Dizzy. 

(2)  Little.  Suffolk. 

Totty-land,  s.  High  land.  Suss. 
Tou,  s.  Snares  for  game.  East. 
Touch,  (1)  s.  A cunning  trick. 

(2)  s.  A habit,  or  action. 

(3)  s.  Occasion.  West. 

(4)  s.  A touchstone. 

(5)  s.  An  old  name  for  a kind  of 
hard  black  gianite.  Stanihurst , 
p.  31.  The  term  was  also  ap- 
plied to  marble. 

(6)  v.  To  infect,  or  stain. 
Touch-box,  s.  The  box  in  which 

soldiers  with  matchlocks  carried 
lighted  tinder. 

Touched,  part.  p.  Disordered  in 
intellect. 

Toucher,  s.  A trifle. 

Touffa,  s.  A shed  in  a farrr 
yard. 

Touge,v.  To  tug. 

Touth,  s.  The  beam  of  a plough. 
Tougher,  s.  A dowry. 

Tought,  (1)  adj.  Tight. 

(2)  v.  To  tighten.  Nor/, 


Toughy,  s.  A coarse  sweetmeat 
composed  of  brown  sugar  and 
treacle,  said  to  be  named  from 
its  toughness.  See  Toffy. 
Touken,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  dye. 

Tour,  s.  ( A.-N .)  (1)  A tower. 

(2)  A part  of  the  coiffure. 

A tour  is  an  artificial  dress  of  hair,  first 
I invented  by  some  ladies  that  had  lost 
1 their  own  hair,  and  borrowed  of  others 
to  cover  their  shame;  but  since  it  is 
brought  into  a fashion.  Ladies’  Diet. 

Tourn,  s.  A spinning-wheel.  Exm. 

Tourn,  | The  sheriff’s 

torn,  y v , ' 

7 f court. 

turn,  J 

Tourt,  v.  To  decay.  Suff. 

Touse,  (1)  v.  To  pull  about.  To 
touse  and  mouse,  to  pull  about 
roughly. 

He  told  me  none  but  naughty  women 
sat  there,  whom  they  tons’ d and  mous’d , 
but  I wou’d  have  ventur’d  for  all  that. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

In  feates  of  armes  and  life’s  dread  despera- 
tion. 

I touze  to  gaine  me  fame  and  reputation. 
All  that  I strive  for  is  to  comprehend 
Honour;  to  honour  all  my  labours  tend. 

Ford’s  Honor  Triumphant,  1606. 

(2)  s.  A slight  blow.  Somers. 

(3)  s.  A disturbance.  Dors. 
Touseled,  adj.  Having  tassels. 
Touser,  \s.  (1)  A person  who 

towzer,  j pulls  others  about. 

But  let  him  loose  amongst  my  kitchen- 
furniture,  my  maids,  never  was  seen 
so  tarmagant  a towzer. 

Otway , The  Atheist,  1684. 

(2)  The  five  at  the  game  of 
! gleek. 

| (3)  A coarse  apron.  Devon . 

i Tout,  (1)  s.  The  posteriors. 

(2)  adj.  Full. 

j For  clothes  ne  for  hows  hyre 

He  ne  careth  nowt, 

But  whan  he  cometh  to  the  mete 
He  naketh  his  wombe  towt 
Of  thebeste. 

Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II 

(3)  v.  To  solicit  custom. 
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(4)  v.  To  follow  or  be  followed. 
North. 

(5)  s.  Atunnel  across  a road.  Line. 
Tovet,  \s.  ( A.-S .)  (1)  A half- 

tofet,  / bushel ; a measure  of  four 
gallons.  See  Tobit. 

(2)  A measure  of  two  gallons. 
Suss. 

Tow,  1(1)  adj.  Tough;  diffi- 
Tow^,  J cult. 

(2)  adj.  Pleasant.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.)  Tools,  or  apparatus. 
East. 

Towatle,  s.  (A.-N.)  A towel. 
Towan,  s.  A sand  hill.  Dev. 
Toward,  adj.  Forthcoming. 
Towardes,  prep.  (A.-S.)  Towards. 
Toward ly,  adj.  Doing  well. 
Tow-blowen,  s.  A blown  her- 
ring. Suff. 

Towel,  s.  (1)  The  fundament.  See 
Tewel. 

(2)  A stick.  Var.  d ..  In  Norfolk, 
a man  who  has  been  cudgelled  is 
*said  to  have  been  rubbed  down 
with  a blackthorn  towel. 

To  wen,  (1)  part.  p.  Fatigued. 

(2)  v.  To  tame.  Northumh. 
Tower,  s.  (1)  Curled  hair  on  the 
forehead. 

(2)  The  high  head-dress  worn 
by  ladies  early  in  the  last 
century.  See  Tour. 

Towgher,  s.  A dower.  Curnb. 
Towght,  s.  A rope-yarn  for  tying 
sacks.  North. 

A towel.  East. 

TOWLY,  J 

Towletts,  s.  Flaps  of  armour 
hanging  from  the  tasses  on  the 
thighs. 

Towling,  v . Whipping  horses  up 
and  down  at  a fair. 

Town,  s.  (1)  A village.  Var.  d. 

(2)  The  court,  or  farmyard.  Dev. 
Called  a town-place  in  Cornwall. 
Town-gate,  s.  The  high  road 
through  a town. 

Town-routing, part.  a.  Gossiping. 
Leic. 


Town-song,  s.  “ A towne-sange, 
comedia.”  MS.  Gloss. 

Towpin,  s.  A pin  belonging  to  a 
cart. 

To-wrete,  v.  To  attack. 
Tow-row,  (1)  s.  Money  paid  by 
porters  to  persons  who  undertake 
to  find  them  work.  East. 

(2)  v . To  clean  out  dirty  and 
disorderly  places.  Northampt. 
Towrus,  adj.  Eager. 

Towsconey,  s.  A term  of  con- 
tempt. 

A north  country  fellow  waiting  for  some 
body  in  the  office,  by  chance  stood 
staring  and  gaping  near  the  old  tows- 
coney''s seat,  who  looking  at  the  country 
tike  as  lie  was  loitering  about,  call’d  to 
him  Tom.  The  Infernal  Wanderer,  1702. 

Towser,  s.  A coarse  apron  worn 
by  maid-servants  at  work.  Dev. 
Towt,  v.  To  rumple ; to  put  out  of 
order.  Var.  d. 

Towty,  adj.  Ill-tempered. 
Towzery-gang,  s.  A gang  of  un- 
substantial linendrapers,  who  car- 
ried on  business  for  a few  weeks 
in  different  places,  and  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  their  credit 
failed.  The  term  was  common 
in  London  in  1848. 

Toxe,  s.  A tusk. 

Toy,  s.  A whim,  or  fancy. 

To- year,  v.  This  year. 

Toze.  See  Tose  and  Touse. 

Tozy,  adj.  Soft.  Toziness , soft- 
ness. 

Tprot,  s.  An  exclamation  of  con- 
tempt. 

Trace,  (1)  s.  A path  ; a track. 

(2)  v.  To  walk. 

(3)  v.  To  go  one  by  one.  Leic. 

(4)  s.  A sledge  ; a small  cart. 
Tract,  (1)  s.  (Lat.)  Delay. 

(2)  v.  To  track. 

Trade,  (1)  pret.  t.  Trod. 

(2)  s.  A road  ; a rut  in  a road, 
Sussex. 

(3)  s.  Habit;  conduct. 

(4)  s.  Rubbish.  Devon. 
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(5)  s.  A fuss.  “ To  make  a trade 
about  any  one.”  Northampt. 

(6)  s.  Household  goods ; lumber. 
Suss . 

Trafer,  s . A searcher. 

Traffick,  (1)  s.  Passage  of  people. 

(2)  s.  Lumber. 

Traffing-dish,  s.  A bowl  for 
straining  milk. 

Tragettes,s.  Juggling  tricks.  See 
Tregetour. 

Traie,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  betray. 
Traik,  v.  To  sicken ; to  die.  North. 
Traile,  (1  )s.  Trellis  work. 

(2)  s.  A trayle,  or  trame,  sirma, 
segmentum.”  MS.  Gloss. 

(3)  v.  To  drag.  Torrent  of  Fort. 

(4)  v.  To  hunt  by  track  or  scent. 

(5)  v.  To  loiter.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  carry  hay  or  corn.  Line. 

(7)  s.  The  train  of  a gown. 

(8)  s.  A sort  of  sledge  or  cart. 

(9)  s.  A portion  ; a fragment. 
Trailebastons,  s.  { A.-N .)  Riotous 

persons  who  infested  the  country 
in  the  14th  century. 

Trail-tongs,  1 

>5. 

TRAIL-TRIPES,  J 

Traily,  adv.  Slovenly.  Cumb. 
Train,  ( 1)  s.  Stratagem ; treachery. 


A slattern. 


The  bed,  the  bourde,  they  dreed  in  doubt, 
with  train  to  be  opprest, 

"When  fortune  frownes,  their  power  must 
yeelde,  as  wier  unto  the  wrest. 

Hall’s  Funebrice  Flora,  1661. 

And  more  perchance,  by  treason  and  by 
train, 

To  murder  us  they  secretly  consent. 

Fair/.,  Tasso,  i,  86. 


(2)  adj.  Clever  ; apt.  Yorksh. 

(3)  v.  To  harbour,  said  of  a wolf. 
Trainal,  s.  { A.-N .)  A drag-net. 
Traipse,  v.  To  creep  along. 
Traise,  (1)  s.  The  traces  of  a horse. 

“ A trayse  for  horse  or  trayl, 
trahaf  MS.  Gloss. 

Tratste,  (1)  s.  Dregs. 

(2)  v.  To  trpstt  Traistely , safely ; 
securely. 

Trait,  s.  The  coarser  meal.  Cornw. 
Traiterie,  s.  Treachery. 


Traitie,  s.  {. Fr .)  A treatise;  a 
treaty. 

Tralilly,  s.  A term  of  endear- 
ment. 

Traluceni  , 1 Translucent. 
tralucing,  J j 
Tram,  s.  (1)  A train. 

(2)  A sledge  on  four  wheels, 
used  in  coal. mines.  North. 

(3)  A bench  for  a tub.  Heref. 
Trame,  s.  (1)  Treachery.  Line. 

(2)  A fragment. 

Trammel,  s.  (1  j A mill  hopper. 

(2)  A sort  of  fowling-net. 

(3)  An  iron  hook  to  hang  ket- 
tles over  a fire. 

(4)  A contrivance  used  for  teach- 
ing a horse  to  move  the  legs  on 
the  same  side  together. 

Tramp,  (1)  v.  To  trample.  West. 

(2)  s.  A journey  on  foot. 

(3)  s.  A beggar. 

(4)  s.  Gin  and  water.  South. 
Tramper,s.  A travelling  mechanic. 
Trampler,  s.  A lawyer. 

Trance,  s.  A tedious  journey. 

Lane. 

Trane,  (1)  s.  A device;  a knot. 

(2)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  delay,  or  loiter. 
Trangame,  s.  A toy. 


But  go,  thou  trangame,  and  carry  back 
those  trangames  which  thou  hast  stol’n 
or  purloin’d. 

Wycherley,  Plain-dealer,  1677. 


Trangle,  s.  Luck ; way.  “ Let 
them  go  and  take  their  own 
trangle .”  Leic . 

Trangrain,  s.  A strange  thing. 
Old  Diet. 

Trannell,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  trammel 
for  larks. 


Also  they  use  (by  wa  of  prevention)  to 
binde  trannellers  for  larkes,  that  they 
shall  destroy  no  partridges.  . . . But 
the  binding  of  trannellers  in  this  sort, 
seemeth  rather  to  do  hurt  than  good, 
in  that  it  doth  inable  or  tolerate  the  use 
of  trannelling  in  the  night  time,  where- 
by many  partridges  are  secretly  taken 
and  killed. 

Dalton’s  Country  Justices,  1620 
Tranling,  s.  A perch  one  year  old. 
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Transam,  s.  The  lintel  of  a door. 
Transcrit,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A tran- 
script. 

Transelement,  v.  ( Lat .)  To 
change  elements. 

Transfisticate,  v.  To  pierce 
through. 

Transfret,  v.  {Lat.)  To  pass  the 
sea. 

Transhape,  s.  Transformation. 
Heywood. 

Transhand,  s.  A method  of  cy- 
pher, where  consonants  were 
used  instead  of  the  vowels. 
Translator,  s.  A cobbler. 
Transmogrify,  v.  To  transform. 

Ay,  ay,  1 know  I am  transmograpJiy’d  ; 
but  I am  your  very  brother,  IN  ed. 

Shadwell,  Squire  of  Alsatia,  1688. 

Transmue,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  trans- 
form. 

Transnature,  v.  To  change  the 
nature. 

It  was  liis  usuall  kind  of  oath,  (0  Sathanist 
most  vile) 

Wherewith  lie  did  his  loving  God  pollute 
and  eke  defyle; 

Use  dooth,  you  see,  transnature  us,  and 
bringeth  us  to  wracke  ; 

Yea,  make  a metamorphosis  of  us  behinde 
our  backe.  Stubbes ’ Examples , 1581. 

Tran-shift,  v.  To  change. 
Transume,  v.  To  transcribe. 
Transumpt,  s.  (1)  A transcript. 

(2)  The  lintel  of  a door. 

Trant,  s.  A trick,  or  stratagem. 
Tranter,  s.  A carrier. 

Trantery,  s.  Money  arising  from 
fines. 

Tranty,  adj.  Precocious. 

Trap,  (1)  v.  To  dress  in  trappings. 

(2)  v.  To  pinch.  North. 

(3)  s.  A foot-bridge.  Beds. 

(4)  s.  A short  hill.  Somers. 

(5)  v.  To  tramp  as  with  pattens. 

(6)  s.  An  old  worn-out  animal. 

(7)  s.  A small  cart. 

(8)  Up  to  trap,. very  cunning. 
Trap-ball,  s.  A well-known  game. 
Trap-bittle,  s.  A bat  used  at 

trap-ball. 


Trap-dish,  s.  A perforated  dish 
through  which  new  milk  is  strained 
to  relieve  it  of  hairs.  Norf. 
Trape,  (1)  s.  A platter,  or  dish. 

(2)  v.  To  trail.  Var.  d. 

(3)  A young  man  paying  attention 
to  a young  woman  is  said  in  Nor- 
folk to  trape  his  winy  at  her.  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  habits 
of  the  turkey-cock. 

Trapes,  (1)  s.  A slattern. 

(2)  v.  To  wander  about.  Trape- 
sing, slow ; listless.  North. 
Trappan,  a*.  A snare. 

Trappers,  s.  Trappings. 

Traps,  s.  Goods  ; effects, 
Trapstick,  s.  (1)  The  cross-bar 
confining  the  body  of  a cart  to 
the  shafts. 

(2)  A nickname  for  a man  or 
woman  with  small  and  cylin- 
drical legs,  Somerset. 

(3)  Mentula. 

Trasenings,  s.  The  crossings  and 
doublings  before  the  hounds. 
Trash,  (1)  s.  Money. 

(2)  s.  The  cuttings  of  trees. 

(3)  s.  Nails  for  nailing  up  ta- 
pestry, &c. 

(4)  s.  E wes  which  did  not  produce 
or  rear  a lamb.  East. 

(5)  v.  To  fatigue.  North. 

(6)  v.  To  place  a heavy  collar 
round  the  neck  of  a hound,  to 
restrain  his  pace. 

(7)  v.  To  restrain;  to  retard. 

(8)  s.  A trifle. 

Trash-bag,  s.  A worthless  person. 
Line. 

Trashed,  part.p.  Betrayed. 
Trashmire,  s.  A slattern.  North. 
Trat,  s.  (1)  A treatise. 

(2)  A loitering  boy.  West. 
Trate.  See  Crate . 

Trattle,  v.  To  talk  idly. 
Trattles,  s . The  dung  of  sheep, 
hares,  &c. 

Trau,  s.  A tree.  Ayenh.  of  lnw. 
Traunea,  s.  A tedious  journey 
Lane.  __ 
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Traunway,  s.  A strange  story. 
Noi'th . 

Trauses,  s.  Hose,  or  breeches. 
Travaile,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  labour. 
Trave,  (1)  s.  ( A.-N .)  A frame  into 
which  farriers  ptit  unruly  horses. 
“A  trave  to  sho  horse  in ,ferra- 
torium.”  MS.  Gloss. 

(2 ) In  the  trave , harnessed.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  set  up  shocks  of  corn. 

(4)  v.  To  stride  along.  North. 
Travers,  s.  A dispute. 
Traversaunt,  adj.  Unpropitious. 
Traverse,  (1)  s.  A moveable 

screen,  or  low  curtain. 

(2)  s.  A closet  behind  a screen. 

(3)  s.  A cross  road.  Line. 

(4)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  transgress. 

(5)  v.  To  digress  in  speaking. 

(6)  s.  Thwarting  contrivance. 
Travist,  part.  p.  Bewildered. 

And  that  when  that  -they  were  travyst , 
And  of  herbarow,  were  abayst. 

He  wole  them  wysse  and  rede. 

MS.  AshmoleQl , xv.  Cent. 

Travis,  *|  s.  A place  adjoining 
traverse,  la  blacksmith’s  shop 
trawe,  J where  horses  are 
shod.  Var.d. 

Tray,  s.  (1)  A hood  for  mortar. 

(2)  A large  hurdle.  Var.  d. 
Trayere,  s.  A long  boat. 
Trayfole,  s.  A knot,  or  device. 
Traytory,  s.  Treachery. 
Tray-trip,  s.  A game  at  dice. 
Tre,  s.  A tree. 

Treacher,  s.  A traitor. 

Treacle.  See  Triacle.  Poor-man1 s- 
■ treacle , garlic.  English-treacle , 
germander. 

Treacle-ball,  s.  Treacle  boiled 
hard. 

Treacle-butter-cake,  s.  Oat- 
cake spread  over  with  butter  and 
treacle.  North. 

Treacle-wag,  s.  Weak  beer  in 
which  treacle  is  a principal  in- 
gredient. West. 

Treadle,  s.  The  foot- board  at- 
tached to  a wheel. 


Treaf,  adj.  Peevish ; froward. 
South. 

Treague,  s.  A truce.  Spens. 
Treatably,  adv.  Intelligibly. 
Treatise,  s.  A treaty. 

Treaty,  s.  Disquisition. 
Trebuchet,  s.  A cucking-stool. 
Trechaunt,  adj.  Pliant. 

Treche,  v.  To  cheat. 

Trechoure,  s . (1)  (A.-N.)  A 
cheat. 

(2)  (A.-N.)  A woman’s  ornament 
for  the  head. 

Treddle,  s.  (1)  The  dung  of  a 
hafe.  South. 

(2)  The  step  of  a stair,  &c.  “ A 
tredylle  of  the  lummys,  sup- 
podium.”  MS.  Gloss. 

(3)  The  germ  of  an  egg. 

(4)  A cant  term  for  a prostitute. 
Treden,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  tread. 
Tredure,  s.  A sort  of  caudle. 

Tredure.  Take  brede,  and  grate  it; 
make  a line  of  rawe  ayrenn,  and  do 
thereto  safroun  and  powder-douce,  and 
lye  it  up  with  gode  broth,  and  make  it 
as  a cawdel,  and  do  thereto  a lytel 
verj  ous . Forme  of  Cury,  p . 6 . 


Tree,  s.  (1)  Wood ; timber. 

(2)  A staff,  or  stick. 

(3)  A spade  handle.  West. 

(4)  A butcher’s  gambril.  Suff. 
Tree-goose,  s.  The  Solan  goose. 
Treeksin,  adv.  Three  weeks  since. 


Lane. 

Treen,  (1)  s.  pi.  Trees. 

(2)  adj.  Wooden. 

Treenware,  s.  Earthen  vessels. 

Tree-releet,  1 j.  The  meeting 
three-releet,  [ of  three  roads  ; 
that  is,  one  impinging  on  another, 
not  crossing.  Roads  which  cross, 
or  in  other  words,  where  four 
meet,  are  called  a fourey  leet — 
four-way-leet. 

Tregetour,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A 
magician. 


(2)  A cheat. 

Treiatte,  s.  A treaty. 
Treie,  s . (A.-S.)  Vexation. 
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Trejeted.  Marked  ; adorned. 
Gawayne. 

Trelawny,  s.  A name  for  a weak 
mess  of  barley  meal,  water,  and 
salt. 

Trench,  (1)  v.{A.-N.)  To  cut,  or 
carve.  Trenchant,  cutting;  sharp. 

(2)  s.  A horse’s  bit. 
Trenchepaine,  s.  {A.-N.)  The 
officer  who  cut  bread  at  the  royal 
table. 

Trencher,  s.  A wooden  platter. 
Trenchering , eating.  Trencher- 
man, a good  eater.  Trencher- 
squire , trencher -friend,  trencher- 
fly , a parasite. 

Trencher-cloak,  s.  A sort  of 
cloak  worn  formerly  by  appren- 
tices and  servants. 

Trenchmore,  s.  An  old  boisterous 
dance. 

Trend,  (1)  v.  To  bend  round. 

(2)  s.  A stream.  Devon. 
Trendle,  (1)  v.  To  roll. 

(2)  s.  A hoop.  “ Cyrcle  beynge 
rounde  lyke  a trendle , after  the 
sorte  as  an  adder  lyeth.  Spira.” 
Huloet. 

(3)  s.  The  beam  of  a spindle. 

(4)  s.  A brewer’s  cooler.  West. 
Trenket,  s.  A cordwainer’s  knife. 

Palsgr. 

Trenlyng,  adj.  Twinkling. 
Trenne,  adj.  Wooden. 

Trennle,  Is.  A wooden  pin 
tree-nail,  j used  in  ship-build- 
ing. South. 

Trent,  pret.  t.  (1)  Seized. 

(2)  Lay  down. 

He  went  and  trent  liis  bed  opon, 

So  man  that  is  wo  bigon. 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  7. 

Trepett,  s.  A blow. 

Tresawnte,  s.  A passage  in  a 
house. 

Tresoure,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  Treasure. 

(2)  A tress  of  hair. 

Tresse,  s.  A clasp. 

Tressel,  s.  A trestle. 

Treasure,  <?.  Curly  hair. 

3 


Trest,  (1)  adj.  Trusty. 

(2)  s.  A large  stool.  Lane. 
Trestles,  s.  The  dung  of  sheep, 
hares,  &c.  Suss. 

Tretable,  adj.  {A.-N.)  Tractable. 
Trete,  (1)  v.  {A.-N.)  To  treat. 

(2)  s.  A row  ; an  array. 

(3)  s.  A plaster. 

Tretee,  s.  A treaty. 

Tretis,  (1)  .9.  A treaty. 

(2)  adj.  Slender  and  well-pro- 
portioned. 

Tretoure,  s.  A traitor. 

Trewe,  (1)  s.  {A.-N.)  A truce. 

(2)  adj.  True  ; faithful. 
Trewets,  s.  Pattens.  Suffolk. 
Treygobet,  s.  An  old  game  at 
dice. 

Triacle,  (from  Gr.  OrjpiaKa.)  A 
medicine  to  counteract  poison  ; a 
remedy ; an  antidote. 
Triacle-seller,  s.  A quack. 

Triacle,  triacleur,  cliarlatin.  A triacle - 
seller,  or  a physician  that  gads  about 
the  country.  Nomenclat. 

Trial-touch,  s.  A proof?  Per- 
haps there  is  an  allusion  in  the 
following  passage  to  the  practice 
of  touching  for  the  king's  evil. 

For  I have  had  the  triall-touch  before, 

And  am  so  knowne,  I shall  be  tride  no 
more.  Taylor's  Workes,  1630. 

Triangle-ways,  adj.  Cross-cor- 
nered. Northampt. 
Tribbet-door,  s.  A half-door. 
Tribet,  s.  (1)  A boy’s  game  like 
trap-ball.  Lane. 

(2)  A toasting-iron.  West.  Warm 
as  a tribet , very  warm. 

Tribute,  s.  A system  of  piece- 
work in  mines  is  called  tribute- 
work. 

Trice,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  thrust;  to 
trip  up.  Tricelirig , tripping  up. 
(2)  s.  A small  bit. 

Trichur,  s.  {A.-N.)  A traitor;  a 
treacherous  man. 

Trick,  (1)  adj.  Elegant;  neat. 

(2)  v.  To  deck  out.  Tricking .9, 
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ornaments  of  dress.  Trickments , 
decorations. 

(3)  s.  Peculiarity  of  character. 
Tricker,  s.  A trigger. 

Tricket,  s.  (1)  A game  at  cards, 
resembling  loo. 

(2)  The  game  of  bandy-wicket. 
Trickle,  v.  To  roll.  East. 
Trickling,  s.  The  small  in- 
testines. 

Trickly,  adv.  Neatly. 

Tricksy,  adj.  (1)  Neat;  elegant. 
(2)  Frolicsome. 

Trick-track,  s.  ( Fr .)  An  old 

game,  similar  to  backgammon. 

I over- see  at  trick- track,  dealt  myself 
ten  at  ombre,  and  all  through  my 
passion  for  your  dear  self. 

Shadwell,  True  Widow,  1679. 

Triculate,  v.  To  adorn ; to  finish 
off.  East . 

Tridge,  v.  To  trudge ; to  labour. 
Tridle,  s.  A weaver’s  treddle. 
Tridlins,  s.  The  dung  of  sheep. 
North. 

Trie,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-N .)  Choice. 

(2)  v.  To  draw  out. 

(3j  v.  To  rush  in. 

Triete,  s.  A company. 
Tri-fallow,  v.  To  till  ground  the 
third  time. 

Trife,  s.  A trifle. 

Trifled-corn,  s.  Corn  which  has 
fallen  down  in  single  ears  mixed 
with  standing  corn. 

Trig,  (1)  adj.  Neat;  trim. 

(2)  v.  To  dress  out  fine. 

(3)  adj.  Full. 

(4 ) adj.  Active  ; clever.  Devon. 

(5)  adj.  Sound  and  firm.  Dorset. 

(6)  adj.  Tight;  true.  North. 

(7)  adj.  Well  in  health.  West. 

(8)  v.  To  fill  one’s  belly.  North. 

(9)  s.  A mark  at  ninepins. 

(10)  v.  To  make  a mark  to  stand 
at  in  playing  at  ninepins. 

But  triage  him  close,  for  Will  can  win, 

“Now  marke  him,  downe  goes  corner  pin. 

Men  Miracles,  1656. 

(11)  v.  To  place  a stone  behind 


a wheel  to  prevent  its  slipping 
back.  Sms. 

(12)  v.  To  prop  or  hold  up. 

(13)  v.  To  stumble;  to  trip  up. 

(14)  v.  To  trot  gently.  East. 

(15)  s.  A narrow  path.  Warw. 

(16)  s.  A small  gutter.  Shropsh. 

(17)  v.  To  take  a secret  walk. 
Northampt. 

Trigen,  s.  A skidpan. 
Trigery-mate,  s.  A gallant. 
Trig-hall,  s.  A hospitable  house. 
West. 

Trigimate,  s.  An  intimate  friend. 
Devon. 

Trig-meat,  s.  Shell-fish  picked 
up  at  low  water.  Cornw. 
Trigon,  s.  A triangle. 

Trill,  (1)  v.  To  roll ; to  trickle 
down. 

(2)  v.  To  twirl. 

(3)  s.  A cant  term  for  the  anus. 
Trillibub,  s.  Anything  trifling. 

The  term  is  now  applied  only  to 
tripe. 

Trim,  v.  (1)  To  scold;  to  beat. 
Heref. 

(2)  To  poise  a boat. 

Trimle,  v.  To  tremble. 

Trimmel,  s.  A salting  tub.  Dev. 
Trimming,  adj.  Great.  West. 
Trimple,  v.  To  walk  unsteadily. 
West. 

Trim-tram,  s.  A trifle. 

Trin,  s.  The  flat  tub  which  receives 
the  cider  from  the  press.  West. 
Trincums,  s.  Trinkets. 

Trindle,  s.  A wheel.  Derh. 
Trindles,  s.  ( 1)  The  dung  of  goats. 

(2)  Felloes  of  a wheel.  North. 
Trine,  (1)  adj.  Triple. 

(2)  s.  A trio ; a conjunction  of 
several  things. 

And  therefore  rightly  may  we  call  those 

trines 

(Fire,  aire,  and  water)  but  heav’ns  con- 
cubines : 

For,  never  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars  injoy 
The  love  of  these,  but  only  by  the  way, 

As  passing  by:  whereas  incessantly, 

The  lusty  heav’n  with  earth  doth  company. 

Sylvester’s  Dubartas. 
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This  year  is  usher’d  in  with  a notable 
conjunction  of  roast-beef,  venison  past y, 
plumb -pudding,  &c.  &c.  A friendly  trine 
of  plumb-cakes,  roast  geese,  wood-cocks, 
partridges,  quales,  larks,  and  other 
dainty  eatables.  Poor  Robin,  1739. 

(3)  v.  To  follow  in  a train. 

(4)  s.  Thirteen  fellies.  Twenty- 
five  spokes. 

(5)  v.  To  hang.  (Cant  ) 
Trinedado,  s.  A sort  of  wine. 
Trinity-grass,  s.  An  old  name 

for  the  plant  heartsease. 

Trink,  s.  An  old  implement  for 
catching  fish. 

Trinket,  s.  (1)  A porringer. 

(2)  A topsail. 

Trinkle,  v.  (1)  To  trickle. 

(2)  To  endeavour  to  turn  the 
opinion  of  another  by  unfair 
means.  East. 

(3)  To  eavesdrop. 

Trinnel,  s.  Goats’  dung. 

Trip,  s.  (1)  An  arch  over  a 
drain. 

(2)  New  soft  cheese  made  of 
milk.  East. 

(3)  Race ; family.  Crav. 

(4)  A flock,  or  herd. 

(5)  To  fetch  trip , to  go  back- 
wards in  order  to  jump  the  fur- 
ther. 

Trip,  1 s.  A game  peculiar 

trip-stick,  yto  the  North  of 
trip-trap,  J England. 
Tripe-cheek,  s.  A fat  face. 
Triple,  s.  One  of  three.  Shakesp. 
Trip-madam,  s.  A species  of  se- 
dum,  called  also  prick-madam. 
Trippet,  s.  A quarter  of  a pound. 
Yorksh . 

Trip-skin,  s.  (1)  A piece  of  leather 
worn  by  spinners  with  the  rock, 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
petticoat,  on  which  the  spindle 
plays,  and  the  yarn  is  pressed  by 
the  hand  of  the  spinner.  Norf. 
(2)  The  skinny  part  of  roasted 
meat.  Norf. 

Trise,  v.  To  pull  up. 

Trissoure,  s.  A woman’s  tresses. 


A trissoure  of  a womanes  hedde,  cincin - 
nus,  cicinosus,  trica,  trcatura. 

MS.  Vocab. 

Triste,  (1)  v.  To  trust. 

(2)  s.  Trust ; confidence. 

(3)  s.  A station  in  hunting,  called 
also  a trister. 

(4)  s.  A cattle-market.  North. 

(5)  s.  A windlass. 

(6)  s.  A trestle. 

Tristesce,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Sadness. 
Tristful,  adj.  Sorrowful. 

I have  seen  e’ne  as  merry  a man  as 
yourself,  sir  Frederick,  brought  to  stan  d 
witli  folded  arms,  and  with  a tristful 
look  tell  a mournful  tale  to  a lady. 

Etherege,  Comical  Revenge,  1669. 

Tristily,  adv.  Securely. 
Tristive,  adj . ( Lat .)  Sad. 
Triumph,  s.  (1)  A public  show. 

(2)  ( Fr .)  A trump  at  cards. 
Triumphal,  s.  A song  of  triumph. 
Man,  if  triumphals  lieere  be  in  request, 
Then  let  themchaunt  them,  that  can  chaunt 
them  best.  Peele’s  Eglogue,  1589. 

Trivant,  s.  A truant.  Northampt. 
Trivet,  s.  A stand  for  a kettle 
over  a fire.  Northampt. 

Trivial,  adj.  Initiatory,  in  allusion 
to  the  trivium,  or  first  three 
sciences  taught  in  the  schools. 

Whose  deep-seene  skill 
Hath  three  times  construed  either  Flaccus 
o’er, 

And  thrice  rehears’d  them  in  his  trivial 
floor.  Hall,  Satires,  iv,  5. 

Trivigant,  adj.  Termagant. 
Troacher,  s.  A dealer  in  smug- 
gled goods. 

Troant,  s.  A simpleton.  Eocm. 
Troat,  v.  To  bellow,  as  a buck. 
Troche,  v.  ( A.-N .)  To  branch. 
Trochings , the  small  branches  at 
the  top  of  a stag’s  horn. 

Trod,  Is.  (A.-S.)  A footpath^ 
trode,  J a track ; a step. 
Trofelyte,  adj.  Ornamented  with 
knots.  Gawayne. 

Trogh,  s.  A tree. 

Trojan,  s.  A boon  companion. 
Troke,  (1)  v.  To  fall  short. 
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(2)  v.  To  truck,  or  barter.  North. 

(3)  s.  A square  piece  of  wood  at 
the  top  of  a mast  to  receive  the 
flag-staff. 

Troll,  v.  To  trundle;  to  roll.  To 
troll  about , to  lead  the  life  of  a 
vagabond. 

Trollen,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  drag. 
Troll-madam,  1 s.  ( Fr . trou 
trol-my-dames,  J madame.)  A 
game  borrowed  from  the  French 
in  the  16th  century,  and  now 
•called  trunks. 

Trollop,  s.  (1)  A slattern. 

(2)  A string  of  horses.  Line. 
Trolly,  s.  (1)  A low  cart. 

(2)  A lazy  slut.  Northampt. 
Trollybags,  s.  Tripe  ; the  intes- 
tines. 

Trolly-lolly,  s.  Coarse  lace. 
Trolubber,  s.  A common  labourer. 
Devon . 

Trome,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A company. 
Trompe,  s.  (1)  ( A.-N .)  A trumpet. 

(2)  A shin,  or  shank. 
Trompour,  s.  A trumpeter. 
Troncheon,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A frag- 
ment. 

(2)  A club,  or  staff. 

(3)  A scab. 

Trone,  s . (1)  (A.-N.)  A throne. 

(2)  A wooden  post. 

(3)  A ridge  of  hay.  West. 
Trones,  s.  Steelyards.  Far.  d. 
Trook,  v.  To  give  way  to.  Leic. 
Trope,  s.  A long  disagreeable  walk. 

Northampt. 

Tropery,  s.  The  first  words  of  a 
psalm,  &c. 

Trossers,  s.  Close  drawers;  trou- 
sers. 

Trot,  s.  A contemptuous  term  for 
an  old  woman. 

Assurance  to  be  wedded  to  the  old  deformed 
trot.  Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

Trotevale,  s.  Something  trifling. 
Troth,  s.  A band,  or  company. 
Trothless,  adj.  Untrue. 

With  other  wonders,  tedious  if  not  troth - 
lesse  to  recite.  Warn.  Alb  Engl., 1592. 


Trotter-pie,  s.  A round  apple- 
pie  with  quinces  in  it. 

Trotters.  See  Trouts. 

Trottles,  s.  Sheep’s  dung.  Line. 
Trou,  s.  A small  cart,  or  drag. 
Chesh. 

Trouage,  s.  (A.-N.)  Tribute. 
Trouble,  (1)  s.  A woman’s  travail. 
East . 


(2)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Gloomy. 

(3)  s.  An  imperfection.  West. 
Troue,  s.  (A.-N.)  A hole. 

Trough,  s.  A stone  coffin.  See 

Throgh , and  Thruff. 

Trounce,  v.  To  beat. 

Trounce-hole,  s.  A game  at  ball. 
Trounch,#.  To  tramp  in  the  mud. 
Devon. 

Trounchen,  v.  To  carve  an  eel.  * 
Trouse,v.  To  trim  hedgings.  Var.d. 
Trout,  v.  (1)  To  coagulate. 

(2)  To  roar.  , 

Trouthhede,  s.  (A.-S.)  Truth.  , 

Trouts,  Is.  Curds  taken  off 
trotters,  j the  whey  when  it  is 
boiled.  North. 

Trovel,  s.  A mill-stream. 

Trow,  s.  A trough. 

Trowandise,  s.  (A.-N.)  Begging 
T rowan e,  s.  A truant.  in 


Trowcan,  s.  A small  dish. 

Trowe,  v.  To  believe. 

Trow-mother,  s.  A reputed  mo- 
ther. 

Trows,  s.  A sort  of  boat,  used  on 
the  Tyne  for  salmon  fishing. 

Trowses,  s.  The  close  drawers 
under  the  hose. 

Troxy,  adj.  Frolicsome.  Leic. 

Troy-town,  s.  A provincial  name, 
sometimes  given  to  a labyrinth, 
or  maze,  formed  of  banks  of  earth. 
The  villagers  in  Norfolk  say  that 
Troy  was  a town  which  had  but 
one  gate,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  through  every  street 
to  get  to  the  market-place.  They 
call  a garden  laid  out  spirally  a 
city  of  Troy. 

Truage,  s.  Fealty. 
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Truandise,  ,9.  Idleness. 

True,  s.  A slut.  Devon. 
Trubagully,  s.  A short,  dirty, 
ragged  fellow,  accustomed  to 
perform  the  most  menial  offices. 
Somerset. 

Trubs,  .9.  Truffles. 

Truchman,  s.  An  interpreter. 
Truck,  (1)  v.  To  exchange. 

(2)  v.  A cow  is  said  to  truck 
when  her  milk  fails.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  bate,  or  diminish.  Derb. 

(4)  s.  An  old  game,  like  billiards. 

(5)  s.  Rubbish.  East. 

(6)  s.  Bad  language.  North. 

(7)  s.  A low  carriage. 

Truckle,  (1)  s.  A pulley. 

(2)  v.  To  roll.  West. 

(3)  s.  A coracle.  Here f. 

Trucky,  adj.  Cheating.  YorJcsh. 
Trudge,  v.  To  go.  ! 

I will  be  trudging  into  the  countrey,  and 
there  1 will  tarry.  Ter.  in  Engl.,  1641. 


’ V- 

r,J 


A slut. 


Trud-mouldy, 

TRUG-MOULDY, 

Truelle,  s.  Labour ; sweat. 
Truff,  s.  A trout.  Cornw. 
Trufle,  s,  A trifle. 

Trug,  s.  (1 ) A sort  of  wooden  bas- 
ket. Suss. 

(2)  Two  thirds  of  a bushel  of 
wheat. 

Trugge,  \ s.  A trull;  a prostitute. 
trug,  j Trug ging -house, or  t rug- 
ging-place,  a brothel. 


One  of  those  houses  of  good  hospitallity 
wliereunto  persons  resort,  commonly 
called  a trug  ging -house,  or  to  be  plain, 
a wliore-house. 

It.  Greene's  Theeves  falling  out,  fc. 


Trull,  v.  (1)  To  trundle. 

(2)  To  underdrain.  Sussex \ 
Trume,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A company.  See 
Trome. 

Trump,  (1)  s.  A trumpeter. 

(2)  s.  An  old  game  at  cards, 
resembling  whist. 

(3)  v.  To  boast;  to  lie.  North. 
Trumpe,  v.  To  sound  a trumpet. 


Trunch,  adj.  Short  and  thick.  East . 
Trundle,  s.  (1)  The  small  entrails 
of  a calf. 

(2)  Anything  globular.  North. 

(3)  A path,  or  course.  “ Take 
your  own  trundle .”  Northampt. 

Trundle-tail,  s.  A curly-tailed 
dog. 

Trundling-cheat,  s.  A coach. 
(Cant.) 

Trunk,  s.  (1 ) A tube. 

(2)  A place  to  keep  fish. 

(3)  An  under  - ground  drain. 
Sussex. 

(4)  A trump  at  cards.  North. 

(5)  A blockhead. 

Trunket,  s.  A game  resembling 
cricket. 

Trunk-hose,  s.  Large  breeches, 
stuffed  with  hair,  wool,  &c. 
Trunks,  s.  (1)  A game,  called  also 
troll-madame. 

(2)  Iron  hoops,  with  a bag  net 
attached,  used  to  catch  crabs  and 
lobsters.  Hartlepool. 
Trunk-way,  s.  A water  channel 
of  wood  over  a ditch,  and  under 
a road.  Norf. 

Trunk-weam,  s.  A fiddle. 
Trunlin,  s.  A large  coal.  North. 
Trunnel,  s.  A wheel.  Craven. 
TRUNTLEMENT,9.Trumpery.  North. 
Trush,  (1)9.  A hassock.  Kent. 

(2)  v.  To  run  about  in  the  dirt. 
North. 

(3)  To  trush  about,  to  litter. 
Trusle,  v.  To  wrap  up ; to  get 

ready. 

Truss,  (1)  v.  To  pack  up ; to  make 
ready. 

(2)  9.  Baggage. 

(3)  v.  To  tie  the  points  of  hose. 

(4)  9.  A game  like  leap-frog. 

(5) 9.  A bunch  of  flowers  growing 
on  one  footstalk.  Var.  d. 

(6)  9.  A padded  jacket  worn 
under  the  armour. 

Trussel,  9.  (1)  A bundle. 

(2)  A barrel-stand.  Kent. 

(3)  A trestle.  Norf. 
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Trussing-basket,  Is.  A basket 
trussing-coffer,  / for  convey- 
ing large  parcels  of  goods.  “A 
trussynge  cofyr , clitella.”  MS. 
Gloss. 

Trussing-bed,$.  A travelling  bed. 
Trut,  s.  Stercus. 

Truthy,  adj.  Veracious.  East. 
Try,  (1)  s.  A corn-screen. 

(2)  s.  A club  tipped  with  iron. 

(3)  v.  To  melt  down  by  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying,  usually 
applied  to  melting  the  suet  of 
hogs  or  other  animals.  Norf  It 
is  applied  especially  to  boiling 
down  whale’s  blubber. 

(4)  How  do  you  try?  How  do 
you  do  ? West. 

Tryalytes,  s.  Three  benefices 
united. 

Trysti,  adj.  Trusty. 

Tu,  v.  To  work  hard.  North. 
Tuarn,  s.  The  place  in  an  iron 
furnace  which  receives  the  metal. 
Staff. 

Tub,  s.  (1)  The  gurnet.  Cornw. 

(2)  The  top  of  a malt-kiln.  Essex. 

(3)  A tale  of  a tub , a foolish 
story.  “A  tale  of  a tub.”  Alma- 
nack, 1615. 

Tubban,  s.  A clod.  ornw. 
Tubber,  s.  A cooper.  North. 
Tubble,  s.  A mattock.  Devon. 
Tuble,  s.  Earthenware.  West. 
Tu-brugge,  s.  A drawbridge. 
Tuck,  (1)  s.  A rapier. 

(2)  v . To  eat. 

(3)  v.  To  pinch  severely.  Dev. 

(4)  v.  To  chuck.  Cornw. 

(5)  v.  To  touch.  Somerset. , > 

(6 ) s.  A slap.  Devon.  Ulo*),  <r<u 

(7)  v.  To  smart  with  pain. 
Wilts . 

(8)  s.  A pinafore.  East. 

(9)  s.  Stomach ; appetite.  South. 
Tucked-up,  part.  p.  Offended. 

Northam.pt . 

Tucker,  s.  A fuller.  West. 
Tucket,  s.  A slight  flourish  on  a 
trumpet. 


Tucking,  s.  A bag  to  carry  beans 
when  setting  them.  Glouc. 
Tucks,  s.  Iron  pins  in  the  frame 
of  a timber- tug. 

Tuckshells,  s.  Tusks.  Sussex. 
Tue,  v.  To  rumple.  North. 

Tuel,  s.  (1)  The  fundament.  See 
Tewel. 

(2)  A vexatious  meddling.  North. 
Tuen,  v.  To  go. 

Tuff,  (1)  s.  A tassel. 

(2)  s.  A lock  of  wool. 

(3)  s.  A turban. 

(4)  v.  To  spit,  as  a cat. 
Tuffold,  s.  A small  outhouse. 

Yorksh. 

Tuft-hunter,  s.  A hanger-on  to 
persons  of  quality. 
Tuft-mockado,  s.  A mixed  stuff, 
to  imitate  velvet. 

Tuft-taffaty,  s.  Taffatv  tufted, 
or  left  with  a nap  on  it. 

Tug,  (1)  s.  A difficult  undertaking. 
West. 

(2)  v.  To  rob.  North. 

(3)  s.  A timber-carriage.  Sussex. 
Tug-iron,  s.  An  iron  on  the  shafts 

of  a waggon  to  hitch  the  traces 
to. 

Tugmutton,  s.  A great  glutton. 
Tuight,  part.  p.  Twitched  off. 
Tul,  prep.  To.  North. 

Tulie,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  till. 

Tulke,  s.  A man,  or  knight. 
Tulky,  s . A turkey.  Suff. 

Tulle,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  allure. 
Tully,  s.  A little  wretch.  Craven. 
Tulsurelike,  adj.  Red  in  the 
face. 

Tu  ly,  s.  (1 ) ( A.-N .)  Asilken  stuff  of 
a red  or  scarlet  colour,  used  some- 
times for  carpets  and  tapestry. 
“A  tule  tapit,  ty^t  over  the  flet.” 
Syr  Gaw.,  p.  23.  “ Tapvtez  ty^t  to 
the  wo3e,  of  tuly  and  tars.”  Ib.f 
p.  33. 

(2)  Tuly  is  given  as  an  old 
Norfolk  name  for  a cat. 

Tum,  v.  (1)  To  card  wool  for  the 
first  time. 
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(2)  To  mix  wool  of  different 
colours. 

Tumbestere,  s.  (A.-S.)  A dancer. 
Tumble,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  dance. 
Tumble-car,  s.  A cart  drawn  by 
a single  horse. 

Tumbler,  s.  (1)  A dancer. 

(2)  A dog  formerly  used  for 
taking  rabbits. 

(3)  A tumbril.  East. 

(4)  The  six  at  the  game  of  gleek. 
Tumbling-shaft,  s.  A spindle 

rod  in  an  oatmeal-mill,  lying 
under  the  floor.  East. 

Tumbrel,  s.  (1)  A cucking-stool. 

(2)  A dung-cart.  West. 

(3)  A square  moveable  manger. 
Line. 

Tummals,  s.  A heap.  Devon. 
Tump,  s.  A hillock.  Tumpy,  uneven. 
Tumuls,  s.  pi.  ( Lat . tumulus.) 
Heaps,  as  tumuls  of  money. 
Cornw. 

Tun,  (1)  s.  A town. 

(2)  s.  A barrel. 

(3)  v.  To  brew. 

(4)  v.  To  fill  casks  when  wasted 
by  fermentation.  Norf. 

(5)  s.  A stalking-horse  for  par- 
tridges. 

(6)  s.  The  upper  part  of  a chim- 
ney. West. 

(7)  s.  A small  cup. 

Tunder,  s.  Tinder. 

Tun-dish,  s.  A wooden  funnel. 

West. 

Tune,  s.  Order ; temper. 

Tunhoof,  s.  Ground  ivy.  Pr.  P. 
Ttjnk,  s.  A sharp  blow.  North - 
ampt. 

Tunmere,  s.  The  line  of  procession 
in  perambulating  the  bounds  of 
a parish.  Norf 

Tunnegar,  s.  A funnel.  West. 
Tunnel,  s.  A funnel ; a drain. 
Tunnel-grunters,  s.  Potatoes. 
West. 

Tunner.  Either.  Devon. 

Tunnif,  s.  Ground-ivv.  East. 
Tunning-dish,  s.  (1)  A funnel. 


(2)  A wooden  dish  used  in  dairies. 
West. 

Tunny-back,  s.  The  thorn-back. 
Leic. 

Tunwonge,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  tem- 
ples. See  Thonwange. 

Tup,  (1)  s.  A ram. 

(2)  v.  To  bowr  to  a person  before 
drinking.  Lane. 

(3)  v.  To  butt. 

Turap,  s.  A turnip.  “ The  very 
boys  throw  turap  tops  at  one.” 
Distracted  State , 1641. 

Turbe,  s.  A squadron. 

Turbery,  s.  A boggy  ground. 
Turbolt,  s.  A turbot. 

Turcot,  s.  ( Fr . turcou , in  Ital. 

torlicollo.)  The  wryneck. 
Turculony,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
dance. 

Tureile,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A turret. 
Turf,  (l)  s.  Peat  moss.  Lane. 

(2)  s.  Cakes  for  firing,  made 
from  the  refuse  of  oak  bark. 
Wiltsh. 

(3)  v.  To  adjust  the  surface  of 
sown  turf. 

(4)  s.  The  edge  of  a cap,  or  of  a 
hood  or  sleeve,  which  was  turned 
back. 

Turfegraver,  s.  A ploughman. 
Turgy,  s.  White  magic. 

Turin,  s.  The  nose  of  the  bellows. 
Turkeis,  (1)  s.  The  turquoise. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Turkish. 
Turkey-bird,  s.  The  wryneck. 
Suff.  See  Turcot , of  which  this 
appears  to  be  a corruption. 
Turk’s-cap,  s.  Monkshood.  North- 
ampt. 

Turk’s-head,  s.  A long-handled 
brush  for  sweeping  ceilings  and 
walls. 

Turlins,  s.  Coals  of  a moderate 
size.  North. 

Turmentise,  1 s.  (A.-N.)  Tor- 
turmentrie,  j ment ; torture. 
Turmoither,  v.  To  toil.  Leic. 
Turn,  (1)  v.  To  curdle.  North. 

(2)  s.  Year,  or  time. 
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(3)  s.  The  sheriff’s  court. 

(4)  s.  An  act  of  industry.  West. 

(5)  s.  A spinning-wheel.  Devon. 

(6)  To  turn  the  head , to  tend  in 
sickness,  to  attend  to. 

Turn-about,  s.  A sort  of  revolving 
swing,  used  at  fairs. 
Turnament.  s.  (1)  Change. 

(2)  A revolving  engine. 
Turnback,  s.  A coward. 
Turnbuckle,  s.  A small  iron  in- 
strument of  a very  simple  con- 
struction, used  in  cottages  for 
fastening  back  shutters  to  the 
walls,  &c, 

Turnbull,  adj.  Whorish.  From 
Turnbull-street,  formerly  a noted 
resort  for  courtesans. 

Things  proffered  and  easie  to  come  by, 
diminish  themselves  in  reputation  and 
price:  for  how  full  of  pangs  and  dotage 
is  a wayling  lover,  for  it  may  bee  some 
browne  Bessie?  But  let  a beautie  fall 
a weeping,  overpressed  with  the  sicke 
passion,  she  savours  in  our  thoughts 
something  turnbull. 

Done’s  Polydoron,  1631 . 

Turned-card,  s.  A trump  card. 
Turnegrece,  s.  A spiral  staircase. 
Turnie,  s.  A tournament. 
Turning,  s.  (1)  A plait  in  linen. 

(2)  A repartee. 

Turning-tree,  s.  The  gallows. 
Turnover,  s.  (1)  A sort  of  apple 
tart. 

(2)  An  excuse  for  not  doing  any- 
thing. 

(3)  A term  among  printers,  ap- 
plied to  an  apprentice  who  has 
been  indentured  from  one  master 
to  another. 

Turn-pat,  s.  The  crested  pigeon. 
Turn-pike,  5.  (1)  A turnstile. 

(2)  A lock  in  a canal. 

Turnsole,  s.  (1)  The  sunflower. 

(2)  A dish  in  cookery,  so  called 
from  the  flower  with  which  it 
was  coloured.  Warner,  Ant.  Cut ., 
p.  84. 

Turn-string,  s.  A string  of  twisted 
gut,  used  in  spinning. 


Turn-trencher,  s.  A Lincoln- 
shire game. 

Turpin,  s.  A cant  term  for  a 
kettle. 

Turr,  v.  (1)  To  warble,  as  a lark. 

(2)  To  butt,  as  a ram. 

Turters,  s.  The  first  gatherers  of 
grapes  in  vintage.  Hollyhand , 
1593. 

Turture,  s.  (Lat.)  A singing  shep- 
herd. 

Turvee,  v.  To  struggle.  Eocm. 

Tush,  (1)  s.  A tusk.  North. 

(2)  s.  The  wing  of  a ploughshare. 
Glouc. 

(3)  v . To  draw  a heavy  weight. 
West. 

Tusk,  s.  A tuft  of  hair. 

Tuskin,  5.  (1)  An  old  dish  in 

cookery. 

(2)  A sort  of  cloth. 

(3)  A carter,  or  ploughman. 

Tussel,  v.  To  bend. 

Tussey,  s.  A low  drunkard. 
Tussicated,  juarL  p.  Tormented.  ■ 

Tussle,  v.  To  struggle. 

Tussock,  s.  (1)  A tangled  knot  or 
lock. 

(2)  A tuft  of  coarse  grass. 

Tut,  (1)  s.  A very  general  term 
applied  in  Lincolnshire  to  any 
fancied  supernatural  appearance.  jj 

Children  are  frightened  by  being 
told  of  Tom  Tut ; and  persons 
in  a state  of  panic,  or  unreason- 
able trepidation,  are  said  to  be  j 

Tut-gotten. 

(2)  v.  To  pull;  to  tear.  Devon.C Tj 

(3)  s.  A hassock.  Cornw. 

(4)  s.  A sort  of  stobball  play. 

(5)  To  it.  East. 

Tutheram,  s.  The  others.  West. 
Tutivillus,  s.  An  old  name  of  a 
demon. 

Tutleship,  s.  Care ; custody. 
Tut-mouthed,  adj.  Having  the 
lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the 
upper. 

Tut-nose,  s.  A snub-nose.  East. 

Tuts,  s.  A term  at  stool-ball. 
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Tutson,  s.  The  plant  hypericum , 
or  St.  John’s  wort.  East. 
Tut-sub,  s.  A hassock.  Somers. 
Tutter,  (1)  s.  Trouble.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  stutter.  Somers. 
Tutting,  s.  A party  for  tea-drink- 
ing, dancing,  &c. 

Tuttle,  (1)  To  tell  tales.  North. 

(2)  s.  An  ill-tempered  man.  Lane. 
Tuttle-box,  s.  An  instrument  used 
by  ploughmen  for  keeping  their 
horses  a little  apart. 

Tutty,  (1)  adj.  Sullen;  touchv. 
Midi.  C. 

(2)  s.  A nosegay;  a flower.  West. 
Tutty-more,  s.  A root  of  a flower. 
Somers. 

Tut-work,  s.  Work  done  by  the 
piece.  West. 

Tuz,  s.  A knot  of  wool  or  hair. 
Leic. 

Tuzzimuzzy,  (1)  adj.  Rough;  dis- 
hevelled. East. 

(2)  s.  A nosegay. 

Twachel,  s.  The  dew-worm.  East. 
Twachylle,s.  Pudendum  f.  Reliq. 
Antiq.,  ii,  28. 

Twack,  v.  To  change  frequently. 
East. 

Twaddle,  s.  Idle  talk. 

Twage,  v.  To  pinch.  North. 
Twaile,  s.  A net ; a towel. 
Twaine,  adj.  ( A.-S '.)  Two. 

Twait,  s.  Assart  land. 

Twale,  s.  A mattock. 

Twall,  $.  A whim.  Suff. 

Twaly,  adj.  Vexed  ; cross.  Shrop- 
shire, 

Twam,  v.  To  swoon.  North. 
Twang,  s.  (1)  A falsehood.  West. 

(2)  A sharp  taste. 

(3)  A sudden  pang;  a quick 
pull.  North. 

Twangdillotvs,  s.  The  sounds  of 
a fiddle. 

Pleas’d  with  the  twang  dillows  of  poor 
Crowdero  in  a country  fair. 

Collins'  Miscellanies , 1762. 

Twang ey,  s.  A tailor.  North. 

Tw angle,  v.  To  entangle.  East. 


Twangling,  adj.  (1)  Jingling; 
noisy. 

(2)  Small  ; weak.  North. 
Twank,  v.  To  give  a smart  slap. 
East. 

Twanking,  adj.  (1)  Big.  North. 

(2)  Complaining.  Dorset. 
Twarcinge,  s.  Crookedness. 
Twarly,  adj.  Peevish.  Chesh. 
Twat,  s.  Pudendum  f. 

Twate,  (1)  s.  A game  played  by 
throwing  shells  or  pebbles  at  a 
mark.  South. 

(2)  v.  To  make  a noise  as  deer 
at  rutting  time. 

Twattle,  (1)  v.  To  talk  idly. 
Twattle-basket,  an  idle  chatterer. 

(2)  s.  A dwarf. 

(3)  v.  To  make  much  of.  North. 
Twaye,  adj.  Twro. 

Tweag,  s.  Perplexity. 

Tweagers,  s.  The  hoops  of  a 
besom. 

Tweak,  (1)  s.  A prostitute. 

Thence  to  Bautree,  as  I came  there, 
From  the  bushes  near  the  lane,  there 
Rush’d  a tweak  in  gesture  lanting, 

With  a leering  eye,  and  wanton. 

Drunken  Barnaly. 

(2)  s.  A whoremonger. 

(3)  v.  To  snatch  hastily;  to 
pinch.  Leic. 

(4)  s.  Irritable  impatience. 
Northampt. 

Tweasome,  s.  Twto  in  company. 
North. 

Twee.  To  he  in  a twee , to  be  over- 
come with  fright  or  vexation. 
Line. 

Tweedle,  v.  To  twist.  Devon. 
Tweer.  See  Twire. 

Tweers,  s.  ( Fr . tuyere.)  The  bel- 
lows at  an  iron  furnace. 

Twell,  s.  Twelve. 
Twelve-holes,  s.  An  old  game. 
Florio. 

Twey,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Two. 
Tweyangles,  s.  A species  of 
worm. 

Twibil,  s.  An  implement  like  a 
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pickaxe,  with  flat  terminations, 
one  horizontal,  the  other  per- 
pendicular. Heref. 

Twichild,  adj.  Doting.  “ She’s 
quite  twy child”  quite  doting. 

And  when  tliou  shalt  grow  twychilde,  she 
wall  bee 

Carefull  and  kinde  (religiously)  to  thee. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly. 

Twick,  s.  A sudden  jerk.  West. 
Twicrooks,  s.  Small  crooks  for 
lengthening  the  trammels  on 
which  the  pot-hooks  are  hung. 
Glouc. 

Twiddle,  (1)  v.  To  trifle;  to  be 
busy  about  nothing. 

As  for  her  syngyng,  pypyng,  and  fydlyng, 
What  unthryftynes  therm  is  twydlyng? 
Serclie  the  tavernes,  and  ye  shall  here  cleere 
Such  bawdry  as  bestes  wold  spue  to  heere. 

Play  of  Wit  and  Science , p.  18. 

(2)  v.  To  touch  lightly. 

(3)  s.  A small  pimple.  Norf. 
Twies,  adv.  Twice. 

Twif allow.  See  Trifallow. 
Twifils,  s.  Two-folds. 

Twig,  (1)  v.  To  beat. 

(2)  v.  To  do  energetically. 

(3)  adj.  Brisk ; active.  Cam - 
bridgesh. 

(4)  v.  To  understand  one’s  mean- 
ing or  intention. 

(5)  v.  To  reprove  sharply.  Norf. 
Twiggen,  adj.  Made  of  twigs. 
Twigger,  s.  A wencher. 
Twiggitop,  s.  The  top  of  a tree. 

Heref. 

Twight,  (1)  v.  To  reproach. 

(2)  part . p.  (A.-S.)  Pulled; 
snatched. 

(3)  v.  To  bind. 

(4)  adv.  Directly. 

Twigle,  v.  (1)  To  wriggle. 

(2)  Futuere. 

Twikin,  s.  Two  apples  growing 
together.  Yorksh. 

Twikle,  v.  To  walk  awkwardly. 
Northumb. 

Twilade,  v.  To  load,  unlade  the 
load,  then  return  for  a second 


and  take  up  the  first  load,  which 
is  done  on  hilly  or  broken 
ground.  Dorset. 

Twi-light,  s.  A cloth  wrapper. 
See  Tillet. 

And  now  the  look’d  for  time  approaches 

nigh,  # 

And  you’ve  a thousand  several  things  to 
buy, 

Fine  twi-lights,  blankets,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what, 

To  keep  the  child  perhaps  he  never  got. 
The  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Matrimony,  1706. 


Twill,  (1)  prep.  Until.  East. 

(2)  s.  A spool  for  winding  yarn. 

(3)  s.  A quill,  or  reed.  North. 
Twilly,  v.  To  turn  reversedly. 

North. 

Twilt,  (1 ) s.  A quilt.  Var.d. 

(2)  v.  To  beat.  East. 

Twilter,  v.  To  spin  thread  un- 
evenly. North. 

Twily,  adj.  Restless ; tiresome. 
West. 

Twin,  v.  (1)  To  separate  into  two. 
Chesh. 

(2)  To  bring  forth  twins,  said  of 
ewes.  Norf. 

Twinck,  \ s,  A twinkling;  an 
twink,  J instant. 

And  black  fro  head  to  foote,  yea  horse  and 

hoofe 

As  black  as  night, but  in  a twinck  me  thought 
A cliaungd  at  once  his  habite  and  his 
steede.  Peele’s  Honor  of  the  Garter, 1593. 


Twindling, 

TWINDLE 


s.  A twin. 


Twine,  v.  (1)  To  whine.  Yorksh. 

(2)  To  entwine.  Far.d. 

(3)  To  pine  away.  North. 
Twinge,  (1)  s.  An  earwig.  North . 

(2)  s.  A sharp  pain. 

(3)  v.  To  afflict. 

Twingle,  v.  To  twist  round  any- 
thing. Northampt. 

Twink,  s.  A chaffinch.  Somerset. 
Twinkle,  v.  To  tinkle. 
Twinling,  s.  A twin. 

Twinna.  It  will  not.  West. 
Twinne,  v.  (1)  To  divide;  to 
separate. 
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That  never  twynneth  oute  of  thy  presence, 
But  in  lieven  abydeth  ay  wit  h the. 

Lydgate , MS.  Soc.  Antiq. 

(2)  To  twine. 

Twinnen,  v.  ( A.-S. .)  To  couple 
together. 

Twinny,  v.  To  rob  a cask  before 
it  is  tapped.  East. 

Twins,  s.  An  agricultural  instru- 
ment used  for  taking  up  weeds. 
West. 

Twinte,  s.  A jot. 

Twinter,  s.  A two-year-old  beast 
(two  winters).  North. 

Twintle,  v.  To  hew,  or  chip.  Line. 
Twiny,  adj.  (1)  Tiny;  small. 

Arise,  0,  sleeper ; 0 arise  and  see, 

There’s  not  a twiny  tlired  ’twixt  death  and 
thee.  Quarles,  Feast  for  Wormes. 

(2)  Fretful.  Var.  d. 

Twire,  v.  (1)  To  peep ; to  pry. 

(2)  To  twinkle  ; to  glance. 
Twirin,  s.  A pair  of  pincers. 
Twiripe,  adj.  Imperfectly  ripe. 
West. 

Twirl-poo,  s . (1)  A whirlpool. 
Lane. 

(2)  A walk,  or  ramble.  North - 
ampt. 

Tvvisk,  s.  “ Twiskes  of  downy  or 
woolly  stuffe  covering  their 
noses/’  Cory  at' s Crudities , 1611. 
Twtssel,  s.  A double  fruit ; two 
of  a sort  growing  together. 

As  from  a tree  we  sundry  times  espy 
A twissel  grow  by  nature’s  subtle  might. 
And,  being  two,  for  cause  they  grow  so  nigh, 
For  one  are  ta’en,  and  so  appear  in 
sight.  Turbervile. 

Twist,  (1)  s.  The  fourchure. 

Typhon  makes  play,  Jhove  catcht  him  by 
the  twist. 

Heaves  him  aloft,  and  in  his  armes  he 
brings  him 

To  a high  rocke,  and  in  the  sea  he  flings 
him.  Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

(2)  v.  To  lop  a tree. 

(3)  .9.  A twig. 

(4)  s.  A good  appetite.  Var.  d. 
1WISTE,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  pull  hard. 
Twisted,  adj.  Cross;  perverse. 

Northampt. 


Twister,  v.  To  turn  about.  Suff. 
Twistle,  s.  The  part  of  a tree 
where  the  branches  divide  from 
the  stock.  West. 

Twit,  (1)  s.  An  acute  angle. 

(2)  s.  A fit  of  ill-temper.  East. 

(3)  s.  Anything  entangled.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  noise  made  by  an  owl. 

(5)  v.  To  reproach. 

(6)  Twit  com  heat,  idle  talk. 
Twitch,  (1)  v.  To  touch.  West. 

(2)  v.  To  tie  tightly.  North. 

(3)  s.  An  instrument  for  holding 
a vicious  horse. 

(4)  v.  To  gather  twitch  or  couch- 
grass.  East.  C. 

Twitch-ballock,  s.  The  large 
black-beetle. 

Twitch-bell,  s.  The  earwig. 
North. 

Twitche-box,  s.  A corruption  of 
touch- box,  the  box  of  tinder  at 
which  the  match  was  lighted,  in 
the  use  of  the  match-lock  gun. 

I sayde  so,  indeedehe  is  but  a tame  ruffian, 
That  can  swere  by  his  liaske  and  twiche-box , 
and  God’s  precious  lady. 

And  yet  will  be  beaten  with  a faggot  stick. 

Damon  Pithias,  0.  PL,  i,  215. 

Twitchel  (1)  s.  A childish  old 
man.  Chesh.  See  Twichild.  . 

(2)  s.  A narrow  alley.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  castrate.  North. 
Twitcher,  s.  A blow.  North. 
Twitchers,  s.  Small  pincers. 
Twitch-grass,  s.  Couch-grass. 
Twitchy,  adj.  (1)  Uncertain.  East. 

(2)  Irritable.  Northampt. 
Twitten,  s.  A narrow  alley.  Suss. 
Twitter,  (1)  s.  A fit  of  laughter. 

(2)  s.  The  chirping  of  birds. 
East. 

(3)  v.  To  tremble.  Var.  d. 

(4)  v.  To  spin  unevenly. 

(5)  adj.  Uneasy.  Craven. 

(6)  s.  The  tether  of  cattle.  Lane. 

(7)  s.  A fragment.  North. 
Twitter-bone,  s.  An  excrescence 

on  a horse’s  hoof. 
Twitter-light,  s.  Twilight. 
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Twittle.  v.  To  prate. 
Twittle-twattle,  s.  Idle  talk. 

T witty,  adj.  Cross.  East. 
Twivete,  s.  A carpenter’s  tool. 

3e,  $e,  seyd  th e'twyvete, 

Thryft  I trow  be  fro  30W  fette. 

To  kepe  my  mayster  in  his  pride. 

MS.  Ashmole,  61. 

Twizzle,  (1)  v.  To  handle  roughly. 

(2)  v.  To  twist ; to  twirl.  Far.  d. 

(3)  s.  A round-about.  “ There 
be  so  many  turns  and  twizzles.” 
Leic. 

Two-bill,  s . A slat-axe.  Dev. 
Two-bowed-chair,  s.  An  arm- 
chair. West. 

Two-meal-cheese, s.  Cheese  made 
of  equal  quantities  of  old  and  new 
milk.  Glouc. 

Twonner,  s.  One  or  the  other. 
Line. 

Twore,  v.  To  see.  DeJcJcer , 1620. 
Twothree,  s.  A large  quantity. 
West. 

Twybittle,  s.  A large  mallet. 

Heref. 

Twye,  adv.  Twice. 

Twyvally,  v.  To  puzzle.  Glouc . 
Twyvill,  s.  A flail.  Northampt. 
Tyburn-blossom,  s.  A young 
pickpocket. 

Tyburn-check,  s.  A rope. 
Tyburne -tippet,  1 s.  A hal- 
TYBURNE -TIFFANY,  J ter. 
Another  closely  picking  lockes, 

Never  regarding  hang- man’s  feare, 

Till  Tyburne- tiffany  lie  weare. 

Rowlands , Knave  of  Harts,  1613. 

And  the  bishop  for  standing  so  stiffly 
by  the  matter,  and  beareing  up  the  order 
of  our  mother  the  holy  church,  was  made 
a cardinall  at  Callice,  and  thither  the 
bishop  of  Rome  sent  him  a cardinalles 
liatte.  He  should  have  had  a Tiburne 
tippit,  a halfepenny  halter,  and  all  such 
proud  prelates.  Latimer’s  Sermons. 

Tydyfre,  s.  A kind  of  bird. 

I say,  quod  the  tydyffre,  we  Kentish  men, 
We  maye  not  gyve  the  crowe  a pen. 

The  Parliament  ofByrdes,  n.  d. 

ye,  s.  (1)  A place  where  three 
roads  meet. 


(2)  A very  small  common. 

(3)  A feather  bed.  Dev. 

Tyke,  s.  (1)  A sheep-tick.  West. 

(2)  The  tick  of  a mattress. 

A matterismaker : an  upholster:  he 
that  soweth  tykes,  and  filleth  them  with 
feathers.  Nomencl. 

(3)  A fellow.  See  Tike. 

Medea  charmed  iEson  young,  Battus  Medea 
like 

Did  vvorke  no  lesse  a cuer  upon  this  vaine 
unweldie  tyke.  Warn.  Alb.  Engl.,  1592. 

Tylthe,  s.  A place  for  tilting  in. 

Most  wisely  valiant  are  those  men,  that 
back  their  armed  steedes, 

In  beaten  paths,  or  boorded  tylthes , to 
break  their  staff-like  reeds. 

Warn.  Alb.  Engl.,  B.  ii. 

Tymor,  s.  A kind  of  bird,  called  in 
another  MS.  of  this  poem  a 
toynor.  See  Tomor. 

The  pellycan  and  the  popyngay, 

The  tymor  and  the  turtulle  trewe. 

Poem  of  True  Thomas. 

Tynt,  s.  An  old  measure  of  lime, 
containing  two  pecks. 
Typh-wheat,  s.  Corn,  like  rye.  /k 
Typoun,  s.  A pattern. 

Tyran,  6*.  ( A.-N .)  A tyrant. 

Tyre,  s.  ( Fr .)  The  discharge  of  a 
gun. 

Ty-top,  s.  A garland.  North. 
Tyup,  s.  The  last  basket  of  coal 
sent  out  of  the  pit  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  North. 


U. 

Ubberine,  v.  To  bear  up;  to  sup- 
port. 

Ubbly-brede,  s.  Sacramental 
cakes. 

Uberous,  adj.  ( Lat .)  Fruitful. 

Uche,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Each. 

Ufflers,  s.  Bargemen  not  in  con- 
stant employ.  East. 

Ug,  (1)  v.  To  feel  a repugnance  to. 
North. 
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(2)  s.  A surfeit.  Northumb. 
Ugge,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  feel  repug- 
nance to ; to  be  terrified. 
Ughtentide,  s.  The  morning. 
Ugly,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Frightful. 

(2)  s.  An  abuse  ; a beating.  East. 

(3)  adj.  Ill-tempered.  North- 
ampt. 

Uglysome,  adj.  Frightful. 
Ugsome,  adj.  Horrible;  disgusting. 
Ullet,  s.  An  owl.  Lane. 

Ululate,  v.  To  howl. 

Troopes  of  jackalls  ...  all  the  while 
ululating  and  in  offensive  noises  barking 
and  ecciioing  out  their  sacriledge. 

Herbert's  Travels,  1638. 

Umbe,  1 prep.  (A.-S.)  About; 
umben,  V around.  Used  very 
um,  J commonly  in  composi- 
tion with  verbs. 

Umbe-clappe,  v.  To  embrace. 
Umbe-grippe,  v.  To  seize  hold  of. 
Umbel,  s.  An  umbrella. 
Umbe-lappe,  v.  To  surround;  to 
envelope. 

Thus  am  I wrapped 
And  in  woe  umbelapped. 

Such  love  hath  me  trapped, 
Without  any  cure. 

Contraversye  bytwene  a Lover  and 
a Jaye,  n.  d. 

Umber, s.  (I )(A.-N.)  Shade.  Chesh. 
(2)  The  grayling. 

Umbe-thinke,  v.  To  remember; 
to  recollect. 

Umbles,  s.  A deer’s  entrails. 
Umbraid,  s.  Strife. 

Umbreide,  v.  To  upbraid. 
Umbrel,  s.  (A.-N.)  A lattice. 
Umbrey,  v.  To  censure;  to  abuse. 
Umbriere,  \ s.  (A.-N.)  Themove- 
umber,  J able  visor  of  a helmet, 
which  shaded  the  face ; the 
beaver. 

Umfrey,  s. 

Your  servont  and  umfrey ; of  trewth, 
father,  I am  be. 

Bale's  Kynge  Johan,  p.  44. 

Umgang,  s.  Circuit. 

Umgife,  v.  To  surround. 
Umlappe,  v . To  enfold. 


Umsette,  v.  To  surround. 

Umstrid,  adv.  Astride.  North. 

Umps,  adv.  Certainly.  Suss. 

Umthinke,  v.  To  recollect. 

Umwhile,  adv.  Sometimes  ; once. 
Unaccountable,  adj.  Remark- 
able. Northampt. 

Unbated,  adj.  Sharp. 

Unbay,  v.  To  set  open.  Chamber- 
lay  ne,  1659. 

Unbayne,  adj.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Dis- 
obedient. 

(2)  Inconvenient.  North. 

Unbeer,  adj.  Impatient.  North. 
Unbene,  adj.  Rugged ; impassable. 
Gawayne. 

Unberely,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Weakly. 
Unbethink,  v.  To  recollect.  North. 

Un biddable,  adj.  Unadvisable. 
North. 

Unbinge,  v.  To  dry  up ; to  shrink 
through  heat.  Leic. 

Unbodie,  v.  To  quit  the  body. 

Unboun,  v.  To  undress.  North. 
Unbrase,  v.  To  carve  a mallard. 
Unbuxum,  adj.  Disobedient. 

A5ayns  my  gret  goodnes, 

Thai  cliewyn  me  unhuximnes , 

And  I graunt  ham  forepfnes. 

MS.  Douce , 302,  f.  3. 

Uncallow,  v.  To  remove  the  upper 
stratum  of  earth  in  order  to  come  $ 
to  the  bed  of  gravel,  chalk,  or 
other  substance.  Norf. 

Uncanny,  adj.  Careless. . North . 

Unce,  s.  (1)  (Lat.)  A claw. 

(2)  An  ounce. 

Unchancie,  adj.  Unlucky. 

Whilst  he  did  uphold  unchancie  Henries 
raigne.  Warner's  Albions  England,  1592. 

Uncle,  (1)  s.  A cant  term  for  a 
pawnbroker. 

(2)  v.  To  cheat ; to  deceive. 
Devon. 

Uncleared,  part.  p.  Unpaid, 
applied  to  an  account. 

Unclue,  v.  To  unravel;  to  undo. 

If  I should  pay  you  for’t  as  5tis  extoll’d, 

It  would  unclue  me  quite. 

Shakesp.,  Timon  of  At h.,  i,  1. 
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Unco,  (1)  adj.  Strange.  North. 

(2)  adv.  Very. 

Uncome,  s.  An  ulcerous  swelling. 
Uncommon,  adv.  Very. 
Unconnand,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Ignorant. 
Uncorsed, part. p.  Parted  from  the 
body. 

Uncoths,  s.  News.  North. 
Uncous,  adj.  Melancholy.  Kent. 
Uncouth,  adj.  (A.-S.)  (1)  Un- 

known; uncommon. 

(2)  Strange ; perplexing. 

I am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear. 

Tit.  Andr.,  ii,  4. 
All  cieane  dismayd  to  see  so  uncouth  sight. 

Spens .,  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  50. 

(3)  Unbecoming. 

(4)  Elegant;  not  vulgar. 
Uncustomed,  adj.  Smuggled. 

North. 

Undedely,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Immortal. 
Undelich,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Mani- 
festly. 

Undeniable,  adj.  (1)  Good.  Chesh. 
(2)  Very  bad.  Suff.  “ I have  got 
a most  undeniable  cold/’ 
Undepartably,  adv.  Inseparably. 
Under,  s.  An  under-ground  drain. 
Line. 

Underbear,  v.  To  support. 
Under-butter,  s.  Butter  made  of 
second  skimmings  of  milk.  Suff. 
Undercreeping, a^.Mean;  sneak- 
ing. Somerset. 

Under-deck,  \s.  The  tub  into 
under-back,  J which  the  wort 
runs  from  the  mash-tub. 
Under-drawing,  s.  A ceiling. 
North. 

Underfind,  v.  To  understand. 

Derb.  » 

Underfonge,  v.  (1)  To  undertake  ; 
to  receive ; to  catch. 

(2)  To  guard  from  beneath. 

The  walles— have  towres  upon  them 
sixteene;  mounts  underfonging  and 
enflaneking  them,  two  of  old,  now  three. 

Nash’s  Lenten  Stuff. 

Undergete,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  under- 
stand. 


Undergo,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  supplant. 
Underground,  s.  The  anemone. 
Devon. 

Under-grup,  s.  An  under-drain. 

Norf. 

Underjoin, v.  To  subjoin.  Wycliffe. 
Underlay,  v.  (1)  To  place  under. 

(2)  To  tread  down. 

(3)  To  incline  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. Derb. 

Underlinge,  s.  An  inferior;  one 
under  age. 

Underlonte,  v.  To  condescend. 
Underlout,  v.  To  be  subject  to. 
Underly,  adj.  Poor  ; inferior. 
Undermele,  s.  (1)  The  afternoon. 

(2)  An  afternoon  meal. 
Underminded,  adj.  Underhand. 
Leic . 

Underminding,  s.  Subornation. 
Undermine,?;.  To  supplant.  Norf. 
Undermost,  s.  The  lowest.  North. 
Undern,  s.  By  the  Saxon  division 
of  the  day,  undern  tide  appears 
to  have  been  about  9 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  time  our  ances- 
tors took  their  principal  meal. 

In  that  countree  and  in  Etliiope  and 
in  many  other  contrees,  the  folk  lyggen 
alle  naked  in  ryveres  and  watres,  men 
and  wommen  togedre,  fro  underne  of 
the  day,  tille  it  be  passed  the  noon. 

Maundevile , ed.  1839,  p.  163. 

Then  the  quene  dame  Meroudys, 

Toke  with  hyr  lades  off  grete  price, 
And  went  in  a underon  tyde, 

To  pley  hyre  in  an  horcherd  syde. 

MS.  Ashmole,  61,  xv  cent. 

An  liusbounde  man  went  into  his  gar- 
deyn,  or  vyneyearde,  at  prime,  and 
ayen  at  undren  or  mydday. 

Liber  Festivalis,  edit.  Paris,  1495. 

Under-nean,  prep.  Underneath. 
Norf. 

Undernime,  v.  To  receive;  to 
take  up. 

Underset,  v.  To  prop  up. 
Undershone,  s.  (A.-S.)  Pattens. 
Under-song,  s.  The  burden  of  a 
song. 

Underspore,  v.  To  prop  up. 
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Under-spur-leather,  s.  A sub- 
servient person. 

A design  was  publickly  set  on  foot,  to 
dissolve  the  Catholic  church  into  num- 
berless clans  and  clubs ; and  to  degrade 
priests  into  meer  tenders,  or  under- 
spurleathers  to  those  clans  and  clubs. 

J.  Johnson , Unbl.  Sacrif,  Pref. 

Understand,?;.  To  hear.  Yorksh. 
Undertake,  v.  To  receive. 
Undertaker,  s.  (1)  A plagiarist. 
(2)  A projector. 

Undertime,  s.  Evening.  Spenser . 
Underwork,  v.  To  undermine. 
Undoff,  v.  To  undress.  North - 
ampt. 

Undreghe,  adj.  Without  sorrow. 
Undur,  s.  Undern. 

Une,  adj.  Even.  North.  <*&*  « 
Uneathily,  adj.  Unwieldy.  Norf. 
Uneave,  v.  To  thaw.  Dev. 
Unempt,  v.  To  empty  ; to  unload. 
West. 

Unequal,  adj.  Unjust. 

Uneven,  adj.  Unfair. 
Unfaceable,  adj.  Unreasonable. 
Norf. 

Unfaire,  adj.  Ugly. 

Unfamous,  adj.  Unknown. 
Unfenced,  adj.  Unprotected. 

For  hardly  had  the  Tartars  set  foot  in 
their  boats,  but  the  Chineses  ran  all 
away,  as  sheep  use  to  do  when  they  see 
the  wolf,  leaving  the  whole  shore 
unfenced  to  their  landing. 

Bellum  Tartaricum,  1654. 

Unfere,  adj.  Feeble. 

Unfest,  v.  To  untie.  Norf. 
Unfettled,  adj.  Restless.  Leic. 
Unfiled,  adj.  Undefiled. 
Unfremed.  adj.  Unkind.  North. 
Unfull,  adj.  Immature. 

1'irme  in  God’s  trueth,  gentell,  a faithfull 
trend. 

Well  learned  and  languaged ; nature, 
beside, 

Gave  comelie  shape,  which  made  unfull 
his  ende, 

Sence  in  his  floure  in  Paris  towne  he  dyed  ; 
Leavinge  with  childe  behind  his  wofull 
wife. 

In  foren  land,  opprest  with  heapes  of 
griefe.  Verses  by  Sackville,  MS. 


Ungaine,  (1)  adj.  Inconvenient. 

(2)  s.  Inconvenience. 

(3)  adj.  Awkward. 

Ungive,  v.  To  begin  to  thaw. 

Northampt. 

Unglad,  adj.  Sorry. 

Ungode,  adj.  Bad. 

Ungodly,  adj.  Squeamish.  North. 
Ungracious,  adj.  Unfortunate. 
Ungrathly,  adv.  Improperly. 
Ungunde,  adj.  Ungrateful. 
Unhap;  s.  Misfortune. 

Hope  is  hard  $er  hap  is  foo; 

Hap  wile  helpen  $er  hope  is  froo : 
Unhap  at  nede  is  werdes  wo, 

God  sende  him  hap  ^at  wnlde  wel  do  ! 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  120. 

Unhappy,  adj.  Mischievous. 
Unhardeled,  part. p.  Dispersed. 
Unheckled,  adj.  Disordered. 
Unhele,  (1)  v.  To  uncover. 

(2)  s.  Misfortune. 

Unheppen,  adj.  Clumsy  ; indecent. 
North. 

Unherty,  adj.  Timid. 

Unhille,  v.  To  uncover. 

No  man  shall  take  his  father’s  wife,  nor 
unity  lie  hys  father’s  coveringe. 

TyndalVs  Bible,  Deut.  xxii. 

Unhomed,  adj.  Awkward;  un- 
likely. Cumb. 

Union,  s.  ( Lat .)  A fine  pearl. 
Unite,  s.  The  name  of  a gold  coin 
worth  about  twenty  shillings. 
Unjoint,  v.  To  carve  a curlew. 
Unkard,  \ adj.  (1)  Dreary;  soli- 
unked,  J tary. 

(2)  Awkward;  ugly;  inconve- 
nient. 

Unked,  adj.  Bad-looking;  beto- 
kening bad  weather.  Suss. 
Unkek,  adj.  Unopened. 

Unkent,  adj.  Unknown. 

Unkid,  adj.  Dull ; lonely.  BerJcs. 
Unkind,  adj.  Lonely.  North. 
Unkinde,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Unnatural. 
Unknowing,  adj.  Unknown. 
North. 

At  Warwicke  the  knot  was  knyttagayne, 
Unknowyng  tomanv  a man  in  this  londe. 

MS.  Bibl.  Reg.,  17  A xv. 
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Unknown,  adj.  Unostentatious. 
North. 

Unkud,  adj.  Unknown. 

Unlace,  v.  (1)  To  unfasten,  or  un- 
clothe. 

(2)  To  cut  up. 

Unlawe,  s.  Injustice. 

Unlead,  \s.  (1)  A reptile;  a ve- 
unleed,  j nomous  creature,  as  a 
toad,  &c. 

(2)  A sly,  wicked  man,  who 
creeps  about  doing  mischief. 
Unlicked,  adj.  Unpolished. 
Unlifty,  adj.  Unwieldy.  Devon. 
Unlove,  v.  To  cease  loving. 
Unlust,  s.  (1)  Dislike. 

(2)  Idleness. 

Unmanned,  part.  p.  A term  in 
falconry,  applied  to  a hawk  that 
is  not  yet  tamed,  or  made  familiar 
with  man. 

Unmercifully,  adv.  Very.  West. 
Unmightfulness,  s.  Weakening. 
Wrongfull  oppression  of  commons  for 

unmightfulnesse  of  realm  es. 

Foxe,  4cts  Sr  Monuments,  iii.  114,  ed.  1843. 

Unmighty.  adj.  Unable. 

Unnait,  adj.  Useless ; unpro- 
fitable. 

Unne,  v.  To  give,  consent,  wish 
well  to. 

Unneath,  prep.  Beneath.  So- 
merset. 

Inflam’d  with  fire,  they  brake  out  into 
rage, 

And  built  unneath  the  earth  a tragick 
stage.  MS.  Poems,  temp.  Charles  I. 

Unnes,  adv.  Unnethe;  scarcely. 
Unnethe,  adv.  (J.-S.)  Scarcely. 
Unnock,  v.  To  let  go  an  arrow 
from  the  bow. 

Unnoteful,  adj.  Unprofitable. 
Unourne,  adj.  Unadorned. 

Now  a ge  unourne  puttetli  awey  favoure, 
That  floury  jougthe  in  his  seson  conquerid. 

Occleve,  MS. 

Unperfect,  adj.  Imperfect. 
Unpitous,  adj.  Cruel. 

Unplausive,  adj.  Not  applauding; 
averse.  | 
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*Tis  like  he’ll  question  me, 

Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why 
turn’d  on  him. 

Shakesp.,  Tro.  8p  Cress.,  iii,  3. 

Unpleased,  part.  p.  Unpaid. 
Unplite,  v.  To  unfold. 
Unplunge,  adv.  Unexpectedly. 
Line. 

Unpower,  s.  Helplessness.  Dor- 
set. 

Unproper,  adj.  Not  confined  to 
one. 

Unrad,  adj.  Imprudent ; rash. 
Unray,  v.  To  undress.  Somers. 
Unready,  adj.  Undressed.  To 
make  unready , to  undress. 

Why  I hope  you  are  not  going  to  bed 
I see  you  are  not  yet  unready. 

Chapm.,  Mons.  D’  Olive,  act  v. 

Enter  Janies,  unready,  in  his  night-cap, 
garterless.  Two  Maids  of  Moreclack. 

A young  gentlewoman,  who  was  in  her 
chamber,  making  herself  unready. 

Puttenh.,  B.  iii,  ch.  18. 


Unreclaimed,  adj.  Wild. 
Unrecuring,  adj.  Incurable. 

Unrede,  adj.  Unadvised. 
Unresonable,  adj.  Not  possess- 
ing reason. 

Unrest,  s.  Restlessness. 

Unrid,  adj.  Disorderly;  untidy. 
North. 

Unride,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Harsh; 

large. 

Unright,  s.  (A.-S.)  Wrong.  , 

Unro,  s.  Trouble.  iivlA  aaSii , 7 j 
Unsaughte,  adv.  At  strif 
Unsawney,  adj.  Unfortunate. 
Yorksh. 

Unscriff,  v.  To  put  in  mind  of. 
North. 

Unsele,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Unhappiness. 
Unsely,  unhappy. 

Unseminar’d,  part.  p.  Deprived 
of  seminal  energy ; made  an 
eunuch.  Shakesp. 

Unseen,  adj.  Invisible. 

Unsensed,  adj.  Stunned;  insensi- 
ble. East. 

Unsete,  adj.  Unsuitable. 


0 Jhesu,  fore  the  vessel  also, 

That  aysel  and  gal  tliai  bro^t  the  to, 

That  drenke  hit  was  unsete. 

MS.  Legends,  Bodl.  Lib. 

Unshut,  v.  To  open. 

Unsided,  adj.  In  confusion.  North. 

Unskere,  v.  To  discover. 

Unslye,  adj.  Unskilful. 

Unsmirched,  adj.  Not  blackened  ; 
uncontaminated. 

Unsneck,  v.  To  unlatch.  North. 

Unsolempne,  adj.  Uncelebrated. 

Unsouterly,  adv.  Unhandy. 
Devon. 

Unspere,  v.  To  unbolt. 

Unspoile,  v.  To  despoil. 

Unstrike,  v.  To  draw  the  strings 
of  a hawk’s  hood,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  pull  off. 

Unsuity,  adj.  Irregular.  West. 

Unswear,?;.  To  perjure.  Drag  ton. 

Untang,  v.  To  untie.  Somers. 

Untappice,  v.  To  come  out  of 
concealment,  a hunting  term. 

Untented,  part.  p.  Unappeased; 
not  put  into  a way  of  cure,  as  a 
wound  is  when  a surgeon  has  put 
a tent  into  it. 

Th’  untented  woundings  of  a father’s 
curse 

Pierce  every  sense  about  thee. 

Skakesp.,  Lear,  i,  4. 

Untermed,  adj.  Interminable. 

Unthank,  s.  The  contrary  to 
thanks. 

Unthaw,  v.  To  thaw.  Wiltsh. 

Unthewe,  s.  Ill  manners. 

Unthrift,  s.  Prodigality. 

Untid,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Unseasonable. 

Until,  prep.  To. 

Untime,  s.  Unseasonable’time. 

Untimely,  adj.  Inopportune.  A 
common  use  of  the  word  in  the 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
period. 

Untoothsome,  adj.  Unpalatable. 

Untoward,  adj.  Wild. 

Untrimmed,  adj.  In  a state  of 
virginity. 

Unvalued,  adj.  Inestimable. 

Unwary,  adj.  Unexpected. 

3 


Unwelde,  adj.  Unwieldy. 
Unwexe,  v.  To  decrease. 

Unwine,  s.  (A.-S.)  Want  of  joy. 
Unwisdome,  s.  Folly. 

Unwit,  s.  Ignorance. 

Un wittily,  adv.  Unwisely. 
Unwrain,  v.  To  unfold. 
Unwraste,  adj.  Wicked. 

Unwry,  adj.  Uncovered. 

Unye,  v.  To  unite. 

Uon,  v.  To  run.  Somerset. 

Up,  (1)  prep.  ( A.-S .)  Upon. 

(2)  v.  To  arise.  West. 

Upazet,  adv.  In  perfection.  Exm 
Upblock,  5.  A horse-block.  Glouc 
Upbrade,  v.  To  rise  on  the  sto- 
mach, as  food  which  does  not 
agree.  Craven. 

Upbraid.  See  Abraid. 

Upcast,  (1)  v.  To  reprove.  North. 
(2)  s.  The  ventilating  shaft  of 
a mine  out  of  which  the  air 
passes  after  having  circulated 
through  the  mine ; the  passage 
by  which  the  air  goes  into  the 
mine  is  called  the  downcast. 
Updaals,  adv.  Up  the  valley  or 
dale.  Craven. 

Upe ,prep.  {A.-S.)  Upon. 
Uphand-sledge,  s.  A large  iron 
hammer  raised  with  both  hands. 
Upheaded.  adj.  (1)  Having  the 
horns  nearly  straight. 

(2)  Ill-tempered.  North. 
Uphold,  v.  To  maintain,  or  asse- 
verate. North. 

Upland,  s.  (1)  Highland.  North. 
(2)  The  country,  distinguished 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 
Uflanders,  s.  Country  people. 
Uplandish,  adj.  (1)  Countrified. 

Of  the  uplandisshe  man,  that  sawe  the 
kynge.— An  uplandisshe  man  nourysshed 
in  the  woodes,  came  on  a tyme  to  the 
citie,  wlianne  all  thestretes  were  full  of 
people.  Tales  and  Q^ictce  Answers. 

(2)  Outlandish. 

INaturall  meat  will  not  suffice  him,  he 
feedeth  artificially : native  apparell  will 
not  content  him,  he  flieth  for  uplandish 
fashions.  Man  in  the  Moone,  1609. 
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Up-met,  adj.  Having  full  measure. 
North. 

Uppen,  v.  To  disclose.  East . 

Upperest,  adj.  Highest 

Upper-hatch,  v.  To  understand. 
Norf. 

Upperlet.  s.  (a  corruption  of  epau- 
lette.)  A shoulder-knot.  Norf. 

Uppermore,  adj.  Higher  up. 

Upper-stocks,  Is.  Breeches  ; ne- 
over-stocks,  J therstocks  being 
stockings. 

Thy  upper-stockes,  be  they  stuft  with  silk 
or  flocks, 

Never  become  thee  like  a nether  pair  of 
stocks.  Heywood's  Epigrams. 

Upper-story,  s . The  head. 

Upping,  s.  A crisis.  North. 

Upping-block,  Is.  A horse- 
upping-stock,  j block. 

Uppings,  s.  Perquisites.  Somers. 

Uppish,  adj.  Arrogant;  pettish. 

Uprape,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  start  up. 

Upright,  (1)  adj.  Straight. 

(2)  adv.  Entirely.  East. 

Upright-man,  s.  The  cant  term 
for  the  chief  of  a crew  of  beggars. 

Uprise,  (1)  s.  {A.-S.)  Resurrec- 
tion. 

(2)  v.  To  church  women.  Cornw. 

Uprising,  s.  The  rising  from  bed. 

Upriste,  s.  Resurrection. 

Upse-dutch,  "I  s.  Old  terms  for 
upse-english,  V strong  ales  pe- 
ups e-freese,  J culiar  to,  these 
respective  countries.  To  be  upse- 
dutch,  to  be  drunk.  Upse- 
freese  is  the  more  common  ex- 
pression. 

Fellowes  there  are  that  followe  mee, 
who  in  (leepe  bowles  shall  drowne  the 
Dutchman,  and  make  him  lie  under  the 
table.  At  his  owne  weapon  of  upsie- 
freeze  will  they  dare  him,  and  beat  him 
with  wine-pots  till  lie  be  dead  drunke. 

Bekker's  Bead  Term , 1 607. 

This  valiant  pot-leach,  that  upon  his  knees 

Has  drunke  a thousand  pottles  vpse-freese , 

Such  pickled  phrases  he  had  got  in  store, 

As  were  unknowne  unto  the  times  of  vore. 

Taylor's  Workes,  1.630. 


I was  no  sooner  landed  there,  but  my 
company  and  my  selfe  went  to  a Dutch 
drinking-schoole,  and  having  upsefreez'd 
toure  pots  of  bonne  beere  as  yellow  as 
gold.  Ib. 

Upset,  s.  An  obstruction.  Essex. 

Upshot,  s.  Result. 

Upsides,  adv.  On  an  equal  or  su- 
perior footing.  “ To  be  upsides 
with  a person,”  is  to  do  some- 
thing that  shall  be  equivalent  or 
superior  to  what  he  has  done  to 
us. 

Upsitting,  s.  A christening.  Exm. 

Upskippe,  s.  An  upstart. 

Heare  mens  sutes  your  selfe,  I require 
you  in  Gods  behalfe,  and  put  it  not  to 
the  hearing  of  these  velvet  coates,  these 
upskippes.  Now  a man  can  scarce  knowe 
them  from  an  auncient  knight  of  the 
countrey.  Latimer’s  Sermons. 

Up-so-doun,  adv.  Upside  down. 

For  the  lauys  of  this  lond  ben  lad  a wrong 
way, 

Both  temperall  and  spiritual,  I tell  30U 
treuly, 

Even  up-so.doune. 

MS.  Douce,  302,  f.  3. 

Upspring,  s.  An  upstart. 

Upstands,  s.  Marks  for  local 
boundaries.  Kent. 

Upstaring,  adj.  Presuming.  Suff. 

Upstarts,  s.  Puddles  made  by 
horses  in  soft  ground.  East. 

Upstir,  s.  Disturbance.  Somerset. 

Upstroke,  s.  Conclusion.  North. 

Upstyenge,  s.  Ascension. 

Thus  for  grete  wonder  that  the  lower 
aungelles  had  of  his  [Christ’S]  upstyenge. 

The  Festival,  1528,  fol.  xli. 

Uptack-and-felling, s.  Atwood 
sales  5 per  cent,  is  generally  re- 
quired on  the  amount  of  pur- 
chase, and  this  sum  is  stated  to 
be  for  uptack  and  felling — i.e. 
for  taking  up  and  felling  the 
trees:  as  this,  however,  is  the 
end  of  the  business,  so  the  ex- 
pression uptack  and  felling  is 
nsed  for  the  end  of  any  matter  or 
thing  : thus  it  is  used  for  labour- 
ing men  who  have  been  em- 
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ployed  on  a job  requiring  some 
weeks  for  its  execution  to  calcu- 
late how  much  each  will  have  to 
receive  at  the  up  tack  and  felling  ; 
and  hence  also,  if  a person  is  near 
dying,  he  or  she  will  be  said  to 
be  coming  to  the  uptack  and 
felling.  Line. 

Uptack,  (1)  s.  A nonpareil. 

(2)  v.  To  understand.  North. 
Uptails-all,  s.  (1)  Riotous  con- 
fusion. 

(2)  An  old  name  of  a game  at 
cards. 

Now  men  at  cards  and  dice  do  play 
Their  money  and  their  time  away. 

At  passage,  hazard,  put,  and  dice, 

With  Irish  trick-track,  most  at  thrice, 

At  trey  trip,  doublets,  draught,  and  chess, 
There  money  runs  with  carelessness; 

At  noddy,  nonum,  and  mischance, 

Thus  they  do  make  their  money  dance ; 
Ruff,  slam,  whisk,  wp-tails,  sent,  new-cut. 
With  other  games  that  I know  not ; 

At  loadam,  cribbage,  and  all-fours, 

They  waste  away  their  precious  hours ; 
Maw,  whip-her-Jenny,  poor  and  rich. 

With  other  fruitless  pastimes,  which 
I know  not,  nor  yet  care  to  know, 

Because  from  them  no  goodness  flow. 
They’re  better  far,  who  at  this  time 
Invite  the  poor  to  sup  or  dine, 

Filling  their  bellies  with  good  cheer. 
Adding  a little  good  strong  beer. 

Foot  Robin , 1757. 

Up-to,  adj.  (1)  Able  to ; capable 
of.  “ I don’t  think  I am  up  to 
taking  a long  walk.”  West. 

(2)  Ready  for  ; aware  of. 
Upward,  s.  Height. 

Urchin,  s.  (1)  A hedgehog. 

(2)  A fairy. 

(3)  The  ash  key. 

Ure,  s.  (1)  Use ; custom  ; practice 
Ured,  fortunate. 

They  came  unto  a heath 
Besides  the  way,  a desert  where 
No  travell  was  in  ure. 

Turberville’s  Tragicall  Tales , 1 587. 

Leaving  a signe  undoubted  where  he  stood. 
Till  time  he  were  dispozde  to  put  in  ure 
That  newe  devise,  liis  quiet  to  procure.  Ib. 

Now  loves,  not  launces,  came  in  ure. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 


He  that  a gracious  wife  doth  find, 

Whose  life  puts  vertue  chiefe  in  ure t 
One  of  the  right  good  huswife  kind, 
That  man  may  well  himselfe  assure. 

Deloney’s  Strange  Histories,  1607. 

Small  game  -.—however,  ’tis  better  than 
idleness. — A man  would  pick  straws, 
rather  than  not  keep  his  hand  in  ure. 

The  Cheats,  1662. 
Yes,  a man  drinks  often  with  a fool,  as 
he  tosses  with  a marker,  only  to  keep 
his  hand  in  ure. 

Wycherley , Country  Wife,  1688. 

(2)  ( A.-S .)  Destiny. 

(3)  An  ewer. 

(4)  An  udder.  North. 

Urge,  v.  To  retch.  West . 
Urgeful,  adj.  Urgent. 
Urinch-milk,  s.  Whey. 

Urine,  (1)  v.  Mingere. 

(2)  s.  A net  for  taking  hawks. 
Urith,  s.  The  bindings  of  a hedge. 
Urled,  adj.  Stunted;  shrivelled 
with  cold.  Urling , a dwarf. 

North. 

Urles,  s.  Tares. 

Urne,  v.  To  run. 

Knightes  urn,  and  levedis  also, 
Damisels  sexti  and  mo. 

Sir  Orphes,  ed  Laing,  51. 

Urry,  s.  The  blue  clay  found  above 
coal. 

Urver,  adj.  Upper.  Craven. 

Us,  j or  on.  We ; our.  Var.  d. 
Usage,  s.  Experience. 

Usance,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Usage. 

Use,  s.  Interest,  or  money. 
Use-poles,  s.  Poles  selected  in 
cutting  down  underwood,  those 
which  are  larger  than  hop-poles, 
and  fit  for  the  use  of  carpenters. 
Kent. 

Usere,  s.  An  usurer. 
UsauEBAUGH,  s.  The  Irish  liquor 
now  called  whiskey. 

To  make  right  usquebaugh,  according  to 
the  receipt  of  that  which  was  made  for 
the  king’s  use  when  he  was  in  Ireland. 
Take  ten  gallons  of  a good  brandy-spirit, 
made  from  strong-beer  and  some  new 
malt,  anniseeds  one  pound,  cloves  two 
ounces,  nutmegs,  ginger  and  carraway 
seeds,  each  four  ounces;  distil  them 
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into  proof-spirit,  according  to  art,  as 
already  directed  for  proof-spirits.  This 
done,  add  to  the  liquid  part  Spanish 
liquorish,  raisins  of  the  sun  stoned,  of 
each  two  pounds  well  bruised  : dates 
stoned,  and  the  white  skin  taken  off, 
four  ounces ; cinnamon  the  like  quan- 
tity ; keep  them  four  days  in  a close 
vessel,  well  stop’d;  and  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  add  three  grains  of  musk 
and  ambergreece  dissolv’d,  and  dulcified 
with  five  pounds  of  Nevis  sugar;  stir 
them  well  at  times  ten  days,  and  strain 
the  liquid  part  through  a flannel  fixed 
on  a sieve,  or  any  other  convenient 
place ; fine  it.  down  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  flour.  Some  there  are  that  only 
draw  it  off  the  lees  into  other  casks, 
that  keep  it  when  fine.  And  ihus,  as 
you  would  have  it  richer,  or  weaker, 
you  may  take  better  or  worse  spirits,  or 
more  or  less  of  the  ingredients,  though 
the  way  of  making  and  ordering  is  the 
same.  The  Way  to  Get  Wealth,  1714. 

Ustilment,  s.  { A.-N. .)  Furniture. 

Ut,  prep.  Out. 

Utas,  s.  The  octaves  of  a festival. 

Utchy,  pron.  I.  Somerset. 

Uten,  ad).  {A.-S.)  Without;  fo- 
reign. 

Uthage,  s.  (1)  The  chaffinch. 

(2)  The  whinchat.  Shropsh. 

Utic,  s.  The  whinchat.  Leic. 

Utrage,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Excess. 

Utter,  adj.  Outward ; exterior. 

Utterance,  s.  ( A.-N '.)  Extremity. 

Utterly,  adv.  Entirely. 

Uttermore,  adj.  Additional. 
“ Withouten  uttermore  help.” 
Wycliff. 

Uttre,  v.  To  publish. 

Uvele,  s.  Evil. 

Uzzle,  s.  A blackbird.  YorJcsh. 


V. 

Vaccary,  s.  { Lat .)  (1)  A cow- 
pasture.  Lane. 

(2)  A dairy. 

Vacche,  v.  To  fetch. 


Vade,  v.  (1)  To  fade. 

In  the  full  moofte  they  are  in  best 
strength,  decaieing  in  the  wane,  and  in 
the  conjunction  doo  utterlie  wither  and 
vade.  Scot’s  Desc.  of  Witch.,  N.  5 

(2)  To  fail.  “ Vading  of  water.’ 
Foote’s  Martyrs. 

Vady,  ac{/.  Damp;  musty.  Dev. 
Vag,  (1)  s.  Turf  for  fuel.  Dev. 

(2)  v.  To  beat ; to  whack.  West. 
Vagabond,  v.  To  wander. 
Vagation,  s.  {Lat.)  The  act  of 
wandering. 

Vagaunt,  s.  A vagrant. 

Vage,  (1)  v.  To  wander  about. 

(2)  s.  A journey. 

Vail,  (1)  s.  Progress.  South. 

(2)  adj.  Empty.  Somerset. 
Vaile,  v.  To  avail. 


He  saide  me,  withhouten  faille, 

That  thou  me  couthest  helpe  and  vaile. 
And  bringen  me  of  wo. 

MS.  Digby,  86. 

Sone,  all  the  gode  thou  dalte  for  me,  hyt 
vaylyd  me  nevyr  a dele ; 

For  all  that  was  falsely  getyn,  and  that 
fonde  y full  wele.  MS.  Cantab,  If.  ii,  38. 


Vails,  s.  Gifts  to  servants. 

Vaire,  (1)s.  {A.-N.)  A sort  of  fur, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a species 
of  weasel. 

(2)  adv.  {A.-N.)  Truly. 

Val,  s.  A simpleton. 

Valence,  v.  To  ornament  with 
drapery. 

Valentia,  s.  A tin  machine  used 
for  lifting  beer,  wine,  (Sec.,  out  at 
the  bunghole  of  a cask,  by  press- 
ing the  thumb  on  a small  hole  at 
top.  Suff. 

Valiance,  1 

VALIANCY,  J 


Valour. 


And  with  stiffe  force,  shaking  his  mortall 
launce,  # 

To  let  him  weet  his  doughtie  valiaunce. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II,  iii,  14. 


Both  joyned  valiancy  with  government. 

North’s  Flat.  Lives. 


Tho  Jhesu  wes  to  helle  y-gan 
Forte  vacche  thenne  hys, 

Ant  bringen  hem  to  parays. 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  13. 


Validity,  s.  Value.  Shakesp. 
Valiant,  adj.  Worth. 

Validom,  s.  Value ; size.  North. 
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Valley,  v.  To  rock 
Valliment,  s.  Value.  Staff. 
Vallions,  s.  The  valance  of  a bed. 
Vallor,  s.  A large  wooden  dish 
used  in  dairies.  Suss. 

Vallow,  s.  A press  for  cheese. 
Value, 

VALEW, 

His  sword  forth  drew, 

And  him  with  equal  valew  countervayld. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II,  vi,  29. 


' f Jr* 

\s.  (1) 

V,  J v ' 


Valour. 


(2)  Amount,  both  in  measure 
and  quantity.  “ The  value  of 
3 feet  deep.”  Warw. 

Valure,  s.  Value  ; worth. 

More  worth  than  gold  a thousand  times  in 
valure.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  280. 

Vambrace,  Is.  Armour  for  the 
vantbrace,  J front  of  the  arm. 

Vamp,  v.  To  patch  up. 

Vamper,  v.  To  swagger.  North. 

Vamplate,  s.  A guard  for  the 
hand  at  the  end  of  a tilting  lance. 

Vamplets,s.  Short  gaiters.  South. 

Vampy,  s.  The  bottoms  of  hose 
covering  the  foot. 

Vamure,  s.  See  Avantmure. 

Vance-p„oof,  s.  The  garret.  Norf. 

Vange,  v.  To  receive ; to  earn ; to 
take.  See  Fange. 

For  $ef  thou  vangest  thane  cristendom, 
And  for  than  bileft  clene. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Vanisched,  part.  p.  Made  vain. 

Vant,  s.  ( A.-N. .)  The  van. 

Vante,  s.  A trap  for  birds.  Somers. 

Vanterie,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Boasting. 

Vapour,  v.  To  swagger. 

Vardas,  s.  Talk.  Yorksh. 

Vare,  s.  A species  of  weasel. 
Somers. 

Variant,  adj.  Changeable. 

Varie,  v.  To  change. 

Variety,  s.  A rarity.  Chesh. 

Varmkr,  s.  A large  hawk.  Wight. 

Varnish,  v.  To  grow  fat.  Leic. 

Varry,  v.  To  contend. 

Vartiwell,  s.  The  eye  into  which 
the  crook  of  a gate  goes  when  it 
is  hung.  Line. 


Vary,  s.  A variation.  Shakesp. 
Vasey,  v.  To  comb;  to  curry. 
West. 

Vassalage,  s.  (A.-N.)  Valour. 
Vast,  Is.  A wraste,  or  desert- 
vastacie,  J ed  space. 

"What  Lidian  desert,  Indian  vastacie. 

Claudius  Nero,  1607. 

Vastidity,  s.  Immensity. 

A restraint 

Through  all  the  world’s  vastidity  you  had, 
To  a determin’d  scope. 

Shakesp.,  Meas.for  Meas.,  iii,  1. 

Vasture,  s.  Vastness. 

What  can  one  drop  of  poyson  harme  the 
sea, 

Whose  hugie  vastures  can  digest  the  ill  ? 

Edw.  Ill,  1596. 

Vasty,  adj.  Vast. 

Vat,  s.  The  bed  of  a cider  press. 
Vaudekin,  s.  A sort  of  cloth. 

Act  4,  Hen.  VIII. 
Vaulting-house,  s.  A brothel. 
Florio. 

Vaunt,  s.  A pancake  made  with 
marrow,  plums,  and  eggs. 
Vauntparler,$  (A.-N.)  A spokes- 
man. 

Vaunt-warde,  s.  The  van-guard. 
Vauter,  s.  A dancer. 

Vavasour,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sort  of 
inferior  gentry. 

Vaw,  (1)  s.  The  van. 

Jhove  the  Partliemians  in  the  vaw  doth 
beare, 

Yong  Archas  with  th’  Arcadians  leades  the 
reare.  Greate  Britaines  Troye,  1609. 

(2)  adj.  Glad. 

Vaward,  s.  The  van. 

Vawth,  s.  A bank  prepared  for 
manure.  Somerset. 

Vay,  v.  To  prosper.  South . 
Vayte,  v.  To  take. 

Vaze,  v.  To  flutter  about.  West. 
Veaque,  s.  (1)  A freak.  Somers. 
(2)  A teazing  child.  Veaking , 

peevish.  Dev. 

Vecise,  s.  ( Lat .)  The  bladder. 
Vectigal,  s.  (Lat.)  Tithe. 
Veering,  s.  A furrow.  Glouc. 
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Veers,  s.  Young  pigs.  Cornw. 

Vege,  v.  A run  before  leaping. 
West. 

Veget,  adj.  { Lat . vegetus ).  Lively. 

Vegetive,  s.  A vegetable. 

Veille,  s.  { A.-N .)  An  old  woman. 

Vfkke,  s.  An  old  hag.  Chaucer. 

Velated,  pret.  p.  { Lat .)  Vailed. 

Vele,  s.  A veil. 

Veliard,  s.  {A.-N.)  An  old  man. 

Vell,  s.  The  salted  stomach  of  a 
calf,  used  for  making  cheese  ; a 
membrane.  Somers. 

Velling,  s.  Ploughing  turf  for 
burning. 

Veltiver,  s.  The  fieldfare.  Berks. 

Velure,  s.  { Fr .)  Velvet. 

Velvet-flower,  s.  An  old  name 
for  the  pansy. 

Velvet-head,  s.  The  incipient 
horns  of  a stag. 

Velvet-jacket,  s.  Part  of  the 
distinctive  dress  of  a prince’s  or 
nobleman’s  steward. 

Velvet-tips.  See  Velvet-head. 

Venaig,  v.  To  revoke.  West. 

Vendable,  adj.  For  sale. 

Vendage,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Vintage. 

Venerious,  adj.  Lascivious. 

Lyons  (which  usually  steale  beefe  out 
of  the  water  when  ships  are  here,  fire 
or  a lighted  match  only  scaring  them), 
dromidaries,  antilopes,  apes,  baboons 
( venerious  ones),  zebrse,  wolves,  foxes, 
jackalls,  doggs,  cats,  and  others. 

Herbert’s  Travels.  1638. 

Venery,  s.  {A.-N.)  Hunting. 

Venetians,  s.  A fashion  of  hose 
or  breeches  imported  from 
Venice. 

And  brought  three  yards  of  velvet  and  three 
quarters, 

To  make  Venetians  downe  below  the  garters 
Haringt.,  Epigr.,  B.  i,  20. 

The  Venetian  hose  they  reckon  beneath 
the  knee  to  the  garterynge  place  of  the 
legge  beneathe  the  knee,  where  they 
are  tied  finelywith  silke  pointes,  or  some 
such  like,  and  laid  on  also  with  rowes 
of  lace  or  gardes,  as  the  other  before. 

Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses. 

Venerien,  adj.  Venereal. 


Venge,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  revenge. 
Vengeable,  adj.  Revengeful. 
Venied,  adj.  Mouldy.  West . 
Venime,  s.  {A.-N.)  Poison. 
Venison,  s.  The  brawn  of  a wild 
boar. 

Venne,  s.  {A.-S.)  Mud.  See  Fen. 
Vennel,  s.  A gutter,  or  sink. 
North. 

Venny,  adv.  Rather.  Here f. 
Venom,  (1)  v.  To  envenom. 

A grete  dragon  . . . venymed  the  people 
so  with  her  bretliynge. 

Festival,  fol.,  xcviii,  verso. 

(2)  adj.  Dry ; hard.  Midi.  C. 

(3)  s.  A gathering  in-  the  finger. 
Dev. 

Venq/ueste,  part.  p.  Vanquished. 
Vent,  (1)  v.  {Lat.)  To  smell., 

(2)  s.  {Span.)  An  inn. 

* (3)  s.  An  opening  in  a garment. 

(4)  s.  A place  where  several  roads 
meet.  Suss. 

Venter-point,  s.  A name  of  an 
old  game. 

Vent-hole,  s.  The  button-bole  at 
the  wrist  of  a shirt.  Somerset. 
Ventill,  s.  An  adventure;  luck. 
Now  seynt  July  an  a bone  ventyll. 

As  pylgrymes  know  full  wele, 

Yonder  I wyll  abyde. 

MS.  Ashmole  61,  xv  cent. 

Ventose,  s.  {A.-N.)  A cupping- 
glass. 

Ventosite,  s.  {A.-N.)  The  colic. 
Ventouse,  v.  {A.-N.)  To  cup,  a 
medical  term. 

Ventoy,  s.  {A.-N.)  A fan. 
Venture,  s.  The  merchandise 
which  a speculator  risked  in  a 
sea-vovage. 

Venu,  s.  {A.-N.)  A leap. 

Venue,  s.  A thrust  in  fencing. 
Veo,  adj.  Few.  West. 

Ver,  s.  (1)  A man , a knight. 

(2)  {Lat.)  The  spring. 
Verament,  adv.  {A.-N.)  Truly. 
Veraye,  adj.  {A.-N.)  True. 

Verd,  s.  {A.-N.)  Green. 

Verde,  s.  A Florentine  wine. 
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Verdi,  s.  Opinion.  Somers. 
Verdite,  s.  ( A.-N, .)  A verdict. 
Verdugo,  s.  (Span.)  A hangman. 
Verdure,  s.  Tapestry. 
Verdurous,  adj.  Green. 

Verel,$.  (1)  A small  hoop.  North. 
(2)  A ferule. 

Verge,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A rod. 

And  in  Lis  hand  a royall  standerd  bare. 
Wherein  S.  George  was  drawne  and  limnde 
in  golde, 

Under  the  verge  as  tytle  to  the  booke 
Was  writ;  Knights  of  the  order  of  S. 
George.  Peele’s  Honor  of  the  Garter , 

1593. 

(2)  Green. 

(3)  s.  The  projecting  slates  or 
tiles  overhanging  the  gable  of  a 
building. 

Verger,  s.  (A.-N.)  A garden  ; an 
orchard. 

Verite,  s.  (A.-N.)  Truth. 
Verlore,  adj.  Forlorn. 

Vermaile,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Red. 

For  soclie  another,  as  I gesse, 

Aforne  ne  was,  ne  more  vermaile; 

I was  abawed  for  merveile. 

Romaurit  of  the  Rose,  1.  3644. 

Vermiled,  adj.  Adorned. 

Vern,  s.  A partner  in  a mine. 
Vernage,  s.  (A.-N.)  A sort  of 
white  wine. 

Verquere,s.  An  old  game. 
Verre,  (1)  s.  (A.-N.)  Crystal  glass. 
In  alle  the  erthe  y-halowid  and  y-holde, 

In  a closet  more  clere  than  verre  or  glas. 
Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Antig.,  134,  f.  14. 

(2)  s.  The  fur  called  vaire. 

(3)  v.  To  conceal. 

(4)  s.  (A.-N.)  Wool. 

Verrey,  adj.  (A.-N.)  True. 
Verrid, pret.  t.  Feared? 

Erth  askith  erth,  and  ertli  hir  answerid, 
Whi  erth  liatid  erth,  and  erth  erth  verrid; 
Erth  hath  erth,  and  erth  erth  teritli; 

Erth  geetli  on  erth,  and  erth  erth  berrith. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  216. 


(2)s.  The  green  bushes  in  a forest, 
under  which  the  deer  resorted. 
Vertu,  s.  Efficacy. 

Vervels,  s.  The  silver  rings  at  the 
ends  of  the  jesses  of  a hawk. 
Vervise,  s.  A coarse  cloth. 
Very-much,  adv.  With  great 
difficulty. 

Vese,  v.  (1)  To  drive  away ; to  fly. 

(2)  To  run  up  and  down.  Glouc. 
Vesse,  s.  A vetch. 

Vessel,  s.  (1)  The  eighth  part  of 
a sheet  of  paper. 

(2)  A pail,  or  bucket.  Essex. 
Vesselement,  s.  Plate. 

Vesses,  s.  A sort  of  worsted. 
Vesset,  s.  A sort  of  cloth  formerly 
made  in  Suffolk. 

Vester,  s.  (Fr.festu.)  A pin  or 
wire  to  point  out  the  letters  to 
children,  when  learning  to  read. 
Somerset. 

Vestiary,  s.  A wardrobe. 

Vet,  v.  To  go  a courting.  Dev. 
Vetty,  adj.  Suitable.  Dev. 
Vetuse,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Old. 

Vever,  s.  (A.-N.)  A fish-pond. 
See  Vivere. 

Vew,  s.  The  yew.  North. 

Vewter,  s.  A keeper  of  hounds. 
Viage,  s.  A voyage. 

Viander,  s.  An  e^ter.  “ The 
prvour  of  Totness  was  a good 
viander,”  i.  e.,  had  a large  appe- 
tite. Monastic  Letters,  p.  118. 
Viandre,  s.  (A.-N.)  Sustenance. 
Vic  ary,  s.  (Lat.)  A vicar. 

Vice,  s.  (1)  The  buffoon  in  a play. 

Light  and  lascivious  poems,  which  are 
commonly  more  commodiously  uttered 
by  these  buttons  or  vices  in  playes,  then 
by  any  other  person. 

Ruttenham,  ii,  9,  p.  69. 

(2)  A spiral  stair. 

(3)  A theatrical  machine. 


Verse-coloured,  adj.  Variegated. 
Verser,  s.  A writer  of  verses. 
Verset,  s.  A little  verse. 

Vert,  (1)  adj.  (A.-N.)  Gree^. 
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Exostra,  Cic.  e>'/cuK\rjju.a,  e£<oc r-rpa.  Ma- 
china  lignea,  qua  quae  imus  geruntur 
aut  hunt,  versatione  rotarum  spectato- 
ribus  ostenduntur.  A vice  or  gin  of 
wood,  wherewith  such  things  as  are 
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done  within  out  of  sight,  are  shewed  to 
the  beholders  by  the  turning  about  of 
wheeles.  Nomencl. 

(4)  A screw. 

(5)  The  cock  of  a vessel. 

(6)  The  fist.  Somerset. 
Victualler,  s.  A tavern  keeper. 
Vie,  (l)s.  (A.-N.)  Life. 

(2)  v.  To  wager. 

He  swore,  as  before  hee  had  done,  that 
there  he  left  him,  and  saw  him  not 
since : she  vied  and  revied  othes  to  the 
contrary  that  it  was  not  so. 

Rowley’s  Search  for  Money , 1609. 

(3)  v.  To  turn  out  well.  West. 

(4)  s.  The  game  of  prisoners' 
base.  Devon. 

Viewly,  1 adj.  Pleasing  to  the 
viewsome,  J sight.  North. 

Vig,  v.  To  rub  gently.  West. 
Yilanie,  s.  Wickedness. 

Vild,  adj.  Vile. 

Vilete,  s.  Baseness. 

Houncurteis  ne  willi  be, 

Ne  con  I nout  on  viltS. 

MS.  Rigby , 86. 
A.bjectio,  abjectionis,  fee.  g.  vilitee , low 
estate,  basenes  of  courage.  Elyot , 1559. 

Vilipend,  v.  ( Lat .)  To  think  ill  of. 
Villi aco,  s.  ( Ital .)  A rascal. 
Vilous,  adj.  Horrible. 

Vine,  (1)  v.  To  find.  Somerset. 

(2)  s.  Any  trailing  fruit-bearing 
plant  which  runs  over  the  ground, 
unless  supported,  as  cucumbers, 
melons,  &c.  Norf. 

Vine-dra,  v.  To  flatter,  or  deceive 
people  with  fine  words.  West. 
Vine-grace,  s.  A dish  composed 
of  pork,  wine,  &c. 

Vinelome,  s.  A sort  of  spice. 
Vine-pencil,  s.  A blacklead  pencil. 
Vinerous,  adj.  Difficult  to  please. 
North. 

Vinettes,  s.  Branches. 

Vinewed,  adj.  Mouldy.  West. 
Vinned,  adj.  Humoursome ; af- 
fected. Somers. 

V inn  y,  s.  A scolding  bout.  West. 
Vinolent,  adj.  (Lat.)  Full  of  wine. 
Vint  a in  e,  adv.  (A.-N.)  Speedily. 


Viol-de-gameo,  s.  A six-stringed 
violin. 

Viper,  s.  A fibre.  Var.  d. 

Vippe,  s.  The  fir-tree. 

Vire,  v.  (Fr.)  To  turn  about. 
Virelay,  s.  (Fr.)  A sort  of  rondeau, 
composed  in  short  lines  of  seven 
or  eight  syllables. 

Virent,  adj.  Green;  flourishing. 
Virginal,  (1)  s.  A sort  of  spinnet. 

(2)  adv.  Maidenly.  Shale. 
VlRGIN-MARY-THISTLE,  S.  The 
carduus  benedictus. 

Virgolense,  s.  (Fr.)  A kind  of 
pear. 

Vtrid,  adj.  (Lat.)  Green. 

Virk,  v.  To  tease.  Devon. 

Virne,  v.  To  inclose. 

Vis,  s.  (A.-N.)  Countenance. 
Visage,  v.  To  face  a thing. 

Vise,  s.  (A.-N.)  Aim. 

Visgy,  s.  A pick  and  hatchet  in 
one  tool.  Cornw. 

Visnomy,  s.  Countenance. 

Vit,  v.  To  dress  meat.  Eocm. 
Vitaille,  s.  (A.-N.)  Victuals. 
Vitler,  s.  A tavern-keeper. 
Vittre,  s.  A whim.  West. 

Vitty,  adj.  Decent;  handsome. 
Exm. 

Vi  vary,  s.  A warren  or  park  for 
game. 

V iveliche,  adv.  Lively. 

Vivere,  s.  (A.-N.)  A fish  pond. 
Vivers,  s.  Provisions. 

Vixen,  s.  The  female  of  a fox, 
Vleer,  s.  A flea.  Somerset. 
Vleysse,  s.  Flesh. 

Vlonke,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Rich. 
Vlother,  s.  Nonsense.  West. 
Vly-pecked,  adj.  Low-lived.  Dev. 
Voaky,  adj.  Unwashed.  Applied 
to  wool.  West. 

Vocables,  s.  Words. 

Ten  groates  he  gave  him  for  his  fee. 
And  lie  to  conjure  goes, 

With  characters,  and  vocables , 

And  divers  antique  showes. 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Clubs , 1611 

Vocale,  s.  A sound. 
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Vocate,  v.  To  idle  about.  West. 
Voce,  adj.  Strong.  Somerset. 
Vocyall,  adj.  By  word  of  mouth. 
“ Confessyon  vocyall .”  The 

Festival,  fol.  clxxxiiii,  verso. 
Vode,  v.  (1)  To  wander. 

(2)  To  vex. 

Voide,  (1)  v.  To  make  empty. 

(2)  v.  To  depart. 

(3)  s.  The  last  course  at  table. 
Voider,  s.  (1)  A basket  for  carry- 
ing out  the  relics  of  a meal ; a 
butler’s  tray. 

(2)  A clothes  basket.  Cornw. 
Voidly,  adv . Uselessly;  in  vain. 
“ Beware  that  thou  bare  not  that 
name  voydly.”  The  Festival , 
fol.  clvii,  verso. 

Voisdie,  5.  (A.-N.)  Stratagem. 
Voix,  jS.  ( A.-N .)  A voice. 

Voke,  v.  To  make  an  etfort  to 
vomit.  North. 

Voky,  adj.  (1)  Moist. 

(2)  Cheerful.  North. 

Vol,  adj.  Full. 

Voiage,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Light. 
Vold-shore,  s.  A folding  stake  for 
supporting  hurdles.  Wilts. 
Voley,  (Frj.  On  the  voley , random. 
VoLUNTARIE,  S.  (1)  A flourish 
before  playing. 

(2)  A volunteer. 

Volunte,  s.  (A.-N.)  Will. 
Volupere,  s.  A kerchief;  a 
woman’s  cap. 

Thy  chekes  are  lyke  a pece  of  a pom- 
granate  within  thy  volupers. 

Balfottes  oj  Solomon,  chap,  vi,  in 
Cranmer’s  Bible. 

Vomisement,  s.  (A.-N.)  The  act 
of  vomiting. 

Voor,  (1)  v.  To  warrant.  South. 
(2)  s.  A furrow. 

Vorbisen,  s.  (A.-S.)  A parable. 
Vore,  adv.  Forth.  Exmoor. 
Vore-right,  adj.  Rude.  West. 
Vouchen,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  vouch. 

Vouchen-safe,  to  vouchsafe. 
Vouse,  adj.  Strong.  West. 
Voussure,  s.  (A.-N.)  A vault. 


Voute,  adj.  (A.-N.)  Countenance. 
Vowel,  s.  The  afterbirth  of  a cow. 
West . 

Vowess,  s.  A nun. 

Voyage,  s.  (A.-N.)  A journey  by 
land  or  water. 

Vrail,  s.  A flail.  South. 
Vramp-shaken,  adj.  Distorted. 
Devon. 

Vraped ,adj.  Drawn  tight.  Devon. 
Vreach,  adv.  Violently.  Devon. 
Vrozzy,  s.  A nice  thing.  Devon. 
Vug,  1 To  strike;  to  elbow’. 

vulch,  f Somerset. 

Vulgate,  adj.  (Lat.)  Made  public. 
Vump,  v.  To  thump.  Devon. 
Vung,  part.  p.  Received.  Devon. 
Vurrid-brid,  s.  Household  bread 
made  of  meal  from  which  the 
bran  has  not  been  taken.  Devon. 
Vustled-up, part.p.  Wrapped  up. 
West. 

Vice,  s.  (A.-N.)  Countenance. 
Vince,  s.  (Lat.)  To  conquer. 

Vire,  s.  (A.-N.)  An  arrow  for  a 
crossbow. 


W. 

Wa,  adv.  Yes.  Craven. 

Waag,  s.  A lever.  Yor/csh. 

Wab,  s.  Gabble.  Devon. 

Wabble,  v.  (1)  To  reel ; to  shake. 
North. 

(2)  To  do  awkwardly. 

(3)  To  boil  fast. 

Wabbler,  s.  A boiled  leg  of 
mutton. 

Wache,  s.  A flock  of  birds. 
Wacken,  adj.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Watch- 
ful. 

(2)  Spirited  ; wanton.  North. 
Wacker,  s.  One  easily  awakened. 
Lane. 

Wackersome,  adj.  Wakeful. 
North. 

Wacne,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  awaken. 
Wad,  s.  (1)  A way,  or  beaten  track. 
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(2)  The  edge  of  grass,  hay,  or 
stubble  left  higher  than  other 
parts  in  mowing  a field  between 
each  mower’s  work.  East. 

(3)  A bundle ; a wisp  of  straw. 

(4)  A small  heap  of  hay.  Berks . 

(5)  A forfeit.  North. 

(6)  (A.-S.)  Woad.  Wadder,  one 
who  grows  woad. 

(6)  Blacklead.  Cumb. 

(7)  A large  quantity.  North- 
amp  t. 

(8)  A mark  to  guide  men  in 
ploughing.  Line. 

Wadden,  adj.  Supple.  North. 
Waddle,  (1)  v.  To  roll  about. 

(2) v.  To  fold  or  entwine.  Devon. 

(3)  s.  The  wane  of  the  moon. 
Somerset. 

Waddles,  s.  A cock’s  gills. 
Waddock,s.  A large  piece.  Shrops. 
Wade,  (1)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  go ; to  slip; 
to  vanish.  See  Vade. 

(2)  v.  To  bathe. 

(3)  s.  A ford. 


1 s.  A 

r’  f die. 
:k,  J 


Wadge, 

WADGET, 

WADJOCK, 

Wadjock, 

Leic. 

Wadler-wife,  s.  A woman  who 
keeps  a register  office  for  servants. 


A large  loose  bun- 
Northampt . 

A small  quantity. 


Newc. 

Wadmal,  s.  A coarse  woollen 
cloth.  Norf. 

Wafer-iron,  s.  A toasting-iron. 
Nomencl.,  1585. 

Wafer-woman,  \ s.  A woman  who 
waferer,  J sold  a particular 
kind  of  cakes,  mentioned  as  a per- 
son often  employed  in  amorous 
embassies. 


’Twas  no  set  meeting, 

Certainly,  tor  there  was  no  wafer-woman 
with  her 

These  three  days,  on  my  knowledge. 

B.frFl.,  Woman  Hater , ii,  1. 


Wafer-print,  s.  A wafer  mould. 
Waff,  (1)  v.  To  puff  up  in  boiling. 
Not 


(2)  s.  A slight  attack  of  illness. 

(3)  s.  A faint  nauseous  smell. 
North. 

(4)  s.  A ghost.  North. 

(5)  v.  To  bark  gently.  Cumb. 
Waffle, v.  (1)  To  fluctuate.  North. 

(2)  To  swallow  with  difficulty. 
Northampt. 

(3)  To  bark  incessantly. 
Waffler,  s.  (1)  The  green  sand- 
paper. North. 

(2)  A weakly  person.  Cumb. 
Waffles,  s.  An  idler. 

Waffy,  adj.  Insipid.  Line. 
Wafrestere,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A maker 
of  wafers  for  the  sacrament. 
Wafron,  s.  A vapour. 

Waft,  (1)  v . To  beckon  with  the 
hand. 

But  soft,  who  wafts  us  yonder.? 

Shakes p.,  Com  of  Err.,  ii,  1. 

(2)  s.  A puff. 

(3)  s.  A lock  of  hair. 

(4)  s.  A barrel  Somerset. 
Wafters,  s.  Swords  made  for 

striking  with  the  flat  of  the 
blade. 

Waftage,  s.  Passage  by  water. 
Shakesp. 

Wafture,  s.  Signal ; motion. 

But  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you. 

Shakesp.,  Jul.  Cces..  ii,  1. 

Wag,  v.  (1)  To  go;  to  stir. 

The  more  sliee  sate  unmoved,  like  the 
stone 

Whom  waves  do  heat,  but  wag  not  from  his 
place.  Twrberville’s  Tragicall  Tales,  1587. 

I will  not  wag  without  you. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  1688. 

(2)  To  chatter. 

Wage,  (1)  v.  To  hire. 

(2)  s.  Wages  ; reward. 

(3)  v.  To  bribe. 

(4)  v.  To  be  pledge  for. 

(5)  s.  A pledge. 

(6)  v.  To  contend. 
Wag-feather,  s.  A silly  swag- 
gerer. 

Wagge,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  move. 
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Waggle,  v.  To  waddle. 

Waghe,  s.  A wall.  See  Wawe. 
Waging,  s.  A fox’s  dung. 
Wag-leg,  s.  A kind  of  fly.  “A 
venemous  flie  like  a beetle,  and 
hurtfullto  cattell : alonge  legge: 
a wag-leg  .”  Nomencl. 
Wagmoire,  s.  A quagmire.  Spens. 
Wagstert,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  tit- 
mouse ; or,  perhaps,  the  wagtail. 
Wagtail,  s.  A prostitute. 
Wag-wanton,  s.  Quaking  grass. 
Waiffe,  v.  To  move,  especially 
before  the  wind. 

Waile,  s.  Weal. 

Waily,  ad j.  Oppressed  with  woe. 
Nbrth. 

Waime,  s.  A defect ; a rent.  Suff. 
Waimente,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  lament. 
Wain,  (1)  s,  A sort  of  waggon. 

(2)  v.  To  fetch. 

(3)  s.  An  ox-cart  without  side- 
rails.  Glouc. 

Waine,  v.  To  move ; to  go ; to 
shake  or  wag. 

Wain-man,  s.  A driver  of  a wain 
or  waggon. 

No  carrier  with  any  horse,  nor  wag- 
goner, carter,  nor  waine-man,  with  any 
waggon,  cart,  or  waine,  nor  any  drover 
with  any  cattell,  shall  travell  upon  the 
Sunday,  upon  paine  that  everie  person 
so  offending  shall  forfeit  xx.s.  for 
everie  such  offence. 

Dalton’s  Countrey  Justice,  1620. 

Wain-load,  s.  A fother  of  lead. 
Waint,  adj.  Quaint.  North. 

Waintly , very  well.  Cumb. 
Wair,  (1)  s.  A dam  on  a river, 
or  weir;  the  pool  of  water  made 
by  it. 

The  bysshop  of  the  temple  let  make  a 
way  re  ....  to  waslie  in  sliepe. 

The  Festival,  fol.  ci,  recto. 

(2)  v.  To  expend.  North. 

(3)  s.  Timber  for  building. 
Waise,  s.  A wisp  of  straw. 

Waist,  s.  A girdle. 
Waistcoateer,  s.  A low  pros- 
titute. 


Yet  he  with  late  ill  usage  heated. 

Would  forward,  and  had  bin  worse  treated, 
Had  not  a female  wastcoateer, 

Came  up. 

Collin’s  Walk  throngh  London,  1690. 
Waister,  s.  A cudgel.  “Cowgell, 
or  short  stycke  or  wayster  to 
throwe  at  one.  Librilla.”  Huloet . 
Wait,  (1)  adj.  Bold;  active. 

(2)  s.  The  hautboy. 

(3)  s.  An  ambuscade. 

(4)  v.  To  blame.  YorJcsh. 

(5)  part.  p.  Expended.  Cumb . 
Watte,  (1)  v.  (A.-N.)  To  watch. 

(2)  s.  A watchman. 

(3)  v.  To  know. 

Waith,  s.  The  apparition  of  a 
dying  person.  North. 

Waithe,  adj.  Languid.  Wight. 
Waits,  s.  Musicians. 

Waytes  on  the  walle  gan  blowe, 
Knyghtis  assemled  on  a rowe. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  45. 

Wait-treble,  s.  A sort  of  bag- 
pipe. 

Wak,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  languish. 
Wake,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  watch. 

(2)  v.  To  revel. 

(3)  s.  Hay  placed  in  large  rolls  for 
carrying.  West. 

(4)  s.  A country  fair. 
Wakertfe,  adj.  Wide  awake. 
Wakes,  s.  Rows  of  green  damp 

grass. 

Wakker,  adj.  Easily  awakened. 
North. 

Walaway.  Alas ! The  usual  in- 
terjection of  sorrow. 

Welcome  be  ye,  my  sovereine, 

The  cause  of  my  joyfulle  peine ! 

For  the  while  ye  were  away, 

Myn  herte  seyd  nosrht  but  walaway. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  i,  6. 

Walch,  adj.  Waterish.  North. 
Walde,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Dominion. 
(2)  Would. 

Walding,  adj.  Active.  Durh. 
Wale,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Death; 
slaughter. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Prosperity. 

(3)  v.  To  seek.  Gawayne. 

(4)  v . To  choose.  North. 
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(5)  ad j.  Excellent;  choice.  North. 

(6)  s.  A whirlpool. 

(7)  v.  To  strike. 

(8)  s.  That  with  which  one 
strikes;  a rod. 

(9)  s.  The  ridge  of  threads  in 
cloth ; texture. 

(10)  s.  A swelling.  Kent. 

(11)  s.  The  front  of  a horse- 
collar. 

(12)  v.  To  woo.  YorJcsh. 

Walk,  (1)  v.  To  wag. 

(2)  s.  Uninclosed  land;  sheep 
pasture.  East. 

(3)  s.  A flock  of  snipes. 

(4)  In  Norfolk  certain  country 
fairs  are  called  walks — they  are 
always  held  on  Old  Michaelmas- 
day,  and  are  never  called 
wakes. 

Walker,  s.  A fuller. 
Walking-supper,  s.  A supper  at 
which  one  dish  wTas  sent  round 
the  table,  at  which  every  person 
carved  for  himself. 

Walk-mill,  s.  A fulling  mill. 
North. 

Walkne.  See  Welkne. 

Wall,  (1)  s.  A spring  of  water. 
Chesh. 


(2)  s A wave.  North. 

(3)  s.  The  stem  of  a rick. 

( 4)  v.  To  pave  the  roads  of  a mine 
with  stone. 

(5)  Laid  by  the  wall,  dead  but 
not  buried.  Go  by  the  wall, 
strong  ale. 

Wallage,  s.  A confused  bundle. 
West. 

Wallaneering,  part.  a.  Wailing. 
North. 

Wall-bird,  s.  The  spotted  fly- 
catcher. 


Walle,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  boil;  to 
swell. 

Wall-eyed,  adj.  Having  eyes  with 
too  much  white. 

Wallis,  j ^ The  withers  0f  a 
wallows,  Norf' 

WALLERS,  J j 


Wallock,  v.  To  walk  slovenly. 

Northampt. 

Wallop,  (1)  v.  To  bubble  up. 
North. 

(2)  v.  To  waddle.  Somerset. 

(3)  v.  To  be  slovenly.  Line. 

(4)  v.  To  beat.  Var.  d. 

(5)  v.  To  tumble  over.  Suffolk. 

(6)  v.  To  wrap  up.  East. 

(7)  s.  A lump. 

Wallope,  v.  To  gallop. 
Walloping,  adj.  Great. 

Wallow,  (1)  v.  To  walk  awk- 
wardly. 

How  he  puffeth  and  bloweth  like  a 
short-winded  hackney-,  now  he  ap- 
proacheth  wallowing  like  a woman  with 
childe.  Man  in  the  Moone , 1609. 

(2)  v.  To  fade  away.  Somerset. 

(3)  adj.  Insipid.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  alder.  Shropsh. 
Wallowish,  fltf/.  Nauseous. 

As  unwelcome  tp  any  true  conceit  as 
sluttish  morsels,  or  wallowish  potions  to 
a nice  stomack- 

Overbury's  Char.  22,  of  a Dunce. 

Wall-plat,  s.  The  flycatcher. 
West. 

Wallspring,  s.  Wet  land.  West. 
Wall-tiles,  s.  Bricks.  North. 
Wall-tooth,  s.  A large  double- 
tooth. 

Wally.  (1)  ex  cl.  Alas!  Yorksh. 
See  Walaway. 

(2)  v.  To  indulge.  North. 
Walme,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  boil;  to 
bubble  up. 

(2)  s.  A bubble. 

Walt,  (1)  pret.  t.  Threw. 

(2)  part.  p.  of  walde.  Go- 
verned. 

(3)  v.  To  totter ; to  overthrow. 
North. 

Walted,  part.  p.  Laid,  as  corn. 

East.  c 

Walter.  See  Welter.  V • cw  c) A jj 
Walter,  \ v.  (1)  To  roll  and  twist 
wolter,  j about  on  the  ground, 
as  corn  laid  by  the  wind  and 
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rain  ; or  as  one  who  is  rolled  in 
the  mire.  Norf. 

(2)  To  he  greatly  fatigued.  Nor. 
Walve,  v.  To  wallow.  Devon. 
Wambais,  s.  A body-garment 
quilted  with  wool. 

Wamble,  v.  (1)  To  roll  about;  to 
boil  up, 

(2)  To  waddle. 

Wame,  s.  The  belly.  Wametowe,  a 
girth. 

Wamlokes,  s.  Unwashed  wool. 
Wample,  v.  To  blindfold  the  eyes. 
Wan,  (1)  s.  A rod,  or  wand. 

(2 ) pret.  t . (A.-S.)  Went. 
Wanchancy,  adj.  Unlucky.  North. 
Wand,  (1)  s.  Lamentation ; 
misery. 

(2)  v.  To  span. 

(3)  v.  To  inclose  with  poles. 

(4)  s.  Mentula.  Durh. 

Wande,  s.  A pole,  or  club;  a 

bough. 

Wanded,  adj.  Made  of  wicker, 
as  a wanded  basket  or  wanded 
chair.  North. 

Wandle,  adj.  Pliant.  North. 
Wandly,  adv.  Gently.  Cumb. 
Wandreme,  s.  Tribulation. 
Wandrethe,  s.  Trouble. 

Wandy,  adj.  Long  and  flexible. 
Wane,  (1)  s.  A dwelling,  or  wone  ; 
manner. 

Than  spekes  that  wyese  in  wane, 

Thou  hase  oure  gude  mene  slane. 

MS.  Lincoln , A.  i,  17,  f.  132. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Deficient. 

(3)  s.  An  inequality  in  a board. 
Wang,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A cheek- 
tooth. 

(2)  A slap  in  the  face.  Leic. 

(3)  A field. 

Wanged,  part.  p.  Tired.  Dev. 
Wanger,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A pillow. 

(2)  A blow.  Somerset. 
Wangery,  adj.  Flabby.  Dev. 
Wangle,  v.  To  totter.  Chesh. 
Wangling,  adj.  Weak;  unsafe, 
applied  to  a horse.  Leic. 


Wang-tooth,  s.  A grinder.  North. 
Wanhope,  s.  (A.-S.)  Despair. 
Wanie,  v.  To  fade;  to  wane. 
Waning,  part.  a. 

A waning  garment  that  rustletli  in 
going,  specially  when  the  bodye  is 
moved  or  shaken.  Nomencl. 

Wanion,  s.  A curse. 

Wank,  s.  A violent  blow.  Leic. 
Wanke,  (1)  adj.  Prosperous. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Winked. 

Wankle,  adj.  (1)  Unstable. 

(2)  Flabby ; pliant ; ticklish. 

(3)  Weakly.  Var.  d. 

Wankling,  adj.  Weakly.  Var.  d. 
Wanlace,  s.  To  drive  the  wanlace , 

to  drive  the  deer  to  a stand. 
Wanne,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Wan;  pale. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Arrived. 

Wannel,  s.  A tired  gait. 
Wansome,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Inefficient. 
Wansone,  v.  To  decrease  ; to  want. 
Wansy,  adj.  Sickly.  Suff. 

Want,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A mole. 

The  want  or  the  mole  is  a creature  of 
strange  effect,  as  the  philosopher  con- 
ceives, who  being  put  into  the  neast  of 
any  bird  can  never  bring  forth  her 
young ; as  also  the  water  wherein  sl  *3 
is  decocted,  being  rubbed  upon  any 
thing,  AA.  that  was  blacke,  immediately 
changeth  it  into  white. 

The  Philosopher’s  Banquet,  1633. 

(2)  Absence.  “ In  your  want  I 
will  put  on  your  jealousy.”  Shir- 
ley's Witty  Fair  One,  i,  1. 

(3)  A mental  imbecility.  North. 

(4)  A defect  in  a board. 

(5)  A cross-road.  Essex. 
Wanti-tump,s.  Amole-hill.  Glouc. 
Wanton,  adj.  Petted;  delicate. 

You  are  too  wanton,  vous  estes  trop 
mignard.  French  Schoolemaster,  1636. 

Wantowe,  adj.  Profligate. 
Wantrust,  s.  Mistrust. 
Wantwit,  s.  A simpleton. 
Wanty,  s.  A leather  tie  ; a rope 
for  tying  anything. 

Wanweard,  s.  A profligate.  North. 
Wany,  adj.  Spoilt  by  wet. 
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Wanze,  v.  To  pine,  or  wither  away. 
East. 

Wap,  (1)  v.  To  beat. 

(2)  s.  A blow ; a fall. 

(3)  v.  Futuere.  (Cant.) 

(4)  adv.  Smartly;  violently. 

(5)  v.  Tayelp  like  a dog.  Sowers. 

(6)  v.  To  wrap  up. 

(7)  s.  A bundle  of  straw.  North . 

(8)  v.  To  flutter,  as  the  wings. 
Wape,  (1)  adj . Pale.  Essex . 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  stupefy. 
Wappen,  v.  Futuere. 

Wapper,  (1)  v.  To  flutter.  Somers. 

(2)  s.  Anything  large. 
Wappered,  adj.  Fatigued ; restless. 
Glouc. 

Wapper-eyed,  adj.  Goggle-eyed. 
Exm. 

Wapper-jaw,  s.  A wtv  mouth. 
Norf. 

Wappet,  s.  A yelping  cur.  Norf. 
Wapping,  adj.  Large. 

Waps,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  A wasp. 

(2)  A large  truss  of  straw.  North. 
Wapse,  v.  To  wash.  Sussex . 

War,  (1)  adj.  Aware;  wary. 

(2)  adj.  Worse. 

(3)  v.  To  spend.  North. 

(4)  s.  The  knob  of  a tree. 

Warble,  1 s.  Hard  swelling 

warblet,  I in  the  backs  of 

war-beetle,  | cows,  caused  by  a 

warnles,  J maggot.  Var.d. 

Warbot,  s . A black  beetle 
Warbrede,  s.  A worm ; a grub. 
Warch,  s.  Pain.  Lane.  See  Werke. 
Warck-brattle,  adj.  Fond  of 
work.  Lane. 

Ward,  (1)  s.  A guard. 

(2)  v.  To  take  care  of. 

(3)  adj.  Good  keeping. 

(4)  s.  A wardrobe. 

(5)  s.  Hardness  of  the  skin.  East. 

(6)  s.  The  world.  North. 

(7)  s.  A sort  of  coarse  cloth. 
Wardecorps,  s.  (A.-N.)  A body- 
guard. 

Warde,  v.  To  join  together.  East. 
Wardein,  s.  A guard,  or  watchman. 


Wardemote,  s.  A meeting  of  the 
ward. 

Warden,  s.  A sort  of  large  pear 
used  for  baking. 

Warden-handed,  adj.  Left- 
handed.  Northampt. 

Warder,  s.  A truncheon,  or  staff. 
Warderebe,  s.  A badger’s  dung. 
War-dich,  s.  An  entrenchment. 
Wardourie,  s.  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  warder. 

And  if  there  be  noe  such  in  the  towne, 
I pray  say  nothing. of  it,  least  they  hear- 
ing of  it,  being  within  the  wardourie , 
should  fly  upon  it.  Arcliaeologia , xxx,172. 

Wardrobe,  s.  A privy. 
Wardrope,  s.  A nose-drop. 
Ware,  (1)  adj.  Aware. 

(2)  adj.  Wary;  prudent. 

(3)  v.  To  expend  labour  or 
money.  North. 

(4)  s.  Goods.  West . 

(5)  s.  Business. 

(6)  s.  Grain.  Curnb. 

(7,)  conj.  Whether.  Dev. 

(8)  s.  Sea-weed.  Durham. 

(9)  s.  A weir,  or  dam. 
Wareless,  adj.  Incautious. 
Warence,  5.  Madder. 
Warentment,  s.  ( Lat .)  A garment. 
Waresche,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  cure. 
Ware-wassel,  s.  A stem  of  sea- 
weed. 

Wariangle,  s.  The  great  shrike 
or  butcher-bird.  See  Wirrangle. 
Warie,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  curse. 
Wariment,  s.  Care ; caution.  Spens. 
Warishe,  v.  (A.-N.)  To  store. 
Warished,  part.  p.  Recovered 
from  sickness.  Craven. 
Warison,  s.  (1)  (A.-N.)  A gift; 
a reward. 

(2)  The  stomach  and  its  con- 
tents. Cumb. 

Wark,  s.(A.-S.)  Ache;  pain.  North. 
Wark-brattle,  adj.  Loving  to 
work.  Lane. 

Warlare,  s.  A stammerer. 
Warlaw,  s.  (A.-S.)  A sorcerer. 
Warlock,  s.  A wizard.  North. 
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Warlok,  (1)  s.  Mustard. 

(2)  adj.  Wary. 

(3)  s.  A fetterlock. 

Warly,  adj.  (1)  Warily. 

(2)  Warlike. 

Warmship,  s.  Warmth.  Var.  d. 
Warmstore,  s.  Provisions  laid 
by  till  wanted.  North. 

Warn,  v.  To  warrant.  North. 
Warndy,  v.  To  warrant.  South. 
Warne,  v.  (1)  To  deny ; to  refuse. 
(2)  To  fortify. 

Warner,  s.  (1)  A warrener. 

(2)  A mongrel  cur. 
Warnestore,  v.  To  store. 
Warnise,  v.  (. A.-N .)  To  store. 
Warny.  1 dare  say.  Devon. 

Warp,  (1)  v.  To  weave. 

(2)  v.  To  lay  eggs.  North. 

(3)  v.  To  cast  a foal.  South.  An 
abortive  lamb.  Suff. 

(4)  s.  Land  between  the  sea- 
banks  and  sea. 

(5)  s.  The  deposit  of  the  river 
Trent  after  a flood. 

(6)  s.  Four  of  £ny  kind  of  fish, 
especially  herrings. 

(7)  s.  The  stream  of  salt  water 
from  the  brine  pits.  Worcest. 

Warpe ,pret.  t.  Cast. 
Warping-penny,  s.  A sum  of 
money  varying  according  to  the 
length  of  the  thread,  generally  in 
the  proportion  of  one  shilling  for 
a score  yards,  paid  by  the  spin- 
ner to  the  weaver  on  laying  the 
warp,  as  it  was  called  ; in  return 
for  this,  the  weaver  provided  tea 
and  cakes.  North. 

Warps,  s.  Distinct  pieces  of 
ploughed  land  separated  by  the 
furrows.  Kent. 

Warrant,  s.  The  bottom  of  a 
coal-pit. 

Warrantize,  s.  A warrant. 
Warraye,  \ v.  To  wage  war 
warreye,  J with. 

But  after  Ninus,  warlike  Belus  sonne, 

The  earth  with  unknowne  armour  did 
warraye.  Selimus,  Emp.  of  Turks,  B 3. 


Warre,  adj.  Wary  ; aware. 
Warred,  part.  p.  Spent.  Craven. 
Warren,  s.  (1)  A plot. 

(2)  A large  number;  perhaps, 
figuratively,  from  a rabbit-war- 
ren. “ A warren  of  people  went 
to  the  fair.”  Line. 
Warren-head,  s.  A dam  across  a 
river.  Northumb. 

Warriable,  adj.  Fit  for  war. 
Warridge,  s.  The  withers  of  a 
hors^.  Craven. 

Warriner,  s.  The  keeper  of  a 
warren. 

Warroke,?;.  To  gird. 

Warry,  v.  To  curse.  Lane. 
Warsen,  v.  To  grow  worse.  North . 
Warsle,  v.  To  wrestle.  North. 
Warsley,  s.  Not  much.  Essex. 
Warstead,  s.  A ford  over  a river ; 
a shoar.  North. 

Wart,  v.  (1)  To  plough  land  over- 
thwart. East. 

(2)  To  overturn.  Chesh. 

Warth,  s.  (1)  A ford.  North. 

(2)  A flat  meadow  by  a stream. 
Heref. 

Wartle,  v.  To  wrangle.  North- 
amp  t. 

War-whing.  Beware.  West. 
Wary-breed,  s.  The  worms  in 
cattle. 

Wase,  adj.  Cross-tempered.  West. 
Wasele,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  become 
dirty. 

Wash,  s.  (1)  Ten  strikes  of 
oysters. 

(2)  A division  of  underwmod  cut 
down  for  sale.  Northampt. 

(3)  A narrow  track  through  a 
wood.  East. 

Washamouth,  s.  A blab.  Exm. 
Washboughs,  s.  The  straggling 
boughs  of  a tree.  Suff. 
Washbrew,  s.  Oatmeal  reduced 
to  a jelly.  Dev.  See  Flummery. 
Wash-dish,  s.  The  wTater-wagtail. 
West. 

Washer,  s.  A sort  of  kersey  cloth. 
Washes,*.  (1 ) The  seashore.  Nor/. 
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(2)  In  the  fens,  large  spaces 
left  at  intervals  between  the 
river-banks,  for  floods  to  ex- 
pand in,  are  called  washes. 
Wash-hole,  s.  A sink. 
Washmaid,  s.  A washerwoman. 
Washman,  s.  A beggar  who  so- 
licited charity  with  sham  sores 
or  fractures.  (Cant.) 

Wask,  s.  A large  wooden  beetle. 

Suff. 

Wasking,  s.  A beating.  N&rf. 
Waspish,  adj.  Irritable.  East. 
Wassel,  s.  A weakly  person. 

Craven. 

Wasser,  s. 

The  horrible  huge  whales  did  there 
appeare ; 

The  wasser  that  makes  marryners  to 
feare.  The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600. 

Wasset-man,  s.  A scarecrow. 
Wiltsh. 

Wast,  5.  (A.-S.)  The  belly. 
Waste,  (1)  s.  Consumption.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  abate.  Essex. 

(3)  s.  The  body  of  a ship. 

(4)  v.  To  cudgel.  East. 
Wasteable,  adj.  Wasteful.  So- 
mers. 

Wastel,  s.  ( A.-N .)  The  finest 
bread ; a cake. 

Waster,  5.  (1)  A cudgel.  See 
Waist  er. 

A man  and  wife  strove  cant  who  should  be 
masters, 

And  having  chang’d  between  them 
houshold  speeches, 

The  man  in  wrath  brought  forth  a pair  of 
wasters, 

And  swore  that  these  should  prove  who 
wore  the  breeches.  Ear.  Epigr.,  i,  16. 

(2)  A thief  in  a candle. 

(3)  A damaged  article. 
Wasteyn,  s.  ( A.-N .)  A desert. 
Wasting, s.  A consumption.  North. 
Wastle,  (1  )s.  A twig.  Northumb. 

(2)  v.  To  wander.  Here f. 
Wastour,  s.  (A.-N.)  A thief;  a 
plunderer. 

Wastrel,  s.  A profligate.  West. 


W'astrels,  s.  (1)  Bricks,  china, 
&c.,  spoilt  in  making. 

(2)  Inclosed  places.  Old  Diet. 

Wasty,  adj.  Consumptive.  Leic. 

Wat,  (1)  s.  A familiar  term  among 
sportsmen  for  a hare.  On  the 
old  market-cross  at  Watt  on, 
Norf.,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
expressed  by  a rebus,  a hare  and 
a tun. 

The  man  whose  vacant  mind  prepares  him 
for  the  sport, 

The  finder  sendeth  out,  to  seek  the  Eimble 
wat, 

Which  crosseth  in  each  field  each  furlong, 
every  flat, 

Till  he  this  pretty  beast  upon  the  form 
hath  found.  Drayt.  Polyolb.,  song  xxiii. 

(2)  s.  A sort  of  spectral  flame, 
supposed  to  be  seen  by  prisoners 
before  their  trial,  if  destined  to 
be  hanged.  Bucks. 

(3)  pres.  t.  of  wite.  Knows. 

(4)  adv.  Certainly.  North. 

Watchet,  adj.  Fale  blue. 

Shee,  in  a watchet  weed,  with  manie  a 
curious  wave, 

Which  as  a princelie  gift  great  Amphitrite 
gave.  Drayton . Polvolbion,  song  v. 

Watching,  s.  A debauch. 

Watching-candle,  s.  The  candle 
used  at  the  watching  of  a corpse. 

Flor.  Why  should  I twine  my  arms  to 
cables,  sit  up  all  night  like  a watching 
candle,  and  distil  my  brains  through  my 
eye- lids?  Your  brother  loves  me,  and 
I love  your  brother ; and  where  these 
two  consent,  I would  fain  see  a third 
could  hinder  us. 

Aeademy  of  Compliments,  1714. 

Watch-webs,  s.  The  name  of  a 
boy’s  game  in  the  North. 

Water,  s.  A watering-place.  Line. 

Water-blob,  s.  The  marsh  mari- 
gold. Northampt. 

Water-brash,  s.  Water  on  the 
stomach. 

Water-caster,  s.  A person  who 
judged  of  diseases  by  the  urine. 

Water-chains,  s.  Chains  attached 
to  horses’  bits.  North. 

Water-craw,  s.  The  water-ousel. 
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Water-croft,  s.  A glass  jug  for 
water.  Leic. 

Water-dogs.  See  Mare' s -tails. 

Water-furrow,  s.  A gutter,  or 
open  drain. 

Watergall,  s.  A secondary  rain- 
bow. 

Water-gate,  s.  A floodgate. 

Water-grass,  s.  Water-cresses. 

Water-hen,  s.  The  moorhen. 

Water-icles,s.  Stalactites.  North. 

Water-lag,  Is.  A water-car  - 
water-leder,  j rier. 

Water-pouke,  s.  A water-blister. 

Water-pudge, s.  A puddle.  North- 
amp  t. 

Water-ranny,s.  The  short-tailed 
field  mouse.  Norf. 

Water-shacken,  adj.  Saturated 
with  water.  Yorksh. 

Water-shut,  s.  A floodgate. 

W ater-slain,  adj.  Saturated  with 
water.  East. 

Water-sparrow,  s.  The  reed 
bunting. 

Water-springe,  s.  A flow  of  sa- 
liva. Norf. 

Water-sprizzle,  s.  A disease  in 
ducklings.  Norf. 

Water-swallow,  s.  The  water- 
wagtail. 

Water-swolled,  adj.  Saturated. 

Water-taking,  s.  A pond  from 
which  water  is  taken  to  supply 
a house  that  has  no  pump.’  Norf. 

Waterwall,  s.  A waterfall. 

Water- weal,  s.  A blister. 

Water-whelp,  s.  A plain  dump- 
ling, which,  instead  of  becoming 
light,  has  boiled  heavy.  East. 

Water-wort,  s.  Maiden-hair. 

Wath,  s.  A ford.  North. 

Wathe,  s.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  Injury  ; 
evil.  Wathely , severely. 

Now  take  hede  what  I the  mynne, 

^ef  a wyf  have  done  a synne, 

Syclie  penaunce  thou  gyve  hyre  theDne, 

That  hyre  husbonde  may  not  kenne. 

Leste  for  the  penaunce  sake, 

Wo  and  waththe  bytwene  hem  wake. 

MS.  Cott.,  Claud.,  Aii,f.l47. 


I rede  thou  mende  it  with  skide, 

I’or  wathes  walkes  wyde. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A i,  17,  f.  131. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Game;  prey. 

(3)  (A.-S.)  A straying. 

Wattle,  (1)  s.  A hurdle. 

(2)  v.  To  intertwine  hazle,  &c. 

(3)  v.  To  tile  a roof.  North. 
Wattle-and-dab,  s.  A building 

with  close  hurdle-work  plastered 
over  with  clay  and  chopped  straw. 
Warw. 

Wattle-jaw,  s.  A long  jaw. 
Wattles,  s.  Loose  hanging  flesh, 
applied  to  cocks,  turkey-cocks, 
&c. 

Waudon,  adj.  Supple.  Northumb . 
Wauf,  adj.  Tasteless.  Yorksh. 
Waugh-mill,  s.  A fulling-mill; 

a corruption  of  Walk-mill. 
Waulch,  adj.  Insipid.  North. 
Waupe,  s.  The  turnspit  dog. 
Waure,  s.  Sea-wrack.  Kent. 
Waut,  v.  To  overturn.  Lane . 
Wauve,  v.  To  cover.  Heref. 
Wave,  (1  )pret.  t.  Wove. 

(2)  v.  To  wander. 

(3)  v.  To  hesitate. 

Waver,  s.  A pond. 

Wavers,  s.  Young  timberlings 
left  standing  in  a fallen  wood. 
North . 

Wawe-  U (A.-S.) 
waghe,  J ' ' 

Wawarde,  s.  The  vanguard. 
Wawe,  (1)  s.  Woe. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  A wave. 

(3)  v.  To  wag. 

Wawks,  s.  Corners  of  the  mus- 
tachios. 

Wawl,  v.  To  cry  out,  applied 
especially  to  a cat ; to  wail. 

Many  people  in  these  dayes,  cannot 
breake  his  shinnes,  have  his  nose 
bleede,  lose  a game  at  cards,  heare  a 
dogge  howle,  or  a cat  wawle,  but  in- 
stantly they  will  runne  to  the  calcu- 
lator. Melton,  Astrologastev , 1620. 

Wawnish,  adj.  Nauseous. 

Waxe,  v . (A.-S.)  To  grow;  to 
thrive. 


A wall. 
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Waxen-kernel,  s.  An  enlarged 
gland  in  the  neck.  Palsgr. 

Way.  In  the  way , at  home,  near 
at  hand.  Var.  d. 

Way-bit,  s.  (1)  A trifling  interme- 
diate meal,  originating  probably 
from  being  eaten  while  walking 
or  working.  Somerset. 

(2)  A little  bit.  North. 

Way-brede,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Plantain. 

Way-goose,  s.  An  annual  feast 
among  printers.  It  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  a practice 
peculiar  to  Coventry,  where  it  was 
usual  in  the  large  manufactories 
of  ribbons  and  watches,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  silk  dyers,  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  they 
commenced  the  use  of  candles, 
to  have  what  was  called  a way- 
goose,  when  all  the  persons  of 
the  establishment  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  a short  distance  into 
the  country  and  partake  of  an 
entertainment  provided  for  the 
occasion  at  the  charge  of  their 
employers : and  this  practice 

uniformly  preceded  the  working 
by  candle-light. 

Way-grass,  s.  Knot-grass. 

Wayjolt,  s.  See-saw7.  Berks. 

Wayment,  "1 

WAYMENTING,  J 

Wayne,  v.  To  strike;  to  raise. 

Way-wind,  s.  The  wild  convol- 
vulus. Northampt. 

Way-wort,  s.  Pimpernel. 

Waze,  s.  A cushion  or  bundle  of 
straw  placed  under  the  crown  of 
the  head,  to  relieve  it  from  a 
burden. 

Wea-bit,  s.  A little  bit.  Yorks. 

For  ’tis  (to  speak  in  a familiar  style) 

A York-sliire  wea-bit  longer  than  a mile. 

Rum<p  Songs,  n.  d. 

We  ad,  adj.  Very  angry.  North . 
See  Wode. 

We  ah,  ad).  Sorry  for.  North. 

Weaken,  v.  To  soak  in  water. 


Lamentation. 


Weakling,  s.  A weak  creature. 

When  now  a weakling  came,  a dwarfie  thing. 

Chapman. 

Weaky,  adj.  Moist.  North. 

Weal,  (1)  s.  A wicker  basket  to 
catch  eels. 

(2)  v.  To  choose.  Lane. 

Weald,  s.  A forest. 

Weamish,  adj.  Squeamish.  Dev. 
Weanel,  s.  An  animal  just  weaned. 
Wear,  v.  (1)  To  cool  the  pot. 
North. 

(2)  To  lay  out  money.  North. 
Weard,  v.  To  bathe.  Bed/. 
Wearish,  adj.  (1)  Weak;  shrunk 
up ; diminutive. 

(2)  Unsavory ; insipid. 

Weary,  adj.  Troublesome. 
Weasand,  s.  ( A.-S .)  The  throat. 
Weat,  v . To  louse. 

Weath,  adj.  Pliant.  Wight. 
Weathered,  adj.  Experienced. 
Weather-gall,  Is.  A second- 
weather-head,  j ary  rainbow. 
North. 

Weather-wind,  s.  Bindweed. 
Weatin,  s.  Urine.  Cumb. 
Weaugh,  v.  To  bark.  Lane. 
Weazel,  s.  A fool.  East. 

Web,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A weaver. 

(2)  A sword-blade. 

(3 ) The  omentum.  Norf. 

(4)  A sheet  of  lead. 

Webber.  To  weave.  “Clothe  not 

webbed  or  woven,  beyng  upon 
the  lombe,  whych  the  huswives 
call  a warpe  or  webbe.  Stamen .” 
Huloet. 

Webster,  s.  A weaver.  North. 
Wed,  s.  (A.-S.)  A pledge. 

Wedde,  (1)  v.  To  pledge ; to  lay 
a wager. 

(2)  part.  p.  Wedded. 
Wedde-fee,  s.  A wager. 
Wedbinger,  s.  A guest  at  a wed- 
ding. 

Wede,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Apparel. 

(2)  v.  To  become  mad. 

(3)  s.  Madness. 

Wederinge,  s.  Fine  weather; 
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temperature.  “ That  God  sende 
suche  wederynge  that  they  may 
growe.”  Festival , fol.  cxciv.  v°. 
Wedge,  s.  A pledge. 

Wedhod,  s.  The  state  of  marriage. 
Wedlock,  s.  A wife. 

He  watches 

For  quarrelling  ivedloclcs. 

Roaring  Girl. 

But  to  lie  with  one’s  brother’s  wedloclc , 
O my  dear  Herode,  tis  vile  and  uncom- 
mon lust ! Marston’s  Parasit aster. 

Wedman,  s.  A husband. 
Weds-and-forfeits,s.  The  game 
of  forfeits.  Warw. 

Wedsette,  v.  To  put  in  pledge. 

To  licence  to  mortgage  or  wedsett,  as 
they  term  it,  any  lands. 

Bowes  Correspondence , 1582 

Wedwede,  s.  Widowhood. 

Wee,  (1)  s.  Woe;  sorrow. 

(2 ) adj.  Small;  diminutive. 

Wee  an,  s.  A quean.  North. 
Weed,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.  wreda.)  Dress. 

(2)  s.  A heavy  weight.  Devon. 

(3)  v.  To  bathe.  Leic. 

Weedy,  adj.  Ill-grown. 

Week,  (1)  v.  To  squeak.  East. 

(2)  s.  The  side  of  the  mouth. 
Lane. 

(3)  In  by  the  week , imprisoned. 

Captus  est.  He  is  taken ; he  is  in  the 
snare;  he  is  in  for  a bird;  he  is  in  by 
the  weeke.  Terence  in  English,  1641 . 

Weel,  s.  (1)  A basket  to  catch 
fish.  See  Weal. 

A weele:  a wicker  net,  wherewith  fishes 
being  once  entred,  there  is  no  way  for 
them  to  get  out : a bow  net.  Nomencl. 

There  plenty  is  of  roclies,  bleakes,  or  eeles, 
Which  fishermen  catclie  in  their  nets  and 
weles.  Newe  Metamorphosis,  1600. 

(2)  A whirlpool.  North. 

Ween,  v.  To  whimper.  Dev. 
Weepers,  s.  Mourners. 
Weeping-cross.  To  return  by 
weeping  cross,  a punning  phrase 
for  deeply  lamenting  an  under- 
taking. 


He  that  goes  out  with  often  losse, 

At  last  conies  home  by  weeping  crosse. 

Howell’s  Engl.  Prov.,  P 3 b. 
The  Pagan  king  of  Calicut  take  short, 

That  would  have  past  him ; with  no  little 
loss 

Sending  him  home  again  by  weeping  cross. 

Fanshaw,  Lusiad,  x.  64. 
As  for  our  diving  now  and  then  into  a 
gentlemans  pocket,  it  is  part  of  our 
profession,  for  if  it  was  not  for  a little 
ol  the  buttock  and  file,  and  buttock  and ' 
twang,  the  interpretation  of  which 
terms  you  may  see  in  the  canting  dic- 
tionary, we  would  have  but  sorry  liveli- 
hoods, and  t ho  we  sometimes  come  oft 
by  weeping  cross  for  it,  yet  being  light 
fingered,  is  as  habitual  to  us,  as  honey  to 
a bear  doctor. 

The  Shopkeeper’s  Wife , 1706. 
The  weather  still  is  raw  and  bad, 

And  food  and  rayment  must  be  had, 

And  that  will  cost  silver  and  gold. 

Or  we  may  hungry  be  and  cold : 

Therefore  in  time  money  provide, 

To  buy  such  things  against  that  tyde; 

For  to  want  meat  is  very  sad, 

And  lack  of  cloatlis  is  ev’n  as  bad. 

The  lawyers  harvest,  term,  is  o’er, 

Which  to  their  purses  brought  good  store, 
But  many  clients,  to  their  loss, 

Do  return  home  by  weeping  cross. 

Poor  Robin.  1755. 

Weeping-ripe,  adj.  Ripe  for  weep- 
ing. 

The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a good  word. 

Shakesp.,  Love’s  L.  L .,  v.  2. 

Weeping-tears,  s.  Excessive  sor- 
row. “ I found  poor  Betty  all 
in  weeping  tears!7  Norf. 
Weep-irish,  v.  To  yell. 

Weepy,  adj.  Abounding  with 
springs.  Somerset. 

Weer,  (1)  adj.  Ghastly.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  oppose ; to  guard  off. 
North. 

Weesel,  s.  The  windpipe. 

Weet,  (1)  adj.  Nimble.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  rain  slightly.  North. 
Weetpot,  s.  A sausage.  Somers. 
Wee-wow,  adj.  Wrong;  in  an  un- 
settled state.  West. 

Weeze,  (1)  s.  A wisp.  Newc. 

(2)  v.  To  ooze. 

Weezeling,  "1  adj.  Careless 
wizzling,  j thoughtless ; giddy 
Leic. 
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Weezwai,  s.  A bridle.  Somers. 
Wefde,  \ s.  An  altar.  Ayenb. 

WYEFDE,  J of  Inwit. 

Weff,  v.  To  snarl.  North. 

Weffe,  v.  To  weave. 

Weffing,  s.  Sweepings  of  the 
street.  Northampt. 

Weft,  (1)  pret.  t . Waved. 

(2)  s.  A waif. 

(3)  s.  A loss. 

(4)  part.  p.  Woven.  North. 

(5)  s.  The  ground  of  a wig. 

(6)  s.  A signal  by  waving  a flag. 
“ She  gave  three  wefts  with  her 
ancient.”  Rob.  Crusoe.  See  Waft. 

Wegge,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A pledge. 

(2)  s.  A wedge. 

Weght,  (1)  adj.  Bold. 

(2)  s.  An  article  like  a sieve,  hut 
without  holes  in  the  bottom, 
usually  made  of  sheep-skin. 
Wehee,  v.  To  neigh. 

Weigh,  s.  A lever. 

Weigh-balk,  s.  The  beam  of  a 
pair  of  scales.  Yorks. 

Weigh- jolt,  s.  A seesaw.  Wilts. 
W'eighkey,  adj.  Clammy.  Yorksh. 
Weight,  s.  (1)  A machine  for 
winnowing. 

(2)  A many.  North. 

Weir,  s.  (1)  A dam  in  a river. 

(2)  A pool. 

(3)  Sea-wreck ; sea-weed.  North- 
umb. 

Weive,  v . (A.-S.)  To  forsake ; to 
refuse. 

Were,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  grow 
weak. 

(2)  s.  A wick. 

For  firste  the  wexe  bitokeneth  his  manhede, 
The  weke  his  soule,  the  fire  his  godliede. 

Lydgate , MS.  Sac.  Antiq.  134,  f.  29. 

Weket,  s.  A wicket. 

W^elawille,  adj.  Wild.  Gaw. 
Wela-wynne,  adj.  Well  joyous. 
Gaw. 

Welch,  s.  A failure.  Yorksh. 
Welch-ambassador,  s.  A cuckoo. 
Welch-hook,  s.  A two-edged  axe. 


And  swore  the  devil  his  true  liege-man, 
upon  the  cross  of  a Welch-hook. 

Shakes p.,  1 Hen.  IF,  ii,  4. 

As  tall  a man  as  ever  swagger, 

With  Welse-hook , or  long  dagger. 

B.  Jons.,  Masque  in  Hon.  of  Wales,  vi,  49. 

Welch-parsley,  s.  Hemp;  a 
halter. 

Welchman’s-hose.  To  turn  to 
a Welchmans  hose , to  turn  it 
any  way  to  serve  one’s  purpose. 

The  laws  we  did  interpret,  and  statutes  of 
the  land, 

Not  truly  by  the  text,  but  newly  by  a 
glose : 

And  words  that  were  most  plaine,  when 
they  by  us  were  skan’d, 

We  turned  by  construction  to  a Welch- 
man’s hose.  Mirr.for  Mag.,  p.  278. 

Welchnut,  s.  A walnut. 
Welcome-home-husband,  s.  Cy- 
press spurge. 

Welde,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  govern; 
to  wield. 

In  that  tyme,  certaynly, 

Dyed  the  kyng  of  Hungary, 

And  was  beryed  y-wys ; 

He  had  no  heyre  hys'londes  to  welde. 
But  a doghtyr  of  vij  yerys  elde, — 

Hur  name  Helyne  ys. 

MS  Cantab.,  Ff.  ii,  38,  f.  75. 

(2)  To  carry;  to  bear. 

I took  him  up  and  wound  him  in  mine 
arms, 

And  welding  him  unto  my  private  tent, 
There  laid  him  down,  and  dew’d  him  with 
my  tears.  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  i,  1. 

(3)  To  possess. 

Welder,  s.  A ruler. 

Weldy,  adj.  (1;  (A.-S.)  Active. 

(2)  Troublesome. 

On  wee  goe,  hut  still  no  midwife  could 
be  found  to  deliver  us  of  our  travaile ; 
many  daies  labour  we  cut  of,  but  still 
(like  Hidraes  heads)  more  came  in  the 
places,  as  weldly  and  invencible  as  the 
other.  Rowley's  Search  for  Money,  1609 

Wele,  (1)  adj.  Well. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Wealth;  pros- 
perity. 

Weleful,  adj.  Happy. 

Welewed , part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Dried 
up. 
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Welewilly,  \ adj . Propitious; 
welewally,  j well-wishing. 
Chauc. 

Welke,  (1)  v.  To  decrease,  or  to 
wane  like  the  moon. 

When  ruddy  Phoebus  ’gins  to  welk  in  west. 

Spens.,  F.  Q.,  I,  i,  23. 

(2)  v.  To  wither;  to  dry  up. 

(4)  v.  To  soak,  roll,  and  macerate 
in  a fluid.  Norf. 

(5)  v.  To  give  a sound  beating. 
Norf, 

(6)  v.  To  mark  with  protuber- 
ances. 

Her  wealked  face  with  woeful  tears  be- 
sprent. Sackv.  Induction , p.  257. 

( 7)  v.  To  darken ; to  obscure. 

(8)  pret.  t.  Walked. 

Welking,  adj.  Big  and  awkward. 

Line. 

Welkne,  1 The  sky. 

WELKIN,  J v ' J 

Well,  (1)  v.  To  bubble  up. 

(2)  s.  A surface  spring.  York. 

(3)  s.  A vent-hole  in  a rick  or 
mow.  Norf. 

Wellander,  interj.  Alas.  North. 
Well-doing,  s.  A benefit.  Dev. 
Well-drag,  s.  A three-pronged 
drag  to  bring  the  bucket  up  when 
it  falls  in.  Leic. 

Welle,  (1)  v.  To  boil. 

(2)  v.  To  flow. 

(3)  v.  To  rage;  to  be  hot. 

(4)  s.  A grassy  plain ; sward. 
Gawayne. 

Welled, part.  p.  Coagulated. 
Well-head,  s.  A fountain ; a 
spring. 

Well-nigh.  Almost.  Var.  d. 
Well-pudding,  s.  A pudding  made 
like  pie-crust,  and  boiled  with 
butter  in  the  middle. 

Wells,  1 s.  The  under  parts  of  a 
wales,  j waggon. 

Well-seen,  adj.  Expert. 
Well-sosse.  Well-a-day!  Devon. 
Welly,  (1 ) adv.  Well  nigh.  North. 
*(2)  v.  To  pity.  Grose. 


Welme,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A bubble. 
Welowe,  v.  (1)  To  wither  ; to  rot. 
(2)  To  fade. 

Roses,  lelyes,  and  floures  without 
welowynge.  The  Festival , fol.  cxlii,  v°. 

Welsh,  adj.  Insipid.  North. 
Welsome,  adj.  Wild. 

Welt,  v.  (1)  To  totter.  Yorksh. 

(2)  v.  To  overturn.  North. 

(3)  To  beat.  Var.  d. 

(4)  To  soak.  East. 

W elte  , pret . t . ( 1 ) (A. -S.)  Wielded ; 
governed. 

(2)  Rolled ; overturned. 
Welter,  v.  To  tumble  or  roll 
about ; to  throw  into  confusion  ; 
to  overthrow.  Still  preserved  in 
Norf.  under  the  forms  waiter  or 
wolter. 

A servant  ....  had  told  him  for  certain 
that  his  master  and  others  would  very 
shortly  welter  this  court. 

Bowes  Correspondence , 1582. 

Albeit  the  duke  be  departed  in  person, 
yet  he  hath  left  behind  him  a strong 
party,  willing  to  welter  the  court  for  his 
benefit,  if  there  may  opportunity  serve 
thereunto.  Ib. 

Which  breedeth  some  fear  of  a new 
weltering  of  court,  if  this  course  hold 
on  a while.  Ib.  1583. 

Welthful,  adj.  Fruitful. 

Wel willy.  See  Welewilly. 
W^elwe,  v.  To  wallow. 

Wem,  s.  (1)  The  belly.  North. 

(2)  A blemish.  East.  Wemles , 
without  spot. 

Wemmed,  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Cor- 
rupted. 

W7en,  s.  A wand,  or  rod.  Suff. 
Wence,  s.  The  centre  of  cross- 
roads. Kent. 

Wenche,  s.  A young  woman, 
formerly  used  generally  in  a good 
sense. 

Wende,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  Togo. 

(2)  v.  To  change. 

(3)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  think;  to 
suppose ; to  guess 

W7ene,  (1)  v.  (A-S.)  To  think;  to 
suppose. 
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(2)  s.  A doubt. 

Thise  xij.  wist,  witliouten  wene, 

Aile  the  raaner  of  the  quene. 

MS.  Rawlins  on,  C.  86. 

Wener.  Fairer.  Gawayne. 
Wengables,  s.  Vegetables.  East. 
Wenhus,  s.  A wain-house  or  wag- 
gon-lodge. Sussex. 

Wennel,  s.  A newly  weaned  calf. 
Went,  (1  )part.p.  Gone. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Vanished.  West. 

(3)  s.  A passage  ; a cross  way. 

(4)  s.  A furlong. 

(5)  v.  To  turn  back. 

(6)  v.  To  turn  acid.  Norf. 

(7)  part.  p.  Done ; fulfilled. 

(8)  part.  p.  Thought, 

By  the  cradell  that  she  there  fande, 

She  had  went  it  liad  bene  liir  husbande, 

She  lyft  up  the  clothes  with  her  liande, 
And  laide  her  downe  by  the  clarke. 

The  Mylner  of  Abyng don,  n.  d. 

(9)  s.  A teasel.  Glouc. 

Wentle,  v.  To  turn  over. 

Weore,  pret.  t.  ( A.-S .)  Were. 
Wep,  pret.  t.  (A.-S.)  Wept. 
Wepely,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Causing 

tears. 

Wepene,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A weapon. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Mentula. 

We  pit,  s.  Weak  drink. 

Good  drynke  he  lovyd  better  than  he  did 

wepit , 

Men  called  liym  maister  John-with-tlie- 
shorte-tipet. 

Hereby  men  may  well  understonde  and 
see, 

That  in  scolys  he  had  taken  degrd. 

MS.  Rawl.,  C.  86. 

Wepmon,  s.  (A.-S.)  A man. 
Weppened,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Armed. 
Wer,  adj.  Aware. 

Ich  wes  w^el  fair, 

Such  scheltou  be ; 

For  Godes  love,  be  wer  by  me. 

MS.  Arund.,  83. 

Werc,  s.  Work. 

Leve  dame,  if  eni  clerc 
Bedeth  the  that  love  were, 

Ich  rede  that  thou  graunte  his  bone, 
And  bi-com  his  lefmon  sone. 

MS.  Rigby , 86. 


Werche,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  work. 

(2)  adj.  Watery;  insipid.  North. 
Wercok,  s.  A pheasant. 
Werdrobe,  s.  A badger’s  ordure. 
Were,  (1)  s.  Doubt ; uncertainty. 

(2)  v.  To  defend. 

(3)  5.  War. 

(4)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  wear. 

(5)  s.  A pond  or  pool.  North. 
Werely,  adv.  Slilv. 
Wer-hedlynge,  s.  A commander 

in  war. 

Werie,  v.  (1)  To  protect. 

(2)  To  curse. 

Wering,  s.  A protection. 

Werke,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  Work. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Ache  ; pain. 
Werlaughe,  s.  A wizard.  See 
Warlaw. 

Werly,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Worldly. 
Werne,  v.  To  deny  ; to  refuse ; to 
guard. 

And  as  myclie  as  he  hath  of  fevrenesse, 

As  myclie  heo  hath  of  worship  and  god- 
nesse; 

For  heo  wernyth  here  love  to  no  mon 
Heo  helpeth  and  socoureth  us  ichon. 

Castle  of  Love. 


Werpe,  v.  To  throw. 
Werraye,  v.  To  make  war. 
Werre,  s.  (A.-N.)  War. 
Werre,  1 ,. 


Worse. 

Fretful ; pee- 


WERRESTE, 

Werricking,  adj. 
vish.  Northampt. 

Werry,  v.  To  bring  forth  young. 
Line. 

Wesche,  v.  To  wash. 

Wese,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  ooze  out. 


And  bade  me  bame  me  welle  aboute, 
Whene  hit  wolde  other  water  or  wese, 
And  sone  after,  witlioutyn  doute, 

Than  sliold  I have  lysens  to  lyve  in  ease. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  i,  6. 


Wesels,  s.  A dish  in  old  cookery. 
West-country-parson,  s.  The 
hake.  Suss. 

West,  s.  A red  pustule  about  the 

eye. 

Westly,  adj.  Giddy.  Norf. 
Westren,  v.  To  tend  to  the  west. 
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Westril,  5.  A short  cudgel. 
Westy,  adj.  Giddy ; confused. 
Midi.  C. 

Wet-board,  5.  A shoemaker’s 
cutting-out  board. 

Wet-boards,  s.  Boards  sliding  in 
grooves. 

Wetchet,  adj.  Wet  through. 
Shropsh. 

Wete,  v.  (1)  ( A.-S .)  To  know. 

(2)  To  think. 

Wetewold,  5.  A wittol. 

Wet- goose,  s.  A simpleton. 
Wet-hand,  s.  A drunkard.  North. 
Wethe,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Mild. 
Wetherhog,  s.  A male  hog.  Line. 
Wetherly,  adv.  Violently.  Exm. 
Wethewinde,  s.  Woodbine. 
Wet-my-foot,  s.  The  quail. 
Northampt. 

Weuter,  v.  To  stagger.  Lane. 
Weve,  v.  (1)  To  raise. 

(2)  To  prevent,  or  put  off. 
Weved,  s.  (A.-S.)  An  altar. 
Wever,  s.  A river.  Chesh. 
Wevere,  v.  To  waver. 

And  thi  bileave  of  Jhesu  Crist 
His  nou  al  weverinde. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Wevet,  s.  A spider.  Somers. 
Wewerpow,  s.  A dam  across  a 
ditch  to  keep  up  the  water. 
North. 

Wkwte,  v.  To  whistle.  East. 
Wew-wow,  v.  To  wring  and  twist 
in  an  intricate  manner.  Norf. 
Wexe,  v.  To  grow  ; to  wax. 
Weybreds,  .9.  Warts.  East. 

We  ye,  (1)«.  A way. 

(2)  v.  To  go. 

Bote  hi  ar^t  i-cristned  be, 

Tram  hevene  evere  hi  weyeth. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

(3)  v.  To  weigh  ; to  carry. 
Weyey.  Yes,  yes.  North. 
Weyfere,  s.  (A.-S.)  A traveller. 
Weyment,  s.  Lamentation.  See 

Wayment. 

Wezzling,  adj.  Thoughtless.  Line. 
Wezzon,  s.  The  windpipe.  Graven. 

t ( fa") 


Whack,  (1)  v.  To  beat. 

(2)  s.  A heavy  fall. 

(3) 5.  Quantum  sufficit  of  strong 
drink.  “ He  was  not  right  drunk, 
but  had  got  his  whack .” 

Wh acker,  (1)  5.  A large  thing. 

(2)  v.  To  tremble.  North. 
Whacker-gerse,  5.  The  plant 
cow-quake. 

Whacking,  adj.  Big. 

Whain,  (1)  v.  To  coax.  North. 

(2)  adj.  Strange.  North. 
Whaint,  adj.  Quaint.  Whaintise, 
cunning. 

Whake,  v.  To  tremble.  Lane. 
Whale,  v.  To  beat.  North. 
Whale’s- bone,  s.  The  bone  of  th« 
walrus,  used  as  ivory. 

Whalm,  v.  To  cover  over.  Warw. 
Wham,  5.  (1)  A bog.  North.  Wha- 
mire , a quagmire.  Yorksh. 

(2)  Home. 

Than  preyde  the  ryclie  man  Abraham 
That  he  wide  senile  Lazare  or  sum  other 
wham.  MS.  Karl.  1701,  f.  44. 

Whame,  5. 

Whamp,  5.  (1)  A wasp.  North. 

(2)  A child.  Warw. 

Whane,  v.  To  stroke;  to  coax. 
North. 

Whang,  (1)  5.  A thong. 

His  meal-poke  hang  about  his  neck, 

Into  a leathern  whang. 

Well  fasten’d  to  a broad  bucle, 

What  was  both  stark  and  strang. 

Robin  Hood,  i,  98. 


(2)  v.  To  beat. 

(3)  5.  A blow.  North . 

(4)  v.  To  throw  violently.  Line. 

(5)  v.  To  pull  along  with  ease 
and  rapidity.  Leic. 

(6)  5.  Anything  large.  Yorksh . 
Whangby,  5.  Hard  cheese.  North. 
Whank,  5.  A large  lump.  North. 
Whanter,  v.  To  flatter.  North. 
Whantle,  v.  To  fondle.  Cumb. 
Whap,  v.  To  vanish  suddenly. 

North. 

| Whappe,  v.  To  wrap  up. 
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Whappet,  (1)  s . A blow  on  the 
ear.  Devon. 

(2)  The  prick-eared  cur. 
Whapple-way,  s.  A bridle-way. 
South. 

Whaps,  v.  To  put  in  hastily. 
Craven. 

Wharf-stead,  s.  A ford  in  a 
river. 

Wharle,  A small  wheel  on  a 
spindle. 

Wharle-knot,  s.  A hard  knot. 
Lane. 

Wharltng,  s.  Inability  to  pro- 
nounce the  letter  R. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  Carleton,  of 
which  we  were  told,  that  most  persons 
that  are  born  there,  whether  it  be  by  a 
peculiar  property  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
Mater,  or  else  by  some  other  secret 
operation  of  nature,  have  an  ill  favoured, 
untunable,  and  harsh  manner  of  speech, 
fetching  their  words  with  very  much 
ado,  deep  from  out  of  the  throat,  with  a 
certain  kind  of  wharling,  the  letter  R 
being  very  irksome  and  troublesome 
to  them  to  pronounce. 

Brown’s  Travels  over  England. 

Wharl-knot,  s.Ahard  knot.  Lane. 
Wharp,  v.  To  tease.  Norf. 
Wharre,  s.  Crabs.  Chesh. 

Wh arrow,  s.  The  wharle  of  a 
spindle. 

Whart,  prep.  Across.  Suff. 
Whartle,  v.  To  tease.  Forby. 
What,  (1)  s.  Something. 

(2)  interj.  Lo ! 

Whate,  adv.  Quickly. 
W’hatekyn,  j adj.  What  kind 
whatkynnes,  j of. 
What-nosed,  s.  Red-nosed  from 
drinking.  Norf. 

Whatsomever.  Whatever. 
Whatten,  adj.  What  kind  of. 
What-way,  s.  A guide-post.  Hertf. 
Whau,  adv.  Why.  North. 
Whaup,  s.  (1)  A knot.  North. 

(2)  The  larger  curlew.  North . 
Whave,  v.  (1)  To  turn  pottery 
when  drying.  Staff. 

(2)  To  cover  over.  North. 
Whay-worms,  s.  (1)  Whims. 


(2)  Pimples. 

Whazle,  v.  To  wheeze.  North. 
Wheady,  adj.  Tedious.  Var.d. 
Wheal,  s.  (1)  A blister. 

(2)  A flake,  or  layer.  Northampt. 
Wheam,  adj.  Snug;  very  close. 
North. 

Wheamly,  adv.  Deceitfully.  Line . 
Wheamow,  adj.  Nimble.  Derby. 
Whean,  (1)  s.  A small  quantity. 

(2)  v.  To  coax.  North. 

(3)  s.  A worthless  woman.  North. 
Wheant,  adj.  Quaint.  Lane. 
Wheat-plum,  s.  The  bastard  Or- 
leans plum.  Line. 

Wheatsele,  s.  The  season  of  sow- 
ing wheat. 

Wheaze,  s.  A puff.  Craven. 
Whecker,  v.  To  neigh.  Somers. 
Whedder,  v.  To  tremble.  North. 
Wheden,  s.  A fool.  West. 

Whee,  s.  A heifer.  Yorksh. 
Wheek,  v.  To  squeak.  North. 
Wheel,  s.  (1)  A mill.  Yorksh. 

(2)  A whirlpool.  Lane. 
Wheel-pit,  s.  A whirlpool.  Yorksh. 
Wheelspun,  s.  Strong  coarse  yarn. 
Norf. 

Wheel-spur,  s.  The  inner  high 
ridge  on  the  side  of  a wheel-rut. 
East. 

Wheelswarf,  s.  Yellow  sludge 
formed  by  grinding  on  a wet 
stone. 

Wheen-cat,  s.  A female  cat. 
Whele,  s.  A blister. 

Whelk,  s.  (1)  A blister;  the  mark 
of  a stripe. 

(2)  A blow.  North. 

(3)  A quantity.  Yorksh. 

Whelk er,  s.  A blow.  Cumb. 
Whelking,  adj.  Big.  North. 
Whelm,  (1)  v.  To  cover  anything 

by  turning  down  some  vessel  over 
it.  “ Whelm  that  basin  over  those 
strawberries.”  Warw. 

(2)  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  depress. 

(3)  s.  Half  a hollow  tree  laid 
with  its  hollow  side  upwards,  for 
a drain.  Norf. 
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Whelver,  s.  A.  great  straw  hat. 
Wheme,  v.  To  please. 

When-as,  adv.  When. 

Whennes,  adv.  ( A.-S .)  Whence. 
Whenny,  v.  Make  haste  ; be  nim- 
ble. 

Whennymegs,  s.  Trinkets.  Glouc. 
Whent,  adj.  Terrible.  North. 
Wheny,  v.  To  make  a bow. 
Where,  (1)  adv.  Whereas. 

(2)  s.  War.  MS.  dated  1470. 
Whereas,  adv.  Where, 

Where,  v.  To  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty. North. 

Wherne,  s.  The  wharle  of  a spin- 
dle. 

Wherr,  adj.  Very  sour.  Lane. 
Wherret,  (1)  s.  A box  on  the 
ear.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  tease;  to  torment. 
Wherril,  v.  To  complain.  Line. 
Wherry,  (1)  s.  A wherry  is  on 
the  Thames  a light  rowing  boat, 
but  on  the  East-Norfolk  and 
East- Suffolk  rivers  it  is  a large 
sailing  boat,  carrying  from  15  to 
35  tons  of  merchandise. 

(2)  s.  A liquor  made  from  the 
pulp  of  crab-apples  after  the  ver- 
juice is  pressed  out. 

(3)  v.  To  laugh  immoderately. 
Crav. 

Whert,  s.  Joy. 

Wherve,  s.  A joint.  Somerset. 
Whet,  v.  (1)  To  cut  with  a knife. 

(2)  To  sharpen  a knife,  &c. 

(3)  To  scratch,  or  rub.  North. 

(4)  To  gnash  the  teeth. 
Whethen,  adv.  Whence. 
Whether,  adv.  At  all  events.  Crav. 
Whethers,  adv.  In  doubt.  Crav. 
Wheting-corne,  s.  Pudendum  f. 

Reliq.  Ant .,  ii,  28. 

Whetkin,  s.  The  harvest  supper. 
North. 

Whetlebones,  s.  The  vertebrae 
of  the  back. 

Whettle,  v.  To  cut.  North. 
Whew,  v.  To  whistle.  North. 
Whewer,  s.  The  hen  widgeon. 


Whewfaced,  adj.  Pale.  Line. 
Whewtle,s.  A soft  whistle.  Cumb. 
Whewts,  s.  Irregular  tufts  of  grass. 
Whibibble,  s.  A whim.  East . 
Whiblin,  s.  (1)  A eunuch. 

God’s  my  life,  he’s  a very  mandrake ; 
or  else  (God  bless  us)  one  of  these 
whiblins,  and  that’s  worse. 

Honest  Wli 0.  PI.,  iii,  257. 

(2)  A sword. 

Come,  sir,  let  go  your  whiblin  [snatchetk 
his  sword  from  him]. 

R.  Brome,  Lovesick  Court , v,  1. 

Whiche,  s.  A chest.  * 
Whichen,  (1)  v.  To  quicken. 

(2 ) v.  To  choak.  North. 

(3)  s.  The  mountain-ash.  Crav . 
Whicker,  v.  To  neigh.  West. 
Whicket,  v.  To  give  whicket  for 

whacket , to  give  as  good  as  you 
receive. 

Whick-flaw,  s.  A whitlow.  North. 
Whicks,  s.  Couch-grass;  thorns. 
Craven. 

Whid,  s.  A quarrel.  East. 
Whidder,  v.  To  tremble.  North. 
Whidde,  s.  A word.  Dekker. 
Whie,  s.  A young  heifer. 

Whiew,  v.  To  go  rapidly.  North. 
Whiewer,  adj.  Shrewd.  Kent. 
Whiff,  s.  A glimpse.  North. 
Whiffle,  v.  (1)  To  flutter;  to 
hesitate ; to  talk  idly. 

(2)  To  shift,  as  the  wind. 
Whiffler,  s.  (1)  One  who  goes 
at  the  head  of  a procession  to 
clear  the  way,  particularly  in  the 
corporation  of  Norwich. 

(2)  A young  freeman,  who  at- 
tended the  companies  of  London 
on  Lord  Mayor’s  day. 

(3)  A smoker  of  tobacco. 
Whiffle-whaffle,  s.  Nonsense. 

North. 

Whiffling,  adj.  Uncertain.  Line. 
Whig,  s.  Buttermilk. 

With  green  cheese,  clouted  cream,  with 
flawns  and  custards  stor’d, 

Whig,  cyder,  and  with  whey,  I domineer  a 
lord.  Drayton,  Muses'  Elys.  Nymph,  6. 
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Brown  bread,  whig , bacon,  curds,  and  milke 
were  set  him  on  the  borde. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

Sweefre  growte,  or  whig,  his  bottle  had  as 
much  as  it  might  hold.  Ibid. 

Of  whig  and  whey  we  have  good  store. 
And  keep  good  pease- straw  tire; 

And  now  and  then  good  barley  cakes. 

As  better  days  require. 

King  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd. 

While,  (1)  prep.  Until.  YorJcsh . 

(2)  s.  ( A.-S .)  Time. 

Whilk,  (1)  adj.  Who;  which. 

(2)  v.  To  complain ; to  mutter. 
Kent. 

(3)  v.  To  yelp. 

Whilkin,  adv.  Whether.  YorJcsh. 
Whilom,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Formerly. 
Whilsum,  adj.  Doubtful. 

Whilt,  s.  An  idler.  North. 

Whim,  s.  (1)  A round  table  or 
other  machine  turning  on  a 
screw. 

(2)  The  brow  of  a hill.  Dorset. 
Whimberry,$.  Th  e bilberry.  Var.  d. 
Whimling,  adj.  Childish;  weakly. 
Whimlen,  Is.  A conceited  wo- 
whimling,  j man. 

Marry,  before  I could  procure  my  pro- 
perties, alarm  came  that  some  of  the 
whimlens  had  too  much. 

B.  Jons.,  Masque  of  Love  Best. 

Go,  whimling,  and  fetch  two  or  three 
grating  loaves  out  of  the  kitchin  to  make 
gingerbread  of.  ’Tis  such  an  untoward 
thing  ! B.  f FI.,  Coxcomb,  Act  iv. 

Whimly,  adv.  Silently.  North. 
Whimper,?;.  To  tell  tales.  North . 
Whims,  s.  A windlass.  YorJcsh. 
Whimsey,  s.  A whim. 

Tbe  good  man  quickly  did  agree, 

And  jeer’d  him  with  his  whimsey ; 
Pray,  if  you  come  again,  quoth  he, 

Come  not  down  my  chimney. 

The  Welch  Traveller,  12mo,  n.  d. 

Those  are  judged  the  best,  that  direct 
the  course  of  their  life  according  to  jus- 
tice and  equity,  and  not  the  peculiar 
whimsies  of  tlieir  own  natural  fancy; 
and  constantly  persevere  therein,  with- 
out so  much  as  the  appearance  of  change 
or  variation.  The  Sage  Senator,  p.  187. 

Whim-whams,  s.  Trinkets;  trifles. 


Nay  not  that  way, 

They’ll  pull  ye  all  to  pieces  for  your  whim- 

whams. 

Your  garters,  and  your  gloves. 

B.  FI.,  Night  Waller,  Act  i. 

Whin,  s.  (1)  Furze.  Whincow , a 
furze-bush.  Var.  d. 

(2)  Restharrow,  ononis  arvensis 
Northampt . 

Whinach,  v.  To  sob.  West . 
Whinder,  s.  The  wild  duck. 
Whindle,  v.  To  whine. 

Whinge,  v.  To  whine.  North. 
Whingel,  v.  To  whine.  Leic. 
Whinger,  s.  A large  sword.  Suff. 
See  Whinyard. 

Whink,  s.  ( 1)  A spark  of  fire. 
Westm. 

[2)  A sharp  cry.  North. 
Whinnel,  v.  To  whine.  Glouc . 
Whinner-nebbed,  adj.  Thin- 
nosed. North. 

Whinnock,  s.  (1)  A milk-pail. 
North. 

(2)  The  smallest  pig  in  a litter. 
South. 

Whinny,  v.  (1)  To  neigh. 

(2)  To  whimper,  as  a child. 
Whinstone,  s.  The  toad-stone. 
Chesh. 

Whinyard,  s.  A sword. 

But  stay  a while,  unlesse  my  whinyard  fail 
Or  is  inchanted,  I’le  cut  off  th*  intail. 

Cleveland  ’ s Poems,  1651. 

Whip,  (1)  v.  To  move  or  lift  up 
rapidly  or  suddenly. 

(2)  s.  A loose  cord  running 
through  a pulley. 

(3)  v.  To  do  slily. 

(4)  s.  The  upper  twig  of  a vine. 

(5)  To  whip  the  cat , to  get 
drunk.  Florio.  To  be  parsimo- 
nious. East. 

Whtp-crop,  s.  The  plant  white- 
beam. 

Whip-her- jenny,  s.  An  old  game 
at  cards. 

Whip-jack,  s.  A beggar  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a distressed  sailor. 
(Cant.) 
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Whipper,  s.  A lusty  wencher. 
Whipper-snapper,  (1)  s.  An  in- 
significant fellow. 

(2)  adj.  Active ; nimble.  West. 
Whippingly,  adv.  Hastily. 
Whippet,  (1)  s.  A dog  bred  be- 
tween a greyhound  and  spaniel. 

(2)  s.  A short  petticoat.  East. 

(3)  v.  To  jump  about. 
Whipple-tree,  s.  The  bar  on 

which  the  traces  of  a dragging 
horse  are  hooked. 

Whips-fagots,  s.  Faggots  made  of 
tips  of  woop  cut  otf  in  hurdle- 
making. 

Whipster,  s.  A bleacher.  North. 
Whipstock,  Is.  The  handle  of  a 
whipstalk,  J whip ; a whip. 

Beggars  fear  him  more  than  the  justice, 
and  as  much  as  the  whip-stock. 

Earles  Microc.,  p.  60,  ed.  Bliss. 

Bought  you  a whistle  and  a whip-stalk  too. 
To  be  revenged  on  their  villainies. 

Span.  Trag .,  0.  PI.,  iii,  180. 

Whipswhile,  s.  A short  period 
of  time.  Somerset. 

Whir,  v.  To  whiz. 

Whirken,  v.  To  choak.  Cotgr. 
Whirl-bark,  s.  A butter-churn. 
Derby. 

Whirlbat,  s.  The  iron  ring  thrown 
at  the  game  of  quoits. 
Whirl-bone,  s.  (1)  The  kneepan. 
North. 

(2)  The  thigh  bone,  which  fas- 
tens into  the  socket  of  the  hip. 
Hampsh. 

Whirl-bouk,  s.  A churn  worked 
by  turning  round.  Stafford. 
Whirle,  (1)  s.  A round  piece  of 
wood,  put  on  the  spindle  of  a 
spinning-wheel.  Bailey. 

(2)  v.  To  idle  about. 
Whirlicote,  s.  An  open  car,  or 
chariot. 

Of  old  time  coatches  were  not  knowne 
in  this  island,  but  chariots  or  whirlicotes, 
and  they  onely  used  of  princes  or  great 
estates,  such  as  had  their  footmen  about 
them.  Stowe's  Lond.,  1599. 


Whirligig,  s.  A carriage.  0 
Whirligog,  s.  A turnstile.  West . 
Whirligigousticon,.?.  Acrotchet. 

There  was  a countrey  fellow  drinking 
more  than  ordinary,  and  finding  his 
head  to  be  fighter  than  his  heels,  though  t 
it  high  time  to  quit  his  company.  He 
paid  his  reckoning  with  an  intent  to 
get  home  if  he  could,  and  having  gotten 
a whirligigousticon  in  his  noddle,  which 
made  it  turn  round. 

Great  Britans  Hong  combe,  1712. 

Whirling-plat,  s.  A whirlpool. 

Even  as  a stone  cast  into  a plaine  even 
still  water,  will  make  the  water  move  a 
great  space,  yet,  if  there  be  any  whirling- 
plat  in  the  water,  the  moving  ceaseth 
when  it  cometh  at  the  whirling -plat. 

Ascham,  Toxoph. 

Whirliwoo,s.  Anything  that  turns 
round  quickly.  Lane. 
Whirl-pit,  s.  A whirlpool. 

Down  sunk  they  like  a falling  stone. 

By  raging  whirlpits  overthrown. 

Sandy s,  Paraph,  of  Ezod.xv. 

Whirl-te-woo,  s.  Buttermilk. 
Derby. 

Whirly-huff.  See  Roger's -Blast . 
Whisk,  (1)  s.  The  game  of  whist. 

(2)  s.  An  impertinent  fellow. 

(3)  v.  To  switch.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  do  anything  hastily. 
Yorksh. 

(5)  s.  A sort  of  tippet ; an  old 
ornament  for  women’s  necks. 

(6)  s.  A machine  for  winnowing. 
Whisked,  part.  p.  Cheated. 

Hark  ye,  Mr.  Frenchlove,  I believe  you 
and  I are  whisk' t with  a couple  of  wives. 
Howard,  English  Mounsieur,  1674. 

Whisker,  (1)  s.  A switch. 

(2)  adj.  Cleaner.  Yorksh. 

(3)  “ The  dam  of  that  was  a 
whisker ,”  a phrase  used  when  a 
great  falsehood  was  uttered. 

Whisket,  s.  (1)  A basket;  a 
skuttle. 

(2)  A small  parcel.  Norf. 

(3)  A small  stick.  Berks. 
Whisk-felt,  adj.  Light  of  car- 
riage ; indecent.  Lane. 
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Whiskin,  s.  A shallow  drinking- 
bowl. 

Thence  to  Haywood  taking  flight-a, 

Mine  hostess  gave  me  brawn  at  night-aj 
But,  whai‘s  that  unto  the  matter? 
Whiskins  sorted  with  my  nature  : 

To  brave  Bacchus  no  gift  quicker 
Than  meat  changed  to  strong  liquor. 

Drunken  Barnaby. 

Pa.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  Good  Foist,  I 
shall  make  a whiskin  of  you  now,  and 
for  nothing  too-  I have  been  a little 
bold  with  my  master’s  name  in  this  an- 
swer ; the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  not 
guilty  of.  Bronte's  Northern  Lass. 

Whisking,  adj.  Great.  Var.d. 
Whiskish,  adj.  Frisky. 
Whisk-telt,  adj.  Lecherous. 
Lane. 

Whisky,  (1)  s.  A sort  of  gig. 

(2)  adj.  Lecherous. 
Whispering-pudding,  s.  A pud- 
ding in  which  the  plums  are 
very  close  together.  Northampt. 
Whiss,  v.  To  whistle. 

Whist,  adj.  Silent. 

When  all  were  whist,  king  Edward  thus 
bespoke, 

Hail  Windsore  where  I some  times  tooke 
delight 

To  hawke  and  hunt,  and  backe  the  proud- 
est horse. 

Peele's  Honor  of  the  Garter,  1593. 

Keepe  the  whisht,  and  thou  shalt  heare 
it  the  sooner.  Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Whister,  v.  To  whisper. 
Whister-clister,  s.  A blow. 
West . 

Whister-poop,  s.  A back-handed 
blow. 

Whister-snivet,  s.  A hard  blow. 
Whister-twister,  s.  A severe 
hlow.  West. 

Whistle,  s.  The  throat. 
Whistlejacket,  s.  Small  beer. 
Line. 

Whistler,  s.  The  green  plover. 
North. 

Whistness,  s.  Silence. 

Whistnesse  had  taken  possession  of  the 
woods;  stilnes  made  aboad  in  the 
fieldes,  and  darkenes  domineered  in 
the  zodiacke ; no  light. 

Man  in  the  Moone , 1609. 


Whit,  adv.  Quick. 
Whit-and-dub,  s.  Village  music. 
Berks. 

Whitcheft,  s.  Cunning.  North. 
White,  (1)  v.  To  requite.  North . 

(2)  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Specious. 

(3)  v.  To  cut.  North. 
White-back,  s.  The  white  poplar. 

Norf.  Sometimes,  birch. 

Wr Hite- both en,  s.  Thfe  large  daisy. 
White-boy,  s.  A term  of  endear- 
ment to  a favorite. 

I kuow,  quoth  1.  I am  his  white  boy , 
and  will  not  be  gulled. 

Ford's  ' Tis  Pity , frc.,  i,  3. 

The  Devill’s  White  Boyes,  or  a Mixture 
of  Malicious  Malignants,  with  a Bot- 
tom lesse  Sack-full  of  Knavery,  Popery, 
Prelacy,  &c.  Title,  1644. 

White-crops,  s.  Corn,  the  straw 
of  which  is  white,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  peas  and 
beans.  South. 

W hite-it  ! interj.  The  deuce  take 
it ! North. 

White-flaw,  s.  A whitlow. 
White-frost,  s.  Hoar-frost. 
White-goldes,  s.  The 'large  daisy. 
White-heft,  s.  Deception. 
White-herring,  s.  A fresh  her- 
ring. East. 

White-house,  s.  A dairy.  Wilts. 
White-light,  s.  A candle.  Line. 
White-livered,  adj.  Cowardly. 
White-mercury,  s.  Arsenic.  Line. 
White-mouth,  s.  A thrush.  Wilts. 
White-neb,  s.  A rook.  North. 
White-pot,  s.  A dish  formerly 
much  in  favour  in  Devonshire. 

What  doth  in  summer-time  more  cool, 
Than  clouted  cream  or  goosberry-fool  ? 
Next  bv  our  muse  it  might  be  muster’d 
The  praises  of  cheese  cake  and  custSrd; 
Jack-pudding  could  not  make  us  laugh. 
Had  he  not  a custard  to  quaffe; 

Pan-cakes  and  fritters  with  the  rest, 

And  Devon-shire  white-pots  with  the  best. 

Poor  Robin,  1693. 

To  make  a white-pot.  Take  a pint  and  a 
half  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar,  a little  rose-water,  a few  dates 
sliced,  a few  raisins  of  the  sun,  six  or 
seven  eggs,  and  a little  large  mace,  a 
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sliced  pippin,  or  lemon,  cut  sippet 
fashion  for  your  dishes  you  hake  in,  and 
dip  them'in  sack,  or  rose-water. 

A True  Gentlewoman’s  Delight,  1676. 
To  make  an  excellent  white-pot.  Blanch 
half  a pound  of  sweet-almonds,  make 
them  into  a paste  well  beaten,  put  to  it 
two  quarts  of  milk,  and  boil  them  to- 
gether; then  add  a spoonful  and  an 
half  of  rice  flower ; and  when  these  are 
boil’d  well,  strain  out  the  liquid  part 
into  two  quarts  ofnew-milk,  stirring  it; 
and  add  sugar  to  sweeten  it  as  you 
please,  and  a little  saffron  strain’d  into 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  white-wine,  viz. 
the  wine  wherein  it  has  been  soaked, 
and  with  this  beat  up  a dozen  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  bake  it. 

Way  to  get  Wealth,  1714. 

White-pudding,  s.  A sausage 
made  of  the  entrails  and  liver. 
West. 

White-rice,  s.  The  white-beam. 

White-witch,  s.  A beneficent 
witch. 

White-wall,  s.  The  spotted  fly- 
catcher. Nortfiampt . See  Wode- 
wale. 

White-wing,  s.  The  chaffinch. 
Northampt. 

Write-wood,  s.  The  lime-tree. 

Whither,  v.  To  whiz.  North. 

Whither- aw  ay,  adv.  To  what 
place. 

Abide,  fellow,  what  is  that,  I pray  thee  ? 
whither-away  carries  thou  the  childe. 

Terence  in  English,  1641. 

Whitherer,  s.  A strong  man. 
Line. 

Whiting-mop,  s.  (1)  A young 
whiting. 

They  will  swim  you  their  measures, 
like  whiting-mops,  as  if  their  feet  were 
Anns.  B.  FI.  Love’s  Cure,  ii,  2. 

(2)  A fair  lass. 

I have  a stomach,  and  could  content 
myself 

With  this  pretty  vihitlng  -mop. 

Massing.,  Guardian,  iv,  2. 

Whitings,  s.  White  puddings. 

Whitled,  adj.  Intoxicated. 

For  they  pass  hundred  gyants  strong,  with 
drinking  whitled  well. 

Amongst  their  cups  from  words  to  blowes 
and  worser  dealings  fell. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 


Porus,  well  whitled  with  nectar  (for 
there  was  no  wine  in  those  daies),  walk- 
ing in  Jupiter’s  garden,  in  a bowre 
met  with  Penia.  Barton’s  Anat.  Melan. 

Whitling,  s The  bull-trout  in  its 
first  year.  North. 

Whitneck,  s.  The  weasel.  Cornw. 
Whitster,  s.  (1)  A whitesmith. 
East. 

(2)  A bleacher  of  linen. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datcliet 
mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy 
ditch,  close  by  the  Thames’  side. 

Shakesp.,  Merry  W.  W.,  iii,  3. 

To  midwives,  chimney-sweepers,  beadles, 
nurses, 

To  seampsters,  laundresses,  and  gossips 
purses, 

To  drummers,  draimen,  pyrates,  drawers, 
glovers, 

To  trumpets,  whitsters,  ratcatchers,  and 
drovers, 

To  hang  men,  side  men,  to  churchwardens, 
cryers.  Taylor’s  Workes,  1630. 

Whit-tawer,  s.  (1)  A tanner  of 
white  leather. 

‘(2)  A collar-maker.  North. 
Whitten,  s.  The  wayfaring  tree. 
Whitter,  v.  To  lament.  Line. 
Whitterick,  s.  (1)  A young 
partridge.  North. 

(2)  A weasel.  Line. 
Whitterish,  adj.  Faded,  applied 
to  clothes.  Northampt. 
Whittery,  adj.  Sickly  looking. 
Norf. 

Whittle,  (1)  s.  A small  clasp- 
knife. 

A penny  whittle. 

That  will  neither  cut  stick  nor  vittle. 

Warwickshire  saying. 

(2)  s.  A blanket,  used  as  a 
mantle. 

(3)  v.  To  reduce  by  cutting. 

(4)  s.  A knot. 

(5)  v.  To  tie. 

(6^  v . To  wash.  Oxfd. 

(7 ) s.  A sort  of  basket. 

(8)  v.  To  flog  lightly.  Berks. 
Whittle,  Is.  A garment"  be- 

whidole,  I tween  a sheet  and  a 
blanket.  Suss.  A shawl.  Var.  d. 
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Whitty-treb,  s.  The  mountain- 
ash.  West. 

Whit-wood,  s.  The  lime-tree. 
Wore. 

Whiver,  v.  To  hover.  West. 
Whivel,  v.  To  hover.  Dorset . 
Whiz-bird,  s.  A bastard. 
Whizzen,  v.  To  whine.  North. 
Whizzer,  s.  A falsehood.  North. 
Whizzle,  v.  To  get  slily.  North. 
Whocke,  v.  To  tremble. 
Whole-footed,  adj.  Very  heavy 
footed  ; very  intimate.  Norf. 
Wholt,  s.  A mischievous  fellow. 
North. 

Whommle,  v.  To  turn  over. 
Whook,  v.  To  shake.  Chesh. 
Whoop,  v.  To  cry  out. 
Whoop-hide,  s.  The  game  of  hide 
and  seek. 

Whoop er,  v.  To  shout.  Dorset. 
Whoot,  s.  The  note  of  the  owl. 

The  starres  stared  upon  me,  beastes 
looked  wistly  after  me,  battes  flew 
about  mine  eares,  and  the  owle  whooted 
over  mine  head  * no  plow-men  whistling 
alongst  the  fallowes. 

Man  in  the  Moone , 1609. 

Whop,  v.  To  put  suddenly.  North. 
Whopstraw,  s.  A country  bump- 
kin. 

Whorecop,  s.  A bastard. 

What,  where  be  these  whorecops  ? 

I promis  you  keepe  a goodly  coyle; 

1 serve  the  hogs,  I seeke  heenes  nest, 

1 moile  and  toyle ! 

Manage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome , 1579. 

Whore’s-bird,  s . A term  of  re- 
proach. 

Whorle,  v.  To  rumble. 

Whort,  s.  A small  blackberry. 
Whosh,  v.  To  quiet. 

Whotyel,  s.  An  iron  for  boring 
holes.  Lane. 

Whowiskin,  s.  A black  drink- 
ing pot. 

Whozzened,  part,  p . Wrinkled. 
De  b. 

Whreak,  v.  To  whine.  Yorksh. 
Whrine,  adj.  Sour.  North. 


Whripe,  v.  To  whine.  North . 
Whule,  v.  To  howl.  Suff. 
Whune.  s.  A few.  Northumb. 
Whussel,  s A whistle. 

Whute,  v.  To  whistle. 

The  fryer  set  his  fist  to  his  mouth. 
And  wkuted  whues  three  '■ 

Half  a hundred  good  band-dogs 
Came  running  over  the  lee. 

Robin  Hood , ii,  64. 

Whuz,  v.  To  turn  rapidly,  as  a 
top  ; to  whuz  round. 

Whuther,  v.  To  flutter.  North. 
Why,  s.  A heifer.  North.  See  Quy . 
Why-bibble,  s.  A whinsey.  Norf. 
Wi,  (1)  s.  ( A.-S .)  A man. 

(2)  s.  Sorrow. 

(3)  pret.  With.  East. 

Wibble,  s.  The  weevil.  Northampt. 
Wibling’s-witch,  s.  The  four  of 

clubs. 

Wibrow,  .9.  The  plantain.  Chesh. 
Wicche,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A witch. 
Wichene,  witches. 

(2)  v.  To  bewitch. 

Wich,  (1)  s.  A salt-work.  West. 

(2)  s.  A small  dairy-house.  Essex. 

(3)  adj.  Alive.  North. 
Wichdome,  s.  Witchcraft. 
Wich-elm,  s.  The  broad-leaved 

elm. 

Wick,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  A bay,  or  small 
port.  Yorksh. 

(2)  A corner.  North. 

Wicke,  (1)  adj.  Wicked. 

(2)  s.  Wickedness. 
Wicken-tree,  1 s.  The  mountain- 
wicky,  j ash. 

Wicker,  v.  To  castrate  a ram. 
West. 

Wicks,  s.  Couch-grass.  Line. 
Wicket,  s.  Pudendum  f.  \bth  cent. 
Widdersful,  adv.  Striving  ear- 
nestly. 

Widdershins,  adv.  From  right  to 
left.  A direction  contrary  to  the 
course  of  the  sun. 

Widdey,  s.  A band  of  osier-rods. 
Widdle,  (1)  v.  To  fret.  North. 

(2)  6'.  A small  pustule.  East . 
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(3)  v.  To  move  loosely  about. 
Leic. 

(4)  A young  duck.  Norf. 
Widerwine,  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  enemy. 
Wide-wheae,  adv.  Widely;  ex- 
tensively. 

Widgeon,  s.  A simpleton. 
Widow’s-lust,  s.  The  horse- 
muscle. 

Widred,  adj.  Withered. 

Widue,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A widow. 
Wiegh,  s.  A wedge  or  lever. 
Wierde, s.  (A.-S.)  Fate;  destiny. 
Wiest,  adj.  Ugly.  West. 

Wif,  s.  (A.-Sj  A woman. 
Wiffle,  v.  To  be  uncertain.  East. 
Wiffler,  s.  A turncoat.  Lane. 
Wiff,  s.  A withy.  Kent. 
Wifhode,  s.  Womanhood ; the 
condition  of  being  a wife. 
Wifle,  s.  A sort  of  axe. 

Wifler,  s.  A huckster. 

Wifles,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Unmarried. 
Wifly,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Becoming  a 
wife. 

Wifman,  s.  A female. 

A wifman  of  so  much  my^th, 

So  wonder  a \vhelwry3th, 

Sey  I nevere  with  sy^th, 

Soth  forto  seyn. 

Reliq.  Antiq ii,  8. 

Wig,  s.  A small  cake.  Cotgr. 
Wiggen-ear,  s An  earwig.  Leic. 
Wigger,  adj.  Strong.  North. 
Wiggin,  s.  The  mountain-ash. 
Cumb. 

Wiggle,  v.  To  stagger. 
Wiggle-waggle,  v.  To  wriggle. 
East. 

Wight,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A creature. 

(2)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Active;  coura- 
geous. 

(3)  s.  A small  space  of  time. 

(4)  s.  A weight. 

(5)  adj.  White. 

Wyght  ys  wygkt,  $yf  yt  leyd  to  blake, 

And  soote  ys  swettere  aftur  bytternesse. 

MS.  Cantab Ff.  i,  6,  f.  136. 

( 6)  s.  A witch. 

Wightnesse,  s.  Power. 


Wighty,  ad/.  Strong.  North. 
Wire,  s.  (1)  A week. 

(2)  A dwelling. 

Wires,  s.  (1)  The  corners  of  the 
mouth.  North. 

(2)  Temporary  marks.  YorJcsh. 
WiRREDLOREST,«r//.  Most  wickedly. 
Wirnes,  s.  Wickedness. 

Wich,  s.  (1)  Sediment  of  liquor. 
(2)  A strainer  used  in  brewing. 
Norf. 

Wild-cat,  s.  The  polecat.  Lane. 
Wildecoles,  s.  Colewort. 
Wilderne,  s.  A wilderness. 
Wilderness,  s.  Wildness. 
Wild-fire,  s.  (1)  The  erysipelas. 

(2)  Greek  fire. 

(3)  In  passing  over  swampy 
moorlands  in  Autumn,  the  wheels 
of  carts,  or  the  shoes  of  travellers, 
are  often  seen  to  glimmer  as  if 
beset  with  thousands  of  luminous 
sparkles,  or  even  sheets  of  flame. 
This  is  occasioned  by  breaking  in 
upon  the  decayed  vegetable  in- 
gredients underneath  the  surface, 
which  teem  with  phosphorescent 
matter  visible  only  in  the  dark, 
and  when  thus  excited.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  Wild-fire. 

Wilding,  s.  The  crab-apple. 
Wild-mare,  s.  (1)  The  nightmare. 
(2)  See-saw. 

Wild-mare,  "l  s.  The  spring-halt, 
wild-hinch,  l which  causes  a 
wild-hitch,  J horse  to  catch  up 
his  leg  suddenly,  as  though  there 
were  a hitch  in  it.  Craven. 
Wildness,  s.  Cruelty. 
Wild-savager,  s.  The  plant 
cockle. 

Wild-spinnage,  s.  Goosefoot. 
Wilecoat,  s.  A vest  for  a child. 
Wilf,  s.  A willow.  North. 
Wilghe,  s.  (A.-S.)  A willow. 
Wilgil,  s.  An  hermaphrodite. 
Old  Diet. 

Wilry,  s.  A frog,  or  toad. 

Will,  (1)  s.  Passion  ; desire.  West. 
(2)  s.  A sea-gull.  South . 
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Will-a-wix,  s . An  owl.  Norf. 
Willement,  s.  A sickly-looking 
person. 

Willern,  adj.  Peevish. 

Willey,  s.  (1)  A child’s  night- 
gown. Cumb. 

(2)  A withy.  North. 

Willow,  (1)  s.  The  willow  was 
a sign  of  sorrow. 

Lady.  A.  So  that  for  liis  sake 
I quitted  all  the  rest. 

Pen.  And  left  them  willowes  ? 

Lady  A.  Every  man  of  ’em.  * 

Durfey,  Pool  turn'd  Criticlc. 

(2)  To  wear  the  willow , to  occupy 
the  last  place  or  seat. 

Willy,  (1)  adj  ( A.-S .)  Favorable. 

(2)  s.  A large  wicker  basket. 
South. 

(3)  s.  A bull.  Wight. 
Willy-beer,  s.  A plantation  of 

willows. 

Wiln.  For  willen,  pi.  of  wille. 
Wilne,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  will ; to  wish. 
Wtilo,  s.  A willow. 

Wilocat,  s.  The  polecat.  Lane. 
Wilsom ,adj.  (1)  Wilful;  doubtful. 

(2)  (for  wildsome.)  Dreary. 

(3)  Fat  and  indolent.  East. 
Wilt,  (1)  s.  A kind  of  sedge.  East. 

(2)  v.  To  wither.  Var.  d. 

Wim,  v.  To  winnow.  South. 
Wimble,  (1)  s.  An  auger. 

(2)  v.  To  bore  a hole. 

(3)  adj.  Nimble. 

Wimble-bent,  s.  A tall  species  of 
grass. 

Wime,  v.  To  go  softly;  to  steal 
secretly  along.  Line. 
Wimebling,  v.  To  linger.  North. 
Wimming-dust,  s.  Chaff.  Somers. 
Wimmon,  s.  sing,  and  pi.  (A.-S.) 
A woman. 

To  lovien  he  begon 
On  wedded  wimmon , 

Therof  he  hevede  wrone. 

MS.  Digly  86. 

Wimote,  s.  The  marshmallow. 
Wimple,  Is.  A cape  or  tippet 
wimplot,  J covering  the  neck  and 
shoulders. 


He  tells  you,  that  on  her  head  she  hath 
a veil,  and  on  her  chine  a wimplot,  and 
at  her  feet  a talbot;  great  ensigns  of 
honour ; but  would  fain  have  her  to  be 
a wife  of  Warren  earl  of  Surrey. 

Journey  through  England,  1724. 

W im-sheet,  s.  A cloth  for  winnow- 
ing corn.  West. 

Wim-wom,  adj.  Circuitous.  Leic. 
Win,  (1)  Wine. 

(2)  s.  (A.-N.)  A friend. 

(3)  *.  Will.  North. 

(4)  v.  To  dry  hay.  North. 

(5)  s.  A vane. 

(6)  s.  A cant  term  for  a penny. 
Winaflat,  part.  p.  On  one  side. 

North. 

Winard,  s.  The  redwing.  Cornw. 
Winch,  v.  To  wind  up  with  a 
windlass.  Palsgr. 

Winche,  v.  To  kick. 
Winchester-goose,  \s.  Aname 
winchester-pigeon,  j for  a sy- 
philitic bubo.  16 th  cent. 
Winch-well,  s.  (1)  A whirlpool. 

(2)  A deep  well.  Glouc. 

Wind,  (l)t\  To  wind  up  ; to  finish ; 
to  complete. 

(2)  s.  A winch. 

(3)  v.  To  winnow.  Devon. 

(4)  v.  To  fallow  land. 

(5)  s.  The  dotterel.  South. 

(6)  v.  To  talk  loud.  North. 
Wind-bibber,  s.  A hawk.  Kent. 
Winde,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  go.  See 

Wende. 

To  the  porter  he  gan  seye, 

Wynd  in  fellow.  I the  pray. 

And  thy  lord  than  ty  lie. 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  37. 

(2)  To  bring  in. 

Winded, part.  p.  Dry,  from  having 
been  exposed  to  the  wind.  Craven. 
Wind-egg,  s.  An  egg  with  a soft 
skin  instead  of  a shell. 

Winder,  (1)  s.  A fan.  North. 

(2) s.  Awoman  who  has  the  charge 
of  a corpse  before  burial.  Norf. 

(3)  v.  To  winnow.  North. 
Winders,  s.  Fragments. 
Windewe,  v.  To  winnow. 
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Wind-fanner,  s.  The  kestrel. 
Suss. 

Wind-flower,  s.  The  wood  ane- 
mone. Northampt. 

Windilling,  s.  A corn  fan. 
Winding -blade,  1 s.  A machine 
winding-stole,  l for  winding 
windle,  J yarn. 

Windlass,  s.  (1)  Subtlety. 

(2)  A bend. 

Windle,  s.  (1)  The  straw  of  wild 
grass.  North. 

(2)  A basket.  Lane. 

(3)  A bushel.  North. 

(4)  The  redwing.  West. 

(5)  Drifting  snow.  Line. 
Windles,  s.  Blades  on  which  to 

wind  yarn.  North. 
Windlkstree,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Crested 
dog’s-tail  grass.  North. 
Windover,  s.  The  kestrel.  Ray. 
Window-clothe.  See  Wim-sheet . 
Windowe,  v.  To  dwindle;  to  di- 
minish. 

The  x.  wyffe  began  her  tale, 

And  seyd,  I have  one  of  the  smale. 
Was  wyndowed  away. 

Forking  ton  MS. 

Window-peeper,  s.  A surveyor  of 
taxes. 

Windrow,  s.  Corn  or  hay,  set  up 
so  as  to  protect  it  against  the 
wind. 

Wind-shacks,  s.  Cracks  in  wood 
caused  by  the  wind.  Craven. 
Windshaken,  adj.  Weakly.  South. 
Windspill,  s.  A kind  of  grey- 
hound. 

Windsucker,  s.  The  kestrel. 
Windy,  adj.  Talkative;  noisy. 
North.  Windy -wallets,  one  who 
romances. 

Wine,  s.  The  wind.  Somers. 
Winesour,  s.  A species  of  large 
plum. 

Wine-tree,  s.  A vine.  Norf. 
Winewe,  v.  To  winnow. 

Wing,  v.  To  carve  a quail. 

Winge,  v.  To  shrivel.  Norf. 
Winger,  v.  To  rumble  about.  Line. 


Wingery,  adj.  Oozing.  Cornw. 
Wingle,  v.  To  heckle  hemp. 
Wingy,  adj.  Having  the  character 
of  wings. 

And  with  choice  clieere.  in  golden  dishes 
dine. 

And  thus  two  dayes  at  least  we  there  did 
spend. 

Now  faire  southwindes  our  wingy  sails  did 
tend.  Virgil , by  Vicars,  1632. 

Wink,  s.  (1)  A periwinkle. 

(2)  A winch.  West. 

Wink- a-pipes,  Is.  A term  of  con- 
wink-a-puss,  J tempt. 

Winkers,  s.  Eyes. 

Winkle,  adj.  Feeble.  YorJcsh. 
Winly,  (1)  adj.  {A.-S.)  Pleasant; 
joyful. 

(2)  adv.  Quietly.  North. 
Winna.  Will  not.  North. 

Winne,  (1)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  go. 

(2)  v.  {A.-S.)  To  gain  ; to  reach. 

(3)  5.  {A.-S.)  Joy. 

(4)  s.  Furze.  MS.  Nominate. 

(5)  v.  To  carve. 

(6)  v.  To  work.  North. 
Winnick,  (1)  v.  To  fret.  East. 

(2)  s.  A suppressed  cry.  Essex. 
Winnol-weather,  s.  The  stormy 
weather  common  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  so  called  from 
St.  Winwaloe,  a British  saint, 
whose  anniversary  falls  on  the 
third  of  that  month.  Norf. 
Winny,  v.  (1)  To  dry  up.  Line. 

(2)  To  be  frightened.  Cumb. 

(3)  To  neigh.  West. 

Winsome,  adj.  {A.-S.)  Gay. 

Wint,  (1)  pret.  t.  Dwindled  away. 

Uuorldes  blisse  ne  last  non  throwe. 

Hit  wint  and  went  awei  anon ; 

The  lengore  that  hie  hit  i-cnowe, 

The  lasse  ich  finde  pris  theron. 

MS.  Rigby  86,  f.  163. 

(2)  v.  To  harrow  twice  over. 
Winter,  s.  An  implement  hung 
on  a grate  to  warm  anything. 
Winter-crack,  s.  A sort  of  bul- 
lace. 

Winter-cricket,  s.  A tailor- 
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Winter-hedge,  s.  A clothes- 
horse. 

Winteridge,  s.  Fodder  for  cattle 
in  winter. 

Winter-rig,  v.  To  fallow  land  in 
winter.  Far.  d. 

Winter-sterved,  adj . Perished 
by  winter. 

Stella  hath  refused  me, 

Astrophell,  that  so  well  served, 

In  this  pleasant  spring  must  see, 

While  in  pride  flowers  be  preserved, 
Hirnselfe  only  winter-sterved. 

England’s  Helicon , 1614. 

Wintle-end,  s.  The  end  of  a shoe- 
maker’s thread.  Wight,. 
Wintling ,adj.  Small.  “The  weeds 
are  so  wintling .”  Warwicksh. 
Win-tre,  s.  The  vine. 

Winwe,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Winnowing. 
Winy-piny,  adj.  Fretful. 

Wipe,  (1)s.  The  lapwing. 

(2)  s.  A rebuke. 

And  at  his  departure  from  the  council 
table  (where  he  humbly  acknowledged 
his  majesties  mercy,  and  their  lordships 
justice)  the  Lord  Treasurer  gave  him  a 
wipe,  for  suffering  his  coachman  to  ride 
hare  before  him  in  the  streets ; which 
fault  he  strove  to  cover,  by  telling  his 
lordship,  his  coachman  did  it  for  his 
own  eas e.— Wilson’s  James  I,  1653. 

(3)  v.  To  strike.  East. 

(4)  To  wipe  one’s  nose , to  cheat. 
To  wipe  one’s  eye , to  kill  a bird 
a fellow-sportsman  has  missed. 

\^iper,  s.  A towel.  In  slang,  a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Wipes,  s.  Fence  of  brushwood. 
Devon. 

Wippet,  s.  A little  child.  East. 
Wirdle,  v.  To  work  slowly.  North. 
Wire-draw,  v.  To  lead  by  the 
nose. 

Wire-thorn,  s.  The  yew.  North. 
Wirke,  v . To  work;  to  do;  to 
make. 

Wirrangle,  s.  The  great  butcher- 
bird. Peak  of  Derby. 

Wirsle,  v.  To  exchange.  North. 
Wirsom,  s.  Foul  pus.  Yomsh . 
Wirste,  s.  The  wrist. 


Wirtch,  v.  To  ache.  North.  See 

Werke. 

Wirt-springs,.9.  Hangnails.  Line . 
Wirwivvle,  1 5.  ( A.-S.,wir , myr- 
wywivvle,  j tie,  and  wifely  an 
adder.)  The  hippophae  rham- 
noides,  or  sea-buckthorn. 

Wise,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Manner. 

(2)  v.  To  show ; to  let  off. 

(3)  s.  A stalk.  Lane. 

Wise-man,  s.  A magician. 
Wise-more,  s.  A wiseacre.  Dev. 
Wisene,  v.  To  shrivel. 
WisHE,jt?re£.  t.  of  wasche.  Washed. 
Wishful,  adj.  Anxious.  North. 
Wishinet,  s.  A pincushion.  North. 
Wishly,  adv.  Earnestly.  Norf. 

I saw  you  look  wishly  on  me. 
Ravenscroft,  Careless  Lovers,  1673. 

Wishness,  adj.  Melancholy.  Dev. 
Wishy-washy,  adj.  Weak ; sickly. 
Wisk,  v.  To  move  rapidly. 
Wiskers,  s.  Striplings. 

And  when  yoong  wiskers,  fit  for  worke, 
In  no  good  sort  will  spend  the  day, 
But  be  propliane,  more  then  a Turke, 
Intending  nought  but  to  be  gay. 

Gosson’s  Pleasant  Quippes,  1596. 

Wisloker,  adj.  (A.-S.)  More 
certain. 

Wisly,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Truly. 
Wisomes,  s.  Tops  of  turnips,  &c. 
Wisp,  (1)  s.  A seton. 

(2)  s.  A stye  in  the  eye.  West. 

(3)  s.  A disease  in  bullocks* 
hoofs.  South. 

(4)  v.  To  rumple.  East. 

(5)  s.  A flock  of  snipes. 

Wisse,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  teach. 

(2)  v.  To  suppose. 

(3)  adv.  (A.-S.)  Certainly. 
Wissere,  s.  A teacher. 

Wist,  pret.  t.  (A.-S.)  Knew. 
Wister,  s.  A view.  East. 

Wistey,  s.  A spacious  place.  Lane. 
Wistly,  adv.  Earnestly. 

Wit.  s.  (1)  Sense. 

(2)  Yellow  henbane. 

Witaldry,  s.  Folly. 

W itandly }adj.(A.-S.)  Knowingly. 
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Witch,  s.  A small  candle  added  to 
make  up  weight.  North. 

WlTCHEN. 

witch-hazel,  ^ s.  Mountain  ash. 
WITCH-WOOD,  J 

Witchify,  v.  To  bewitch.  West. 
Witch-ridden,  adj.  Having  the 
nightmare. 

Witcraft,  s.  Wit;  logic. 

Wite,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  know. 

That  mai  ilke  moil  hi  me  wite. 

For  mai  I liouther  gange  ne  site. 

MS.  Digby,  86. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  To  reproach  ; to  twit. 

Syr,  seyde  Syr  Marrok,  wyte  not  me, 

For  grete  nioone  sche  made  for  the, 

As  sche  had  lovyd  no  moo. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  ii,  38,  f.  72. 

(3)  To  depart;  to  go  out. 

(4)  ( A.-S .)  To  keep;  to  hinder. 
Witeword,  s.  (A.-S.)  A covenant. 
With,  (1)  s,  A twig,  especially  of 

willow.  Var.  d . 

Nor  weart  thou  Phoebus  chast  although 
thou  wor’st  a willow  withe. 

Warner’s  Albions  England,  1592. 

(2)  prep.  (A.-S.)  By. 

Withall,  prep.  With. 
WIthdrawt,  s.  A chest  of  drawers. 
Withen-icibble,  s.  A stout  willow 
stick.  Far.  d 

Wither,  (1)  prep.  (A.-S.)  Oppo- 
site to. 

(2)  s.  A stout  fellow7.  YorJcsh. 

(3)  v.  To  throw  down  with  vio- 
lence. North. 

Witherguess,  adj.  Different.  Som. 
See  Othergates. 

Withering,  (1)  s.  The  second  floor 
of  a malt-house. 

(2)  adj.  Stout.  Chesh. 
Witherly,  adv.  Hastily ; vio- 
lently. Dev. 

Withershines,  adv.  In  a direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  course  of  the 
sun.  Sussex.  See  Widder shins. 
Witherwine,  s.  (A.-S.)  An  enemy. 
With-hault,  pret.  t . Withheld. 
Spenser . 


Withinforth,  adj.  Internally. 

For  only  contrycyon  wythinforth  may 
suffyce  in  suche  a case. 

Caxt.,  Art  of  Dying  Well,  fol.  A.  iii.  recto. 

Withoutforth,  adj.  Externally. 
Withnay,  v.  To  deny;  to  resist. 
Witholde,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  restrain. 
Withouten,  prep.  Without. 
Withsave,  v.  To  vouchsafe.  Bar- 
clay, 1570. 

Withsaye,  v.  To  deny. 
Withsitte,  v.  To  withstand. 
With-skape,  v.  To  escape. 
With-take,  v.  To  withdraw. 
WlTHTHER-HOOKED,jt?ar£.jP.(y/.-£.) 
Barbed. 

This  dragoun  liadde  a long  taile. 

That  was  withther-hoolced  saun  faile. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  210. 

With-thi,  conj.  On  condition 
that. 

Withwind,  s.  Wild  convolvulus. 
Withy,  s.  A willow.  Var.  d. 
Withy-cragged,  adj.  Said  of  a 
horse  whose  neck  is  loose  and 
pliant.  North. 

Witinge,  s.  Knowledge.  North. 
Witlether,  s.  A tough  tendon  in 
sheep. 

Witne,  v.  To  blame  ; to  rebuke. 

Least  worthily  I moughten  witned  bee, 

I welcome  him  with  shepherds  country 
glee.  Peele’s  Eglogue,  1589. 

Witnesfully,  adv.  Evidently. 
Witness,  s.  A godmother. 

Wits,  fits,,  and  fancies.  A pro- 
verbial phrase,  applied  in  various 
ways. 

Except  you  season  your  avisoes  with 
some  light  passages,  with  wits,  fits,  and 
fancies,  like  ballads  and  babies  to  re- 
fresh the  capacities  of  your  auditours. 
Vaughan’s  Golden  Fleece,  i,  p.  12. 

lie  has  wit,  I can  tell  you ; and  breaks 
as  many  good  jests  as  all  the  wits,  fits , 
and  fancies  about  the  town;  and  has 
trained  up  many  young  gentlemen,  both 
here,  and  in  divers  parts  beyond  the 
seas.  Broome’s  Northern  Lass. 

Wit-shack,  s.  A shaky  bog.  North. 
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Witte,  v.  To  bequeath. 

Wittenly,  adv.  Knowingly.  Cumb. 
Witter,  (1)  v.  To  fret.  North. 

(2)  v.  To  be  informed. 

(3)  s.  A mark. 

Wittering,  (1)  s.  A hint.  North. 

(2)  adj.  Tedious.  Leic. 
Witterly,  adv.  Truly. 

Witters,  s.  Fragments.  Oxfd. 
Wittol,  s.  A patient  cuckold. 
Witty,  (1)  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Wise. 

(2)  s.  Mountain  ash.  Shropsh. 
Wity,  adj.  In  fault. 
Wivel-minded,  adj.  Fickle;  ca- 
pricious. Berksh. 

Wivere,  s.  (A.-S.)  A serpent. 
Wivver,  v.  To  quiver.  Kent . 
Wizde ,part.p.  Informed. 

They  flocke  in  plumps  this  pilgrim  faire 
to  vew, 

And  to  be  wizde  what  cause  her  thither 
drew.  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  1594. 

Wizles,  s.  Tops  of  vegetables. 
Wizzen,  v.  To  wither,  or  shrivel. 
Wizzle,  v.  To  obtain  slily. 
Wizzle-pated,  adj.  Thoughtless ; 

giddy.  Northampt. 

Wlappe,  v.  To  wrap  up. 
Wlatfer,  s.  One  who  speaks  in- 
distinctly. Ayenb.  of  Inwit. 
Wlatful ,adj.  (A.-S.)  Disgusting; 
revolting. 

Wlatinge,  s.  Loathing. 
Wlatsome,  adj.  Loathsome. 
Wlonke,  (1)  adj.  Fair. 

(2)  s.  A fair  or  handsome  person. 

(3)  s.  Splendour;  wealth. 

Wo,  (1)  adj.  Sorrowful. 

(2)  s.  A check.  Var.  d. 

Woal,  v.  “ A word  used  by  seamen 
for  fastning  or  tyingtheirboates.” 
The  Newe  Metamorphosis , 1600, 
MS.  marg.  note. 

Woave,  1 v.  To  turn  over.  “Put 
waave.  j the  apples  on  the  floor 
and  woave  a pan,  or  a dish,  or  a 
tub  over  them.,,  Shropsh. 
Wobble,  v.  To  reel  about. 
Var.  d. 


Wobble-jade,  adj . South . 
Woblet,  s.  The  handle  of  a hay- 
knife. 

Wock,  s.  An  oak.  West. 

Wocks,  s.  The  clubs  in  cards,  which 
resemble  oak  leaves.  Somers. 
Wocnes,  s.  Moisture.  Ayenb.  of 
Inwit. 

Wod,  s.  An  ox. 

Wodake,  s.  The  woodpecker. 
Wode,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Mad. 

(2)  s.  A wood. 

(3)  pret.  t.  (for  yode.)  Went. 
Wodehed,  s.  (A.-S.)  Madness. 
Wodewale,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  golden 

oriole,  a species  of  thrush,  oriolus 
galbula. 

Wodewe,  s.  (A.-S.)  A widow. 
Wodewhistel,  s.  Hemlock. 
Wodge,  s .*  A lump,  or  quantity. 
Warw. 

Wod-lod,  Is.  A customary  pay- 
wod-led,  J ment  from  one  parish 
to  another  for  intercommoning. 
Wod-songs,  s.  Woodmen’s  songs. 
Wodwos,  s.  Wild  men  ; monsters. 
Gaw. 

Woep,  s.  (A.-S.)  Sorrow.  See 
Wop. 

A1  the  blisse  of  thisse  live 
Thou  shalt,  mon,  henden  in  woep  ; 

Of  house,  of  horn,  of  child,  of  wive, 

Seli  mon,  tak  therof  koep. 

MS.  Dighy , 86. 

Woestart.  An  interjection  of  con- 
dolence. Line. 

Wofare,  s.  (A.-S.)  Sorrow. 
Woggin,  s.  A narrow  passage  be- 
tween two  houses.  Yorksh.  Pro- 
bably from  woghe , a wall. 
Woghe,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A wall. 

(2)  s.  (A.-S.)  Wrong;  harm. 

(3)  adj.  Bent. 

Woke,  v.  To  throb  with  pain. 
Woken,  v.  To  suffocate.  North. 
Wokey,  adj.  Sappy.  Durh. 
Wolbode,  s.  The  millepedes. 
Wold,  pret.  t.  Would. 

Wolde,  s.  A wood. 

Wolder,  v . To  roll  up.  East. 
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Wolf,  s.  (1)  A bit  for  a restive 
horse. 

(2)  A sort  of  fishing-net. 

(3)  A disease  in  the  legs. 

(4)  A fence  across  a ditch,  to  pre- 
vent cattle  passing  into  another 
field.  East. 

(5)  A brick  archway  for  water 
to  pass  through.  In  the  court 
rolls  of  Romford  manor  are  pre- 
sentments for  repairing  wolven. 
Essex. 

Wolf-head,  s.  ( A.-S .)  An  outlaw. 
Wtolsted,  s.  Worsted. 

Wolwarde,  adv.  Without  linen 
next  the  body.  “ To  go  wol- 
warde” was  a common  penance. 
Wombk-cloutes,  s.  (A.-S.)  Tripes. 
Womb-pipe,  s.  The  entrance  of 
the  vagina. 

Wommel,  s.  An  auger.  North. 
Won.  Will.  Somerset. 

Wonde,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  refrain; 
to  desist  through  fear. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Dwelt. 

(3)  pret.  t.  Went. 

He  smote  the  dore  with  hys  honde, 
That  opyn  hyt  wonde. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  ii,  38,  f.117. 

Wonder,  (1)  adj.  Wonderful. 

And  that  they  repentyd  hem  wonder  sore 
That  ever  they  maden  a5eyn  hurr  bate 
or  stryff.  Chron.  Vilodun,  p.  83. 

Off  kyng  Arthour  a wonder  case, 
Frendes,  lierkyns  how  it  was. 

MS.  Ashmole,  61,  f.  60. 

(2)  s.  The  afternoon.  Staff. 
Wonderly,  adv.  Wonderfully. 
Wonders, adv. Exceedingly.  “Than 
was  Kynge  H erode  wonders 
wroth.”  Fest.y  fol.  lxxv,  verso. 
“ A wonders  ryche  man.”  Fol.  x, 
verso. 

Wone,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  dwell. 

(2)  s.  A dwelling. 

The  frontys  thei  wer  amelyd  all 
With  all  maner  dyverse  amell: 
Therein  he  saw  wyde  wonys , 

And  all  wer  full  of  presyos  stonys. 

MS.  Ashmole,  61,  xv  cent. 

'3)  s.  (A.-S.)  Manner;  custom. 


(4)  s.  Quantity  ; plenty ; a heap. 

Yea,  my  lorde  life  and  deare, 

Hosted  fishe  and  lionnye  in  feare, 
Theirof  we  have  good  wonne. 

Chester  Plays,  ii,  109 


M oned,  \ #dv.  Accustomed ; wont. 
wonet,  J * 

Wong,  s.  (1)  (A.-S.)  The  cheek. 

See  Wang. 

(2)  Low  land.  Line. 

(3)  A meadow  ; a grove. 

Wonien,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  dwell. 

Woning,  s.  A dwelling. 

Wonmil-cheese.  See  Bang. 

Wonne,  part.  p.  Accustomed.  ' ''  ^ ' 

Wont,  (1)  s.  A mole. 

(2)  v.  To  yoke  animals.  Oxfd. 

Wonted,  part.  p.  Turned,  as  milk. 

Cumb. 

Wont-heave,  s.  A mole-hill. 

Wont-snap,  s.  A mole-trap. 

Wood,  (1)  adj.  Mad;  wild. 

(2)  s.  A quantity. 

Woodcock,  s.  A silly  fellow. 

Wooddle,v.  To  muffle.  Northampt. 

Wooden,  adj.  Mad. 

Woodenly,  adv.  Awkwardly.  Yorks. 

Woodhack,  s.  The  woodpecker. 

Woodhede,  s.  (A.-S.)  Madness. 

Woodlich,  adv.  Madly. 

Woodman,  s.  (1)  A forester;  a 
hunter. 

(2)  A wencher. 

(3)  A carpenter.  Derb. 

Woodman’s-beard,  s.  Marestail. 
Wood-march,  s.  Sa?iicle.  Ger. 

Wood-mare,  s.  (A.-S.)  The  echo. 

Woodnep,  s.  The  plant  Ameos. 

Gerard. 

Wood-noggin,  s.  A half-timbered 
house.  Kent. 

Woodness,  s.  Madness. 

Woodpecker,  s.  “ A broker  who 
staked  at  the  gaming-tables  at 
ordinaries  articles  against  an  ex- 
orbitant value  in  money.”  Dec- 
ker’s Lanthorne  and  Candle-light , 

1620. 

Wood-sere,  s.  (1)  The  season  of 
felling  wood. 
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The  husbandman  will  teach  us  that  if 
pease  be  sowen  in  the  increase  of  the 
moone,  they  will  never  leave  blooming, 
for  which  cause  they  are  sowen  only  in 
the  waine;  and  if  wood  be  cut  after  the 
sunne  decline  from  us  till  he  come  to 
the  equinoctial  (which  time  they  call 
woodsere)  it  will  never  grow  againe. 

Hey  don,  Def.  of Astrology , 1603. 


(2)  Decayed  or  hollow  pollards. 
East . 

Woodsoar,  s.  Cuckoo-spittle. 
Woodsower,  s.  Wood-sorrel. 
Woodspack,  \ s.  The  wood- 
wood  sprite,  J pecker.  East. 
Woodspite,  s.  The  woodpecker. 
Leic. 

Wood-ward,  s.  The  keeper  of  a 
wood. 

Woodwex,  s.  Dyer’s  broom.  North. 
Woofet,  s.  A simpleton.  East. 
Wooing-candle,  s.  A night  light. 
W ool-bed,  s.  A kind  of  caterpillar. 
Old  Diet. 

Wool-blade,  s.  The  plant  verba- 
scum. 

Wool-drawers,  s.  A class  of 
thieves. 

Woolfist,  s.  A term  of  reproach. 

Out,  you  sous’d  gurnet,  you  woolfist! 
begone,  I say,  and  bid  the  players 
despatch,  and  come  away  quickly. 

Prol.  to  Wily  Beg.  Or.  Dr.,  iii,  p.  294. 


(2)  s.  A bundle  of  straw.  Far.  d. 

(3)  v.  To  produce  an  abortive 
lamb.  Norf. 

(4)  s.  A wasp.  Exm. 

(5)  s.  A fan  for  corn.  Line. 
Wop-eyed,  adj.  Goggle-eyed. 
Wopne,  s.  Urine.  Pr.  P. 
Worbitten,  adj.  Pierced  by  the 

larvae  of  beetles ; said  of  growing 
timber.  East. 

Worche,  v.  To  work. 

Word,  (1)  s.  The  world. 

(2)  s.  Talk ; fame. 

(3)  v.  To  wrangle.  East. 

(4)  s.  A motto. 

Wording-hook,  s.  A dung-rake. 
Chesh. 

Wordle,  s.  The  world.  A com- 
mon form  in  English  of  the  14th 
cent. 

For  thour$  thy  crouche  and  passyon 
Thys  wordle  tliou  for-bou^test. 

William  de  Shoreham. 
Most  glorius  quene,  reynyng  yn  hevene, 
Stere  of  the  se,  of  alle  this  tvordel  lady. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  i,  6,  f.  124. 

Wordles,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Speechless. 
Wore  ,pret.t.pl.  Were. 

Tho  stod  Havelok  als  a lowe 
Aboven  that  ther  inne  wore. 

Havelok,  1700. 

Worgish,  adj.  Ill  tasted.  Oxon . 
Work,  v.  (1)  To  suppurate.  West . 
( 2)  To  banter. 

Workbrittle,  adj.  Inclined  to 
work;  industrious.  Warw. 
Workfolkes’  wine,  s.  Home 
made  wine.  *'  Workefolkes  wine, 
or  hand-labourers  wine ; hous- 
holde  wine.”  Nomencl. 
Work-wise,  adv.  Workmanlike. 
Norf. 

World,  s.  A great  quantity. 
Worldes,  adv.  (A.-S.)  Worldly. 
Worm,  (1)  (A.-S.)  A serpent; 
any  venomous  vermin. 

For  underneath  this  bed  of  sage 
The  fellow  that  did  dig, 

Turnde  up  a toade,  a loathsome  sight, 

A worme  exceeding  big. 

'IahVKc 


Wool-gathering.  “ Dare  le  cer- 
vella  a ripedulare , to  let  ones 
witsgoe  a wool-gathering.” FLorio. 

Tu  fac,  apud  te  ut  sis.  Let  not  your 
wits  bee  a wooll-gathering. 

Terence  in  English.  1641. 

Wool-packs,  s.  Light  clouds. 
Norf. 

Woopes-dale,  s.  The  vale  of 
weeping  or  sorrow ; a man’s 
life. 

Woos,  s.  Vapour. 

Woosom,  s.  An  advowson. 
Wooster,  s.  A lover.  Craven. 
Woot.  Wilt  thou.  West. 

Wooult,  s.  The  weevil.  North - 
ampt. 

Wop,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Weeping. 
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The  toade  was  of  a monstrous  growth ; 
Then  every  man  could  tell 
And  judge  the  cause  of  that  mishap 
Which  both  those  friends  befell. 

Then  could  they  say,  the  venomd  worme 
Had  belchd  his  poyson  out. 

Turberville’s  Tragicall  Tales , 1587. 

(2)  A corkscrew.  Kent. 

(3)  A poor  wretch. 

Wormling,  s.  A small  worm. 
Worm-puts,  s.  Worm  hillocks. 

East. 

Worm-stall,  s.  Dirt  thrown  up 
by  worms.  Leic. 

Wornil,  s.  The  larva  of  the  gadfly 
which  breed  under  the  skin  of 
cattle. 

Worowe,  v.  To  choke. 

Worra,  s.  A small  nut  or  pinion, 
with  grooves  and  a hole  in  the 
centre,  through  which  the  end  of 
a round  stick  may  be  thrust,  at- 
tached to  a spinning-wheel. 
Somers. 

Worre,  adj.  ( A.-S .)  Worse. 
Worry,  v.  To  choke.  North. 
Worse,  v.  To  grow  worse. 
Worsle,  v.  (1)  To  wrestle.  North. 

(2)  To  recover. 

Worstow.  Wert  thou. 

Wort,  s.  A vegetable;  especially 
a cabbage. 

Wortestock,  s.  Colewort. 
Worthe,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  be;  to 
become. 

(2)  s.  The  subjunctive  mood, 
pret.  t.,  and  future  of  the  verb. 

“Neltou,”  quod  the  wolf,  “thin  ore, 

Ich  am  afingret  swithe  sore; 

Ich  wot  to-nijt  ich  worthe  ded, 

Bote  thou  do  me  soume  reed.” 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  276. 

Thus  he  worthe  on  a stede ; 

In  hys  wey  Cryst  liyme  sped ! 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  36. 


(3)  adj.  Wroth. 

(4)  s.  A nook  of  land. 


WORTHLIEST,  “1  ,. 
WORTHLOKST,  J •'* 


Most  worthy. 


Were  love  alsolonddreias  he  is  furstkene, 
Hit  were  the  worthlokste  thing  in  werlde 
were,  ieh  wene.  MS.  Digby  86. 


Wortwale,  s.  A hangnail. 

Wos,  s.  A kind  of  corn. 

Wosbird,  s.  A wasp.  Wilts . 
Wosche,  v.  To  wash. 

Wose,  (1)  8.  (A.-S.)  Mud;  filth; 
slime. 

(2)  v.  To  ooze. 

Wosere,  pron.  Whosoever. 

Wost,  pres.  t.  2 p.  (A.-S.)  Thoc» 
knowest. 

Wostus,  s.  The  oast-house,  where 
hops  are  dried.  Kent. 

Wotchat,  s.  An  orchard.  North. 
Wote,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  know.  See 
Wete. 

Wothe,  s.  (1)  Harm  ; wrong. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Eloquence. 

Wou,  (1)  s.  Harm  ; error. 

He  loveth  me  and  ich  him  wel, 

Oure  love  is  also  trewe  as  stel, 

Withhouten  wou.  MS.  Digby,  86. 

(2)  s.  Weak  liquor.  North. 

(3)  adv.  How. 

Wough,  s.  A wall.  Lane. 

Wouk,  v.  To  yelp.  Northampt. 
Woulder,  s.  A bandage.  East. 
Woultered,  part.  p.  Fatigued. 

See  Welter. 

Wound y,  adv.  Very.  Var.  d . 
Wous,  adj.  Glad  ? 

Withinne  the  walle  wes  on  hous, 

The  wox  wes  thider  swithe  wous ; 

For  he  thohute  his  hounger  aquenche, 
Other  mid  mete,  other  mid  drunche. 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii,  272. 

Woush,  s.  Wrong;  harm. 

Wowe,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  A wall. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  woo.  Wowere , 
a wooer. 

Wowke,  s.  A week. 

Wowl,  v.  To  howl. 

Wrack,  s.  (1)  Wreck. 

(2)  Torture. 

(3)  Brunt ; consequences.  West. 
Wraie,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  betray;  to 

discover. 

Wrain,  part.  p.  (A.-S.)  Dis- 
covered. 

Wraith,  s.  (1)  An  apparition  of  a 
dying  man.  Northumb . 


(2)  The  shaft  of  a cart.  Craven . 
Wrake,  s.  Destruction  ; ruin. 
Wrall,  v.  To  wawl. 

Wramp,  s.  A sprain.  Cumb. 
Wrangdome,  s.  Wrong. 
Wranglands,  s.  Low  stumpy 
trees  growing  on  mountainous 
grounds.  North. 

Wrangously,  adv . Wrongfully. 
North. 

Wrankle,  v.  To  fester,  causing 
painful  inflammation. 

Wrap,  v.  (1)  To  wrap  up,  to  com- 
promise. 

An  with  such  good  terms  and  promises 
we  wrapped  up  the  matter  with  good 
contentment. 

Bowes  Correspondence , 1582. 
(2)  Wrapped  up  with,  pleased 
with. 

Wrask,  adj.  Brisk;  bold. 
Wrasly,  v.  To  wrestle.  Somerset. 
Wrast,  (1)  adj.  Stern;  loud. 
Gawayne. 

(2)  s.  A musical  instrument  like 
a cittern. 

(3)  s.  A shrew.  North. 
Wrastle,  v.  (1)  To  parch,  or  dry 

up.  East. 

(2)  To  spread  out  in  roots.  Glouc. 

(3)  To  wrestle. 

Wrastling-pole,  s.  A pole  to 
spread  fire  about  the  oven,  or  to 
beat  walnuts  from  the  trees. 
Norf. 

Wrat,  A wart.  North. 
Wratch,  v.  To  stretch.  Suss . 
Wrath,  s.  Severe  weather. 
Wrathe,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  anger;  to 
become  angry. 

Wraw,  adj.  Peevish. 

Wrawen,  v.  To  shout. 

Wrawl,  v.  To  quarrel ; to  brawl. 
Wrax,  v.  To  stretch  the  body  in 
yawning.  North. 

Wraxen,  part.  p.  Grown  out  of 
order;  straggling.  Kent. 
Wraxle,  v.  To  wrestle.  Dev. 
Wraye,  v.  To  betray ; to  discover. 
The  worke  wrayes  the  man,  seeme  he 
never  so  fine.  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  82. 


Wrayward,  adj.  Peevish. 

Wreak,  (1)  s.  Revenge. 

.(2)  s.  A cough.  Westm. 

(3)  v.  To  be  angry.  North. 
Wreasel,  s.  The  weasel.  North . 
Wreath,  s.  (1)  A cresset-light. 

(2)  The  swelling  caused  by  a 
blow.  North. 

Wrecche,  v.  To  reck,  or  care. 
Wreche,  s.  (1)  Wrath  ; anger. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Revenge. 

Wreck,  s.  (1)  Dead  roots  and 
stalks.  Norf. 

(2)  Abundance.  North. 

Wred,  s.  Rubbish.  Nor  thumb. 
Wree,  v.  To  insinuate  something 
to  the  disadvantage  of  another. 
North. 

Wreeden,  adj.  Peevish.  Cumb. 
Wreest,  s.  A moveable  piece  of 
timber  on  the  side  of  a plough. 
Kent. 

Wreje , part.  p.  Covered. 

Wreint,  adv.  Awry. 

Wreke,  s.  Sea-weed.  Nominate 
MS. 

Wrekin-dove,  s.  The  turtledove. 
Wrenche,  \ s.  (A.-S.)  A strata- 
wrenre,  j gem ; fraud. 
Wrenock,  Is.  The  smallest  of 
wretchock,  J a brood  of  fowls. 
Wrest,  s.  A twist. 

Wret,  s.  A wart.  Norf. 

Wrete,  part.  p.  Written. 
Wrethe,  v.  (1)  (A.-S.)  To  twist. 
(2)  To  injure. 

Men  and  wemen  dwellyd  he  among, 

3yt  wrethyd  he  never  non  with  wrong, 
That  was  liys  owne  honowre. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  ii,  38,  f.  75. 

Wrette,  s.  The  teat  of  the  breast. 
Wrick,  s.  A sprain.  Berksh. 
Wricken,  adj.  Miserable.  Line. 
Wride,  v.  To  spread.  West. 
Wrie,  v.  (1)  To  discover;  to  be- 
tray. 

(2^1  (A.-S.)  To  cover. 

Wriggle,  (1)  s.  A small  winding 
hole. 

(2)  v.  To  twist. 
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Wriggles,  s.  Sand  eels.  Nor/. 
Wright,  s.  (A.-S.)  A workman, 
especially  in  wood ; a carpenter. 
Wrightry,  s.  A wright’s  busi- 
ness. 

Wrimple,  v.  (1)  To  crumple. 

(2)  To  card  wool. 

Wrine,  (1)  v.  To  cover  over. 

(2)  s.  A wrinkle.  Somerset. 
Wrinch,  s.  A contrivance  of  a 
piece  of  cord  put  through  a 
hole  in  a staff,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  twisted  sharply  upon 
the  nose  or  ear  of  a horse,  to 
keep  it  quiet  during  an  opera- 
tion. 

Wring,  (1)  s.  A cider-press.  Wring- 
house,  the  house  where  cider  is 
made. 

(2)  v.  To  trouble.  Dorset. 
Wringer,  s.  An  oppressor;  an 
extortioner. 

Wringle,  (1)  s.  A wrinkle. 

(2)  v.  To  crack. 

Wtringle-straws,  s.  Long  grass. 
Writ,  s.  A writing. 

Writh,  s.  The  stalk  of  a plant. 
Writhe,  (1)  v.  To  turn ; to  twist. 

(2)  s.  Anger. 

(3)  s.  The  band  of  a faggot. 
West. 

(4)  v.  To  cover  up. 

(5)  adj.  Worthy. 

Writh-hurdle,  s.  A twisted 
hurdle. 

Writhled,  adj.  Withered. 
Writing-lark,  s.  The  yellow- 
hammer,  so  called  from  the  marks 
on  its  egg.  Camb.  Herts. 
Writing-table,  s.  A table-book. 
Wrive,  v.  To  rub. 

Wrizzled,  adj.  Wrinkled. 

Wro,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A corner. 

I have  a pott  of  galons  foure 
Standyng  in  a wro. 

' MS.  Ashmole,  61,  xv  cent. 

Wrobble,  v.  To  wrap  up.  Here f. 
WROCKLED,/;ar£.j9.Wrinkled.  Suss. 


Wrogge,  s. 

The  wrecche  binethe  nothing  ne  vind, 

Bote  cold  water,  and  hounger  him  bind ; 

To  colde  gistninge  he  was  i-bede, 

Wroggen  havetli  his  dou  i-icnede. 

Reliq.  Antiq ii,  277. 

Wroke ,pret.  t.  of  wreke.  Avenged. 

Wrong,  (1)  adj.  Crooked. 

(2)  s.  A large  bough.  Suff. 

Wrongous,  adj.  Wrong. 

Wrote,  v.  To  grub  up  the  ground,  t 

Wroughte,  pret.  t.  of  werke. 

Made.  A , *, 

Wrox,  v.  To  begin  to  decay.  Warw.  ^4* 

Wrucke,  v.  To  throw  up. 

Wry,  v.  (1)  To  turn  aside. 

(2)  To  rake  up  a fire.  East. 

(3)  To  cover  close.  Nor/ 

Wudder,  v.  To  roar  sullenly. 

Wuddle,  v.  To  cut.  North. 

Wule,  v.  To  cry.  Suss. 

Wullard,  s.  An  owl.  Shropsh. 

Wullow,  s.  The  alder.  Shropsh. 

Wunsome,  adj.  (1)  Smart;  trimly 

dressed ; lively.  North. 

(2)  ‘Twisted  ; ill-natured.  Lane. 

Wurt,  s.  The  canker-worm. 

Wusbard,  s.  A bad  fellow.  Berks. 

Wusk,  s.  A sudden  gust.  Notts. 

Wusset,  s.  A scarecrow.  Wiltsh. 

Wyah,  adv.  Yes.  North. 

Wy-draught,  s.  A drain. 

Wye,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A man. 

Wylie-caat,  s.  A flannel  vest. 

North. 

Wylt ,pret.  t.  Escaped.  Gaw. 

Wymynghede,  s.  Womanhood. 

William  de  Shoreham. 

Wyrwyne,  v.  To  suffocate. 

Wyvere,  s.  ( A.-S .)  A serpent. 

Wyzles,  s.  Stalks  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  &c.  Lane. 


Wroth,  adj.  Angnr.  Wrothely 
angrily.  . e’-M  AH  - 

Wrotherhele , s)  111  condition.- 
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Y.  3. 

Ya.  (A.-S.)  Yea. 

Yaap,  v.  To  cry,  or  lament.  North. 
See  Yap. 

Cables,  adv.  Perhaps.  North.  See 
Ablins. 

Yack,  (1)  v.  To  snatch.  Lane. 

(2)  s.  The  oak.  Far.  d. 

Yaddle,  s.  Drainings  from  a dung- 
hill. 

Yaf ,pret.  t.  ( A.-S .)  Gave. 

Yaff,  1 North. 

YAFFLE,  J 

Yaffle,  (1)  v.  To  take  by  stealth. 

(2)  s.  An  armful.  Cornw. 

(3)  v.  To  eat.  (Cant.) 

(4)  s.  The  woodpecker.  Var.  d. 
Yaine,  v.  To  halloo.  Gaw. 

Yaits,  s.  Oats.  Cumb. 

Yake,  v.  To  force.  YorJcsh. 

Yal,  s.  The  whole. 

Yale,  (1)  v.  To  cry.  Suff. 

(2)  pret.  t.  Yelled. 

(3)  s.  A small  quantity.  Norf. 
Yalowe,  1 adj.  Yellow.  3 alow-soutf , 

yalu,  l the  jaundice.  MS.  15 th 
3ALYE,  J cent. 

Yalt,  pret.  t.  Yielded. 

Yam,  v.  To  eat  heartily.  North. 
Yammer,  v.  (1)  To  lament;  to 
sorrow.  3 amyrly,  lamentably. 
Gawayne. 

(2)  To  desire  eagerly.  Lane. 

(3)  To  grumble.  North. 

(4)  To  scold.  Leic. 

Yammet,  s.  An  emmet.  West. 
Yan,  adj.  One.  North. 

Yane,  (1)  v.  To  yawn. 

(2)  s.  The  breath.  North. 
Yangle,  (1)  v.  To  wrangle. 

(2)  v.  To  tether  a horse,  by 
fastening  a fore  leg  and  a hind  leg 
together.  Norf. 

(3)  s.  A yoke  for  an  animal. 
Yank,  v.  To  squeal,  as  a child  in 

pain.  Leic . 


Yanks,  s.  Leggings  worn  by  agri« 
cultural  labourers. 

Yansel,  s.  One’s  self.  North. 
Yantel.  See  Yenlet. 

Yap,  (1)  v.  To  yelp. 

(2)  s.  A small  dog;  a cur. 

(3)  adv.  Ready;  apt.  North. 
Yape,  v.  To  gossip.  Suss. 

Yappy,  adj.  Irritable.  North. 

Yar,  (1)  adj.  Sour. 

(2)  adj.  Aghast.  Suss. 

(3)  v.  To  snarl.  Line. 

(4)  s.  The  earth.  Craven. 

Yard,  s.  The  garden  of  a cottage 

or  other  small  house.  East. 
Yare,  (1)  adj.  (A.-S.)  Ready. 

(2)  adj.  Quick ; nimble. 

(3 ) adj.  Covetous;  greedy.  North. 

(4)  adj.  Brackish.  North. 

(5)  s.  A fold  behind  a house. 

(6)  s.  A fish-lock. 

Yarely,  adv.  Adroitly. 

Yark,  (1)  v.  To  strike.  North. 

(2)  s.  A stroke;  a jerk. 

(3;  v.  To  kick. 

(4)  v.  To  take  away.  Somers. 

(5)  v.  To  prepare.  North. 

(6)  adj.  Shrewd.  “ He’s  yark 
enough.”  Shropsh. 

Yarke,  v.  To  make  ready. 

Yarme,  (1)  v.  To  scream. 

The  fende  bygane  to  crye  and  3 arme, 

Bot  he  myghte  do  hym  nankyn  harme. 

MS.  15  th  cent. 

(2)  s.  A diagreeable  noise.  Line. 

(3)  v.  To  scold.  East. 
Yarmouth-capon,  s.  A red-her- 
ring. 

Yarne,  v.  To  yearn  after. 
Yar-nut,  s.  The  pig-nut.  Line. 
Yarrel,  s.  A weed.  Suff. 
Yarringle,  \ s.  A wooden  im- 
yarwingle,  J plement  formerly 
in  use  among  housewives  for 
winding  yarn  into  clews  or  balls. 
Yarrish,  adj.  Having  a rough  or 
tart  taste.  See  Yar. 

Yarrow  ay,  s.  Yarrow.  Norf. 
Yarum,  s.  Milk.  (Cant.) 

Yary,  adj.  Sharp ; stirring.  Kent. 
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Yaspin,  s.  As  mucti  as  can  be 
taken  up  in  the  hands  joined  to- 
gether. Old  Diet. 

Yat,  I A + 

YATE,|S-  ASate- 

Yat,  s.  A heifer.  North. 

Yate-stoop,  s.  A gate-post.  North. 

Yaud,  s.  A jade;  ahorse.  North. 

Yaunux,  s.  A silly  fool.  Line. 

Yaup,v.  (1)  To  be  hungry.  North. 
(2)  To  shriek ; to  talk  loudly. 
North. 

Yavill,  s.  A common.  Devon. 

Yaw,  v.  To  roll  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 

Yawl,  s.  A vessel  carrying  some- 
times from  15  to  20  men,  used 
by  the  beachmen  on  the  coast 
of  Norfolk  to  carry  anchors  to 
vessels  in  distress. 

Yawle,  v.  To  howl.  See  Wawl. 
Most  men  love  money  now  as  well  as  at 
other  times;  the  jingling  of  which  is 
more  harmonious  in  the  ears  of  most 
folks,  than  the  roring  of  lions,  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves,  the  braying  of  asses,  the 
hissing  of  serpents,  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  screaming  of  owls,  the  yawling  of 
cats,  the  croaking  of  ravens,  the  screek- 
ing  of  peacocks,  the  shouting  of  ninnies, 
or  the  laughing  of  fools. — Poor  Robin , 
1764. 


Yawn,  v.  To  howl.  Craven. 
YaWNEY,  1 r • 

YAWNUPS,  }*•  Af0°l  LmC- 

Yawney-box,  s.  A donkey.  Derb. 
Yawnish,  adj.  Gapish.  Kent. 
Yawse,  s.  A Yorkshire  boys’  game. 
Ychan,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Each  one. 
Ychele,  s.  An  icicle. 

Ydolastre,  s.  An  idolater. 

Ye,  (1)  adv.  (A.-S.)  Yea. 

(2)  s.  An  eye. 

Yean,  v.  To  throw.  Devon. 
Yeand-by-to,  adv.  Before  noon. 
Lane. 

Yea  pin,  v.  To  hiccough.  North. 
Year-day,  s.  An  anniversary. 
Yearded,  part.  p.  Buried. 
Yeardly,  adv.  Very.  North. 
Yearling,  s.  A beast  one  year  old. 
Yearn,  v.  To  vex. 


Yearne,  v.  To  give  tongue,  a term 
applied  to  hounds. 

Yearning,  s.  The  liquor  of  the 
rennet,  used  in  producing  curds. 
North. 

Yearnstful,  adj.  Earnest.  Lane. 

Yeasely,  adv.  Feebly. 

Which  two  persuasions  though  thev  be 
in  very  dede  lyes,  as  I trust  in  God  to 
shew  them,  yet  though  they  were  true 
did  but  yeasely  prove  your  intention. 

Latimer. 


Yeasing,  s.  The  eaves  of  a house. 
Lane. 

Yeather,  s.  A flexible  twig  used 
for  binding  hedges.  North.  See 
Ether  and  Edder. 

Yeaveling,  s.  Evening.  Exm. 
Yeavy,  adj.  Wet  and  moist.  Exm. 
Yed,  s.  A way  where  one  collier 
only  can  work  at  a time. 

Yeddinges,  I m i 
„ ’ ys.  Tales  ; romances. 

3EDDINGES,  J * 

Yeddle,  v.  To  earn.  Chesh.  See 
Addle. 

Yede,  pret.  t.  (A.-S.)  Went. 
Sederly,  adv.  Promptly.  Gaw. 
Yeeke,  s.  The  itch.  Yorksh. 
;eeme,  v.  To  give  suck  to. 
Yeender,  s.  (Perhaps  a corruption 
oiundern.)  The  forenoon.  North. 
Yeepe,  adj.  (A.-S.)  Alert. 
Yeepson.  See  Yaspin. 

Yeery,  adj.  Angry.  North. 
Yeevil,  s.  A dungfork.  West. 
Yef,  s.  A gift. 

Yefte,  s.  (A.-S.)  A gift. 

Yege,  s.  A wedge. 

3EGE,  v.  (1)  To  go ; to  jog  on. 


This  mon  hereth  me  nout,  thah  ich  to  him 
crye, 

Ichot  the  cherl  is  def,  the  del  hym  to- 
drawe, 

Thah  ich  ^e  upon  heth  nulle  nout  liye, 
The  lostlase  ladde  con  nout  o lawe. 

MS.  Harl.,  2253. 

(2)  To  ask. 

3EKE,  (1)  s.  The  cuckoo. 

(2)  v.  To  itch,  zekynge , the  itch. 
Yelben,  *1  s.  A portion  of  straw 
yelven,  j laid  for  the  thatcher. 
Northampt . See  Yelm . 
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Yeld,  s.  Eld  ; age. 

Yelde,  v.  ( A.-S .)  To  yield. 
Yelder,«^.  Better;  rather.  North. 
Yeldrock,s.  The  yellow-hammer. 
North. 

Yele-house,  s.  A brewing-house. 
Yelf,  s.  A dungfork.  Chesh. 

Yelk,  (1)  s.  A yolk. 

(2)  v.  To  knead  clay  with  straw 
or  stubble,  to  prepare  it  for 
dauber's  work.  Norf. 

Yell,  adj.  Barren  ; giving  no  milk. 
Yellot,  s.  The  jaundice.  Heref. 
Yellow-bottle,  s.  The  corn  mari- 
gold. Kent. 

Yellow-boys,  s.  Guineas. 

I’ll  bring  you  some  yellow-boys,  you  jade 
you,  as  soon  as  I have  receiv’d  ’em, 
shall  I ? Boyle,  As  you  find  it,  1703. 

Yellow-crane,  s.  The  lesser 
spearwort,  ranunculus  Jlammula. 
Northampt. 

Yellow-homber,s.  The  chaffinch. 
West. 

Yellowness,  s.  Jealousy. 
Yellow-nob,  s.  The  yellow-ham- 
mer. Leic. 

Yellows,  s.  (1)  The  jaundice. 

(2)  Jealousy. 

(3)  A disorder  in  horses. 

(4)  Dyers'  weed.  Midi.  C. 
Yellow-slippers,  s.  Very  young 

calves. 

Yellow-tail.  s.  A sort  of  earth- 
worm. Topsell. 

Yellow-yowley,  \ s.  The  yel- 
yellow-yo wring,  J low  - ham- 
mer. North. 

Yelm,  1(1)5.  A portion  of  straw, 
helm,  J as  much  as  can  be  con- 
veniently carried  under  the  arm. 
Norf. 

(2)  v.  To  lay  straw  in  convenient 
quantities  for  the  thatcher.  Ib. 
Yelpe,  "I  v.  (A.-S.)  To  boast;  to 
jelpe,  J brag.  5 elpyng,  pomp,  os- 
tentation, bragging. 

Yelper,  s.  (1)  A whelp. 

(2)  One  who  makes  a shouting 
or  cry  in  the  manner  of  a dog. 


Yelpingale,  s.  The  woodpecker. 
Berksh. 

Yelte,  (1)  pres.  t.  Yieldeth. 

(2)  s.  A young  sow.  North. 
Yeman,  s.  (A.-S.)  A feudal  re- 
tainer of  a rank  next  below  a 
squire  ; a person  of  middling 
rank. 

Yeme,  (1)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  guide,  or 
govern ; to  take  care  of. 

Ant  to  Moyses,  the  holy  whyt, 

The  hevede  the  lawe  to  ryht; 

Ant  to  mony  other  holy  mon, — 

Mo  then  ich  telle  con. 

Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  15. 

(2)  s.  Care ; attention. 

(3)  s.  (A.-S.)  An  uncle. 
Yemmell,  s.  Aftermath.  Glouc. 
Yen,  s.  pi  (A.-S.)  Eyes. 

Yene,  v.  (1)  To  yawn. 

(2)  To  give  birth  to,  said  of 
sheep. 

Tonitrus  solitariis  ovibus  abortus  in- 
ferunt:  thunder  doth  make  sheepe 

beinge  alone  to  yene  before  their  tyme. 

Bigot’s  Diet.  1559. 


(3)  To  lay  an  egg. 

(4)  To  give  up  to. 

(5)  (A.-S.)  To  enter  into. 
Yenlet,  1 An  inlet. 

YENTLET,  j 

Yenned,  pret.  t , Threw.  Devon. 
Yeo,  s.  An  ewe.  Exm. 

Yeomath,  s.  Aftermath.  Wiltsh. 
Yeone,  v.  To  yawn. 

Yeove,  v.  To  give.  The  word  is 
employed  in  leases  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Yeovery,  adj.  Hungry.  Northumb . 
Yep,  adj.  Prompt. 

Yeppy,  v.  To  chirp  like  birds.  West. 
Yepsintle,  s.  Two  handfuls.  Lane . 

\erd  A fox-earth.  Cumb. 

(2)  A rod. 

(3)  Mentula. 

In  a mannus  $ erde  ther  ben  dyverse 
grevaunces ; to  inyche  stondyng,  that  is 
clepid  satinasis.  Medical  MS. \hth  cent , 

Yere,  s.  (A.-S.)  A year. 
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Yerk,  v.  (1)  To  kick;  to  jerk. 

(2)  Futuere.  Old  Diet. 

Yerle,  s.  An  earl.  This  form  is 
very  common  in  MSS.  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII. 

Yerne,  (1)  v.  To  run. 

(2)  v.  (A.-S.)  To  desire  eagerly. 

(3)  adv.  Eagerly ; quickly. 

(4)  s.  Iron. 

(5)  s.  Yarn. 

Squyre,  I have  non  other  cause, 

I suere  the  by  Seynt  Eustase ! 

Fore  alle  the  yme  that  I may  spvnne, 
To  spend  at  ale  he  thinkes  no  synne ! 

MS.  Ashmole,  61. 

(6)  s.  A heron.  Chesh. 
Yernful,  adj.  Melancholy. 

But,  oh  musicke,  as  in  joyfull  tunes,  thy 
mery  notes  I did  borrow, 

So  now  lend  mee  thy  yerzfull  tunes,  to 
utter  my  sorrow. 

Damon  Pith.,  0.  PI.,  i,  195. 

Yernin,  s.  Rennet.  Yorksh. 
Yerning,  s.  Activity. 

Yerred,  pret.  t.  Swore.  Devon. 
Yerring,  adj.  Noisy;  yelling. 
Yerriwig,  s.  An  earwig.  West. 
Yer-while,  adv.  Formerly. 

The  birds  that  chaunted  it  yer-wMle 
Ere  they  heard  of  Corin’s  guile. 

England's  Helicon,  1614. 

Yeryn,  s.  Iron.  “ Alonge  bare  of 
yeryn  alonge  the  chymny.,,  MS. 
inventory , 1 loth  cent. 

Yes,  s.  An  earthworm.  Dorset. 
Yesk.  See  Yex. 

Yest,  s.  (A.-S.  gest.)  Froth.  Yesty, 
frothy,  frivolous. 

Knowledge  with  him  is  idle,  if  it  strain 
Above  the  compass  of  his  yesty  brain. 

Drayton,  Moonc.,  p.  485. 

Yeste,  s.  A gest,  or  history. 
Yestmus,  s.  A handful.  Lane. 
Yestreen,  s.  Last  night.  North. 
Yete,  (1)  v.  To  get. 

(2)  s.  A gate.  North.  See  Yat. 
jete,  v.  (1)  To  eat. 

(2)  ( A.S.geoian .)  To  cast  metal. 
Pr.  P. 

Yeth-hounds,  s.  Headless  dogs, 
pretended  to  be  the  spirits  of 


unbaptised  children,  and  sup- 
posed to  ramble  among  the 
woods  at  night,  making  wailing 
noises.  Devon. 

Yetling,  s.  A small  iron  boiler. 
North. 

Yet-ner,  adv.  Not  nearly.  Suss. 
Yets,  s.  Oats.  Far.  d. 

Yettus,  adv.  Yet.  Midi.  C. 
Yeutie,  Is.  The  whinchat.  North - 
eutie,  J ampt. 

Yeve,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  give. 

Yewer,  s.  A cow’s  udder.  North. 

Yewers,  1 S'  embers.  Exm. 
YEWMORS,  J 

Yew-game,  s.  A frolic;  a yule- 
game. 

Ye  wring,  adj.  Puny. 

Yewly,  adv. 

Thence  to  Worton,  being  lighted 
I was  solemnly  invited 
By  a captain’s  wife  most  yewly. 
Though,  I think,  she  never  knew  me. 

Yewthor,  s.  A bad  smell. 

Yex,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  hiccough.  Yex% 
yexing , the  hiccough. 

Yfere,  adv.  Together. 

Yi,  adv.  Yea.  Derb. 

Yield,  adj.  Barren,  applied  to 
cows.  North. 

Yiffe,  v.  To  give. 

Yilde,  s.  (1)  Tribute. 

(2)  (A.-S.)  Patience. 

Yilp,  v.  To  chirp.  North. 

Yilt,  s.  A female  pig.  Beds.  See 
Yelte. 

Yip.  v.  To  chirp. 

Yipper,  adj.  Brisk.  North. 

Ytrn,  v.  To  run.  Var . d. 

Yise,  s.  Ice. 

5iske,  v.  (A.-S.)  To  sob. 

Ylkoon,  s.  Each  one. 

Ylyche,  adj.  Alike. 

Ymelle,  prep.  (A.-S.)  Among. 
Ynewe,  adv.  Enough. 

Ynojliche,  adv.  Sufficiently. 
Yoak,  s.  Two  pails  of  milk. 
Yocken,  v.  To  gargle.  North. 
Yode ,pret.  t.  (A.-S.)  Went. 
Yoels,  s.  Jewels.  MS.  dated  1520. 
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Yoke,  (1)  s.  The  hiccough.  West. 
See  Yex. 

(2)  v.  To  itch. 

(3)  s.  A pair  of  oxen. 

(4)  s.  One  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  working  day.  Kent. 

Yoke-fellow,  s.  A husband  or 
wife. 

Yokel,  s.  A country  bumpkin. 
Yokey,  adj.  Tawnev.  Devon. 
Yokle,  s.  An  icicle. 

Yoklet,  s.  An  old  name  in  Kent 
for  a little  farm  or  manor. 
jokynge,  part.  a.  Itching. 
Yoky-wool,  s.  Unwashed  wool. 
Devon. 

Yolde,  pret.  t.  Yielded. 
Yold-ring,  s.  The  yellow-hammer. 
North. 

Yole,  v.  To  yell. 

?ole,  s.  Christmas ; yule. 

Yolk,  s.  (1)  The  state  or  condition 
of  wool,  after  being  shorn  from 
the  sheep,  and  before  it  is  washed. 
East. 

(2)  The  grease  of  wool.  North - 
ampt. 

Yolt,  s.  A newt.  Glouc. 

^omere,  v.  To  lament;  to  moan. 
Yon,  pron.  That.  Var.  d. 

Yond,  adj.  Furious;  savage.  Spens. 
Yonderly,  adj.  Reserved.  Yorksh. 
Yone,  adj.  Yon. 

Yonste,  s.  Favour  ; affection. 
“ The  very  yonste  and  good  wy.l 
that  I bere  t'o  you  ward.”  Car- 
ton’s Reynard  the  Fore. 

Yont,  prep.  Beyond.  North. 
Yoon,  s.  An  oven.  Var.  d. 

Yoper,  s.  A hare-courser. 

Thou  art  so  earnest  still  to  follow 
yopers , that  make  so  much  haste  to 
devour  a simple  hare. 

Howard,  Man  of  NewmarTcet,  1678. 

Yoppul,  s.  Unnecessary  talk.  South. 
3ORE,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Mercy.  See 
Ore. 

Oft-sythes  sclio  sygkyd  sore, 

And  stilly  sclio  sayed,  Lord,  thy  5 ore . 

Seven  Sages . 


Yorkpence,  s.  A copper  coinage 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
Yornen,  adj.  Made  of  yarn. 

A paire  of  yornen  stockes 
To  keepe  the  cold  away, 

Within  his  bootes  the  Russie  weares. 

Turberville’s  Epitaphes  and 
Sonnettes,  1569. 

Yorp,  v.  To  talk  boisterously. 

Leic.  See  Yaup. 

Yoske,  v.  To  hiccough. 

3 oslcyng  cometh  in  many  maneris, 
either  whiles  of  excess  of  etyng,  either 
of  drynkyng,  that  makith  the  stomac 
to  ful. 

The  Four  Humours  of  Man,  MS.  xv  Cent. 

Yot,  v.  To  unite  closely.  Dorset. 
Yote,  v.  To  pour  in;  to  water,  or 
soak.  West. 

Yough,  s.  An  ewe.  Norf. 

Youk,  v.  To  sleep.  A term  in 
hawking. 

Youl,  I v.  To  yell ; to  bark  ex- 
yowl,  J cessively.  Norf. 
Youlring,  s.  The  yellow-hammer. 
Younker,  s.  A youth. 

Yout,  v.  To  yell.  Yorksh. 
Youthly,  adv.  Youthful. 

Yove,  pret.  t.  Given. 

Yow,  v.  To  reap,  gathering  the 
corn  under  the  arm.  Devon. 
Yower,  s.  An  udder.  Craven. 
Yower-joint,  s.  A joint  near  the 
thigh  of  the  horse,  opposite  the 
hock.  Craven. 

Yowley,  s.  The  yellow-hammer. 
Northampt. 

Yowp,  v.  To  yelp.  West. 
Yowster,  v.  To  fester.  North. 
Yowt,  v.  To  yelp.  Midi.  C. 

^oxe,  s.  The  hiccough. 

Yoyster,  v.  To  frolic;  to  laugh. 
Suss. 

Yrne,  s.  Iron. 

Yron,  s.  A heron. 

Yronhard,  s.  Knapweed. 

Y*’  j*.  (A.-S.  he.)  Ice. 

YSE,  j v J 

Ysels,  s.  (J.-S.)  Ashes. 

Ysope,  s.  Hyssop. 
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Ythez,  s.  ( A.-S .)  Waves.  Morte 
Arthur  e. 

Yu,  s.  Yule. 

Yuck,  v.  (1)  To  snatch  or  drag 
with  great  force.  Line. 

(2)  To  itch.  Line. 

(3)  To  rub ; to  scratch  ; to  prick. 
North. 

(4)  To  jerk  ; to  beat.  Line. 
Yuckel,  s.  A woodpecker.  Wilts. 
Yu-goads,  s.  Christmas  playthings. 

Lane. 

Yuke,  v.  To  itch.  North. 

Yule,  (1)  s.  (A.-S.)  Christmas. 
Yule  of  August , Lam  mas-day, 
the  first  of  August. 

(2)  v.  To  coo,  as  a pigeon. 
Yule-tide,  s.  Christmas-time. 
Yummers,  s.  Embers.  Devon . 
Yure,  s.  An  udder.  North. 

Yut,  v.  To  gurgle.  North. 

Synge,  v.  To  go. 


Z. 

Za,  v.  To  try.  West. 

Zam,  (1)  adj.  Cold.  Dev. 

(2)  v.  To  parboil.  Zamsodden , 
parboiled.  West. 

Zandtot,  s.  A sand-hill.  Somers. 
Zat,  (1)  adj.  Soft.  Somers. 

(2)  s.  Salt.  West. 


Zately,  adj.  Indolent  ; idle. 
Dorset. 

Zatenfare,  adj.  Soft;  silly.  So- 
mers. 

Zawp,  s.  A blow.  Somers. 

Zenvy,  s . (A.-N.)  Wild  mustard. 
Somers. 

Zenzibir,  s.  ( A.-N .)  Ginger. 
Zenzybyr  and  synamon  at  every  tyde. 

Big  by  Mysteries,  p.  77. 

Zess,  s.  (1)  A pile  of  sieves  in  a 
barn.  Exm. 

(2)  A compartment  of  a thresh- 
ing floor  for  the  wheat  threshed, 
but  not  winnowed. 

Zilter,  s.  A salting  tub.  Somers. 
Zleare,  v.  To  slide.  Somers. 
Zoat,  adj.  Silly.  Wight. 

Zock,  s.  A blow.  West. 

Zog,  (1)  v.  To  doze.  Dev . 

(2)  s.  Moist  land.  Somers. 
Zoo-zoo,  s.  The  wood^pigeon. 
Glouc. 

Zoty,  s.  A fool.  South. 
Zowerswopped,  adj.  Ill-natured. 
Exm. 

Zowl,  s.  A plough.  Exm.  See  Sull. 
Zuches,  s.  Stumps  of  trees. 
Zwail,  v.  To  swing  the  arms. 
West. 

Zwir,  v.  To  turn.  West. 
Zwodder,  s.  A drowsy  and  stupid 
state  of  body  or  mind.  Somers . 
Zwop,  adv.  With  a noise. 
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borate Index.  Edited  by  an  Erglisb 
Churchman.  In  7 vols. 

Goethe’s  Works,  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish. In  7 vols. 

Yols.  I.and2.  Autobiography ,20  Books ; 
and  Travels  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  Portrait. 

Yol.  3.  Faust,  Iphigenia,  Torquato 
Tasso,  Egmoni,  &c.,  by  Miss  Swak- 
wice  ; and  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  by 
Sir  W alter  Soott.  Prontispisc-i 
Vol.  4.  Novels  and  Tales. 

Yol.  5 Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Yol.  6.  Conversations  with  Eckermann 
and  Soret.  Translated  by  John 
Oxenford. 

Vol.  7.  Poems  and  Ballads,  including 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Translated 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Correspondence  with  Schiller. 

See  Schiller. 


Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonsen’ 

Poems  of.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell 
With  Biographies.  In  1 vol. 

Gregory’s  (Dr.)  Evidences,  Doctrines, 

and  Duties  cf  the  Christian  Religion. 

Guizot’s  Representative  Government. 

Translated  by  A.  R.  Scoble. 

— — History  of  the  English  Revo 

lution  of  IS40,  Translated  by  William 
Kazutt.  Portrait. 

History  of  Civilization.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlttt.  In  3 vols. 
Portrait. 

Hazlitt’s  Table  Talk.  A New  Edition 

in  one  volume. 

Lectures  on  the  Comic 

W: riters,  and  on  the  English  Poets. 

— Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  ihe  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  Characters 
of  Shakespear’s  Plays. 

Plain  Speaker. 

Round  Table ; the  Conversa- 
tions of  James  Nosthcote,  R.A.;  Cha- 
racteristics, &c. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and 

Wlnterslow  (Essays  Written  there).  New 
Edition. 

Hall’s  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscellaneous 
Works  and  Remains,,  with  Memoir  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Cha- 
racter by  John  Foster.  Portrait . 

Hawthorne’s  Tales,  In  2 vols. 

Yol.  1.  Twice  Told  Tales,  and  the 
Snow  Image. 

YoL  2.  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  seven  Gables. 

Heine’s  Poems,  complete,  from  the 
German,  by  EL  A.  Bowring,  C.B.  6s. 

Hungary:  its  History  and  Revolu- 
tions ; with  a Mem  ir  of  Kossuth  from 
new  and  authentic  sources.  Portrait . 

Hutchinson  (Colonel),  Memoir*  of. 

with  the  Siege  o?  Latham  House. 
Irving’s  (Washington)  Life  and  Let- 
ters.  By  his  Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving, 
In  2 vols. 

Complete  Works.  In  15 

VOlB. 

Yol.  1.  Salmagundi  and  Knickerbocker 
Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Yol.  2.  Sketch  Book  and  Life  of  Gold- 
smith. V 

Yol.  3.  Bracebridgo  Hall  and  Abbots- 
ford and  Newstead. 

YoL  4.  Tales  of  a Traveller  and  the 
Alhambra. 

Yol.  6.  Conquest  of  Granada  and  Con- 
quest of  Spain. 
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Irvings  Works — continued. 

Vols.  6 and  7.  life  oi  (Jolumbus  and 
Companions  of  Columbus,  with  a new 
Index.  Fine  Portrait. 

Vol.  8.  Astoria  and  Tonr  in  the  Prairies. 
Vol.  9.  Mahomet  and  his  Successors. 

Vol.  10.  Conquest  of  Florida  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Bonneville. 

Vol.  11.  Biographies  and  Miscellanies. 
Vols.  12-15.  Life  of  Washington.  Por- 
trait. 

For  separate  Works , see  Cheap  Series. 

James’s  (G.  P.  R.)  Rickard  Cceur-de- 
Lion,  King  of  England.  Portraits , 2 vols. 

Louis  XI Y.  Portraits , 2 vols 

Junius’s  Letters,  with  Notes,  Ad- 
ditions, and  an  Index.  In  2 vols. 

Lamartine’s  History  of  the  Girond- 

ists. Portraits.  In  3 vols. 

Restoration  of  the  Monarchy, 

with  Index.  Portraits.  In  4 vols. 

— French  Revolution  of  1848, 

with  a fine  frontispiece. 

Lamb’s  (Charles)  Elia  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Edition. 

Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 

of  Elizabeth ; including  his  Selections  from 
the  Garrick  Plays. 

Lanzi’s  History  of  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  Roscoe.  Portraits.  In  3 vols. 
Lessing’s  Dramatic  Works.  Com- 
plete, with  Memoir  by  Helen  Zimmern. 
Portrait.  2 vols. 

Chief  Prose  Works.  Edited 

by  Helen  Zimmern. 

£ocke’s  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining an  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, &c.,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.  A.  St.  John.  Portrait.  In  2 vols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Common-Place  Books,  by 
Lord  King. 

Luther’s  Table  Talk.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.  Portrait. 
Machiavelli’s  History  of  Florence, 

The  Prince,  and  other  Works.  Portrait. 

Martineau’s  History  of  the  Peace, 

from  1815-1846.  4 vols. 

Menzel’s  History  of  Germany.  Por- 

traits.  In  3 vols. 

Michelet’s  Life  of  Luther.  Translated 

by  William  Hazlitt. 

Roman  Republic.  Translated 

by  William  Hazlitt. 

— — —French  Revolution,  with  In- 
dex. Frontispiece. 
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Mignet’s  French  Revolution  from 

1789  to  1814.  Portrait. 

Milton’s  Prose  Works,  with  Index. 

Portraits.  In  5 vols. 

Mitford’s  (Mary  R.)  Our  Village.  Im- 
proved Ed.,  complete.  Illustrated.  2 vols. 
Moliere’s  Dramatic  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  H Wall.  In  3 vols.  Portrait. 

Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  the  Laws. 

A new  Edition  revised  and  corrected. 

2 vols.  Portrait. 

Neander’s  Church  History.  Trans- 
lated : with  General  Index.  In  10  vols. 

— Life  of  Christ.  Translated. 

— — First  Planting  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Antignostikus.  Translated.  In 
2 vols. 

* — History  of  Christian  Dogmas, 

Translated.  In  2 vols. 

- — Christian  Life  in  the  Early 

and  Middle  Ages,  including  his  4 Light  in 
Dark  Places/  Translated. 

Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens. 

Revised  and  completed.  Portrait. 

Fercy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 

Poetry.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edi- 
tion, and  Edited  by  J.  V.  Prichard.  In 
2 vols. 

Philip  de  Commines,  Memoirs  of, 

containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI.  and 
Charles  VIII.,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  which  is  added, 
The  Scandalous  Chronicle,  or  Secret 
History  oi  Louis  XL  Portraits.  In 
2 vols. 

Poetry  of  America.  Selections  from 
ioo  American  Poets,  from  1776 — 1876. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton.  Portrait. 

Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Foster.  In  3 7ols. 

Ranke’s  Servia  and  the  Servian  Re- 

volution. 

Reynolds’  (Sir  Joshua)  Literary 

Works.  Portrait.  In  2 volfl, 

Richter  (Jean  Paul  Fr.)  Levana 

and  Autobiography.  With  Mamoir. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 

Pieces.  A Novel. 

Roscoe’s  Life  and  Pontificate  of 

Leo  X.,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  and  un 
Index.  Portraits.  In  2 vols. 

Lif8  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  &c.  Portrait. 
Russia,  History  of,  by  Walter  K, 
Kelly.  Portraits.  In  2 vols. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


Schiller’s  "Works.  Translated  into 
English.  In  6 vols. 

Vol.  1.  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Vol.  2.  Continuation  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands ; Wallenstein’s 
Camp ; the  Piccolomini ; the  Death 
of  Wallenstein ; and  William  TelL 
Vol.  3.  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Messina, 

Vol.  4.  The  Robbers,  Fiesco,  Love  and 
Intrigue,  and  the  Ghost-Seer. 

Vol.  5.  Poems.  Translated  by  Edgar 
Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  6.  Philosophical  Letters  and  iEs- 
thetical  Essays. 

Correspondence  with  Goethe, 

translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2 vols. 

Schlegel’s  Philosophy  of  Life  and 

of  Language,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison. 

— — — History  of  Literature,  An- 
cient and  Modern.  Now  first  completely 
translated,  with  General  Index. 

— — Philosophy  of  History. 

Translated  by  J.  B.  Robertson.  Portrait. 

- Dramatic  Literature. 

Translated.  Portrait. 

Modern  History. 

Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works. 

Sheridan’s  Dramatic  Works  and 

Life.  Portrait. 


Sismondi’s  Literature  of  the  South 

of  Europe.  Translated  by  Roscoe.  Por- 
traits. In  2 vols. 

Smith’s  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Moral 

Sentiments ; with  his  Essay  on  the  First 
Formation  of  Languages. 

Smyth’s  (Professor)  Lectures  on 

Modern  History.  In  2 vols. 

• — — Lectures  on  the  ‘French  Re- 

volution. In  2 vols. 

Sturm’s  Morning  Communings  with 

God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year. 

Sully,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  cf,  Prime 

Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  Portraits. 
In  4 vols. 

Taylor’s  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living 

and  Dying.  Portrait. 

Thierry’s  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans.  Translated  by  William 
Hazlitt.  Portrait.  In  2 vols. 

TTlrici  (Dr.)  Shakespeare's  Dramatic 

Art.  Translated  by  L.  D.  Schmitz.  2 vols. 

Vasari’s  Lives  of  the  Painters, 

Sculptors,  and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Foster.  5 vols. 

Wesley's  (John)  Life.  By  Robert 

Southey.  New  and  Complete  Edition. 
Doable  volume.  With  Portrait.  6*. 

Wheatley  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.  Frontispiece. 


historical  library. 

21  Vols.  at  5s.  each. 


Evelyn’s  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

Illustrated,  with  numerous  Portraits , <&c. 
In  4 vols. 

Pepys’  Diary  and  Correspondence, 

Edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke.  With  Notes, 
important  Additions,  including  numerous 
Letters.  Illustrated  with  many  Portraits. 
In  4 vols. 

Jesse’s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  the 

Stuarts,  including  the  Protectorate.  With 
General  Index.  Upwards  40  Portraits 
In  3 vols. 


Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 
and  their  Adherents.  6 Portraits. 
Nugent’s  (Lord)  Memorials  of 

Hampden,  his  Party,  and  Times.  12 
Portraits. 

Strickland’s  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  official  records  and 
authentic  documents,  private  and  public. 
Revised  Edition.  In  6 vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 

6 Yols.  at  5 s.  each. 


Donaldson’s  Theatre  of  the  Greeks. 

Illustrated  with  Lithographs  aud  nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

Keightlev’s  Classical  Mythology. 

New  Edition.  Revised  by  Dr.  L. 
Schmitz.  With  12  plates. 

Herodotus,  Turner’s  (Dawson  W.) 

Notes  to.  With  Map,  &c. 


Herodotus,  Wheeler’s  Analysis  and 

nummary  of. 

Thucydides,  Wheeler’s  Analysis  of. 

New  Testament  (The)  in  Greek. 

Griesb^h’s  Test,  with  th©  readings  of 
Mill  and  Scbolr,  Parallel  References, 
a Critical  introduction  and  Chronological 
fables  Two  facsimiles  of  Greek  MSS. 
3s.  *>d. ; or  with  Le  -.icon,  3<\  Lexicon 
Separately.  2s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

11  Vols.  at  5s.  each , excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

By  GL  H.  Lewes, 

Draper  (J.  W.)  A History  of  the 

Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By 
John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  A 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  by  the 
Author.  In  2 vols. 

Hegel’s  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History,  Translated  by  J,  Sibbee,  M.A. 


Sant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 

Logic ; or,  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A Popular  Manual.  By  J.  Devey. 
Miller’s  (Professor)  History  Philoso- 
phically considered.'  In  4 vols.  3i.  6 d. 
each. 

Tennem&nn’s  Manual  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy.  Continued  by  J.  R.  Mc-reli 


ecclesiastical  and  theological 
library. 


15  Yols.  at  5s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Sleek  (F.)  An  Introduction  to  the 

Old  Testament,  by  Friedrich  Bleek. 
Edited  by  Johann  Bleek  and  Adolf 
Kamphausen.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  G.  H.  Venables,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Canon  of  Lincoln.  New  Edition.  In  2 
vols. 

Chilling  worth's  Religion  of  Pro- 

testants. 3s.  Qd. 

Eusebius’  Ecclesiastical  History. 

With  Notes. 

Hardwick’s  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion.  To  which  is  added  a Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1615. 
Together  with  Illustrations  from  Contem- 
porary Sources.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
Rev.  F.  Procter. 
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Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms.  Numerous  Illustration! . 
Pearson  on  the  Creed.  New  Edition. 

With  Analysis  and  Notes. 

Philo  Judaeus,  Works  of  ; the  con- 
temporary of  Josephus.  Translated  by 
C.  D.  Yonge  In  4 vols. 

Socrates’  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 

continuation  of  Eusebius.  With  the  Notes 
of  Valesius. 

Sozomen’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
from  a.d.  324-440  : and  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Philostorgius. 

Theodoret  and  Evagriug.  Ecclesias- 
tical Histories,  from  a.d.  3?2  to  a.d.  427 
and  from  a.j>.  431  to  a.d  544. 

Wieseler’s  Chronological  Synopsis  of 

the  Four  Gospels.  Translated  by  Canon 
Venables.  New  Edition,  revised. 


BOHN’S  V A RIO  OS  LIBRARIES. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

34  Vols.  at  os.  each. 


Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History*  and 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Boethius’s  Consolation  of  Philoso- 
phy. In  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  A.  S. 
Metres,  and  an  English  Translation,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Fox. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  of  Eng. 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  In  3 vols. 

Chronicles  cf  the  Crusaders.  Richard 

of  Devizes,  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  Lord  de 
Joinville. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine.  Willi- 
bald, Stewulf,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Man- 
deville,  La  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell; 
all  unabridged.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright. 

Ellis’s  Early  English  Metrical  Eo- 

mances.  Revised  by  J.  O.  Halltwell. 

Florence  of  Worcester’s  Chronicle* 

with  the  Two  Continuations  : comprising 
Annals  of  English  History  to  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I. 

Gesta  Romanorum.  Edited  by  W yn- 
nard  Hooper,  B.A. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis*  Historical 
Works  : Topography  of  Ireland  ; History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland;  Itinerary 
through  Wales;  and  Description  of  Wales. 
With  Index.  Edited  by  Tkos.  Wbight. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History  of 

the  English,  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
Henry  II. ; with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen, 
&€. 

Ingulph’s  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 

Croyland,  with  the  Continuations  by  Peter 
of  Blois  and  other  Writers.  By  H.  T. 
Riley. 

Eeigktley’s  Fairy  Mythology.  Fron- 
tispiece by  Cruikshank. 

Lepsius’s  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethio- 

pia, and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 


Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities.  By 

Bishop  Percy.  With  an  Abstract  of  the 
Eyrbiggia  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter  Soo it. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 

Marco  Polo’s  Travels..  The  Trans- 
lation of  Marsden.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright. 

Matthew  Paris’s  Chronicle.  la  5 vols. 

First  Section  : Roger  ol  Wendovera 
Flowers  of  English  History,  from  the 
Descent  of  ths  Saxons  to  a.d.  1235, 
Translated  by  Dr.  Giles.  In  2 vols. 
Second  Section;  From  12S6  to  1273. 
With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.  In. 
3 vols. 

Matthew  of  Westminster’s  Flowers 

of  History,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the 
affaire  of  Britain ; to  <.i>.  1397.  Translated 
by  C.  D.  Yonge.  In  2 vols. 

Ordericus  Vitalis’  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  England  and  Normandy.  Trans- 
iated  with  Notes,  by  T.  Forester,  M.A, 
In  4 vols. 

Pauli’s  (Dr.  E.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  Translated  from  the  German.  To 
which  is  appended  Alfred’s  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  Crosius,  with  a literal  Transla- 
tion, and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and 
Glossary. 

Eoger  De  Hoveden’s  Annals  of  Eng- 
lish History ; from  a.d.  732  to  a.d.  1201 
Edited  by  H.  T.  Riley.  In  2 vols. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  viz. 
Asset’s  Life  of  Alfred,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Ethel werd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. 

William  of  Malmesbury’s  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  Translated  by 
Sharpe. 

Yule-Tide  Stories.  A Collection  of 
Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions.  Edited 
by  B.  Thorpe. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

83  Vols.  at  5 s.  each , excepting  those  marked  otherwise . 


Allen’s  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 

Revised  and  enlarged.  Numerous  fine 
Portraits . In  2 vols. 

Andersen’s  Danish  Legends  and 

Fairy  Tales.  With  many  Pales  not  In  any 
other  edition.  Translated  ‘by  Caroline 
Peachey.  120  Wood  Engravings . 


Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso.  In  Eng- 
lish Verse.  By  W.  S.  Rose.  Twelve  f&ie 
Engravings.  In  2 vols. 

Bechstein’s  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 

Including  Sweet’s  Warblers.  Enlarged 
edition.  Numerous  plates. 

*»*  All  other  editions  are  abridged. 

With  the  plates  coloured.  7s. 
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Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces, 

New  Edition,  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  both  In  matter  and  Plates. 
Upwards  of  300  Engravings. 

Butler’s  Hudibras.  With  Variorum 
Notes,  a Biography,  and  a General  Index. 
Edited  by  Henry  G.  Bohn.  Thirty  beau- 
tiful fllmtrations. 

; or,  further  illustrated  with 
62  Outline  Portraits.  In  2 vols.  10s. 

C&ttemole’s  Evenings  at  Haddon 

Hall.  24  exquisite  Engravings  on  Steel, 
from  designs  by  himself  the  Letterpress 
by  the  Baroness  De  C Arabella. 

China,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 
Historical,  with  some  Account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Nearly 
100  Illustrations. 

Craik’s  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 

under  Difficulties,  illustrated  by  Anec- 
dotes and  Memoirs.  Revised  Edition. 
With  numerous  Portraits. 

Cruikshank’s  Three  Courses  and  a 
Dessert.  A Series  of  Tales,  with  50  hu- 
morous Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

Dante.  Translated  by  I.  C.  WRIGHT, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised. 
Portrait  and  34  iZ lustration*  on  Steel, 
after  Flaxman. 

Bidron’s  History  of  Christian  Art 

in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  French. 
Upwards  of  150  outline  Engravings. 

Dyer  (T.  H.)  The  History  of  Pompeii ; 

its  Buildings  and  Antiquities.  An  account 
of  the  City,  with  a full  description  of  the 
Remains,  and  an  Itinerary  for  Visitors, 
Edited  by  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trated with  nearly  300  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, a large  Map,  and  a Plan  of  the 
Forum.  A New  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  1874.  Is.  6d. 

Gil  Bias,  The  Adventures  of.  24 

Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke,  and 
10  Etchings  by  George  Cruikshank.  6s. 

Grinim’e  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Numerous 
Woodcut*  by  Cruikshank.  3s.  6d. 

Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death,  and  Bible 

Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  subjects,  beauti- 
fully engraved  in  fac-simile,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Descriptions  by  the  late 
Francis  Douce  and  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin, 
2 vols.  in  1.  is.  6 d. 
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Howitt’s  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar 
of  the  Seasons.  Embodying  the  whole  of 
Aiken’s  Calendar  of  Nature.  Upwards  of 
100  Engravings. 

(Mary  and  William)  Stories 

of  English  and  Foreign  Life.  Twenty  beau- 
tiful Engravings. 

India,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Up- 
wards of  1 00  fine  Engravings  on  Wood , 
and  a Map. 

Jesse’s  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  additions.  Numerous  fine 
Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and  others, 

— ; or,  with  the  addition  of  34 

highly-finished  Steel  Engravings.  Is.  6d. 

King’s  Natural  History  of  Precious 

Stones,  and  of  the  Precious  Metals.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Price  6s, 

Natural  History  of  Gems 

or  Decorative  Stones.  Finely  Illustrated. 
6s. 

Handbook  of  Engraved  Gems. 

Finely  Illustrated.  6s. 

Kitto’s  Scripture  Lands  and  Biblical 

Atlas.  24  Maps,  beautifully  engraved  on 
Steel,  with  a Consulting  Index. 

— ; with  the  maps  coloured , 7s. 

Krummaeher’s  Parables.  Translated 
from  the  German.  Forty  Illustrations  by 
Clayton,  engraved  by  Dalziel. 

Lindsay’s  (Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt, 
Edom,  ar  d the  Holy  Land.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.  Thirty-six  beautiful  Engrav- 
ings, and  2 Maps. 

Lodge’s  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sonages of  Great  Britain,  with  Memoirs. 
Two  Hundred,  and  Forty  Portraits,  en- 
graved on  Steel . 8 vols. 

Longfellow’s  Poetical  Works. 

Twenty-four  page  Engravings,  by  Birket 
Foster  and  others,  and  a Portrait 
— ■ — — ; or,  without  illustrations,  os.Qd. 
- — — Prcse  Works.  16  page  En- 
graving* by  Birket  Foster , dec. 

loudon’s  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Natur- 
alist. Revised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  FJL.S. 
With  nearly  600  Woodcuts. 

Marr  vat’s  Masterm&n  Ready;  or, 

The  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  93  Woodcuts. 
3s.  6d. 

Poor  jack.  With  16  Illus- 
trations, after  Designs  by  C.  Stanfield 
R.A.  3s.  6 d. 

~ — — Mission ; or,  Scenes  in  Af- 
rica. (Written  for  Young  People.)  Illus- 
trated by  Gilbert  and  Dalsiel.  3s.  6 d. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


Marryat’s  Pirate ; and  Three  Cutters. 
New  Edition,  with  a Memoir  of  the 
Author,  With  8 Steel  Engravings , from 
Drawing s by  C.  Staniield,  E.A.  3s.  6<Z. 
— — — Privateers-Man  One  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago.  Eight  Engravings  on 
Steel,  after  Stothard.  3s.  6cZ. 

— Settlers  in  Canada  New 
Edition.  Ten  fine  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalsiel.  3s.  6d. 

Maxwell’s  Victories  of  Wellington 

and  the  British  Armies.  Steel  Engravings. 

Michael  Angelo  and  BaphaeL  their 

Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and  Qua- 
them  ere  de  Quincy.  With  13  Engravings 
on  Steel. 

Miller’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Written  in  a popular  style,  on  the 
basis  of  Sharon  Turner.  Portrait  of 
Alfred,  Map  of  Saxon  Britain,  and  12 
elaborate  Engravings  on  Steel. 

Milton’s  Poetical  Works.  With  a 
Memoir  by  James  Montgomery,  Todd’s 
Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  With  120  Engravings 
by  Thompson  and  others , front,  Drawings 
by  W.  Earvey . 2 vols. 

Vol.  1.  Paradise  Lost,  complete,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 

Vol.  2.  Paradise  Regained,  and  other 
Poems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  all  the 
Poems. 

Mudie’s  British  Birds.  Revised  by 
W.  C.  L.  Martin.  Fifty-two  Figures  and 
1 Plates  of  Eggs . In  2 vols. 

-«* >;  or,  with  the  plates  coloured, 

Is.  8d.  per  vol. 

Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 

Britain ; or,  Calendar  of  Victory.  Being  a 
Record  of  British  Valour  and  Conquest 
by  Sea  and  Land,  on  every  day  in  the 
year,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann, 
By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  Nicolas,  KM.  Twenty-four  Por- 
traits. 6s. 

Nicolini’s  History  of  the  Jesuits  i ‘ 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs. Fifie  Portraits  of  Loyola,  Laines, 
Xavier,  Borgia,  Acquaviva,  Pere  la. Chaise, 
and  Pope  Ganganelli. 

Petrarch’s  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  various 
hands.  With  a Life  of  the  Poet,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.  With  16  Engravings. 
Pickering’s  History  of  the  Eaces  of 
Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hall. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Portraits. 

— — ;or,t cith  thep  lates  colour  ed  7 s.Gd. 
***  An  excellent  Edition  of  a work  ori- 
ginally published  at  31.  3s.  by  the 
American  Government. 


Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy, on  a Popular  Plan.  3s.  6d.  Illus- 
trated by  150  Engravings  a/nd  51  Maps.  6s. 

— ; or,  with  the  maps  coloured , 

Is.  6 d. 

Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by 
Robert  Carruthers.  Numerous  En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 

— Homer’s  Iliad.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of  Fiats- 
man's  Designs,  beautifully  engraved  by 
Moses  (in  the  full  8vo.  size). 

Homer’s  Odyssey,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators,  including  Chap- 
man. and  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  Flagman's  Designs  beau- 
tifully engraved  by  Moses. 

—  Life,  Including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers.  New 
Edition,revised  and  enlarged.  tllustraHons. 

The  preceding  6 vols . make  a complete 
and  elegant  edition  of  Pope's  Poetical 
Works  and  Translations  for  25s. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Ob- 
jects of  Vertu  (a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  is  added  an  Engraved  List 
of  Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Engravings. 

— — - — - ; or,  coloured.  10s.  Qd. 

Front’s  (Father)  Beliques.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  largely  augmented. 
Twenty-one  spirited  Etchings  by  Maclise. 
Two  volumes  in  one.  7s.  6 d. 

Recreations  in  Shooting.  By 
48  Craven.”  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  62  Engravings  on  Wood,  after 
Harvey,  and  9 Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly 
after  A.  Cooper,  R.A. 

Bedding’s  History  and  Descriptions 

of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Twenty 
beautiful  Woodcuts. 

Bennie’s  Insect  Architecture.  New 
Edition.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  MA. 

Bobinson  Crusoe.  With  Illustrations 
by  Stothard  and  Harvey.  Twelve  beauti- 
ful Engravings  on  Steel,  and  74  on  Wood. 

—  ; or,  without  the  Steel  illustra- 

tions, 3s.  6 d. 

Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 

New  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Illustrated  by  34  Steel  Engravings 
2 vols. 

Sharpe’s  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by  the 
Arabs,  a.d.  640.  By  Samuel  Shabpe. 
With  2 Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  2 vols. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes.  Illustrated  with  64 
Engravings. 
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Starling’s  (Hiss)  Nobis  Deeds  of 

Women ; or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Fourteen  Illustra- 
tions.. 

Stuart  and  Bevstt’s  Antiquities  of 

Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece. 
Illustrated  in  1 1 Steel  Plates,  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

Tales  of  the  Genii ; or,  the  Delightful 

Lessons  of  Horam.  Numerous  Woodcuts, 
and  8 Steel  Engravings,  after  Stothard . 

Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Spenserian  Verse,  with 
3 Life  of  the  Author.  By  J.  H.  Wiffen. 
Eight  Engravings  or*  Steel,  and  24  on 
Wood,  by  Thurston. 

Walker's  Manly  Exercises.  Con- 
taining Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  “ Craven.” 
Forty-four  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 


Walton's  Complete  Angler,  Edited 

by  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  Upward*  of 
293  Engravings. 

—— — — ; or,  with  26  additional  page 
Illustrations  on  Steel,  Is.  Gd. 

Wellington,  Life  of.  From  the  ma- 
terials of  Maxwell  Eighteen  Engravings 
Westropp’s  Handbook  of  Archaeology 

New  Edition,  revised.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations. Is.  6d. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sei- 
bome.  With  Notes  by  Sir  William  jar- 
dine  and  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.  Mmtrated 
by  40  Engravings. 

— ; or,  with  the  plates  coloured 

7 s.  6d. 

Young,  The,  Lady’s  Book.  A Ma- 
nual of  Elegant  Recreations,  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Accomplishments.  Twelve  Hundred 
Woodcut  Hhustratums,  and  several  En- 
gravings on  Steel.  7s.  Gd. 

; or,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges , 9s. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

93  Yols.  at  5.9.  each,' excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


JSschylus.  Literally  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  an  Oxonian.  3 1.  €& 

— — — , Appendix  to.  Containing 
the  Readings  given  m Hermann’?  posthu- 
mous Edition  of  iEschylus,  By  George 
Borges,  M.A.  3 s.  6 d. 

Ammianus  Mar  cell  inns.  History  of 
Rome  from  Constantins  to  Yalens.  Trans- 
lated by C.  D.  Yonge.B.A.  Dble. vol.,  7s. 6d. 

Antoninus.  The  Thoughts  of  the 

Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  Translated  by 
Geo.  Long,  M.A.  3s.  Gd. 

Apuleias,  the  Golden  Ass ; Death  of 

Socrates ; Florida ; and  Discourse  on  Magic. 
To  which  is  added  a Metrical  Version  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche ; and  Mr3.  Tighe’s 
Psyche.  Frontispiece , 

Aristophanes'  Comedies.  Literally 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from 
Frere’s  and  other  Metrical  Versions,  by 
W.  J.  Hicxik.  2 vols. 

Vol.  1.  Achamiaas,  Knights,  Clouds, 
VV asps,  Peace,  and  Birds. 

Vol.  2.  Lysiatrata,  Thesmophoriazusae, 
Frogs,  Ecclesiaznsfe,  and  Plutus. 

Aristotle’s  Ethics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  Archdeacon  Browne,  late  Classical 
Professor  of  King’s  College. 
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Aristotle’s  Politics  and  Economics. 

Translated  by  E.  Walfobb,  M.A. 

— — — Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  Analysis,  Examination 
Questions,  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  John 
H.  M‘Mahon,  M.A.,  and  Gold  Medallist  in 
Metaphysics,  T.C.D. 

— History  of  Animals.  In  Ten 

Books.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Index, 
by  Richard  Cresswell,  M.A. 

— Organon ; or,  Logical  Trea- 
tises. With  Notes,  <tec.  By  0.  F.  Owen, M.A. 
2 vols.,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

— Bhetoric  and  Poetics.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Examination  Ques- 
tions and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

Athenaeus.  The  Deipnosophists ; or, 
the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  Transls/ed 
by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  3 vols. 

Caesar.  Complete,  with  the  Alexan- 
drian, African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Notes. 

Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  the  Vigil  of 
Venus.  A Literal  Prose  Translation.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by 
Lamb,  Grainger,  and  others.  Frontis- 
piece. 


BOHN’S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES . 


Cicero’s  Orations.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  In  4 vols. 

Yol.  1.  Contains  the  Orations  against 
Verrea,  fee.  Portrait. 

Yol.  2.  Catiline,  Archiae,  Agrarian 
Law,  Rablrius,  Mnrena,  Sylla,  fee. 

Yol.  3.  Orations  for  his  House,  Plancms, 
Sextius,  Ccelius,  Milo,  Ligarius,  fee. 

Vo  1.  4.  Miscellaneous  Orations,  and 
Rhetorical  Works ; with  General  In-  j 
dex  to  the  four  volumes. 

— — — on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a Republic,  fee. 
Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.,  and 
F.  Barham.  » 

Academics,  Be  Finibua,  and 

Tuscolan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonge, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philo- 
sopher. 

— — GMces,  Old  Age,  Friendship,  j 
Scipio’a  Dream,  Paradoxes,  fee.  Literally 
Translated,  by  R.  Edmonds.  3*.  6d. 

on  Oratory  and  Orators.  By 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

Demosthenes7  Orations.  Translated,  I 

with  Notes,  by  G.  Rann  Kennedy.  In  6 
vol  mes. 

Yol.  1.  The  Olynthiac,  Philippic,  aid 
other  Public  Orations.  3*.  6d 

Yol.  2.  On  the  Crown  and  on  the  En  - 
bassy. 

Yol.  3.  Against  Leptines,  Midias,  An- 
drotrion,  and  Aristocrates. 

Vol.  4.  Private  and  other  Orations. 

Vol.  6.  Miscellaneous  Orations. 
Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations.  In- 
cluding Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms,  and  Phrases ; and  a Collection  oi 
above  500  Greek  Quotations.  With  all  the 
quantities  marked,  & English  Translations. 

• ~,  with  Index  Yerborum,  6s. 

Index  Verborum  only.  Is. 

Diogenes  Laertius.  Lives  and  opin- 
ions of  the  Ancient  Philosophers.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge. 
Epictetus.  Discourses,  with  Enchei- 
ridion  and  Fragments.  Translated  with 
Notes,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 

Euripides.  Literally  Translated.  2 vols, 

VdL  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 
lytus,  Alcestis,  Bacchse,  Heraclidas, 
Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  and  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris. 

Vol.  2.  Hercules  Furens,  Troadea,  Ion 
Andromache,  Suppliants,  Helen, 
Electra,  Cyclops,  Rhesus. 

Greek  Anthology.  Literally  Trans- 
lated. With  Metrical  Versions  by  various 
Authors. 

Romances  of  Heliodorus, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius. 


Herodotus.  A New  and  Literal 
Translation,  by  Henry  Caey,  M.A.,  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis. 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Banks,  M.A. 

Homer’s  Iliad.  Literally  Translated, 
~ — - Odyssey,  Hymns,  Ac.  Lite- 
rally Translated. 

Horace,  Literally  Translated,  by 
Smart.  Carefully  revised  by  an  Oxonian. 
3s.  6d. 

Justin,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eutro- 

pius.  Literally  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  MJL 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpieia,  and  Lu- 

cilius.  By  L.  Evans,  M.A.  With  the 
Metrical  Version  by  Gifford.  Frontispiece 

Livy.  A new  and  Literal  Translation, 
By  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  In  4 vols. 
VoL  1.  Contains  Books  !•— 8. 

Yol.  2.  Books  9 — 26. 

Yol.  3.  Books  27 — 36. 

Yol.  4 Bootes  37  to  the  end ; and  lndex4 

Lucan's  Pharsalia.  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

Lucretius,  Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
And  the  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

Martial's  Epigrams,  complete.  Lite- 
rally Translated.  Each  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Verse  Translations  selected 
S*om  the  Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.  With  a copious  Index. 
Double  volume  (660  pages).  7*.  6dL 

Ovid's  Works,  complete,  Literally 

Translated.  3 vols. 

Yol.' I.  Fasti,  Tristla,  Epistles,  fee. 

Yol.  2.  Metamorphoses. 

Yol.  3.  Heroides,  Art.  of  Love,  fee. 
Pindar.  Literally  Translated,  by  Daw- 
son W.  Turner,  and  the  Metrical  Version 
by  Abraham  Moore. 

Plato’s  Works.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Cary  and  others.  In  6 vols. 

YoL  1.  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito 
Phaedo,  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  rhsedrue, 
Thesetetus,  Euthyphron,  Lysis. 

VoL  2.  The  Republic,  Timseus,  fe  Criti&s, 
Yol.  3.  Meno,  Euthydexnus,  The  So- 
phist, Statesman.  Cratylus,  Parme- 
nides, and  the  Banquet. 

Vol.  4.  Philebns,  CharmkUs,  Laches, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  and  Ten  other 
Dialogues. 

Yol.  5.  The  Laws. 

Vol.  6.  The  Doubtful  Works.  With 
General  Index, 
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Plato’s  Dialogues,  an  Analysis  and 
Index  to.  With  References  to  the  Trans- 
lation in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  By  Dr. 
Day. 

Plautus’s  Comedies.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 
In  2 vols. 

Pliny’s  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  the  late  John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T.  Rileys 
B.A.  In  6 vols. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  The  Letters  of. 
Melmoth’s  Translation  revised.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 

Propertius,  Petronius,  and  Johannes 

Secundus,  and  Aristenaetus  Literally 
Translated,  and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 

Quintilian’s  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  In  2 vols. 

Sallust,  Floras,  and  Velleius  Pater- 
culus. With  Copious  Notes,  Biographical 
Notices,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Watson. 

Sophocles,  The  Oxford  Translation 
revised. 

Standard  Library  Atlas  of  Classical 

Geography.  Twenty-two  large  coloured 
Maps  according  to  the  latest  authorities. 
With  a complete  Index  (accentuated), 
giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every 
place  named  in  the  Maps.  Imp.Svo.  Is.Qd. 


Strabo’s  Geography.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  W.  Falconeb, 
M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  With 
Index,  giving  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Names.  In  3 vols. 

Suetonius’  Lives  of  the  Twelve 

Caesars,  and  other  Works.  Thomson’s 
Translation,  revised,  with  Notes,  by  T. 
Forester. 

Tacitus.  Literally  Translated,  with 
Notes.  In  2 vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 

Vol.  2.  The  History,  Germania,  Agri- 
cola, &c.  With  Index. 

Terence  and  Fhaedrus.  By  H.  T. 
Riley,  B.A. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 

Tyrtaeus.  By  J.  Banks,  M.A.  With  the 
Metrical  Versions  of  Chapman. 

Thucydides.  Literally  Translated  by 
Rev.  H.  Dale.  In  2 vols.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Virgil,  Literally  Translated  by  Da- 
vidson. New  Edition,  carefully  revised. 
3t.  6 d. 

Xenophon’s  Works.  In  3 Vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Wat- 
son, M.A.  And  a Geographical  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  F.S.A. , 
F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

Vol.  2.  Cyropaedia  and  Hellenics.  By 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Dale. 

Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Works,  By  J.  S, 
Watson,  M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

59  Vols.  at  5 s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


Agassiz  and  Gould’s  Comparative 
Physiology.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright. 
Upwards  of  400  Engravings. 

Bacon’s  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Complete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Devey.  M.A. 

Bolley’s  Manual  of  Technical  Analy- 
sis, A Guide  for  the  Testing  of  Natural 
and  Artificial  Substances.  By  B.  H.  Paul. 
100  Wood  Engravings. 

BEIDGEWATEB  TREATISES.  — 

—  Bell  on  the  Hand.  Its  Mecha- 

nism and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing 
Design.  Seventh  Edition  Revised. 

—  Kirby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Rymeb  Jones.  Numerous 
Engravings , mamj  of  which  are  additional. 
In  2 vols. 
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BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES — con t. 

— — Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  o f 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 
of  Man.  3s.  6 d. 

— - — Whewell’s  Astronomy  and 

General  Physics,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  Natural  Theology.  Zs.  6d. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual Constitution  of  Man. 

Prout’s  Treatise  on  Chemis- 
try, Meteorology,  and- Digestion.  Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith. 

— ■ — Buckland’s  Geology  and 

Mineralogy.  2 vols.  15s. 

— Roget’s  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Physiology.  Illustrated.  In  2 vols. 
6s.  each. 


BOHN’S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


Carpenter’s  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology.  A 

Systematic  View  of  the  Structure.  Habits, 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Revised 
by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  with 
many  hundred  Wood  Engravings.  In 
2 vols.  6s.  each. 

— Mechanical  Philosophy,  As- 

tronomy, and  Horology.  A Popular  Ex- 
position. 183  Illustrations. 

— — Vegetable  Physiology  and 

Systematic  Botany.  A complete  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants. 
Revised,  under  arrangement  with  the 
Author,  by  E.  Lankesteb,  M.D.,  &c. 
Several  hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood.  6f . 

— — Animal  Physiology.  In  part 
re-written  by  the  Author.  Upioards  of 
300  capital  Illustrations.  6i 

Chevreul  on  Colour.  Containing  the 
Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contract  of 
Colours,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Only  complete  Edition.  Several 
Plates.  Or,  with  an  additional  series  of 
16  Plates  in  Colours,  7 s.  6 d. 

Ennemoser’s  History  of  Magic. 
Translated  by  William  Uowitt.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions, 
Dreams,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit-Rap- 
ping, &c.  In  2 vols. 

Hogg’s  (Jabezj  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics, 
Caloric,  Electricity,  Yoltaism,  and  Mag- 
netism. New  Edition,  enlarged.  Up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts. 

Hind’s  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  a Vocabulary,  containing  an  Expla- 
nation of  all  the  Terms  in  present  use. 
New  Edition,  enlarged  Numerous  En- 
gravings. 3s.  6 d. 

Humboldt’s  Cosmos ; or,  Sketch  of  a 

Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Translated  by  E.  C.  Otte  *nd  W.  S. 
Dallas,  F.L.S.  Fine  Portrait.  In  five 
vols.  3*.  6 d.  each  ; excepting  Yol.  V.,  5a. 

***  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Humboldt’s  analytical 
Summaries  and  the  passages  hitherto  sup- 
pressed are  included,  and  new  and  com- 
prehensive Indices  are  added. 

Travels  in  America . In  3 vols . 

Views  of  Nature;  or,  Con- 
templations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  E C,  Otts  and 
H.  G.  Bohn.  With  a complete  Index. 


Hunt’s  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Professor  Hunt.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues.  By 

Dr.  Griffith.  Numerous  Woodcuts , 

Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 

Sciences.  With  Examination  Questions. 
3*.  6d. 

Knight’s  (Chas.)  Knowledge  is  Power. 

A Popular  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

Lectures  on  Painting.  By  the  Royal 
Academicians.  With  Introductory  Essay, 
and  Notes  by  R.  Wobnum,  Esq.  Portraits. 

Lawrence’s  Lectures  on  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.  Illustrated. 

Lilly’s  Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  numerous  Emendations,  by  Zadkiel. 

Mantell’s  (Dr.)  Geological  Excur- 
sions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dor- 
setshire. New  Edition,  by  T.  Rupert 
. Jones,  Esq.  Numerous  beautifully  exe- 
cuted Woodcuts,  and  a Geological  Map. 

Medals  of  Creation ; or, 

First  Lessons  in  Geology  and  the  Study 
of  Organic  Remains ; including  Geological 
Excursions.  New  Edition,  revised.  Co- 
lowed Plates , and  several  hundred  beau- 
tiful Woodcuts . In  2 vols.,  Is.  6 d.  each. 

Petrifactions  and  their 

Teachings.  An  Illustrated  Handbook  to 
the  Organic  Remains  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Numerous  Engravings.  6s. 

— — - Wonders  of  Geology ; or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Phe- 
nomena. New  Edition,  augmented  by  T. 
Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.  Coloured  Geological 
Map  of  England,  Plates,  and  nearly  200 
beautiful  Woodcuts.  In  2 vols.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Morphy’s  Games  of  Chess.  Being 
the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by 
the  American  Champion,  with  Explana- 
tory and  Analytical  Notes,  by  J.  Lb  wen- 
thal.  Portrait  and  Memoir. 

It  contains  by  far  the  largest  collection 
of  games  played  by  Mr.  Morphy  extant  in 
any  form,  and  has  received  his  endorse- 
ment and  co-operation. 

Richardson’s  Geology,  including 

Mineralogy  and  Palaeontology.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  by  Dr.  T.  Wright.  Upwards 
of  400  Illustrations. 

Schouw’s  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man ; and 

Kobell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  King- 
dom. Translated  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S. 
Coloured  Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants, 
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Smith’s  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 

tire;  or,  The  Relation  between  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Geological  Science. 

Stanley’s  Classified  Synopsis  of  the 

Principal;  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish Schools. 

Staunton's  Chess-player’s  Handbook. 

Numerous  Diagrams. 

— Chess  Praxis.  A Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player’ b Handbook.  Con- 
taining all  the  most  important  modern 
Improvements  in  the  Openings,  illustrated 
by  actual  Games ; a revised  Code  of  Chess 
Laws;  and  a Selection  of  Mr,  Morphy's 
Games  in  England  and  France.  6*. 

Chess-player  s Companion. 

Comprising  a new  Treatise  on  Odds,  Col- 
lection of  Match  Games,  and  a Selection 
of  Original  Problems. 


23  Yols.  at 

Blair’s  Chronological  Tables,  Bsvised 

and  Enlarged.  Comprehending  the  Chro- 
nology and  History  of  the  World,  from 
the  earliest  times.  By  J.  Willougkit 
Rosse.  Double  Volume.  10s.;  or,  hal - 
bound,  10s.  6 d. 

Clark’s  (Hugh)  Introduction  to 

Heraldry.  With  nearly  1 000  Illustrations. 
ISth  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planch^,  Rouge  Croix.  5s.  Or,  with  all 
the  Illustrations  coloured,  16s. 

Chronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A Collec- 
tion of  Remarkable  Epitaphs.  By  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  6s. 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Medicine.  Ft  - 

pularly  arranged.  By  Dr.  Henry  Davies. 
700  pages.  With  complete  Index.  6s. 

* Games.  By  various  Amateurs 

and  Professors,  Comprising  treatises 
on  all  the  principal  Games  of  chance, 
skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In  all, 
above  40  games  (the  Whist,  Draughts, 
and  Billiards  being  especially  comprehen- 
sive), Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Him- 
trated  by  numerous  Diagrams . 6s. 

- Proverbs.  Comprising  all 

Ray’s  English  Proverbs,  with  additions; 
his  Foreign  Proverbs ; and  an  Alphabetical 
Index.  5s. 

Humphrey’s  Coin  Collector’s  Ma- 
nual. A popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Coins,  Eighty  finished.  Engrav- 
ings’ In  2 vols.  10s. 
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Staunton’s  Chess  Tournament  of 

1851.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Stockhardt’s  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

exemplified  In  a series  of  simple  experi- 
ments. Based  upon  the  German  work  of 
Professor  Stockhardt,  and  Edited  by  C. 
W.  Heaton,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Upwards  of  270 
Illustrations. 

lire’s  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 

of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated; with  an  introductory  view  of  its 
comparative  state  in  Foreign  Countries. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  P.  L..  Simmonds. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  ^lustrations.  In 
2 vols. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures ; 

or,  An  Exposition  of  the  Factory  System 
of  Great  Britain.  Continued  by  P.  L. 
Simmonds.  7s.  6 a. 

2 LIBRARY. 

rious  prices. 

Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending  the 
principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest 
time,  alphabetically  arranged.  By  J.  W. 
Rosse,  Double  volume,  10s.  ; or.  half- 
bound, 10«.  6*J. 

Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual  of 

English  Literature.  New  Edition,  en- 
larged, by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Parts  I.  to  X.  (A 
to  Z).  3s.  6d.  each.  Part  XL  (the  Ap- 
pendix Volume).  5a  Or  the  11  parts  in 
4 vols.,  half  moroccc,  21.  2s. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs,  With 

English  Translations,  and  a General  Index  , 
bringing  the  whole  into  parallels,  by  H.  G, 
Bohn.  5s. 

Political  Cyclopaedia.  In  4 vols, 

3s.  6 d.  each. 

... Also  in  2 vols.  bound.  15s. 

Smith’s  (Archdeacon)  Complete  Col- 
lection  of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  6s. 
The  Epigrammatists.  Selections  from 
the  Epigrammatic  Literature  of  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times.  With 
Notes,  Observations,  Illustrations,  and  an 
Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Philip 
Dodd,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Second^Edition,  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged ; containing  many  new  Epigrams, 
principally  of  an  amusing  character.  6s. 

Wheeler’s  (W.  A.,  M.A.)  Dictionary 

of  Noted  Names  of  Fictitious  Persons  and 
Places.  5s. 

Wright’s  (T.)  Dictionary  of  Obsolete 
and  Provincial  English.  In  2 vols.  5s. 
each  : or  half-bound  in  I vol.,  10*.  6 d. 


BOHN’S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS’  LIBRARY. 


Kanzoni  (Alessandro)  The  Betrothed 

(1  promessi  Sposi).  The  only  complete 
English  translation.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  5s. 

Uncle  Toni’s  Cabin.  With  Introduc- 
tory Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sherman. 
Printed  in  a large  clear  type.  Must  ra- 
tions. 3s.  6d. 

Tom  Jcne3  ; the  History  of  a Found- 

ling. By  Henry  Fielding..  Roscoe’s 


Edition,  revised.  With  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  In  2 vols.  7s. 

Joseph  Andrews.  By  Henry  Field- 
ing. Roscoe’s  Edition,  revised.  With 
Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  In 
1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

Amelia.  By  Henry  Fielding. 
Roscoe’s  Edition,  revised.  With  Cruik- 
shank’s  Illustrations.  5s. 


6 Tols.  at  3s.  6d.,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


ARTISTS’  LIBRARY. 

5 vols.  at  various  prices. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Treatise  on 

Painting.  Numerous  Plates.  New  Edition , 
revised.  5s. 

Planche’s  History  of  British  Cos- 
tume. Third  Edition.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  5s. 

Flaxman’s  Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

Numerous  Illustrations.  6s. 


The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Ex- 
pression as  connected  with  the  Fine 
Arts.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H. 
Seventh  Edition , revised.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts  and  20  Plates.  6s. 

Demmin’s  (A.)  Illustrated  History  of 

Arms  and  Armour  from  the  EarliestPeriod. 
With  nearly  2,000  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 


BOHN’S  CHEAP  SERIES. 


Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  and  John- 

soniana.  Including  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
Tour  in  Wales,  <fcc.  Edited  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ckokee.  Upwards  of  50 
Engravings.  In  5 vols.  cloth,  20#. 

Carpenter’s  (Dr.  W.  E.)  Physiology 

of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence,  is. 

Franklin’s  (Benjamin)  Genuine  Au- 

tooiography.  From  the  Original  Manu- 
script. By  Jared  Sparks.  Is. 

Hawthorne’s  (Nathaniel)  Twice  Told 

Tales.  First  and  Second  Series.  2 vols.  in 
one.  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  Qd.  Snow  Image  and 
other  Tales,  is.  Scarlet  Letter,  is.  6dL 
House  with  the  Seven  Gables.  A 
Romance,  is.  6 d. 

Hazlitt’s  Table  Talk.  Parts  1,  2, 
and  3.  is.  each.  Plain  Speaker. 
Parts  1, 2,  and  3.  is.  each.  Lectures 
on  the  English  Comic  Writers,  is.  6c?. 
Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  i s.6c?. 
Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the 
Age  of  Elizabeth,  is.  Lectures 
on  the  Characters  of  Shakespeare’s 
Plays,  is.  6d. 


Emerson’s  Twenty  Essays.  Is.  6d. ; 
cloth,  2s.  English  Characteristics, 
is.;  cloth, is.  6 d.  Orations  and  Lec- 
tures. is.  Representative  Men, 
Complete,  is. ; cloth.  Is.  6c?.- 

Irving’s  (Washington)  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed. Portrait,  is.  6c?.  Successors 
of  Mohammed,  is.  6c?.  Life  of  Gold- 
smith. is.  6d.  Sketch  Book.  is.  6c?. ; 
cloth,  is.6d.  Tales  of  a Traveller,  is.  6<?. 
Tour  on  the  Prairies,  is.  Con- 
quests of  Granada  and  Spain*  2 
vols.  is.  6 d.  each.  Life  of  Columbus.  2 
vols.  is.  6d.  each.  Companions  of 
Columbus,  2s.  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville,  is.  6c?.  Knick- 
erbocker’s New  York.  is.  6d.  Tales 
of  the  Alhambra,  is.  6c?.  Conquest 
of  Florida,  is.  6c?.  Abbotsford  and 
Newstead.  is.  Salmagundi,  is.  6c?. 
BracebridgeHall.  is.6d  Astoria.  2s. 
Wolfert’s  Roost,  and  other  Tales, 
is.  6 d. 

Lamb’s  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia.  Is. 
Last  Essays  of  Elia.  is.  Eliana, 
with  Biographical  Sketch,  is. 

Marryat’s  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters, 

is.  6 d. 
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